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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

Tina IS the hist attempt to bung undei one covei an 
e’diaustive and oompiehensive oolleetion of the speeches 
ind wutmgs of the venerable Indian patiiot, Dadabhai 
Naoio]i The fiist part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addiesses that ho delivered bofoie 
the Indian National Gongiess on the three occasions 
that he presided ovei that assembly , all the speeches 
that he delivered m the House of Oommons and a selec- 
tion of the speeches that ho deliveied from time to time 
in England and India The second pait includes all 
Ilia statements to the Welby Commission, a numbei of 
papeis lelatmg to the admission of Indians to the Services 
and many othei vital questions of Indian admmistiatioii 
The Appendix contains, among obheis, tho full text of 
Ins evidence betoie the "Welby Commission, his state- 
ment to the Indian Guiiency Oomuubtee of 1898, his 
leplies to the questions pub to him by the Public Saivice 
Commission, and his statement to the Select Committee 
on East Indian Einance Dadalrhai was in the active 
service of his Motheiland foi ovei sixty yeais and duiing 
this long peiiod he was steadily and strenuously working 
for the good of his countiymeii , it is hoped that his 
wiitings and speeches winch are now piesented in a 
handy volume will be welcomed by thousands of his 
adnnimg countiymen 
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FAITH IN BRITISH FAIR PLAY AND 
JUSTICE 


Ozt) fate and ou) future are in oui ottn hands If 
we.are true to ourselves and tooui counUy and make all 
the necessa) y saonfices for our elevation and amelioration, 
I, foi one, have not the shadow of a doubt that in 
deahncj with such justice loving, fair -minded jreople as 
the Bntish, luemaxjiest fully assured that toe shall not 
work in vain It is this conviction ivhich has supported 
me against all difficulties I have never faltered tnrny 
faith in the British character and have ahvays believed 
that the time ivili come when the sentiments of the 
British Nation and our Gracious Sovereign proclaimed: 
to us in our Great Charter of the Froolamation of 1S5S 
rvill be realised, (applause), viz, “In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in then eoritentriient our bestreroard " 
And let us join in the jjrayer that folloivid this hopeful 
declaration of our Sovereign “ Marj the God of all- pouer 
grant to us and to those m authority under us strength to 
carryout these our ivishes for the good of our people — 
From the Presidential Address to the Lahore Congress 
1893 



DADABHArS EXHORTATION 

Mij hit pi aye) ami exhortation to the Congress and to 
all my comtiymen is — Go on united and earnest, in 
ooncord and haimony, with moderation, with loyalty to 
the British Bale and patriotism towards our oountiy, and 
success is sure to attend our efforts for our just demands, 
and the day, I hope, is not distant when the world luill 
see the noblest spectacle of a great nation like the British 
holding out the hand of true felloio-eitizcnship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
ancient land of India with benefits and blessings to the 
human race {loud and prolonged cheering), — From the 
Presidential iddress to the Lahore Congress, 1803 
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Second Cong) ess — Calcutta — 1S86 
PEBSIDENTIAL ADDEESS 


INTRODtrOTION. 

I need not. tell you how sincerely thankful I am to you 
foi placing me in this position of honour T at first 
thought that I Was to be elevated to this proud position as 
a return for what might be considered as a oomphment 
paid by us to Bengal, when Mr Bonnerjee was elected 
President of the first Congress last year at Bombay, I can 
assure you, howevei, that that election was no mere compli- 
ment to Bengal, but arose out of the simple fact that we 
regarded Mr Bonnerjee as a gentleman eminently qualified 
to take the place of President, and we installed him in that 
position, in all sincerity, as the proper man in the proper 
place. I now see, however, that this election of my 
humble self is not intended as a return of compliment, but 
that, as both pioposer and seconder have said, you have 
been kind euough to select me, because I am supposed to 
he really qualified to undertake the task I hope it may 
prove so and that I may be found really woithy of all the 
kind things said of me ; but whether this be so, or not, 
when such kind things are said by those who occujiy such 
high positions amongst us, I must say I feel exceedmgly 
proud and am very grateful to all for the honour thus done 
me. {Loud che&i mg ) 

Your late Ohaii man has heartily welcomed all the 
delegates who come from different parts of India, and with 
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the same heartiness I return to him and all oui Bengal 
friends, on my own behalf and on that of all the delegates 
fiom other Piovinces, the most ainceie thanks for the 
coidial manner in which we have been received Prom 
what has been done already and from what is in store foi 
us dming our shoit stay heie, I have no doubt we shall 
cany away with us many and most pleasant leminiscences 
of our visit to Calcutta {Gheeos ) 

^ Tou will paidon me, and I beg yom indulgence when 
[ say that, when I was asked only two days ago to become 
(,your Piesident and to give an inaugural address, it was 
with no small t repidat ion that I agreed to undertake the 
task , and I hope that you will extend to me all that 
indulgence which my shortcomings may need, {Loud cheers.) 

IMPORTANCE OP THE CONGRESS 

The assemblage of such a Congress is an event of the 
utmost importance m Indian Histoo y I ask whether in the 
most gloiious days of Hindu lule, in the days of Rajahs 
like the great Vikiam, you could imagine the possibility of 
a meeting of this kind, whether even Hindus of all different 
provinces of the kingdom could have collected and spoken 
es one nation Coming down to the later Empire of our 
friends, the Mahomedans, who probably ruled over a larger 
teriitoiy at one time than any Hindu monarch, would it 
have been, even in the days of the gieat Akbar himself, 
possible foi a meeting hke this to assemble composed of all 
classes and communities, all speaking one language, and all 
having uniform and high aspirations of their own. 

advantages of BRITISH RULE. 

Well, then, what IB it for which we are now met on 
this occasion ? We have assembled to consider questions 
upon which depend onr future, whether glorious or in- 
glorious, It IS our good fortune that we are under a lule 
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, 

which makes it possible for us to meet la this manner. 
'{Cheers ) 

It IS under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people 
■of England that we meet here together, hindered by none, 
and ai e freely allowed to speak our minds ■without the 
least fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing 
IS possible under Bntish rule and British rule only {Loud 
Gheei's ) Than I put the question plainly Is this Congress 
a nursery for sedition and rebellion against the British 
'Government (buss of “No, no"), or is it another stone in the 
foundation of the stability of that government ? {Cries of 
“Yea, yes ”) There could be but one answer, and that you 
have already given, because we aie thoroughly sensible of 
the numberless blessings conferred upon us, of winch the 
very existence of this Congress is a proof in a nutshell 
{Cheers ) Were it not for these blessings of British i ule, 

I could not have come here, as I have done, without th e 
least hesitation-ond without the leastjearjhat my cAildren 
might be i obbed'and killed m my absence , nor could you 
hai^e come from eveiy coiimr of the land having jjerfomjed, V 
within a few days^yoiirneys^ which in -former days would 
have occupied as many months {Cheeis) These simple 
facts bring home to all of us at once some of those great 
and numbeiless blessing-, which British lule has conferred 
upon us Blit there remain even greater blessings for 
which we have to be grateful It is to British ru^_ that 
we owe the education we possess’r the ■^ople'of England 
weie sincere in the declarations 'made more than half" a 
century ago that India was a sacred charge enti listed to 
then caie by Providence, and that they weie bound to 
administer it for the good of India, to the glory of their 
own name, and the satisfaction of God {Prolonged 
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ings as flowing from British, rule, — and I could descant 
on them for hours, because it would simply be lecounting 
to you the histoiy of the Biitish Empire in India — is it 
possible that an assembly like this, every one of whose 
memheis is fully impressed with the knowledge of these 
blessings, could meet for any purpose mimical to that rule 
to which we owe so much * (Cheers ) 

BELATION BETWEEN OUESELVES AND CUE EULERS 

The thing is absurd Let us speak out like men and 
proclaim that we are loyal to the backbone (cheei a) , that 
we understand the benefits English rule has conferred 
upon us , that we thoroughly appreciate the education th it 
has been given to us, (toe new light which has been poured- 
upon us, turning us from darkness into light and teaching 
us the new lesson that kings are made for the people, not 
peoples for their kings , and this new lesson we have 
learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by 
the light of fiee English emlizatio^ (Loud cheers ) But 
the question is, do the Government behave us 2 Do they 
behove that we aie really loyal to them , that we do tiuly 
appreciate and lely on British rule , that we veritably 
desire its permanent continuance , that our reason is satis- 
fied and out sentimental feelings giatified as well as our 
self-iqteiest * It would be a great gratification to us if we 
could see, in the inauguration of a great movement like 
this Oongiess, that what we do leally mean and desire is 
thoroughly and truly so understood by our ruleis I have 
the good fortune to be able to place before you testimony 
which cannot be questioned, fiom which you will see that 
some at least of the most distinguished of our rulers do 
believe that what we say is sincere , and that(_w6 do not 
want to subveit Biitish rule , that our outspoken utteran- 
ces are as much foi their good as for our goo^ They do 
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believe, as Loid Eipon saiil, that (what is good for 
India IS good for Englani^ I will give you first the testi- 
mony as regards the educated classes which was given 25 
years ago by Sir Bartle Freie He possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the people of this country, and with legatd 
to the educated portion of them, he gave this testimony 
He said, ‘And now wherever I go 1 find the best exponents 
of the policy of,, the English Government, and the most 
able co-adjutors in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities 
of the natives of India, among the ranks of the educated 
natives ’ Tins much at least is testimony to our sincerity, 
and singly corroborates oui assertion that we, the educat- 
ed classes, have become the true inteipreters and mediators 
between the masses of our countrymen and our luleis I 
shall now place before you the declaration of the Govern- 
ment of India itself, that they have confidence in the 
loyalty of the whole people, and do appreciate the senti- 
ments of the educated classes in particular I will read 
thou very woids They say in a despatch addressed to the 
Seoietaiy of State {8th June, 1880), ‘ But the people of 
India accept British rule without any need foi appeal to 
aims, because we keep the peace and do justice, because 
we have done and aie doing much material good to the 
coiintiy and the people, and because there is not inside or 
outside India any power that can adequately occupy our 
place ’ Then they distinctly undeistand that we do believe 
the Butish power to be the only power that can, under 
existing cucumstanees, leally keep the peace and advance 
oiii futuie progress This ls testimony as to the feeling 
of the whole people But of the educated classes, this 
despatch says, ‘ To the minds of at least the e/iucated 
among the people of India — and the number is rapidly 
'ineieaaing — any idea of the aubveision of British power 
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IS ablioiient, from the consciousness that it must lesulb in 
the ^ildest anaichy and confusion ’ {Loud cheei s ) 

NjN'^e can, therefoie, proceed with the utmost serenitj 
and with every confidence that our lulers do undei stand 
us , that they do understand oui motives and gi\6 eiedit 
to oui expiessions of loyalty, and we need not in the least 
care foi any impeachment of [disloyalty or any chaige of 
harbouring wild ideas of subverting the Biitish powei that 
may be put forth by ignorant, irresponsible oi ill-disposed 
individuals or cliques^) {Loud aheeis ) We can, theiefoie, 
quietly, calmly and, with entiie confidence in oui lulers, 
speak as fieely as we please, but of couise in that spirit of 
fairness and moderation, which becomes wise and honest 
men, and in the tone which eveij gentleman, eveiy reason- 
able being, would adopt when urging his rulers to make 
some concession {Hear, lum ) Now although, as I 
We said, the British Government have done much, very 
much for us, there is still [a great deal more to be done if 
their noble work is to be fitly completed They say this 
themselves , they show a desire to do what more may be 
required, and it is for us to ask for whatsoever, aftei due 
deliberation, we think that we ought to have {Olmers ) 
THE JUBILEE OP OUB QOEEN-EMPHESS 
Therefore, having said thus much and having cleared 
the ground so that we may pioceed freely and in all con- 
fidence with the work of our Congress, I must at once 
come tothe matter with which I should have commenced, 
had I not puiposely postponed it, until I had explained the’ 
relations between ourselves and our lulers , and that is the 
most happy and auspicious occasion which the commmg 
yearis^to bring us, viz, the Jubilee of our good Queen- 
Empress’s leign {Loud cheers) I am exceedingly glad 
that the Congress has thought it right to select this, as the 
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subject of the initial resolution, and in this to express, in 
humble but hearty terms, then congiatulations to our 
Gracious Empress (GAeejs) Theie is even more reason 
for us to congratulate ourselves on having for half a century 
enjoyed the rule of a Sovereign, graced with every virtue, 
and truly worthy to reign over that vast Empire on which 
the sun nevei sets {Loud dhoers ) That she may live long, 
honoured and beloved, to continue foi yet many years that 
beneficial and enlightened rule with which she has so long 
leigned, must be the heait-felt piayer of every soul in 
India {Pt olonged cheering ) 

“ And here you must pirdon me if I digress a moment 
flora those subjects which this Oongress proposes to discuss 
to one of those which we do not consider to fall within the 
legitimate sphere of its dehbeiations 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

(_It has been asset ted that this Oongiess ought to take 
up questions of social refoimVc/ieeis and eiies of “Yes, yes") 
and our failuie to do this has been urged as a lepioaoh 
against us Certainly no member of this National Con- 
gress IS more alive to the necessity of social reforms than 
I am , but, gentlemen, for everything theie aie proper 
times, propel ciicumstances, pioper parties and proper 
places {eheeis) , we are met together as a political body to 
represent to our luleis oui political aspirations, not to 
discuss social reforms, and if you blame us foi ignoring 
these, you should equally blame the House of Commons 
for not discussing the abstruser problems on mathematics 
or metaphysics But, besides this, there are here Hindus 
of every caste, amongst whom, even in the same province, 
customs and social anangements difler widely, — there are 
Mahomedans and Christians of various denominations, 
Parsees, Sikhs, Biahmos and what not — men indeed of 
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each and all of those numerous classes which constitute in 
the aggregate the people of India {Loud cheeis.) How 
can this gathering of all classes discuss the social leforms 
needed in each individual class * What do any of us know 
of the internal home life, of the customs, traditions, feel- 
ings, pre 3 udices of any class but our own ^ How could a 
gathering, a cosmopolitan gatheiing like this, discuss to 
any purpose the reforms needed in any one class 2 Only 
the membais of that class can effectively deal with the 
reforms therein needed. A National Oongiess must 
confine itself to questions in which the entiie nation has a 
diiect pal ticipation, and it must leave the adjustment of 
social leforms and other class questions to class Con- 
gresses Bub it does nob follow that because this national, 
political body does not presume to discuss social reforms, 
the delegates here pre.sent are not just as deeply, nay in 
many ci‘-na fai more deeply, interested in these questions 
than in those political questions we do discuss, or that 
those several communities whom those delegates represent 
aie not doing their utmost to solve those complicated pro- 
blems on which hinge the practical introduction of those 
reforms Any man who has eyes and ears open must know 
what struggles towards higher and better things are going 
on in every community, and it could not be otherwise 
with the noble education we are receiving. Once you begin 
to think about your own actions, your duties and res- 
/ponsibihties to yourself, your neighbours and your nation, 
you cannot avoid looking round and observing much 
that IB wrong amongst you , and we know, as a fact, that 
each community is now doing its best according to its 
hghts, and the progiess that it has made in education I 
need not, I think, paiticulanse The Mahomedans know 
what IB being clone by persons of then community to pu^ 
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on the education their brethien so much need , the Hindus 
are everywhere doing what they can to reform those social 
institutions which they think require improvement There 
IS not one single community heie lepiesented of which the 
best and ablest men do not feel that much has to be done 
to improve the social, moral, religious status of their hi 6” 
thren, and in which, as .a fact, they are not striving to 
effect, gradually, those needful improvements, but these are 
essentially matteis too delicate for a stranger’s handling - 
matters which must be left to the guidance of those who 
alone fully understand them in all their beaiings, and 
which are wholly unsuited to discussion in an assemblage 
like this in which all classes are intermingled {Loud 
cheers ) 

TRUST IN ENGLAND 

I shall now refer briefly to the work of the former 
Congress Since it met last year, about this time, some 
progress, I am glad to say, has been made, and that is an 
encouragement and a pi oof that, if we do really ask what 
IS right and reasonable, we may be suie that, sooner or 
later, the Riitish Government will actually give what we 
ask foi We should, therefore, perse/eie hsiving confidence 
in the conscience of England and lesting assuied that the 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice to prove the sin-j 
cerity of thsir desire to do whatevei is just and right | 
{Ghee>s) 

ROYAL COMMISSION 

(Pui first lequest at the last Congress was for thd- 
constitution of a Eoyal Oommissio\ Unfortunately, the 
authorities in England have not seen then way to grant a 
Eoyal Commission They say it will upset the authorities 
here , that it will inteifere with the prestige and control 
of the Government here I think that this is a very pool 
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compliment to our ruleis on this side If I understand a 
man like Loid Duflerin, of such vast eiperience in 
administiation, knowing, as he does, what is to lule an 
Empire, it would be impossible foi him to be daunted and 
frightened by a Commission making enquiries here I 
think this aigument a very pool one, and we must once 
moi e say that to the inhabitants of India a Parliamentary 
Committee taking evidence m England alone can nevei be 
satisfactoiy, for the simple leason that what the Committee 
■will learn by the ear will never enable them to undei stand 
what they ought to see with their eyes, if they are to 
realize what the evidence of the witnesses really means. 
Still, howevei, it is so fai satisfactory that, notwithstand- 
ing the change of government and the vicissitudes which 
this poor Parliamentary Committee has undergone, it is 
the intention of Parliament that undei any and all 
cnoumstanees a Committee shall be appointed At the 
same time, this Committee %n fntw) e ties the hands of the 
authoiities heie to a large extent and prevents us fiom 
saying all we do really want 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS FoA N --W PROVINCES AND PUNJAB J 

Another resolution on which we must repoit some 
progress was to the eftect that the N -W Provinces and 
the Punjab ought also to have Legislative Councils of their 
own We know that the Government has just given a 
Legislative Council to the N -W Piovinces, and we hope 
that this progress may extend further aud satisfy our 
wishes as to other provinces also. 

THE PUBLIC SERVIOL COMMISSION 

The fourth resolution had regard to the Service ques- 
tion. In this matter, we leally seem to have made some 
distinct progress The Public Service Commission is now 
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Sitting, and if one thing more than another can prove that l 
the Government is sincere in its desire to do something i 
for us, the appointment of such a jOommission is that 
^ing You perhaps remember the words which our noble 
Yiceroy used at Poona He said 

However, I will say that, from flist to last, 1 have been a 
ationg advooate for the appointment of a Committee or Com- 
mission of this sort, and that when auoeeeding Governments in 
England changed, I have on each oooasion warmly impiessed upon 
the Secretary of State theneaessity of persevering in the nomina- 
tion of a Commission I am happy to think that, in response to 
my earnest representations on the snbjeot, Hei Majesty’s present 
Ministeis have determined to take aotion I consequently, do 
not really see what more duiing the shoit petiod X have bean 
amongst you, the Government of India could have dune for that 
most important and burning question, which was peipetually 
agitating your mind and was being put forward by the natives, as 
an alleged lojustioe done to the educated native classes of this 
oountiy, in not allowing them adequate employment in the Public 
Sarviee I do not think you can point out to me any other question 
which so occupied public attention or was nearer to the hearts of 
vom people Now the door to inquiry has been opened, and it onlv 
remains tor you, by the force of logio of your representations and of 
the evidence you may be able to submit, to make good your ease, if 
you succeed in doing so, all I can say is, that nobody will be better 
pleased than myself In regard to other matters, which have been 
equally prominent in your newspapers and youi ,addre8ses, and 
which have been so constantly discussed bv lour aaeoeiations, I 
have also done my best to secure tor you an ample investigation^ 
LORD DUFEERIN AND THE PUBLIC .SERVICE COMMISSION 
There we have his own lyords as to his intentions and 
the efioits he made to get this "Commission This should 
convince us of his good faith and sympathy with us When 
I think of Lord Duffeiin, not only as our piesent Wceroj . 
but bearing in mind all we know of him in his past oareei, 
1 should hesitate to believe that he could be a man 
devoid of the deepest sympathy with any people stiuggling 
to advance and improve their political ^condition. Some 
of you may remembei one oi two extracts, which I gave m 
my Holbern Town Hall speech from Lord Dufleiin's letters 
to the Times, and I cannot conceive that a person of such 
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warm sympathies could fail to sympathise with us But 
I may say this much that, feeling j^as I naturally do some 
interest about the views and intentions of our Viceio^s 
and Governors, I had the oppoitunity of getting some 
information from friends on whom I can rely and who are 
in a position to know the tiuth, and I am able[to say in the 
words of one of these fnends that ‘ the Viceroy s instincts 
are eminently liberal, and he regards with neither jealousy 
nor alarm the desire of the educated classes to be allowed 
a larger share in the administration of their own affairs 
Indeed, he considers it veiy creditable to them that they 
should do so ’ As Viceioy, he has to consider all sides of 
a question fiom the ruler’s point of view, and to act as he 
thinks safe and pioper. But we may be sure that we have 
his deep and veiy genuine sympathy, and we may fairly 
claim and expect much good at his hands 

HO'UE AUTHOBITlES AND PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
But yet further 1 would enquire whether the inten- 
tions of the Secretary of State for India and of the other 
home authorities are equally favourable to our claims The 
resolution on its very face tells us what the intention of 
the Secietaiy of State is It says, ‘In legard to its object, 
the Commission would, bioadly speaking, be required to 
devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to possess 
the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to 
the claims of natives of India to a higher and moie exten- 
sive employment in the Public Service ' 

There we have the highest authority making a declar- 
ation that the desires to do full justice to the claims of 
the natives of India How, our only leply is that we are 
thankful for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be 
able to satisfy all, that what we ask is both reasonable and 
right 
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INTENl'ION OE OUR EULERS 

As another proof of the intentions of our British 
inleisas far back as 53 years] ago, when the natives of 
India did not themselves fully understand their rights, the 
statesmen of England, of their own free will, decided what 
the policy of England ought to be towards India. Long 
and impoitant was the debate , the question was discussed 
from all points of view , the danger of giving pohtical 
powei to the people, the insufficiency of their capacity and 
othei considerations were all fully weighed, and the con- 
clusion was come to, lu unmistakable and unambiguous 
teims, that the policy of Biitish rule should be a policy of 
justice {oheera), the policy of the advancement of one-sixth 
of the human lace {cheers) , ^ndia was to be legarded as a 
trust placed by God in their hands, and in the due dis-| 
charge of that tiust, they resolved that they would follow 
the ‘ plain ^ h of duty,’ as Mr Macaulay called it , on 
that occasion he^ said, "virtually, that he would rather see 
the people of India free and able to govern themselves 
than that they would remain the bondsmen of Gieat 
Biitain and the obsequious toadies of British officials 
{Gheets ) This was the essence of the policy of 1833, and 
in the Act of that year it was laid down, ‘That no native 
of the said territories, noi any natural-born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, bs 
disabled from holding any place, office or employmenl 
under the said Company ’ {Prolonged cheering.)'^ 

We do not, we could not, ask for more than this , anc 
all we have to press upon the Commission and Governmem 
is that they should now honestly grant us in practice hen 
what Great Bi itain freely conceded to us 50 years ago 
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when we oui selves were too little enlightened even to ask 
for it {Loud dims ) 

BOYAL PBOOLAMATION 

We next passed thiough a time of trouble, and the 
Biitish arms weie triumphant When they had com- 
pletely sui mounted all ^theii difficulties and completely 
vanquished all their adversaries, the English nation came 
forward, animated by the same high and noble resolves, 
as before, and gave us that glorious Proclamation, which 
we should for evei prue and leverence as our Magna 
Oharta, greater even than the Ohartei of 1833 I need 
not repeat that glorious Proclamation now, for it is en- 
giaven on all your hearts cheeis ) , but it constitutes 
such a gland and glorious charter of oui liberties that I 
think every child, as it begins to gather intelligence and to 
lisp its mothei -tongue, ought to be made to commit it to 
memoiy {Clie&is) In that Proclamation, we ’have again 
1 confirmation of the policy of 183.1 and something more 
[n it are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of 
ill that we can desire hereafter {Ghe&s ) (jVe have only 
to go before the Government and the Oommission now sit- 
ting and repeat it, and say that all we want is only what 
bas alieady been gianted to us in set terms by that Piocla- 
aaation, and that all we now ask for is that the great and 
generous concessions therein made to us in words shall 
ictuilly be made ours by deed^ {Loud cheets ) I will not, 
loivever, entei into further details, for it is a subject on 
vhich I should be led into speaking for hours, and even 
ihen I should fail bo convey to you an adequate idea of all 
hat IS in my heart I have said enough to show our 
ulers that our case is complete and has been made out by 
hemselves {Ohms) It is enough for me, therefore, to 
itop at this point. 
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ENLAEGEMBNT OF LEGISLATIVE CODNCILS. 

Another resolution is the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Oouneils, and the introduction into 
them of an elective element, but that is one on which my 
predecessor in the chair has so ably descant^ that I do 
not think I should take up more of your time with it. I 
need only say that in this matter we hope to make a 
further advance, and shall try to place before our lulers 
what we consider a possible scheme for the intioduction of 
an elective element into the Legislative Councils. I need 
not say that if this repi esentation is introduced, the 
greatest benefit will be conferred upon the Government 
itself, because at present whatever Acts they pass that dc 
not quite please us, we, whether rightly or wrongly, 
giumble and grumble against the Government, and the 
Government only ([t is true that we have some of oui 
own people in Councils But we have no right to demand 
any explanation, even from them , they are not oui 
ropiesentatives, and the Government cannot relieve them' 
selves from any dissatisfaction we may feel against ani 
law we don’t hkej) If our own representatives make i 
mistake and get a law passed, which we do not want, thi 
Government, at any late, will escape the greater portion o 
the consequent unpopulaiity. They will say — here ar 
your own repeesentatives , we beheved that they lepresent 
ed your wishes, and we passed the law On the other hand 
with all the intelligence, all the supeiior knowledge of th 
English officials, let them come as angel8 from heaven, it i 
impossible for them to entei into the feelings of the peoph 
and feel as they feel, and entei into their minds (Cheers 
It is not any disparagement of them, but in the nature ( 
things it cannot be otherwise If you have, therefori 
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then have an opportunity of getting something which is 
congenial and satisfactoiy to yourself , and what will be 
satisfactory to you must also be satisfactoiy to and good' 
for the Government itself {Ghems ) 

^ EEPEESENTATION IW PARLIAMENT 

This brings me also to the point of lepresentation in 
Parliament All the most fundamental questions on which’ 
hinge the entire form and character of the administration 
here aie decided by Parliament No matter what it is, 
Legislative Councils oi the Sei vices, — nothing can be 
reformed until Parhament moves and enacts modifications 
of the existing Acts bsTot one single genuine Indian voice 
is there in Parliament to tell at least what the native view 
IS on any question') This was most foicibly urged upon me 
by English gentlemen, who .aie in Paihament themselves ; 
they said they always felt it to be a great defect in Parlia- 
ment, that it did not contain one single genuine represent- 
ative of the people of India 

POYERTT OP INDIA 

One oFthe questions which will be placed befpre this 
Congress and will be discussed by them, is the deep sym- 
pathy which this Congress feels for the poverty of the 
people. It is often undeistood and thought that, when we 
struggle for admission into the Services, it is simply to 
gratify the aspirations of the few educated But if you 
examine this question thoioughly, you will find that this 
matter of the Public Services will go far to settle the prob- 
lem of the poverty’ of the Indian people. One thing I 
congiatulate myself upon I don’t trouble you with any 
testimony about the poverty of India. You have the 
testimony of Sir Evelyn Baring given only a couple of 
years ago, who told us in plain terms that the people of 
India were extremely poor, and also of the present Finance 
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Minister who repeats those words But amongst the seve- 
ral causes, which Rie at the bottom of om suflenngs, this 
one and that the most luipoitmt cnuse, is beginning to be 
realized by our rulers, and that is a step of the most hope- 
ful and piomising kind the discussion about the 

curiency, the Secretary of State foi India, m a letter to 
the Treasury of the 26th January 1886, makes ceitain 
remarks which show that our luleia now begin to undei- 
stand and to try to grapple with the problem , and are not 
ostrich-like, shutting their eyes to ifN^ I was laughed at 
when I first mooted the question of the poverty of India, 
and assigned as one of its causes the employment of ah 
expensive foieign agency But now the highest authority 
emphasizes this view The Secretary of State, in the ' 
letter just referied to, said — 

The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources 
of the pubho revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits 
of the people and their strong aversion to change, whioh is more 
specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but likewise 
from the oharacter of the government, which is in the hands of 
foreignei^, who hold all the prinoipal administrative offices, and 
form so large a pact of the Army The impatience of new taxation 
which would have to be borne, wholly as a consequence of the 
foreign rule imposed on the country and virtually to meet additions 
to oharges arising outside of the country would constitute a politi- 
cal danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not 
at all appreciated h) persons who have no knowledge of, or 
oonoern in, the Government of India, but which those responsible 
for that government have long regarded as of the most serious 
Older 

We may be sure that the public conscience of England 
will ask why the natives of India, after a hundred years of 


British rule, are so poor , ^nd as John Bull, in a cartoon 
in Punch, is represented os doing, will wonder that India 
IS a beggai when he thought she had a mint of money?) 
India’s pabudous wealth. 


Unfortunately, this idea of India’s wealth is utteily 
delusive, and if a proper system of representation in the 
2 
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'Councils be conceded, our reptebentafcives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils and to our luleis those 
causes which aie opeiating to undeimine our wealth and 
prosperity, and guide the Government to the piopei reme- 
dies for the gieatest of all evils— the poveity of the 
masses All the benefits- we have deiived from British 
rule", all the noble projects of our Biitish luleis, will go for 
nothing if after all the country is to continue sinking 
deepei and deeper into the abyss ot destitution At one 
time, I was denounced as a pessimist , but now that we 
have it on the authority of our rulers themselves that we 
ate 1)65 !/ poor, it has become the right, afj well as the duty, 
of this Congress to set forth its convictions, both as to this 
widespread destitution and the primary steps needful foi 
its alleviation. Nothing is more dear to the heart of 
England — and I speak fiom actual knowledge — than 
India’s welfare , and if we only speak out loud enough, and 
persistently enough, to leacli that busy heait, vrs shall not 
speak in vain ( Pi olonged cheei mg ) 

, CONCLUSION. 

There will be several other questions bought before 
the Congress at then committe meetings during the next 
three days, and 1 am sure from the names of the delegates, 
as far as I am informed, that they will prosecute their 
dehbeiationa with all possible moderation I am sure that 
they will fully [appieciate the benefits of the rule under 
■which they live, while the fact that our rulers are willing 
to di) whatever we can show them to be necessary for oui 
welfare, should bo enough to encourage all in the work I 
do not know that I need now detain you with any further 
remarks You have now some idea of what progress has 
been made in respect of the matters which were discussed 
last year. I hope we may congratulate ourselves nest 
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year that we have made furthei progress in attaining the 
objects alike of the past year’s resolutions and those we 
may this year pass I, for one, am hopeful that, if we are 
only true to oui selves, if we only Jo justice to ourselves, 
and the noble education which has been given to us by our 
rulers and speak fieely, with the freedom of speech which 
has been granted to us, we may faiily expect our Govern- 
ment to listen to us and to grant us our leasonable 
demands {^Loud ohem s ) 

I will conclude this short address by repeating my 
sincere thanks to all of you for having placed me in this 
honourable position and by again returning thanks to our 
Bengal brethien on behalf of all the delegates whom they 
have so cordially welcomed here. 



Ninth Congress — Lahwe — 1S9S 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

INTmODTICTION 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I need not say how deeply I 
feel the hononi you have done me by electing me a second 
tune to prhfeide ovei your delibeiations I thank you 
sincerely foi this honour In the perfoimance of the 
onerous ddties of this high position, I shall need your great 
indulgence and support, and I have no doubt that I shall 
recen e them {Applause ) 

I am much pleased that I have the privilege of pi end- 
ing at the very fiist Oongiess held in Punjab, as I had at 
Calcutta m 1886 I have taken, as you may be awaie, 
some inteiest in the material condition of Punjab In my 
first lettei to the Secietary of State for India, in 1880, on 
the material condition of India, I took Punjab foi my 
illustration, and woiked out in detail its total annua! 
income and the absolute wants of its common labouiei 
As to the loyalty of the Punjabis — Hindus, Sikhs, or 
Muhammadans — it has proved true through the most fieiy 
ordeal on a most trying and cutical occasion {Applause ) 

The occasion of this Session of the Congress in Punjab 
has been a most happy coincidence On Punjab rests a 
double responsibility, one external and one internal If 
ever that hated threatened invasion of the Russians 
comes on, Punjab will have to bear ,the first brunt of the 
battle, and contented under Biitish rule, as I hope India 
will be, Punjab will fight to her last man in loyalty and 
patriotism — loyalty to the British Power, and patriotism 
to protect the healths and homes of her beloved country 
of India {Loud applause ) 
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Punjab’s RESPONSiBiUTy m safeguaeding the empire 
The internal responsibility which at pi esent rests upon 
the Punjabis and other warrioi laces of India is this I 
have always understood and believed that manliness was 
associated with love of justice, generosity and intellect 
So oui Biitish tutors have always taughc us and have 
always claimed for themselves such charactei And I 
cannot understand how any one could or should deny tt> 
you and other manly races of India the same chaiacterietics 
of human natuie But yet we aie gravely told that on 
the contrary the manliness of these laces of India is 
associated ivith meanness, nnpatiiotic selfishness, and in- 
feriority of intellect, and that theiefoie like the dog m 
the mangel, yon and the other waiiior races will be 
mean enough to oppose the lesolution about Simultaneous 
Examinations, and unpatriotic and selfish enough to pre- 
vent the general pi ogress of all India {SJtame ) 

Cm offence and insult to a people, and that people 
admitted to be a manly people, go any furthei ? Look at 
the numbers of Punjibis studying in England Now this 
happy coincidence of this meeting in Punjab you, eon- 
sideiing eveiy son of India as an Indian and a compamot, 
have invited me— not a Punjabi, not a Muhammadan, nor 
a Sikh — from a distance of thousands of miles to enjoy the 
honoui of piesiding ovei this Congress, and with this 
gathering from all parts of India as the gu6-.ts of the 
Punjabis,^ou conclusively once for all and forever, set the 
matter at lest that the Pnnjabis with all othei Indians do 
earnestly desire the Simultaneous Examinations as the 
only method in which justice can he done to all the people 
of India, as this Congress has repeatedly resolvei^ And 
moreover, Punjab has the credit of holding the veiy fiist 
public meeting in favoui of the Resolution passed by the 



House of Commons for Simultaneous Examinations 
{Cheers ) 

When I use the words English or British, I mean all 
the peoples of the Hinted Kingdom 

MSArn or justice telano. 

It IS our melancholy duty to recoid the ‘loss of one of 
our gieatest patriots, JJustice Kasinath Triinbak Telang, 
It IS a heavy loss to India , you all know what a high 
place he held in our estimation for his gieat ability, learn- 
ing, 'eloquence, sound judgment, wise counsel and leader- 
ship. I have known him and woiked with him foi many 
yeais, and I have not known any one moie earnest and 
devoted to the cause of our country’s welfaie He was one 
of the most active foundeis of this Congress, ‘and was its 
fiist hard-woiking Secretary in Bombay. From the very 
tot he had taken a waim interest and active part in oui 
work, and eien .after he became a Judge, his sound advice 
was always at oiii disposal. 

EECENT HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO INDIANS 

I am gUd Mr. Mahadev Govind Eanade is appointed 
in his place. {Cheers ) It does much credit, indeed, to Lord' 
Harris for the selection, and I am sure Mr. Eanade will 
piove himself worthy of the post. I have known him 
long, and his .ibihty and learning are well-known 
{Applause ) His sound judgment and earnest work m 
various ways ha\e done valuable services to the cause of 
India {Ajyphaise) 

I .am also much pleased that an Indian, Mr Piamada 
Ohaian Banner ji, succeeds Mi. Justice Mahmud at AlLt- 
habad {Cheers ) 

I feel thankful to the Local Goiernments and the 
Indian Goi ernment foi such appointments, and to Loid 
Kimberley foi his sanction of them among which I may 
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include also the decision about the Sanskiit Ohair at 
Madras. {Applause ) I feel the more thankful to Lord 
Kimberley, for I am afiaid, and I hope I may be wrong, 
that there has been a tendency of npt only not loyally 
carrying out the lule about situations of Rs 200 and up- 
wards to be given to Indians, but that even such posts as 
have been already given to them ai e being snatched away 
fiom their hands. Lord Kimberley’s firmness in not 
allowing this is, therefore, so much the moie woithy of 
praise and our thankfulness 

Loid Kimbeiley also took prompt action to pievent 
the retrograde step in connection with the Jury system in 
Bengal for which Mi Paul and other fiiend.s mteiested 
themselves in Pailiament , and also to pievent the letio- 
grade inteiferenoe witli the Ohairmanship of Municipali- 
ties at the instance of oui Biitish Committee in London 
I do hope that in the same spiiit Loid Kimbeiley ivill con- 
sider our lepresentations about the extension of the Jury 
system, 

A MESSAGE PROM CENTRAL PINSBDRl 
Befoie proceeding furthei, letmepeifoim thegiatifj- 
ing task of communicating to you a message of sympathy 
and goodwill which I have brought foi you from Central 
Finsbury {Loud applanse andi th) ee cheers fo) the electors 
of Cent) al Finsbuiy) On learning that I had accepted 
youi invitation to preside, the Council of the Central Fins- 
bury United Libei il and Radical Association passed a 
Resolution, which I have now the pleasure of placing 
before you, signed by Mi Joseph Walton, the Chairman, 
and forwarded to me by the Honorary Secretary, Mi. R. 
M H Giiffith, one of my best friends and suppoiters 

The Contial Fioubury United Liberal and Badioal Aaaooiation, 
in view of Mr Naoroji’s visit to India at the end of November 
next, have passed the following Resolntion — 
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"1 That the Qeijeral Counoil of the Central Finsbury United 
Liberal and Badioal Asaoeiatton desue to record their high appie- 
oiation of the admirable and most exemplaiy manner in which Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji has performed his duties as representative of 
this oonatituenoy in the House of Commons and leaining that he 
IS, in the eouise of a few months, to visit India to pieaide over the 
Ninth Session of the Indian National Congiess, lequest him to 
eommunioate to that body an expiession of their full sympathy 
alike with all the efforts ot that Congress for the welfare of India, 
and with the Resolution which has been recently passed by the 
House of Commons (m the adoption of whioh Mr. Dadabhai Nao- 
ro]i has been so largely instrumental) in favoiu ot holding Simul- 
taneous Examinations in India and in Britain of candidates for all 
the Indian Civil Services, and further express the earnest hope that 
full effect will, as speedily as possible, be given by the Qoveuiment 
to this measure ot justice which has been already too long delayed, 
/App/auseJ 

“2 That a copy o! this Resolution bo foi warded to Mr 
Dadabhai Naotoji 

“ (Signed) Joseph Walton, 

0/iatrman of Mteting," 

The Resolution has been sent to Mr. Naoioji with an accom- 
panying letter, which says — 

“Central Pinsbuiy United Liberal and Radical Association, 
20, St John Street Road, Cletkenwell,' 

London, E.C 

"Dear Sir, — I have been gdiroeted to forward to you the 
•enclosed copy of Resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Council of this Association. 

“ Joining in the hope ot my ootleagues that the result of our 
efforts may be ot mateiial and lasting good and wishing you a 
fruitful journey, with a speedy return to us, the constituents 
you so worthily represent in Parliament, 

“I am, yours faithfully, 

“ R* M H Grippiths, 

Bonoiniy beoetaiy 

“ The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji, M P , 

House of Commons, Westminstei, 

August 1S9S,” 

ANGLO-INDIAN TTEWS ON THE EDUCATED NATIVES 

The fact is, and it stands to reason, that the thinking 
poition and the educated, whether in English or m their 
own learning, of all classes and cieeds, in then common 
nationality as Indians, are naturally becoming the leaders 
of the people. Those Indians, specially, 'who have 
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received a good English education, have the double ad- 
vantage of knowing their own countrymen as well as. 
iinderstxnding and appieeiating the merits of British men 
and British rule, with the result, as Sir Bartle Frere has 
well put it “And now wherevei I go I find the best ex- 
ponents of the policy of the English Government, and the 
most able co-adjutois in adjusting that policy to the pecu- 
diaiities of the natives of India, among the ranks of the 
educated natives ” {A2}j}laitse ) 

Or as the Government of India has said, “ To the 
minds of at least the educated among the (people of India 
— and the number is 'lapidly iiicieasing — any idea of the 
subversion of the British power is ibhorrent ” {Heai 
hem ) Government of India’s despatch, dated 8th June 
1880, to Secretary of State for India 

And as Loid Dufieiin, as Viceroj of India, has said m 
his Jubilee Speech, “ We are surrounded on all sides by 
native gentlemen of gieat attainments and ^intelligence, 
fiom whose hearty, loyal and honest co-opeiation we may 
hope to derive the greatest benefit ” (Applause ) 

It would be the height of univisdom, after ^themselves 
creating this great new force, ‘ which is rapidly increas- 
ing ” as “ the best exponents i and co-adjutois,” as “ ab- 
horring the subieision of the British power,” and from 
whose “ hearty, loyal and honest co-opeiation the greatest 
benefit can arise,” that the luling authorities should drive 
this foice into opposition instead of drawing it to their 
own side ‘’fiy taking it into confidence and theieby 
strengthening their ^own foundation This Congress re- 
presents the Aristocracy of intellect and the new political 
life, created by themselves, which is at present deeply 
grateful to, its Cieator Common sense tells you — have it 
with you, instead of against you 
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SIIIULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

'With regaid to yom other most important Resolution, 
to hold examinations simultaneously both in India and 
England for all the Civil Sei vices, it would not have be- 
come a piactical fact by the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 2nd June last, had it not been to a large 
extent foi your peiseveiing but constitutional demand for 
it made with moderation during all the yeais of yoiii 
existence. {Applause^ I am glad that in the last Budget 
debate the Hnder-Secietary of State foi India has given 
us this assuiance — 

“ It may be in the recollection of the House that, m 
my official capacity, it whs my duty eailiei in the Session 
to oppose a Resolution in favour of Simultaneous Exami- 
nations, but the House of Commons thought difteiently 
fiom the Government That once done, I need hardly 
say that there is no disposition on the part of tho Secre- 
tary of State foi India oi myself to attempt to thwart 
or defeat the effect of the vote of the House of Commons 
on that Resolution ” {tJear, hear and applame) Debates 
Vol. Xm, 1893, yti 1835 

We all cannot but feel thankful to the Secretaiy 
of State, Loid Kunbeiley and the Under-Secretary 
of State, Ml George Russell, foi this satisfactory 
assui'aiice 

I may yust remark here m passing that I am not able 
to understand why the higher Cuul and Educational 
Medical Services are handed ovei to Military Medical 
Offieeis, instead of there being a sepaiate Civil Medical 
Service, dealt with by Simultaneous Examinations in 
India and England, as we expect to have foi the other 
Civil Seivices i also may ask why some highei Civil 
Engineering posts are given to Mihtaiy Engineers 
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BRITISH INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

One thing more I may say Your eftorts have 
succeeded not only m creating aninteiest in Indian afiairs, 
but also a desire among the people of the United Kingdom 
to promote our true v?elfare. {Emr, hew.) Had you 
achieved in the course of the past eight years only this 
much and no more, you would have amply justified youi 
ei.i9tence (Chems) You ha^e proved two things — that 
you are moderate and reasonable in what you ask, and that 
the British people aie willing to grant what is shown to be 
reasonable 

It IS not necessniy for me to enlarge upon the subject 
of your ju«tification fuither than this, that all the Eesolii- 
tions you have formulated havemoie oi less advanced, 
that they aie receiving attentive consideiation is testified 
b> the continuous discussions that have been going on m 
the Press and on the Platfoim both heie and in England 
In England itself many a cause, great or small, has to 
agitate long before making an impression What stiug- 
gles have there been in Parliament itself and out of 
Parliament for the Corn Laws, Slavery Laws, Factoiy 
Laws, Parliamentary Reforms, and many otheis, in shoit^ 
in every important Legislation 2 We must keep courage,, 
persevere, and “ nerer say die ” {Loud applause ) 

KEOEPTION TO DADABHAI NAOROJI IN BABLIAMBNT 
One more result, though not the least, of jour 
labours, I shall briefly touch upon The efiect which your 
labours pioduced on the minds of the people of the United 
Kingdom has helped laigelj an Indian to find his way 
into the Great Imperial Pailiaraent, and in confirmation 
of this, I need not go fuithei than remind you of the 
generous action of Central Pinsbuiy and the words of the 
Resolution of the Council of its United Libeial and 
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Badical A&&ociatioii which I have already placed oefoie 
you, (A2}2)lause ) 

As you are all aware, though it was long my wibh, 
my fiiend the Hon Mi. Lai Mohan Chose made the 
liist attempt, and twice contested Deptfoid, with no little 
oliancea of success, but adverse ciicumstances proved too 
stiong for him We owe a debt of giatitudp to Dept- 
foid, and also to Holboin, which gave me the first lift, 
and in my contest there, though a foilorn hope, the 
Liberal electois eseited their utmost, and gave me a very 
satisfactory poll (Cheets) 

My mind also turns to those good friends of Indii — 
Bright, Fawcett, Biadlaugh and others, {applai<>se ) — who 
pioneered foi us, piepaied foi the coming of this result, 
and helped us when we weie helpless 

This naturally would make you desiie and lead me to 
say a few woids about the character of the reception 
given to the Indian Member in the 'House of Commons 
It was everything that could be desired (Oheeis.) The 
welcome was general from all sides, as the interest in 
Indian affairs has been much inoi easing, and there is a 
desire to do justice to India {/ienewecl cheering ) Mr. 
Cladstone on two occasions not only expressed his satis- 
faction to me at finding an Indian in the House, but 
expressed also a strong wisb to see several more^j 

The attendance on Indian questions has been good, 
and what is still bettei, themteiest in the Indian debates 
has been earnest, and with a desire to uiideistand and 
judge rightly India has, indeed, fated well this Session, 
notwithstanding its othei unpiecedentedly heavy work 

PARLIAUENTABY INTEREST IN INDIAN QUESTIONS 

Thankful as we are to many Members of all sides, I 
am bound to express our special thanks to the Irish, 
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Labour and Eadical Members {Laud’ cheets) 1 heard 
from Ml Davitt, two days before my departuie, “ Don’t 
forget to tell your colleagues at the Congress that eveiy 
one of Iieland’s Home Rule Membeis m Parliament is at 
your back in the cause of the Indian People ” {Prolonged 
cheet mg ) All our friends who had been working for 
us before are not only as zealous and staunch as ever, 
but rooie active and earnest 1 cannot do better than 
to record in this place with thankfulness the names of 
all those Members from all parties who voted foi the 
Resolution of 2nd June last in favoui of Simultaneous 
Examinations in England and India for all the Indian 
Civil Services * 

As the ballot fell to Mr Herbeit Paul, {thee Cheers 
foi Mr Paul) he, as you aie awaie, moved the Resolu- 
tion, and you know also how well and ably he advocated 
the cause, and has ever since kept up a watchful inteiest 
in and eye on it I may mention here that I had sent a 
whip or notice to every Member of the House of Commons 
for this debate 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr 
Speaker do now leave the Chau ” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the woid 
“ That ” to the end of the Question, m order to add' 
the words “ all open Competitive Examinations hereto- 
fore held in England alone for appointments to the Civil 
Sei vices of India shall henceforth be held simultaneously 
both in India and England, such Examinations in both 
countries being identical in their nature, and all who 
compete being finally classified in one list according to 
merit — {Mr Paul ) 
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Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question ” — 

The House divided , Ayes 76, Noes 84 
I may say here a few words about the pi ogress we are 
making in our Pailiamentary position By the exertions 
of Sir William Wedderburn, {applausti), Mr Came, 
{appldmp), and other friends, an Indian Parliamentary 
Oommittee has been foimed, of which Sir William 
Wedderburn is the Chairman and Mr Herbert Roberts 
IS the Secretary {Applause ) The Oommittee is not yet 
fully formed It will, we hope, be a laiger General 
Oommittee of our suppoiters with a small Executive 
Committee, like other similai Committees that exist in 
the House for other causes. I give the names of the 
Membeis now fully enrolled in this Committee — Mr 
Jacob Blight, Mr Came, Mr John E Ellis, Dr W A 
Hunter, Mr Illingworth, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr Walter 
B McLaren, Mr Swift MacNeiU, Mr. Dadabhn Naoroji, 
Mr H Paul, Su Joseph Pease, Mr T H. Roberts, Mr. 
R. T Reid, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr C E Schwann, Mr 
Eugene Wason, Mr Webb, Sii W Wedderburn 

Besides these, theie are a large number of Membeis 
(exclusive of the 70 or 80 lush Members already referred 
to) whom we count as supporters, and hope to see fully 
enrolled Membeis on oui Indian Parliamentary Commit- 
tee before long. 

On the eve of my departure, the Committee invited me 
to a private dinner at the House, and gave me a hearty 
Godspeed and wishes of success, with an expression of 
their earnest desire to see justice done to India {Applause ) 
Before leaving this subject of Parliament, let me offer 
to Mr George Russell, the Hnder-Secretary of State for 
India, my smcere thanks for his sympathetic and cordial 
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■fci'eatment of me m all I had to do with him, and for his 
personal good feeling and kindness towai da me. {Applause.) 

PDTDRE OF THE CONGRESS 

With all that has been done by the Congress, we have 
only begun oui woik We have yet much and very 
much more woik to do till that political, moral and 
material condition is attained by us which will raise us 
leally to the level of our Biitish fellow-citizens in pros- 
perity and political elevation, and thereby consolidate 
the British power on the impeushable foundation of justice, 
mutual benefit and the contentment and loyalty of the 
people 

The reason why I have dwelt upon oui past life is 
that it shows that our future is promising and hopeful, 
that our faith in the instinctive love of justice and fair 
play of the people of the United Kingdom is not mis- 
placed, and that if we aie true to ourselves and learn 
from the British character the self-sacrifice and peisevei- 
ance which the Biitish so laigely possess, we need never 
despair of obtaining every justice and reform which we 
may reasonably claim as oui birthright as British citizens 
{Cheeks ) 

What then is to be oui future work We have yet 
to surmount much prejudice, prepossessions, and mis- 
apprehension of our tiue, material and political condition 
But our course is clear and straight before us. On the 
one hand, we need not despair or quariel with those who 
are against us , we should, on the other hand, go on steadily, 
peisevei'ingly and moderately with the representation of 
our gi levances and just rights , 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE CODNOILS 

In connection with the question of our Legislative 
Uouncils we have yet very much work before us Not 
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only are the present rules unsatisfactory even for the 
fulfilment of the present Act itself as interpreted m the 
House by Mi Gladstone, not only have we yet to obtain 
the full “ living representation ” of the people of India 
in these Councils, but also much further extension of 
then present extremely restiicted powers which render 
the Councils almost a mere name By the Act of 1861 
(19), without the permission of the Governor-General, no 
member can introduce any ineasuie (which virtually 
amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting the public 
debt or public revenues or foi imposing any charge on 
such revenue, oi the discipline and maintenance of any 
part of Her Majesty’s Military or Naval forces This 
means that, as far as the spending of our money is con- 
cerned, the Legislative Council is simply as if it did not 
exist at all {Ones of '' Shame, shame") No motion can 
be made by any membei unless such motion be for leave 
to introduce some measure or have refeience to some 
measure actually introduced thereunto Thus, there is no 
opportumty of calhng any Depaitment oi Government to 
account for their acts (Section 52 ) All things which shall 
be done by the Secretary of State shdl have the same 
force and validity as if this Act (1861) had not been 
passed Here is full arbitrary power By the Act (1892, 
Section 52), no member shall have power to submit or pio- 
pose any resolution or to divide the Council in respect of 
any such financial discussion, or the answer to any ques- 
tion asked under the authority of this Act or the rules 
made under this Act Such is the poor character of the 
extent of concession made to discuss finances or to put 
questions Rules made under this Act (1892) shall not be 
subject to alteration or amendment at meetings foi the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations Also (Act 1861, 
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Section 22) the Secretary of State for India can by an Act 
of Parliament raise any mone\ in the United Kingdom foi 
the Government ot India, and thus pda up any amount of 
buiden on the Indian taxpayoi, without his having a word 
to say upon it. We aie to all intents and purposes under 
iin arbitiAiy rule, and aie just onl) abiut at the thresh- 
old of a true Legislative Council 

INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE 

Amongst the most irapoitant work of the Councils is 
the Budget What is the condition of the Budget debate 
both here and in England 2 The House of Commons devotes 
week after week for supply of the English Budget, when 
every item ot expenditure is discussed oi may be altered ; 
and not only that, but the conduc^ of the department 
during the yeai is brought under review, which becomes an 
important cheek to any arbitrary, unjust or illegal action. 
But what 18 the Indian Budget debate or procedure * Here 
the Financial Statement is made by the Finance Minister 
Then a week or so aftei, a few speeches aie made to no 
piactical effect, no practical motion or resolution, and the 
whole thing is over ( Shame ) Somewhat similar is the 
fate of the Indian Budget in the House of Commons, with 
the advantage of proposing any amendments and, at least, 
of having one amendment with practical effect of a divi- 
sion, or vote But there is also the important advantage 
ot bringing in any Indian measuie or motion in the course 
of the Session in accordance with the rules and orders of 
the House like any other measure or motion I felt 
thankful that at the last Budget debate, though there 
was the usual additional agony of the last day of the 
Session, yet there was not also the agony of scanty 
‘ attendance, thanks to the increasing interest in the House 
in Indian matters and to the friends of India {Applause.) 

3 
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In both places no practical check on any waste, extiavagant 
or unnecessary expenditiue I am not at present discuss- 
ing the merits of such Councils and restiiction of powers, 
bub that such matters will lequire your attention and con- 
sideration, that even in this one matter of Legislative 
'Councils you have yet to secure Mr Gladstone’s “ leal 
living representative voice of the people” being heaid 
'upon every detail of the Government of British India 
{Seai\ hem ) 

UTDIAN EEPEESBNTATION IN PAELIAJIENT 
There is, howevei, another impoitant matter — I mean 
the^ direct repiesentation from India in the Imperial 
Parliament {Applause ) As all oui Imperial questions 
and relations betwee^ India and the United Kingdom, 
all amendments of Pai liamentary Acts already passed and 
existing, 01 all important Acts that may be and can be 
only passed hereafter in Parliament, and all our ultimate 
appeals can be settled in Pailiament alone, it is of extreme 
impoitance that theie should be some reasonable direct 
lepresentation from India in the House of Commons and 
the representatives may be Indians oi Europeans as long 
as they are the choice directly of Indian Constituencies, 
just as you have delegates to this Congress of Indians or 
Europeans 

Oential Finsbmy has been generous to us , other 
constituencies may also extend to us such generous con- 
sideiation and help, but it is not fan that we should be 
left to depend upon the generosity of English Consti- 
tuencies {Bear, heat ) Under present cncumstances we 
have a right to have direct representation. 1 hope the 
time IS not very distant when we may successfully appeal 
to Parliament to 'grant us the true status of British* 
political citwenship {Cheers) J do not overlook that 
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aeveial matters will have to be considered, and I am not 
at present placing befoie you a cut-and-dry scheme My 
only object is to draw youi attention to this vital subject 

POVEKTY OF INDIA 

But the gieatest question before you, the question of 
all questions, is the poverty of India {l/ea?, heat ) This 
will be, I am much afraid, the gieat future trouble both 
lof the Indian people and of the British Billers It is the 
lock ahead In this mattei wo aie labouiing under one 
great disadvantage This poverty we attribute to the 
system, and not to the officials who administer that sys-^ 
tern ( Hear, heat and applause ) But unfortunately for^ 
us, for themselves and the Bntish people, the officials 
{with clear-sighted exceptions of couise) make the msttei 
personal, and do not considei impartially and with calm- 
ness of judgment this all-impoitant subject The piesent 
Duke of Devonshire has well put this state of the official 
mind, which is peculiarly applicable in connection with 
this subject He said, “ The Anglo-Indian, whatevei 
may be his meiits, and no doubt they aie just, is not a 
person who is distinguished by an exceptionally calm 
judgment” — Speech, H of C , 23»d August, 1883. 

Ml. Gladstone also lately, in the Opium debate, re- 
marked — “ That it was a sad thing to say, but un- 
questionably it happens not infrequently m human affairs, 
that those who fiom then situation ought to know the 
most and the best, yet fiom prejudice and piepossessions 
knew the least and the worst ” {ffear, heai ) 

This has been our misfoi tune with officials But there 
have been and aie some thoughtful officuals who know the 
truth, li^ Loid Lawrence and otheis in the past, and in 
the present times like the latest Finance Mmisteis, Lord 
Oromer, Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir David Baibou", 
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■who have perceived and stated the teriible tiuth that 
British India ib extremely poor Among other official 
several have testified to the sad fact, in “ Confidential 
Beports,” which Government do not publish — and this 
after a hundred years of the work of these officials undei 
the piesent unnatural system The system being un- 
natuifil, were the officials the very angels themselves, oi 
as many Gladstones, they cannot prevent the e-vils of the 
system and cannot do much good When Mr Bayley 
and I moved for a Eoyal Commission ot Inquiiy, it was 
said that I had not produced evidence of poverty, it was 
not so , but it IS difficult to make those see who would / 
^‘*hot see. {Lcmghtei and applause ) To eveiy mernbei of 
the House I had pieviou.slj sent my papers of all neces- 
sary evidence on the annual income and abbolute wants 
of the people of India I do not know whethei any of 
those who opposed us had taken the trouble to read this, 
and it w.ih unfau to expect that in making out a pnma 
facie case for oux motion, I should reiterate, with the 
unnecessary waste of some hours of the piecious time of 
the House, all the evidence already in their hands 
POVERTY OF INDIA AND OFFIOIAL STATISTICS , 

You lemember my papers on the Poverty of India, and 
I have asked for Returns to bring up information to date, 
so that a fan compaiison of the present with the past , 
may enable the House to come to a correct judgment. I 
am sorry the Government of India refuses to make a 
return of a Note prepared so late as 1881 by Sir David 
Baiboui, upon which the then Finance Minister (Lord 
Oromai) based his statement in his speech in 1882 about 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the people |>do not 
see why the Government of India should refuse The 
ifdte, I am told, is an important document. Government 
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'for its own sake should be ready to give it. In 1880, 
the pieeent Duke of Devonshire, then Secietary of State 
for India, readily gave me some statistics and mfotma- 
■tion prepared by Mr F Danvers, though I did not know 
of their existence This enabled me to point out some 
errors and to explain some points which had been mis- 
understood, Such information is extiemely necessary, 
not meiely for the sake of the exceedingly poor masses 
of the people, but for the very stability of the British 
power itself 

The question of the Poverty of India should be fully 
laised, grappled with and settled The Government ought 
to deal boldly and bioadly with it Let theie be a re- 
turn in detail, coirectly calculated, made eveiy year of 
the total annual income of all British India, pei head of 
population, and of the requirements of a labourer to hve 
in working health, and not as a starved beast of burden 
Unless such complete and accurate infoimation is given 
eveiy year in detail, it lb idle and useless to make mere 
unfounded asseitions that India is pvospeiing. 

It must also be remembered that Lord Oiomei's 
annual aveiage of not more than Es 27 pei head is for 
the whole population, including the rich and all classes, 
and not what the gieat mass of the population can or do 
actually get Out of the total annual income of British 
India, all that poition must be deducted which belongs to 
Euiopean Planteis, Manufactuierb, and Mine-owners, 
and not to the people of British India, exiepting the poor 
wages they leeeive, to giudgeto give away then own 
country’s wealth, to the benefit of a foieign people An- 
other portion IS enjoyed in and earned out from the 
country on a fir larger share pei head by many who are 
not the children of the soil— official and non-official. 
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Then the uppei and middle classes of the Indians them- 
selves t leceive much moie than then aveiage shaie The 
great mass of the pooi people, therefoie, have a much 
lowei average than even the wi etched “ not more than 
Es 27 ” pel head 

You know that I had calculated the average of the 
income as being Ea 20 pei head pei annum, and when 
Loid Ciomei’s statement of Es 27 appeared, I requested 
him to give me his calculations but he lefused However, 
Es 20 01 “ not moiethan Es 27 ” — how wretched is the- 
oondition of a oountiy of such income, after a hundred 
yeais of the most costly administiation, andean such a 
thing last ? (C)ies of “ No, no ”.) 

It IS lemaikable that theie is no phase of the Indian 
problem which clear-headed and fair-minded Anglo- 
Indians have not already seen and indicated More than 
a hundred years ago, in 1787, Sir John Shoie wrote these 
lemaikable, fai -seeing, and prophetic words — 

’Whatever allowance we may make for the increased indusjiry 
of the sub],eota of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for 
the produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than counter- 
balanced by evils inseparable from tbe system of a remote foreign 
dominion —Pail Ret 377 0/1812, 

And these words of prophecy nie true to the present 
day ^ I pass over what has been said by other Euiopean 
officials at difterent times during the hundred years 1' 
come to 1886, and heie is a curious and complete res- 
ponse after a hundred years by the Secretary of State for 
India In- a despatch (26th January, 1886) to the 
Tieasur), he makes a significant admission about the 
consequences of the chaiacter of the Government of the 
foieign rule of Britain. He says — 

The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources* 
of the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits 
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of the people and their stiong aversion to change which is more 
specially exhibited to new forma of taxation, but likewise from the 
ohnraoter of the Government, wbioh is in the hands of foreigneis, 
who hold all the prinuipal administrative offices and form so laige 
a part of the Army The imposition of new taxation whioh would 
have to bo borne wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule 
imposed on the oountiy and virtually to meet additions to 
oliaiges arising outside of the country would constitute a political 
danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at 
all appiooiated by persons who have no knowledge of or eonoern 
in the Government of India, but whioh those responsible for 
that Government have long regarded as of the moat serious 
order. 

What a stiange confirmation, fulfilment and explana- 
tion of the very reason of the piophecy of a hundred 
yeais ago, and admission now that because the cbaiacter 
of the present Govei ament is such that “ xt is xn the hands 
of the foreigner s ivho hold nil tlce jxrinoipal admixxxati alive 
oftoes and form so laige a paii of the army," the conse- 
quence of it is a “yjohticaf danger," the real magnitude 
of which IS “ of the most sm lous older ” 

Need I, after this declaration even, despaii that some 
of oui Anglo-Indian friends would not take a lesson from 
the Secretar} of State and understand the evil of the 
system under which India is suffering 2 Have I ever 
said anything clearei or strongei than this despatch has 
done ? It gives my whole fear of the futuie perils to 
the people of India and political dangei to the British 
powei in a nutshell This shows that some ot out Anglo- 
ludian authorities have not been, nor are, so dull and 
blind as not to have seen befoie or see now the whole 
peiil of the position, and the unnatural and suicidal sys- 
tem of administration 

Yes, figures aie quoted by some of what they call 
“ increase of trade,” “ balance of tiadein favoui of India,” 
“ luci ease of industry,” “ hoarding of treasuie in British 
India,” etc , etc , , but our misfoitune is that these people,. 
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With bias and piejudices and piepossessions, and appaient- 
!y having not very cleai ideas of the piinoiples, piocesses, 
and details of commercial and banking operations and 
transactions, and of the pertmbations of what Sir John 
Shore called “ the evils of a distant foreign dominion,” 
are not able to understand and read aright these facts and 
figures of the commercial and economic conditions of 
British India. These people do not realise or seem to 
understand that what are called “ the trade returns of 
British India ” are misleading, and are not the trade le- 
turns of British India A good portion of both the im- 
poits and exports of both meichandise and treasuie belong 
to the Native States and to countries beyond the bordeis, 
and not to British India. A separate return must be 
made of the imports and expoits of the non-Biitish teiii- 
tories, so that a coirect account of the true tiade of 
Biitish 111 ha may be given by itself — and then there 
should be some statement of the exports which are not 
trade exports at all, but only political and private Euro- 
pean lemittances , and then only will it be seen how 
wietohed this British Indian true trade is, and how fsilla- 
cious and misleading the present returns aie A return is 
made every year called “ The Material and Moral Pi ogress 
of India ” But that part regarding “ Material Progress ” 
to which I am confining my ob-.eivations is very impeifect 
and misleading As I have already said, nothing short of 
a return every year of the average annual income pei 
head of population of Bntish India, and of the absolute 
necessaiies of life foi a healthy labourer, in detailed 
calculation, can give any coirect idea of the progress or 
otheiwise of the material condition of the people of British 
India I ask for “ detailed calculation” in the returns, 
because some of the oficials seem to have rather vague 
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notions of the Arithmetic of Aveiages, and though the 
foundation figures may be correct, they bring out lesults 
fai from truth I have pointed out this With instances in 
my papeis I have communicated with the Secretary of 
State for India, and he has communicated with the 
Governments in India But I do not know how far this 
correction has been attended to by those who calculate 
averages 

TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

What IS grievous is that the piesent unnatuial 
system, as predicted by Sir John Shoie, is destructive to 
us, with a partial benefit to the United Kingdom with oui 
cuise upon it But were a natural system to prevail, the 
commercial and industrial benefits aided by perfect free- 
trade that exists between India and the United Kingdom 
will be to both countries of an extent of which we can at 
present foim no conception 

But here is an inexhaustible market of 221,000,000 
of then own civilized fellow-citi/ens with some 66,000,000 
more of the people of the Native States, and what a great 
tiade would aiiso with such an enoimous market, and the 
United Kingdom would not for a long time hear anything 
about her “ unemployed ” It is only some people of the 
United Kingdom of the higher classes that at present draw 
all the benefit fiom India The gieat mass of the people 
do not derive that benefit from the connection with India 
which they ought to get with benefit to both countries. 
On the other hand, it is with the Native States that theie 
'IS some comparatively decent trade With Bvitish India, 
as compared with its population, the tiade of the United 
Kingdom is wretched indeed aftei a century of a very 
costly administration paid for by the poverty-stricken 
ryots 
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Trulj’ as Macaulay said emphatically 
To trade ivith civilised man is infinitely more piofitable than to 
govern savages , that would indeed be a doting wisdom, which, 
in order that India might remain a dependency, would make it a 
useless and costly dependenoy, which would keep a hundred 
millions (now really 221,000,000) of men from being our ouatomera 
in order that they might continue to be our slaves 

Should this doting wisdom continue ? 

It IS impossible for me to explain in this address 
all the misapprehensions I have already explained my 
views aa fully as possible in my papers These views weie 
at fiist iidiouled and pooh-poohed till the highest financial 
authoiities, the latest Finance Ministeis themselves, 
admitted the extieme poveity of India Lord Oromer 
summed up the situation in these remarkable words in 
1882 “ It has been calculated that the average income per 
head of population in India is not more than Rs 27 a 
jeai ” “ In England the aveiage income per yeai pei 

head of population was ,£33 , in France it was £23, in 
Turkey which was the poorest country in Europe, it was 
£4 a head ” Comment is unnecessary Let us and the 
Government not live in a fool’s paradise, or time may 
bring disasters to both when it is too late to stop them 
This poverty is the greatest danger both to us and the 
1 ulers In what shapes and varieties of forms the disease 
of poverty may attack the body-politic, and bring out and 
aggiavate othei evils, it is difficult to tell or foresee, but 
that there is danger of “ most serious order," as the 
Seoietaiy of State declares, nobody can deny 

INDIAN LOYALTY 

Were the people of British India allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of then own labour and lesources, and were fan 
relations established between the British and Indian 
peoples, with India contented and piosperous, Britain 
may defey half-a-dozen Russias. {Loud cheer s.) Indians 
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"Will then fight to the last man and to the last rupee for 
then ehaie, as patriots and not as meicenaiies The 
rulers will have only to stamp then foot, and millions will 
spring up to defend the British power and their own 
hearths and homes {Renewed cheet mg ) 

We, the Congress, are only desiious of supporting 
Government, and having this important matter of poverty 
giappled with and settled, we are anxious to pievent “ the 
political danger ” of the “ most serious older," declaied to 
exist by the Secretary of State himself We desire that 
the British connection should endure for a long time to 
come for the sake of our mateiial and political elevation 
among the civihsed nations of the woild It is nopleasuie 
or profit to us to complain unnecessarily or wantonly about 
this poverty 

Were we enemies of Biitish lule, our best course 
would be, not to ciy out, but remain silent, and let the / 
(‘mischief take its course till it ends in disaster as it must I 
But we do not want that disastei, and ive therefoie cry out, 
both for our own sake, hnd foi the sake of the luleis This 
evil of poverty must be boldly faced and remedied 

This IS the question to which we shall have *lo devote 
our best energies. We have, no doubt, to contend against 
many difficulties, but they must besuimounted for every- 
body's sake 

COSTLY ABMY AND CIVIL SERVICES 
The next subject to which I desire to draw your 
attention is this We have a large costly Euiopean 
Army and European Oivil Sei vices It is not to be 
supposed that in these lemarks I accept the necessity for 
them, I take at piesent the situation as it is. 1 now 
submit to the calm consideration of the Biitish people 
and Government these questions Is all this Euiopean 
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service entuely foi the sole benefit of India Has the 
United Kingdom no interest or benefit in it ? Does not 
the greatness of, and the gieatest benefit to, the United 
Kingdom aiise fiom its connection with India ? Should 
not the cost of such gieatnesa and great benefits be shared 
by the United Kingdom in piopoition to its means and 
benefits? Are not these European seivices especially 
imposed upon us on the cleaily admitted and declared 
ground of maintaining the British power 2 Let us see 
what our ruleis themselves say 

BRITISH VIEWS ON THE OOSTLT INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Lord Beaconsfield «aid — 

We had to decide what was the best step to counteract the 
efioits Russia was then making, for though war had not been 
declared, her movemerits had commenced in Central Asia, and the 
struggle has commenced whioh was to decide for ever which power 
should possess the great gates of India, and that the real question 
at issue was whether England should possess the gates of her own 
great empire in India and whether the time had not arrived when 
we could no longer delay that the problem should be solved and 
ID a manner as it has been solved bv Her Majesty’s Government — 
iBanaard, Vol, 260 p. 1094, 25th February 1880 ) 

Again he says — 

We i-esolved that the time has oome when this oountry should 
aoquue the complete command and possession of the gates of the 
Indian Empire bet me at least believe Uiat the Peers of England 
are still determined to uphold not only the empiie but the honour 
of this country. 

Can any words be moie emphatic to show the vast and 
most vital stakes, honour and inteiests of the United 
Kingdom 2 

Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, 
tells us — 

We are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over 
oui Indian Empire that among other things, he 8av,s, 

that supremacy rests upon the maintenance of our European 
Civil Service, that we rest also upon the magnificent European 
Force which we maintain in that country. — “ ISth June^ 

1893 Mansion Souse Dinner to Lord Roberta, 
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This again is another emphatic declaration of the vast 
stakes and interests of the United Kingdom for which 
the European Services aie maintained entirely at oui 
expense 

I shall give one more authoritj only. ^ 

See what a man like Lord Eobeits, the .symbol of 
physical force admits He saj s to the London Chamber 
of Commerce — 

1 rejooe to learn that yon reoognise how indissolubly the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom is bound up with the retention 
of that vast Eastern Bmpiie — 25 May, 1893 Dinnei hy 
the London Ghambei of Commeice ) 

And again he sajs at Glasgow 

That the retention of our Eastern Empire is essential to the 
greatness and prosperity of the^United Kingdom — (“ 2'jmes,” 20f/i 
July, 1893 ) 

Now, I ask again, that with all such deep, vast and 
great inteiests, and the greatness and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, essentially depending on the Eastern 
Empire, and indissolubly bound up with it, is it reasonable, 
IS it just and fan, is it British that all the cost of such 
gieatness, gloiy, and prosperity of the United Kingdom 
should be entiiely, to the last farthing thiown upon the 
wretched Indians, as if the only relations existing between 
the United Kingdom and India were not of mutual benefit, 
but of meie masteis and slaves as Macaulay pointed out to 
be deprecated {Applause and ones of'' No, no ") 

As for the Navy, the Times regards and it is generally 
admitted that the very existence of Britain itself depends 
upon the command of the sea The Times says — 

They will never forgive the Minister or the Ministry that loaves 
them weaker at sea than any possible combination of France and 
another power 

By a telegram I read at Aden, I found Mr. Gladstone 
“ re-affiimed the necessity of British supremacy ” 
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For any wai vessels that may be stationed in India for 
the protection of the interests of both, the expenditure may 
be fairly shared 

lEELANE AND INDIA CONTRASTED JS FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

In the Bill for the better government of Ireland there 
aie provisions by which Ireland is lequiied to pay a 
certain share of the Imperial expenditure according to its 
means, and when necessary to pay a similar share of any 
extiaordinaiy expenditure, Ireland having all its lesouices 
at its own command Now see how vastly different is 
our position Not only will Ireland have all her internal 
services, Irish or under Irish rules causing no foieign 
dram fiom her, but she will also, as she has always enjoy- 
ed, continue to enjoy her share in all the gain and glory 
of the Biitish Empire. Irishmen can be Viceroys, 
Governors, and have any of the appointments in the 
military or civil sei vices of the Empire, with the additional 
advantage of a large number of Members in Parliament 
The Indians, on the other hand, have not only no such 
share at all in the gains and glory of the British Empire 
but are excluded even from the services of their own 
country, with the consequences of an exhausting foreign 
drain, of the deplorable evils foietold by'Sir John Shore 
and subjected to the imposition of every farthing of the 
expenditure Nor has India any votes in Parliament. 
And we have now the additional misfortune that the 
Biitish Cabinet, since the transfer to the Crown, is no 
longer the independent tiibunal to judge between us and 
the Indian authorities, and this adds heavily to our 
difficulties foi obtaining justice and redress, except so far 
as the sense of justice of the non-official membeis of the 
Parliament helps us 
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INDIAN ItlLITARY EXPENDITURE 
There is a strange general misapprehension among 
the people of the United Kingdom They do not seem to 
know that they have not spent a single shiUing either in the 
formation of the British Indian Empire or in its maintenance 
and that as far as I know, every farthing is taken from the 
Indians, with the only exception in my knowledge that 
Mr Gladstone with his sense of justice allowed J6, 000, 000 
towaids the last Afghan War, which, without having any 
voice in it, cost Indiai621,000,000 (Loud axes of Shame ") 

I cannot blame the people of the United Kingdom gener- 
ally for this mistake, when even well-informed papeis 
give utterances to this most unfortunate fallacy As, for 
instance, a paper like the Staiisi, in the extract which my 
friend Mr Uinshaw E Wacha gave you last yeai, sajs 
“ Wtiatever may happen, we must defend India to our 
last shilling and our last man,” while the fact is that 
they have not spent even their first shilling or any shilling 
at all ) , but on the contrary deiived benefits in 

various ways from India of millions on millions every year 
{“ Shame ”) Koi have the fighters in cieating and main- 
taining the British Indian Empiie been only the Biitish 
soldier to “ the last man ” Indian soldiers have done the 
mam work, and if India can be made prosperous and 
contented as it can be by tine statesmanship, the Indian 
soldiei will be ready to fight to “ the last man ” to defend 
Bi itish power [Loiul cheex s ) 

Britain, in fact, cannot send to India “to its last man ” 
The very idea is absurd , on the contraiy she can draw 
from India for her European purpose an inexhaustible 
strength 

Again, the fS'totoi says — “We are at this moment 
spending large sums of money in preparing against a 
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Kussian attack ” Not a farthing of the Biitish money ! 
Every farthing of these “ Ifirge sums,” which are mushing 
us, IS “ imposed ” upon the people of British India 
Such misleading statements aie often made in the English 
Pi ess to oui great injury (“ ^hame ”) 

I repeat, then, that we must submit to the just con- 
sideiation of the Biitish people and Parliament whether 
it IS just and right that they should not pay a fair shaie 
according to their stakes and means, towards all such 
expenditure as is incuired for the benefit of both India 
and the United Kingdom, such expendituie, and the 
lespective share of each, being settled on a peace footing, 
any extraordinaiy expendituie againstany foreign invasion 
being also further fauly shared 

Befoie closing this subject, I may just remark that 
while leaving neoessaiily the highest offices of power and 
control, such as Viceroys and Governois to Europeans, 
I regard the enormous European Services as a great 
political and imperial weakness, in critical political times 
to the British power, as well as the cause, as the present 
Duke of Devonshire pointed out, of the insufficiency of an 
efficient administiation of the country , and also the 'main 
cause of the evils foretold by Sir John Shore, and admit- 
ted by the Seoietaiy of State for India, after a hundred 
years, as a political danger of “a most senous order,” 
and of the poveity of India 

THE BURDEfT OP THE INDIAN TAXPAYER , 

I would not say much upon the next subject, as you 
have had only lately the highest testimonies of two 
Viceroys and three Secretaries of State for India — of 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Bipon, and of the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Cross, and Lord Kimberley You remember 
the debate raised by Lord Northbrook in the House of 
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Xioids a few months ago that the Home Military 
Charges weie unfan and unjust, and all the authori- 
ties I have named endorsed the complaint. But 
even the heads of the Indian authorities ate so 
much in terror of the Tieasury that Lord Kimberley 
said — “ The India Office has no particular desue that 
the question should be re-opened and discussed anew, 
for bitter expeiience has taught the department that the 
re-opening of a question of this kind generally results in 
the imposition of additional charges ” Is this one other 
disadvantage of the tiansfer to the Ciown? Loid Kimberley 
hit the nail on the head why India was so unfairly 
treated (and the same may be applied to such other treat- 
ment of India by the Indian authoiities themselves) when 
he said — “ The reasons why proposals that must throw 
fresh burdens on the Government of India are so fre- 
quently made in the House of Commons is that those who 
make them know that their own pockets will not suffer in 
the desire to make things agreeable and comfoi table 
(Laughter) The taxp vyers of the country exercise no 
check upon such proposals, and the consequence is that 
charges ate sometimes imposed upon the Government of 
India which that Goveinment thinks unjust and unneces- 
sary ” It must be borne in mind that charges “ imposed 
on the Government of India ” means the suffering party 
18 the poor taxpayer of India 

The Duke of Argyll characterises these charges as 
“ unjust and illegal tribute to England ” But mark 
the words of Lord Cross — “ I am certain that in the 
course of a few years the Indian people will force 
us to da them justice ” This is just the feature “ to be 
forced to do justice ” which I always deplore. We desire 
that all necessary reforms and acts of justice should be 
4 
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jpontRneous on the pait of Butain, in good grace in and 
jood time as gifts claiming our gratitude, and not to 
vait till “ forced,” with lost, of giace from the giver and 
ihe loss of gratitude from the receiver {Hear, hear ) 

I oftei my thanks to Lord Noithbrook and other 
Lords for that debate, though yet barren of any result. 
But we may fairly hope that such debate must sooner or 
ater produce good results It is like a good seed sown 
ind will fructify, 

Heie aie some smallei items The cost of the India 
Office Building of about half-a-million, of the Eoyal Engi- 
neering College of £134,000, and of other buildings is all 
2 ast on India The cost of the Colonial Office Building, 
£100,000, IS paid from the British Exchequer The India 
Office Establishment, etc , about £230,000 a year, is all 
imposed on India, while the £41,000 of the Colonial Office 
and £168,000 for Colonial Services ire paid from the 
British Exchequei The public debt of India (excluding 
Eailway and Productive Woiks) is incuiied in creating and 
preserving the British powei, but all our cries to give us 
at least the benefit of a British guarantee have been in 
vain, with the curious suicidal effort of showing to the 
world that the Biitisb Goveinment itself has no confi- 
dence in the stability of its own power in India {Hear, 
hear,) 

In 1870, Mr Gladstone declared India to be “too 
much buidened,” when the Annual Expenditure was 
£39,000,000 , what expression can be used now when, with 
an extremely pool income, the burden now is nearly 76 per 
cent heavner, or Es 68,000,000 this year 

SEPARATION OP EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAD FUNCTIONS. 

Passing on to the other subjects, I hope the separation 
of Executive and Judicial functions will receive attention 
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w its nece^sifcv has ba^n lecogmsed We have to persevere 
loi this as well as foi other parts of oui programme, 
bearing m mind one great difficulty we have to contend 
with Unfortunately the [ndian authorities, when they 
detei mine to do or not to do a thing un lei the notion|of 
prespi ving pi esbiga and strength, as if any false piestige 
-"an be a strength, disiegail even Resolutions oi Acts of 
Pirliament itself, and resoit to every device to carry 
then o'vn paint ot view {Lon/lctfs of " I'Shame’’) We 
cannot exppft Parliamont to witch Inlian affau-, fioin day 
to day, and theiein lies the impunity and immunity of 
the Indian aduaimsti ition 

I shall retei to only two m^t^a3S'>, fiiit, the cise of 
the raisleidingly called “ The Statutory Set vice,” and 
what in leility was cieited out of, and as a part and 
parcel of, the Covenanted Civil Service I can speak with 
some authority, foi I wis the vary proposer of the Memo- 
rial of the Bast India Association to Sir Staflord 
Noithcote which lesulted m the Clause of the Act of 1870 
But the Iruhvn authorities would not have it They 
moved heaven and earth to thwart it , it is a long and a 
sad stoiy for the good name of Butain, and they never 
lested till they made the Statute a dead lettei, though it 
still stands on the Statute Book of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment (“ SJuinie ”) However, I hear with pleasure, and 
I hope it IS tiue, that a disposition has arisen, tor which 
1 understand Loid Kimbeileyis to be thanked, to redtess 
this glaring and unfoitunate wrong — untoitunate for 
Biitish prestige, foi British honour and British good faith, 
and I do hope that the Government would do this rediesa 
ungrudgingly, with good grace, completeness and genero- 
sity This instance illustiates another unfoitunate pha&e 
of the Administration 
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INDIAN EORBbT SBEVICE 

The Foiest Department is recruited by examinatione 
in England and by selection in India Such selection is not 
based upon a Resolution or Act of Parliament, but upon 
the will of the authorities and consisting of Euiopeans 
The Government of India in Resolution No 18 P, ol 29th 
July 1891, have desciibed them as untrained and uncove- 
iianted ofEceis, who have been unconditionally appointed in 
past yeais, and yet they are ordered in the regular Indian 
Forest Service , while those Native Civilians, created and 
backed by an Act of Parliament, as distinctly belonging to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, are excluded from that Civil 
Seivice to which the Act distinctly appointed them Can 
such diflference of treatment of Europeans and Indians 
preseive British piestige for honour and justice, and would 
it inciease oi diminish the existing attachment of the 
Indians to British rule^ 

THE STATE EEOHLATION OF VICE. 

The second instance was the practical disregaid of the 
Resolution of the House of Commons about the State 
regulation of vice But in this Case there were vigilant 
watchers like Mrs Butler, Mr Stansfeld, M P , Mr 
Stuart, M P , and others, and they did not allow the 
Resolution to become a dead lettei In this case also I 
am glad to find that the Indian authorities now mean to 
give loyal effect to the Resolution, and well may they do 
so for the sake of the British good name, fame, and 
prestige, for morahty of every kind upon which mainly 
British stiength and influence rest 

THE CDRBENCT QUESTION. 

On the Currency Question I need not dwell much 
My views are not unknown to you. Now that the 
Sherman Law is lepealed by the United States, we may 
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hope to see a settled condition in time No amount of 
cimency, juggleiy or devices in this country could have 
any influence (except that of creating troubles in the 
countiy itself, as has happened) on the loss in the remit- 
tances to England foi Home Charges which must be paid 
m gold, and will fluctuate with the use or fall of gold m 
the TJnited Kingdom As if this crushing loss was not 
enough for the wretched taxpayeis, fuither burdens were 
laid to make things agreeable and comfoi table with othei 
people’s money, as Loid Kimbei ley would say, of high 
exchange to the European officials, and the fuither most 
unwarranted payment of .£138,000 to tHe banks, with 
whose transactions in piofits or loss the taxpayer has no 
connection whatever (“ Shame, shame ”) Some strange 
precedents are made in this mattei to silence opposition 
and to support banks at the expense of the taxpayers, 
which will lead to serious troubles in the future Should 
not the millowneis and other concerns also claim compen- 
sation tor the dislocation of their industry or transactions 
by the ouriency action of the Government, as Government 
itself admits to have caused such dislocation'* Would the 
British Exchequer have paid any such money to the 
British banks 2 Such a thing ivould never have been 
thought of The utmost that is done in any crisis is 
allowing the Bank of England to issue more notes under 
strong restrictions Had the banks made piofits instead 
of los^i, would they have handed them to tire taxpayer * 
Then it would have been called the reward of shrewdness, 
foresight, enterprise, etc , etc 

The whole currency tioubles from which India is 
suffering, and which are so peculiai to India and so 
deplorable to the Indian taxpayei, and from which no 
other silvei -using country sufl;ei3, is one of the best 
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illustrations and object-lessons, and pioof of tbe soundness 
of Sir John Shore’s piopheey about the evil consequences 
of the "piesent unnatuial system of a remote foreign 
dominion, oi as the Secietaij of State called the dangei of 
“ a most serious older ” 

The cm reiicy muddle will necessitate new taxation 
The usual easy and unchecked resource of putting ofl the 
evil day by boriowing is already lesoited to, and in the 
spirit of keeping things agieouble and comfoi table to those 
who have votes m Paihamert, there is danger of increase 
in the salt tax I do hope that Government will have 
some moral courage and some mercy upon the wietohed 
taxpayer, and reduce even the salt tax by le-imposing the 
cotton duties Not that by this means India will be saved 
a pie from the addition of bin dens, but that a little better 
able shouldeis will have to bear them, oi, as Loid 
Salisbury once coolly put it, that os India must be bled, 
the linoet should be directed to the parts where theie was 
at least su&cient blood, not to those which aie already 
feeble from the want of it 

THE GOVEBNMtNT AED THE KATITE STATES 

Another subject of oui fntuie woik to which I need 
only touch now is theielations of the Government with 
the Native States There is much unnecessary irntation 
and dissatisfaction wheie theie ought to be the pleasantest 
haimony with much greatei devoted lojaltj than what 
even now leally exists. And it is also a great mistake foi 
a foreign power not to draw the military capacity and 
spirit of the countiy to then own sidel^y giving it a fan 
career and interest m then own service Make the 
military races feel it to then advantage and interest to be 
loyal to the British lule instead of keeping them alienated 
fiom the Government 
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FELLOW FEELING AND COMMON NATIONALITY, 

I need not say moie upon our future work, as various 
Hesolutions of importance will be placed before you for 
year consideration, and I am suie you will deliberate with 
that moderation and fiirness foi which you hive alieady 
distinguished youi selves and acquired just credit, and for 
which I offer you ray heaity 'congiatulations. You 
recognise, I have no doubt, tint it eveij turn you have 
yet serious questions to giapple with and much work to 
do 

Any One who has witched my public career mqst have 
seen that my mam undei lying piinciple and the de&iie of 
my heart is to piomote, as fu as I can, good fellow-feeling 
among all mj countrymen {Loiul applause ) And I hive 
no doubt that <>11 the educated and thinking men and all 
tiue friends ot oui own country will continue to do all that 
lies m then power to bung about stionger and stionger 
friendly ties of common nationahtj, tellow-feeling and due 
defeience to eich othei’s vievis and feelings amongst the 
whole people of oui country 

GOVERNMENT AND LAWLESSNESS. 

Government must be film and just in case of any un- 
foitunata diffeiences , as far as Government are conceined 
their duty is clearly to put down with a stiong hand any 
lawlessness or disturbance of the peace, no matter who the 
pai ties concerned may be They can only stand, as they 
ought, on the only sure and light foundation of even-handed 
justice to all, and cannot allow any one to take the law 
into his own hands , the only wise policy is to adhere to 
their declared policy of stiict neutrality and equal protec- 
tion and justice to all creeds {Seal , heai ) 

I was much pleased to lead in the papers that coidial 
conferences had been held between Muhammadans and 
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Hindus in various places to device means to prevent any 
lieploiable occunences happening in the future 

HARMONY AND UNION BETWEEN DIFFERENT RACES 

Looking back to the past as my own personal experi- 
ence of my life, and as far back as I know of earlier days, 
at least on my side of India, I feel a congratulation that 
all associations and societies of members of all creeds have 
worked together in harmony and union, |without any con. 
sideration of class or weed in all matters concerning our 
common national public and political interests No doubt, 
latteily, even in such common matters, differences of views 
have arisen and will aiise, but such diflerences of views, 
when genuine, aie healthy, ]ust as is the case in the 
TJnited Kingdom itself with its two political parties 
{Bear, lieai ) 

What makes me still more gratihed and look forwaid 
hopefully in the futuie is that our Congress has not only 
worked so far in the union and concord of all classes and 
creeds, but has taken care to provide that such harmony 
should continue in the future As eaily as m the Oongiess 
at Allahabad of 1888, you passed this Eesolution (XIII) — 
That no subject sbali be passed for discussion by the Subjects 
Committee, or allowed to be dtsoussed at any Congress by the 
President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
Muhammadan delegates as a body object unammously or nearly 
unanimously , and that if, after the discussion of any subject which 
has been admitted for diseuesion, it shall appear that all the Hindu 
or all the Muhammadan delegates as a body are unanimously or 
nearly unanimoudly opposed to the Resolution which it is pro- 
posed to pass thereon, such Resolution shall be dropped , provided 
that this rule shall refei only to subjects in regard to which the 
Congress has not already definitely pronounced an opinion 

As I have already said, the highest wish of my heait 
IS that all the people of India should regard and treat each 
other as fellow-countrymen, with fellow-feeling for the 
good of all {A2}plause ) 
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We may, I am convinced, rest fully assured that what- 
evei political or national benefit we may acquire will in 
one or othei way benefit all classes, (JSeaj, Aeaj ) the bene- 
^t of each taking various forms The interests of us all 
are the same We are all m the same boat We must 
sink or swim togethei Government cannot but treat us 
all alike It is unieasonable for us to expect from them, 
and unjust and unwise for them to show, any undue favour 
to any particular class oi community The only solid 
foundation for them is justice and impartiality, and the 
only just demand from us also can only be justice and 
impartiality {Loud applo-use ) 

If the country is piosperous, then if one gets scope in 
one walk of life, another will have in another walk of life, 
As our Indian sajing goes “ If theie is water m the 
well it will come to the cistern ” If we have the well of 
prosperity we shall be able to draw each our share from it 
'But if the well is dry we must all go without any at all 

FOUNDATIONS OP BRITISH TOWER IN INDIA 

A word for the basis upon which the stiength of Biitish 
powei stands Biitain can hold India, oi any one country 
can hold another, by moral foice only You can build 
up an empiie by arms oi ephemeial biiite physical foiee, 
but you can preserve it by the eternal moral forces only 
Biute force will, some time oi othei, bieak down, iighte- 
ousness alone is eveilasting {Gheeis) Well and truly 
has Loid Ripon said “that the British power and in- 
fluence rests upon the conviction of oui good faith more 
than upon the valour of oui soldiers or the reputation of 
our arms ” {Ap2)l(i'itse ) Mi Gladstone says 

It u the predonunatioe of that moral force for which I heaitily 
pray in the deliberations of this House and the conduct of our 
whole public policy, for I am convinced that upon that predomi- 
nance depends that which should be the fiisu object of all our 
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degirea, as it is of all our dailj ofSeial prayers, namely, that union 
of heart and sentiment which constitutes the truest basis of 
strength at home, and thorefoie both of stiength and good fame 
throughout the eivilised world - Debates, 0th August, 1892 p 
1892. f Applause > 

And heie is a remark.uble instance cited by Mt Glad- 
stone of a people of a difieient lace becoming attached even 
to the much despised Turkish lule How inuch moie will 
the people of India, if contented and piospeious, become 
attached to the rule of such a people as the British ? 
Referi ing to Lebanon, Mr Gladstone said — 

Owing to the wise effoits of Lord Onffeiin and others about 
thirty years ago, local managemoot was established since which 
the province has become oontented and attached to the Turkish 
Empire, 

Loid Roberts, the apostle of Biitish strong arm to 
maintain British power, and though much imbued with 
many of the piejudices against the progiess of the Indians, 
as a true soldier, admits without hesitation what he con- 
siders as the only solid foundation upon which Biitish 
stiength must for evei lest He says 

But however effloient and well-eijuipped the army of India 
mav be, were it indeed absolute perfeotion and were its numbers 
considerably more than they are at piosent, our greatest strength 
must ever rest on the firm base of a united and contented India 

Truer and moie statesu'ianlike woids could not be 
uttered Permit me to give one more extract Mr 
Gladstone, referring to Irish Home Rule, said 

Theieoan he no nobler speolaele than that whirh we think 
IS now drawing upon us, the speotacle of a nation deliberately set 
on the removal of injustice, deliberately deteimined to break, not 
through terror and not in haste, but under the sole influence of 
dutj and honour, determined to break with whatever remains still 
eiisting of an evil tradition, and determined in that way at once 
to pay a debt of justice and to consult by a bold, wise, and good 
act Its own interests and its own honour 

Am I at nil unieaaonable in hoping that such noble 
statesmanship, honoui, and good faith of the Biitish peo- 
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pie Will, m fullness of time, ilso extend to India similar 
justice 2 I shall hope as long as I live 
INDIAN NATIONALITY 

Let US always remember that we aie all children of our 
mother country Indeed, I have never tvoiked in any 
othei spirit than that I am an Indian, {cheets) and owe 
duty to my countiy and all my countiymen Whethei 
I am a Hindu, a Muhammadan, a Parsi, a Chiistian, oi 
of any other oieed, I am above all an Indian Oui country 
IS India , oui nationality is Indian {Loud cheeis ) 

The question foi us, especially' a body like this, who 
have received the blessings of education, is How aie we 
to peiform oui duty to oui countiy ? Oeitainly no one 
requues to be taught that no great cause or object can evei 
be accomplished without great saciihces — peisonal and 
pecuniity We cm nevei succeed with the Biitish peo- 
ple by raeie declamations We must show that we believe 
in the justice of out cause by oiu earnestness and ■-elf- 
s'lciifioe {Heat , hem ) 

LEARN TO MAKE SACRIFICES 

I desire now to impiess upon my countiymen with all 
the earnestness 1 am capable of to prepnie themselves foi 
saciifices We observe every day what saciiflces the Bii- 
tish people make toi attaining any object, great oi small 
and how peisistently they stick to it , and among the 
lessons which we aie learning from them let us leain this 
paiticular one, with the double advantage and effect of 
showing thar Indians have public spiiit and love of then 
countiy, and also proving that they aie earnest in what 
they are asking {Applause ) 

ORGANISED EFFORTS 

Our wolk foi the aroelioiation of our countiy and foi 
obtaining all the lights and benefits of Biitish citizen- 
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ship Will go on increasing, and it is absolutely necessaiy 
that our oiganization, both heie and in the United King- 
dom, should be much impioved and made complete, 
"Without good organization no important woik can be 
successfully done , and that means much pecuniary and 
personal saciifloe We must remember the Congress 
meets once a yeai The General Secretaiies and the 
Standing Oommittees have to carry out the details and in- 
foim the elides of the work and resolutions of the 
Congress 

CONGJtESS WOBK IN LONDON. 

But the most important and national work foimiilated 
by the Congress has to be done with watchfulness, day 
aftei day, in London by your British Committee {Cheers ) 
And, fuither, by youi Resolution XU, of the seventh 
Session, you “ urged them (the Committee) to widen 
hencefoith the spheie of their usefulness by inteiesting 
themselves not only in those questions dealt with by the 
Congress, but lu all Indian matteis submitted to them and 
properly vouched for in which any principle accepted by 
the Congress is involved ” {kenewed cheering ) 

Fancy what this means Why, it is another India 
Office ' Yon have put all India’s every-day woik upon the 
shouldeis of the Committee It becomes eyceedingly 
necessaiy for efficient and good woik to have some paid 
person or peisons to devote time to study the merits of 
all the repiesentations which pour in with every mail, 
or by telegiams, before any action can be taken on 
them It IS in the United Kingdom that all our 
-gieat fights are to be fought, all our national and 
impeiial questions aie to be settled, and it is to our 
British Committee m London that we have to look for the 
■peiformance of all this responsible and arduous work, 
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With the unfortunate featuie that we have to contend 
against many adverse influences, prepossessions and mis- 
undei standings "We have to make the Bntish people 
unlearn a good deal 

On the other hand, we have this hopeful feature also 
that we have not only many Biitish friends, but also 
Anglo Indian'., who, in the true spirit of justice and of 
the gi.ititude to the country to which they owe then past 
careei and futuie provision, appreciate the duty they owe 
to India, and aie desirous to help us, and to preserve the 
British Empire by the only certain means of justice, the 
honour and righteousness of the Biitish people, and by 
the contentment and prosperity of India 

You know well how much we owe to the present 
English membeis of oui Committee, Sir 'William Wed- 
deiburn, (Thee chems foi Sii Willtam Wedderhurn ) 
Ml Hume, Mr Eeynolds, Mr Adam, Mr Schwann, M P , 
and Ml McLaren, M P , It we want all such help at the 
fountain head of powei without which we cannot do much 
good, we-must take caie to supply them always, promptly 
and aoouiately, all necessary sinews of war {Hear, hear ) 
CONGRESS ORGAN “ INDIA ” 

Then thei e is the journal “ INDIA,” without which 
oui work will not be half as efficient as with it It is an 
absolute necessity as an instrument and part of the organi- 
zation Every possible effort must be made to give it the 
widest circulation possible both hear and in the United King- 
dom I wish it could be made weekly instead of monthly. 
With proper effort ten-thousand copies should be easily 
disposed of heie as a beginning, and we must do this. 
DADABAHl’s ELECTION TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
This IS the first oppoitunity I have of meeting you 
after the Congiess of 1886, ovei which I had the honour 
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to piewde at Oilcntta Let me now thank you peisotially for 
your constant remembrance of me, foi your unceasing 
encouragement, and for youi two moat kind and gratify- 
ing resolutions passed at the last two sessions as repiesen- 
tatives of every class and cieed, and almost wholly consist- 
ing of Hindu and Muhammadan delegates, and each 
delegate being elected by and lapiesentative of the 
whole mixed community of the place he represents, on 
the basis of common interest and nationality 

I need not say how light earnestly Central Finsnuiy 
listened to yoiu sppeU and fulfilled your hope, for which 
we owe them oui most unstinted thanks, and to all those 
who helped in oi out of Central Finsbuiy {Gheets ) 
I may heai once more express my hearty thanks to 
many ladies and gentlemen who worked haid for my 
election Attei I was elected, you passed the second 
Resolution (XIV ) m the last Session I may point heie 
to the significant incident that in that Congress there 
was, I think, only one Paisi delegate and he even not the 
delegate of Parsis, but of all classes of the people 
DADABHI BETUKNS THANKS TO ALL INDIANS 
Let me also now take this opportunity, on Indian 
soil, to tender my most heaitfelt thanks for the telegrams, 
letteis, and addi esses of congratulation which I received 
from all parts and classes of India — literally I may say 
fiom the prince to the peasant, fiom membeis of all creeds, 
from Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis, fioui 
Ceylon, from the High Priest of Buddhists, and Buddhists, 
and other residents fiom the Cape, Biitish Guiana, Aus- 
tralia, and in short from every part of the British Empire 
where there were Indian lesidents Ladies and Gentlemen, 
put aside ray peisonahty and let me join in your rejoicings 
as an Indian in the great event in Indian annals of an 
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Indian finding his way in the Imperial Pailiament {Lout 
and p'olonged cheering) 

And lastly, beginning fiom the distant Western Gat 
of India, wheie the Indian residents of Aden, of all cieeds 
gave me a most heaity leception , then the great poital o 
India, the dear old City of my birth, gave me a mos 
magnificent welcome with its nev’e! -ceasing kindness to 
wards me, Poona doing hei best to vie with Bombay, anc 
through the Punjab so splendidly, and this senes ot wel 
come now ending in yom extiaordinaiy one which I an 
utterly unable to desciibe Is there any rewaid mor 
gland and more giatifying than the esteem, the joy witl 
my joy, the son ow with my SOI row, and above all th 
“ unshaken confidence ” of my fellow-countrymen an 
countiy-women of our grand, old, beloved country? 

I may lefei to an incident which, ns it is satisfactorj 
is also veiy significant of the leal desire of the Britis 
people to do justice to India The congratulations on m 
election fiom nil parts ot the United Kingdom also wei 
as heaity and waim as we could desiie, and expressin 
satisfaction that an Indian would be ible to voice th 
wants and aspirations of India in the House of Common 

LONDON CONGRESS 

I can nssuie the Congiess that, as I hope and wish, 
you will pay an eaily visit to the United Kingdom an 
hold a Session there, you will obtain a kind and warm n 
ception fiom its peoples And you will, by such due: 
and personal appeal to the Biitish Nation, accomplish 
vast amount of good {Ueai , hear ) 

FAITH IN BRITISH FAIR-PLAT AND JUSTICE 

Our fate and our futuie are in oui own hands, 
we are true to oui selves and to our country and mal 
all the necessary sacrifices for our elevation and amelio 
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ation, I, for one have not the shadow of a donbt that in 
dealing with euch justice-loving, fair-minded people as the 
British we may lest fully assuied that we shall not 
wqikinvain It la this conviction which has supported 
me against all difficulties I have never faltered in my 
faith m the British character and have always believed 
that the time will come when the sentiments of the Bri- 
tish Nation and out Gracious Sovereign proclaimed to us 
in our Great Chatter of the Proclamation of 1858 will 
betealised, {Applause) mis, “In their prosperity will be 
oui strength, m their contentment our best reward ” And 
let us join in the piayer that followed this hopeful decla- 
ration of our Sovereign “ May the God of all power giant 
to us and to those in authority under us strength to carry 
out these our wishes for the good of oui people ” 

DADABHAl’s EXHOETATION 

My last prayei and exhortation to the Oongiess and 
to all my countrymen is — Go on united and earnest, in 
concord and harmony, with moderation, with loyalty to 
the Biitibh rule and patriotism towards our country, and 
success IS suie to attend our efforts foi our just demands, 
and the day I hope is not distant when the World will 
see the noblest spectacle of a great nation like the British 
holding out the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
ancient land of India with benefits and blessings to the 
human race, {Loud ami olmged cheering.) 



Twenty- Second, Gongi ess — Calcutta — 1906, 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

INTRODUCTION 

Raja Pearl Mohun Mukeijee, Di Raahbehari Gliose 
dtnl my fnead^, — I thank you fiom the bottom of my 
heait for piopo&ing me to be the President of the Indian- 
National Oongiess on this occasion. You may rest assured 
that I feel from the bottom of my heart the honour that 
you have done me and in my humble way I would fulfil 
the important duty you have called me to perform I 
cannot undertake at present to lead mj' whole address 
though I expected I would be able to do so. I would ask 
my tiiend Mi Gokhale to lend it for me I would just 
make the beginning and say that I thank you most sin- 
ceiely for honouring me for the third time by electing me 
to the Presidentship of the Indian National Congtess I 
hope I shall have your co-operation, help and support I 
am obliged to express my deep soirow at the losses which 
the countiy has sustained by the deaths of Mr W 0 
Bonnerjee, Mr Anand Mohan Bose, Mr Budruddm 
Tyabji and Mr. M Veeraraghnva Ohariar 

Mr. Gokhale then read the following PiesidentiaL 
Addiess at the request of Mr Dadabhai Naoroji — 


president’s address. 

“ Good government could never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves ” — Sii Henry Oamplell- 
Bannerman, Stirling, 23-11-1905 
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“ But this I do bay that political ptinciples are alter all 
toe loot of oiii national gieatness, strength and hope,” 
— M'l John Mffilei/, King’s Hall, Holhum, 4-6-1901 
’ But if you meddle wrongly ivith economic things, 
gentlemen, be veiy sure jou aie then going to the 
veiy life, to the heart, to the core of yoiii 
national ^existence” — FteeTiade Hall, Manchester, 
19-10-1903 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank you most sincerely 
foi honouring me for the thud time with the Presidentship 
of the Indian National Congress I hope I shall have 
your coidial help and support 

I may here expiess my deep soirowat the loss India 
has suheied in the deaths of Mi W 0 Bonnerjee, Justice 
BuJiuddm Tyabji, Mr Anand Mohan Bose and Mr. 
Veeiaraghava Chaiiai 

I ottei my sinceie thanks to the “ Parliament Branch 
of the United Irish League,” the Breakfast Meeting, the 
North Lambeth Libeialand Radical Club and the National 
Democratic League for their enthusiastic and cordial god- 
speed to me. 

This IS the fiist Congiess aftei its having come of 
age It IS time that we should caiefully consider what the 
position of the Indians is at pie, sent and what their future 
should be 

In considering this impoitant matter I do not intend 
to repeat my lamentations ovei the past I want only to 
lo( ik to the future 

The work of the Congiess consists of two parts — 
Bust and most important is the question of the policy 
and piinciples of the system of government under which 
India ought to be governed in the future 
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Second is to watch the opeiation ot the administration 
as it now exists, to piopose from time to time any lefoims 
and changes that may be deemed necessaiy to be made m 
the various departments, till the ptesent system of govern- 
ment IS ladically alteied and based upon light principles 
and policy in the aceomphshment ot the fiist p,ut mention- 
ed above 

I desue to devote my address mainly to the first part 
of the work of the Congress, yw , the policy and piinciples 
which ought to govern India in future. 

What position do the Indians hold m the British 
Empue 2 Ate they Biitish citizens or not is my flist 
question? 1 say we aie Biitish citizens and aie entitled 
to and claim all Biitish citizen’s rights. 

I shall first lay betoie you ray leasons foi claiming 
that we aie Biitish citizens 

EEASON I, THE BIllTHEIOm' 

The acknowledgment of this birthiight wis declaied 
on the very first occasion when England obtained the veiy 
first teiiitoiial and soveieign possession in India The 
Biitish statesmen of the day at once acted upon the iunda- 
mental basis of the British constitution and chaiacter 
that any one who came howsoever and wlleiesoeiei, under 
the British flag, was a fiee Biitish citi/en “ as if bom and 
living in England ” 

The fundamental basis m the woiils of the piesent 
Prime Mimstei is — ■ 

Freedom is the very bieafch ot oui life , We stand 
ior libel ty, our policy is the policy of fiecdom 

In the words of Mr Moiley — 

Yes, gentlemen, the saered woid “ fiee” which represents as 
Englishmen have always thought until to-day the noblest nspua- 
iion that can animate the breast of man 
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Tliib bii thright to be “ free ” or to have fieedom i' 
our right from the \eiy beginning of our connection v;ith 
England when we came under the British flag 

When Bombay was acquired as the veiy first teirito- 
rial possession, the Government of the day in the veiy fiist 
grant of teiiitorial lights to the East India Company 
declared thus 

Extraot from the " Grant to the First East India Company 
of the Island of Bombay, dated 24th March 1669 ” — 

And it IS declared that all persons being His Majesty’s sub- 
jeets inhabiting within the said Island and their ohildien and 
their posterity born within the limits thereof shall be deemed free 
denirens and natural subjects “ as if liTing and born in England, ” 

And further all the terms of the fiist grant are extend- 
ed in it to all future British territoiial acquisitions Thus 
IS the claim of Indians to be “ free ” and to all the rights 
of British natural subjects “ as if living and born in Eng- 
land ” aie distinctly acknowledged and declared from the 
very first political connection with England 

Having given the declaration made some two and a 
half centuries back in the 17th centuiy that the moment 
■we Indians came undei the British flag we were “ free ” 
citizens, I next give you what two of the prominent states- 
men of this the 20th century have said When the Boers 
were defeated and subjugated, and came under the 
British flag, the present Prime Ministei said on the 1 4th 
June 1901 — 

These people with whom we are dealing are not only going to 
be our fellow-oitizena , they are oui fellow-oitizens already 

Sii William Harcourt at the same time said — 

This IB the way in which you propose to deal with your 
fellow-oitizena 

Thus the moment a people came under the British flag 
they are “ free ” and Biitish “ fellow-citizens ” We Indians 
have been fiee British citizens as our birthright, “ as if 
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boin and living in England ” from the first moment we 
came under the British Flag 

The Boer War cost Britain moie than two hundred 
millions and 20,000 dead, and 20,000 wounded India, 
on the other hand, has enriched Britain instead of costing 
anything — and yet this is a stiange contrast. The Boers 
have already obtained self-government in a few yeais after 
conquest, while India has not yet leceived self-government 
though it IS more than 200 years from the commencement 
of the political connection 

All honour and gloiy to the British instincts and 
piinciples and to the Biitish statesmen of the 17th century, 
The Liberals of the present day and the Libeial Govern- 
ment have eveiy right to be pioud of those “ old principles ” 
and now that a happy and blessed levival of those 
sacied old principles has taken place, thepiesent Govern- 
ment ought faiily to be expected to act upon those old 
piinciples, and to acknowledge and give efiect to the 
oiithiight of Indians “ is if living and boin in England " 
England is bound to do this Our British lights are 
beyond all question Every British Indian subject has 
franchise in England as a matter of couise, and even to 
become a Member of Pailiament Nobody m England 
dieams of objecting to it. Once in my case, from party 
motives, an objection was suggested to enteiing my nime 
on the register as an elector, and the revising baiiister at 
once blushed aside the objection, foi that as an Indian, I 
was a British citizen 

REASON II, PLEDGED RIGHTS 

The grant to the first East India Company cited in 
Reason 1, is both a declaration of the lights of Indians as 
Biitish citizens as well as a pledge of those rights by that 
declaiation. 
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Queen Yiotoin, in hei lettex to Lord Deibj asking 
him to wiite the Piockmation hnnself, said — 

And point out the privileges which the Indians will receive 
111 being placed on an equality with the subjects of the British 
Crown and piosperity flowing in the ttain of civilization 

Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and pledged 
unreservedly and most solemnly calling God to witness 
and bless — 

"We hold om selves bound to the Natives of oui Indian Teiri- 
tones by the same obligations of duty which bind us to out other 
subjects, and these obligations by the blessing of Almighty God 
we shall faithfully and eonsoientioualy fulfil 

Oan theie be a more sncied and solemn pledge befoie 
God and man ? < ■ 

On the occasion of the Proclamation of the Queen as 
Empress of India, she sent a telegram to Loid Lytton 
■which he icad in the open Durbar consisting of both 
Princes and Peoples In this telegram the Queen Empress- 
said — 

That from the highest to the humblest all may feel that under 
our rule, the gieat principles of liberty, equity and justice are 
secured to them, and that to promote then happiness, to add to 
their prosperity and advanoe then welfaie are ever present aims 
and objects of our Empire 

And it IS clear that this object of promoting our hap- 
piness, etc , etc , can only be attained by our enjoyment of 
the piinciples of liberty, equity and justice, t e , we must 
have the Biitish liberty of governing ouisolves 

On the occ*asion of the Jubilee of 1887, the Queen- 
Empress agam pledged and emphasised the pledges of the 
Proclamation thus — 

Allusion is made to the Proclamation issued on the occasion 
of my assumption of the direct government of India, as the Chatter 
of the liberties of the Princes and Peoples of India It Las 
always been and will be continued to be mvearnest desiiethatr 
the piineiples of that Proclamation should bo unswervingly 
maintained. 
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We are now asking nothing more oi less than the 
libeities of our Chaitei, — oui rights of British citizenship 

The piesent King-Emperor has pledged — 

I shall endeavout to fallow the great example of the first 
Queen-Empress to work for the general well being of ray Indian 
subjects of all ranks 

Again, the King Emperor in his speech, on 19th Febru- 
aiy, 1906, said — 

It IB ray earnest hope that in these Colonies as elsewhere 
throughout my domimont (the italios are mine) the grant of 
free institutions will be followed by an inoraaaing prospeiity and 
loyalty to the Empire 

And the Prime Minister clinches the whole, that — 
Good government noiild nevei bo a substitute foi government 
by the people themselves 

How much less is then an economically evil govern- 
ment and constitutionally an unconstitutional despotic 
government, a substitute for self goveinment, — and how 
much absolutely necessaij it is to produce “ increasing 
piospeiity and loyiltj to the Empire,” by “ the grant of 
free institutions ” 

With the solemn pledges I have mentioned above, we 
have every right to claim an honouiable fulfilment of all 
oui Biitish pledged lights And so we claim all British 
rights as oui biithiight and as our solemnly pledged 
lights, Bi item’s duty, humanity, honour, instincts and 
traditions for freedom, solemn pledges, conscience, iighte- 
ousness, and civilization demand the satisfaction to us of 
OUI Butish rights 

REASON III, REPARATION 

All our sufferings and evils of the past centuries 
demand before God and man a reparation, which we may 
f luly expect fiom the present levival of the old noble 
ritish instincts of liberty and self-government I do not 
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enter into our past sufferings as I have alieady said at the 
outset. 

EBASON IV, CONSCIENCE. 

The Butieh people would not allow themselves to be 
subjected foi a single day to such an unnatural system of 
government as the one which has been imposed upon 
India for nearly a century and a half. Sir H, Campbell- 
Bannerman has made a happy quotation from Mr 
Bright — 

I remombei John Blight quoting in the House of Commons 
on one ^oeeasion two lines of a poet with reference to pohtioal 
matters — 

There is on Eaith a yet diviner thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King, 

Then Sii Homy asks — 

What 18 that divinei thing ? It is the human conscience in- 
spiring human opinion and human sympathy 

I dsk them to extend that human conscience', “ the 
dmnei thing,” to India in the woids of Mi Moiley — 

It will be a bad day indeed if we have one conscience for the 
M ilhar Country and another conscience for all that vast territory 
over which your eye does not extend 

And now the nest question is What are the British 
rights which we have a right to “claim ?” 

This is not the occasion to entei into any details or 
argument. I keep to bioad hues 

(1) Just as the administration of the United King- 
dom in all services, departments and details is in the 
hands of the people themselves of that country, so should 
we in India claim that the administration in all services, 
depaitments and details should be in the hands of the 
people themselves of India,' 

This IS not only a matter of right and matter of the 
aspirations of the educated — important enough as these 
matters are — but it is fai more an absolute necessity as 
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the only lemedy for the great inevitable economic evil 
which Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred and twenty 
S'ears ago, and which is the fundamental cause of the pre- 
sent diain and poverty The remedy is absolutely neces- 
sary for the material, moral, intellectual, political, social, 
industrial and every possible pi ogress and welfare of the 
people of India 

(2) As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all 
taxation and legislation and the power of spending the 
taxes aie in the hands of the repiesentatives of the people 
of those countries, so should also be the rights of the 
people of India 

(3) All financial relations between England and 
India must be just and on a footing of equality, i e , 
whatevei money India may find towards expenditure in 
any department — Civil or Military or Naval — to the ex- 
tent of that shaie should Indians shaie in all the benefits 
of that expendituie in salaiies, pensions, emoluments, 
mateiials, etc , as a partnei in the Empire, as she is always 
declared to be We do not ask any favouis We want 
only justice Instead of going into any fiuther divisions 
or details of our rights ns British citizens, the whole matter 
can be compromised m one word — “ Self-Government ” or 
Sioaiaj like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies 

Mr Morley says veiy truly and emphatically (Ban- 
quet, King’s Hall, Holborn, 4th June 1901) — 

But this I do say that politioal principles are after all the 
loot of oui national greatness, strength and hope 

So, foi India also, there can be no national greatness, 
strength and hope except by the right political principles 
of self-government. 

Now the next important question is, whether it is 
practicable to grant these rights of self-government at once 
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or when and in what way * Nobody would, I think, say 
that the whole piesent machinery can be suddenly broken 
up at once and the rights which I have defined of self- 
government can be at once intioduced 

RTQHTNO I, EMPOAMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

The right of placing all administration in every 
depar tment in the hands of the people of India Has the 
time ai lived to do anytning loyall;y, faithfully and syste- 
matically as a beginning at once, so that it may automati- 
cally develop into the full realisation of the light of self- 
government ? 

I say, — yes Not only has the time fully arrived but 
had arrived long past, to make this beginning The states- 
men of neaily three-quarters of a centuiy ago not only 
considered the point of making a beginning, not meiely 
made a pious Jeclaiation, but they actually passed an Act 
of Piuliament foi the puipose Had that Act been honour- 
ably and faithfully fulfilled by the Government from that 
time to this, both England and India would have been in 
the position, not of bewailing the present pov'ert}, 
wretchedness and dissatisfaction of the Indian people, but 
of rejoicing in the prosperity of India and of still greater 
piosperity of England heiself. 

In the thirties of the last centuiy, England achieved 
the highest gloiy of civilization by its emancipation of 
the body and soul of man — by abolishing slavery and by 
freedom of conscience to enjoy all the lights of Biitish 
citizenship During these glorious days of English history, 
the statesmen of the time did not forget their duty to the 
people of India They specially and openly considered the 
question of self-government of India, not only m connec- 
tion with Biitain, but even with the lesult of entire inde- 
pendence fiom Britain When the Act of 1833 was passed 
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[acaulay made that memorable speech about the dut) of 
lutain towards India, of which Britain shall foi ever be 
roud I cannot quote that whole speech here Bveij 
mrd of it IS worth study [and consideintion fiom the 
batesmen of the day. I shall give only a few extracts, 
le first said 

“ I must say that, to the last day of my life, I shall be proud 
f having bean one of those who assisted m the framing of the 
Jill which contains that Clause ” ‘‘ It would be 

n the most selfish view of the oase far better for us that the people 
if India were well governed and independent of ua than ill govorn- 
d and subject to us." . . ‘ We shall never consent 

o administer the pousia. (a preparation of opium) to a whole 
lommunity— to stupify and paralyse agieat people, wnom God 
las committed to our charge, foi the wretched purpose of render- 
ng them more amenable to our contiol ’’ “ We are 

rea, we are civilized, to little purpose, it we grudge to any portion 
if the human race an equal measure of freedom and civilization ” 

, “ I have no tears The path of duty is plain befoia us 

ind it IS also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national, 
lonour ” " To have found a great people sunk 

n the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled 
hem as to hare made them desirous and capable of all the privi- 
eges of citizens, would, indeed, bo a title to glory all our own ” 
Such was the g)oiioufa spiiit in and auspices undei 
vhich was enacted in Macaulay’s woids “ that wise, that 
lenevolent, that noble clause” — 

That no native of the said teiiitory, nor any natural born 
subject of His Majesty, resident thoiein, shall by leason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be 
Jisabled from holding any place, office or employment under tlie 
said company 

I would not repeat heie what I have often stated 
about this clause Suihcient to say that simultaneous 
examinations in India have been declaied authoiitatively 
as the only honourable fulfilment of the clause 

Here is, then, the beginning that can be made at 
once not as a new thing but as one fully' consideied and 
settled by Act of Parliament 73 years ago The powei is 
teady in the hands of the Secietaiy of State for India to 
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be put luto execution at once without the necessity of any 
reference to Parliament oi any authority. 

And, in connection with this step, I would earnestly 
urge upon the Secietaiy of State to letrace the pernicious 
step which has lately been taken in India of abolishing 
competition for the services to which admission is made 
directly in India, In England, competition is the basis of 
all first admissions in all the sei vices, and the same must 
be the basis in India as the fairest and most in accordance 
with justice 

This beginning will be the key, the most effective 
lemedy foi the chief economic and basic evil of the present 
system, 

Mr Moiley has tiuly said — 

3ut if you meddle wrongly with economic things, Gentlemen, 
be very suie you are then going to the very life, to the heart, to the 
core of your national e'listence 

And so the economic muddle of the existing policy is 
going to the hie, to the heart, to the core of our national 
existence A three-fold wrong is inflicted upon us, le , 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything, 
in short, worth living tor And this beginning will begin 
to stiike at the root of the muddle The reform of the 
alteration of the sei vices fiom European to Indian is the 
keynote of the whole 

On the score of efficiency also foieign sei vice can 
never be efficient oi sufficient Sii William Huntei has 
said — 

If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, 
wo must govern by means of themselves 

The Duke of Devonshire, as Indian Secretaiy, has said 
(23rd August 1883) 

There can in my opinion be very little doubt that India la 
nsuffloiently goveined. 
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In the very nature of things it cannot be other- 
wise 

After the simultaneous examinations aie cairied on 
for some years, it will be time to transfer the examina- 
tions altogether to India to complete the accomplishment 
of the rights (No 1) of self-government without any 
distuibance in the smooth woiking of the adminis- 
tration 

Oo-ovdinately nith this important beginning foi 
Right (No. 1) it IS urgent to expedite this object that 
education must be most vigoiously disseminated among 
the people — fiee and compnlsoiy primary education, and 
free highei education of eveiy kind The Indian people 
will hail with the greatest satisfaction any amount of ex- 
penditure for the purpose of education It was free edu- 
cation that I had at the expense ot the people that made 
me and others of my fellow-students and subsequent 
fellow-workeis to give then best to the service of the 
people foi the promotion of then welfare 

Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administiation on the other hand, will bung the accom- 
plishment of self-government fai more speedily than many 
imagine 

Heavy expendituie should be no excuse In fact, if 
financial justice, to which I shall retei hereafter, is done 
m the relations between England and India, there will be 
ample provision even fiom the pool levenues of India — 
and with every addition of Indians in place of Europeans, 
the resources of India foi all necessary purposes will go on 
increasing 

EIGHT NO II, EEPEESBNTATION. 

In England itself Parliamentary Goveinment existed 
foi some hundreds of yeais before even the iioh and 
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middle classes and the mass of the people had any voice or 
vote in it 

Macaulay pointed out in 1831 that the people living 
in the magnificent palaces suirounding Regent’s Park and 
in other such places weie uniepiesented It is only so 
late as 1832 that the middle classes obtained their vote, 
and it IS only so late as 1885 that most of the mass of the 
people obtained their franchise Women have no vote. 
Adult fianehise is yet m struggle 

It IS no use telling us, therefore, that a good begin- 
ning cannot be made now in India for what Mr. Gladstone 
called “ living representation ” The only thing needed is 
the willingness of the Government The statesmen at the 
helm of the piesent Government aie quite competent and 
able to make a good beginning — such a systematic begin- 
ning as that it may naturally in no long time develop it- 
self into full legislatuies of self-government like those of 
the self-governing colonies I need not go into any details 
here of the scope and possibilities of representation The 
educated and thinking classes in India who have attended 
English schools and colleges are not the only people 
to be leckoned with Theie is a large body who now are 
informed of the events of the world and of all British 
institutions by the vernacular press and liteiature in their 
own language ' 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
Duma from the greatest autociat m the world, and the 
leading st.itesmen, the Prime Mm!ister of the free British 
Empire, pioclaimed to the world, “ the Duma is dead, 
long live the Duma * ” Surely the fellow-citizens of that 
statesman and the free citizeus of that Empire by birth- 
iight ,.and pledged rights aie far more entitled to self- 
government, a constitutional representative system, than 
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iihe peasants of Russia I do not despair It is futile to 
tell me that we must wait till all the people aie ready 
The British people did not so wait for then Pailiament 
We aie not allowed to be ht foi 150 years We can 
never be ht till we actually undertake the work and the 
lesponsibility While China in the East and Pei sia in the 
West of Asia are awakening and Japan has aheady 
awakened, and Russia is struggling for emancipation — and 
all of them despotisms— can the fiee citizens of the 
British Indian Empiie continue to remain subject to 
despotism — the people who were among the first civilizeis 
of the woild ? Modem woild owes no little giatitude to 
these eaily civihzeis of the human lace Aie the descend- 
ants of the earliest civilizers to remain, in the present 
times of spreading emancipation, under the barbarous 
system of despotism, unworthy of Biitisb instincts, princi- 
ples and civilization ? 

Ricinr NO III, lUsT PINANCIAL RELATIONS 
This light leqmres no delay oi tiaining If the 
Biitish Government wills to do wh.it is just and light, this 
justice towards self-government can be done at once 

Bust of all take the Euiopean Army expenditure 
The Government of India in its despatch of 25th March 
1890, Saya — 

Millions of money have been spent on increasing the Aimy in 
India, on ainiaments, and on fortifications to provide tor the seoui- 
ity of India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent the inva- 
sions of the warlike peoples of adjoining countnos, but to maintain 
the supremaoy of British Power in the East 

Again, the Government of India says — 

It would be much neaier the tinth to afiiim that the Imperial 
Government keeps in India and quarters upon the revenues of that 
eountiy as large a portion of its army as it thinks can possibly be 
required to maintain its dominion there, that it habitually treats 
that portion of its army as a reserve force available foi impeiial 
purposes , that it has uniformly detached European regiments 
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from theganiaon of fndia to take part in imperial wars whenever 
it has been found necessary oroonvenient to do so, and more 
than this that it has drawn not leas freely upon the native array o£ 
India towards the maintennnoe of which it contributes nothing to 
aid It in oonteats outside of India with which the Indian Govern- 
ment has had little or no concern 

>Such IS the testimony of the Govemuaent of India 
that the European Army is for Imperial purposes 

Now I give the view taken in the India Office itself, 
Sii James Peile was a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State foi India, and leptesented the Indian 
Secretary on the Royal Commission (Welby’s) on Indian 
expenditure Sii James Peile, m a motion, after pointing 
out that the military policy avhich regulated Indian 
military expendituie was not exclusively Indian, uiged 
that — 

It IS worthy of consideration how far it is equitable to 
chaige on a dependency the whole military cost of that polioj, when 
that dependency happens to be the only part of the Empire which 
has a land frontier adjacent to the territory of a great European 
power 

Here then these oxtiactb of the Government of India 
and the India ClEce show tliat the European Army expen- 
diture IS entirely for British imperial purposes, and yet 
with flagrant injustice the burden is thrown by the 
Treasury upon the helpless Indian people. 

In the same way all the Goveinment expendituie in 
England which entiiely goes to the benefit of the people 
in England, and which is foi British purposes, is imposed 
on the Indian people while the Colonies do not pay any por- 
tion foi similar expenditure in England This expenditure 
should in common justice, not be imposed on India, It is 
unjust Here then, if we are relieved of burdens which 
ought not in common justice to be imposed upon us, our 
revenues, poor as they are at piesent, will supply ample 
means for education and many other reforms and improve- 
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ments which are needed by us This question is simply a 
matter of financial justice. 1 have put it on a clear just 
principle and on that piinciple India can be quite ready to 
find the money and its own men for all her own needs — 
Military, Naval, Oivil oi any othei For imperial expendi- 
ture we must have our share in the services in proportion 
to our contribution 

These just financial relations can be established at 
once They require no delay or piepaiatioii. It only needs 
the determination and will of the British Government to 
do justice Lastly, as to self-government. If the British 
people and statesmen make up their mind to do their duty 
towards the Indian people, they have eveiy ability and 
statesmanship to devise means to accord self-government 
within no distant time If there is the will and the con- 
science, there is the way. 

Now I come to the most crucial question — particularly 
crucial to myself personally 

I have been for some time past repeatedly asked whe- 
ther I really have, after more than half a century of my 
own peisonal expeiience, such confidence in tne honour and 
good faith of British statesmen and Government as to 
expect that our just claims to self-government as British 
citizens will be willingly and gracefully accorded to us 
with every honest eft’ort in then power, leaving alone and 
forgetting the past 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall give you a full and free 
ansiv 01 

In 1853, when I made my fiist little speech at the in- 
auguiation of the Bombay Association, in perfect inno- 
cence of heart influenced by my Bnghsh education into 
great admiration foi the character, instincts and struggles 
for liberty of the British people, I expressed my faith and 
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confidence m the Bntish Euleis in a shoit speech fiom 
which I give a shoit extract — 

When we see that our Governinenli is often ready to aesist us 
ID everything oaleulated to benefit us, we had bettei than meiely 
complain and grumble, point out in a becoming manner what our 
real wants are 

And I also said 

If an association like this be always in leadiress to ascertain 
by stiict enquiries the piobable good or bad effects of any proposed 
measure and, whenever necessary, to memorialise Government on 
behalf of the people with respect to them, our kind Government 
will not refuse to listen to such memorials 

Such was my faith It was this faith of the educated 
of the time that made Sir Battle Freie make the remark 
which Ml Fawcett quoted, vva , that he had been much 
struck with the fact that the ablest exponents of English 
policy and oiu best coadjutors in adapting that policy to 
the wants of the various nations occupying Indian soil 
were to be found among the natives who had received a 
high-class English education And now, owing to the 
non-fulfilment of solemn pledges, what a change has taken 
place in the mind of the educated ' 

Since my eaily efforts, I must say that I have felt so 
many disappointments as would be sufficient to bieak any 
heart and lead one to despair and even, I am afraid, to 
rebel. 

My disappointments „have not been of the ordinary 
kind but far worse and keener Oidinarily a person fights 
— and if he fails he is disappointed. But I fought and won 
■on several occasions, but the executive did not let us have 
the fimt of those victories — disappointments quite enough, 
as I have said, to break one’s heaib. For instance, the 
Statutory ” Civil Service, Simultaneous Examinations 
Lord Lawrence Scholarships, Royal Commission, etc. I 
am thankful that the repayment from the Treasury of 
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some unjust charges has been earned out, though the 
Indian Seeretaij’s salary is not yet transferred to the 
Treasury as it was hoped 

Bub I have not despaired Not only that I have not 
despaired, but at this moment, you may think it strange, I 
■stand before you with hopefulness I have not despaired 
for one reason — and I am hopeful for another reason, 

I have not despaired under the indueacQ of the good 
English woid which has been the lule of my life That 
word IS “ Persevere ” In any movement, great or small, 
you must perseveie to the end You cannot stop at any 
stage, disappointments notwithstanding, oi you loss all you 
have gained and find it fai moie diflicult after wnids even 
to begin again As we pioceed, we may adopt Such means 
as may be suitable at every stage, but persevere we must 
to tha end If our cause is good and just, as it is, we are 
sure to triumph in the end So I have not despaired. 

Now to the reason of my hopefulness which I feel at 
this moment alter all my disappointments And this also 
uadei the influence of one word “ Revival ” — the present 
“revival ’ of the true old spirit and instinct of Iibaity and 
free Butish institutions m the hearts of the leading states- 
men of the day I shall now place befoie you the declara- 
tions of some of the leading statesmen of the day and then 
you will judge that my faith and hope aie well-founded, 
whether they will be justified or not by future events. 

Sere, I give you a few of those declarations But I give 
an Appendix A of some of these declarations out of many, 
SIR H OAMPBELL-BANHERMAS 
We believe in Belf-goveinment We treat it not as an odious 
necessity, not as a foolish theory to which unfortunately the 
British Empire is committed We treat it as a blessing and a 
healing, a sobering and a strengthening influence.— Bradford 
>15-5-1901, 
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I remain aa firm a believer as aver I waa in the virtue o 
self-government — Ayr, 29-10-1902 

But here la another — Self-government and popular oontrol- 
and we believe in that principle 

MB JOHN MOKLEi 

Yea, gentlemen, the aaored woid ‘tree’ which represented 
as Engliahmen have always thought until to-day, “Ihe nobles 
aapirationa that can animate the bi east of man —Palmerston Club 
9-6-1900 

In hia view the root of good government was not to be fount 
in bureaucracy or pedantocraey They must seek to rouse uj 
the free and spontaneous elements Iving deep in the hearts am 
minds of the people of the country — Arbroath, 23-10-1903 

The study of the present revival of the spirit 
instincts and traditions of Liberty and Liberalism amonj 
the Liberal statesmen of the day has produced in my hearl 
full expectation that the end of the evil system, and th( 
dawn of a righteous and liberal policy of freedom anc 
self-government are at hand for India I trust that ] 
am justified in my expectations and hopefulness 

^ Ladies and gentlemen, we have all the powerful mora 
forces of justice, righteousness and honom of Britain, bul 
our birthright and pledged rights and the absolute 
necessity and humanity of ending quickly all the suliermgs 
of the masses of the people, from poverty, famine, plague 
destitution and degradation, etc On our side if we use 
those moral forces, which are very effective on a peoph 
like the British people, we must, we are bound to, win 
"What 18 wanted for us is to leain the lesson from English- 
men themselves — to agitate most largely and most persever- 
ingly by petitions, demonstrations and meetings, al 
quite peacefully but enthusiastically conducted Let us 
not throw away our rights and moral forces which are sc 
overwhelming on our side I shall say something agair 
An this subject 
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With such very hopeful and promising views and 
declarations of some of the leaders of the present Govern- 
ment, we have also coming to our side more and more 
Parliament, Pi ess and Platform We have some 200 
Members in the Indian Parliamentary Committee The 
Labour Membeis, the Irish Nationalist Membera, and 
the Eadicals aie sympathetic with us We have several 
Liberal papers such as “ The Daily News,” “ The Tribune,” 
“ The Morning Leader,” “ The Manchestei Guardian,” 
“ The Stai,” “ The Daily Chronicle,” “ Justice,” “Investors’ 
Eeview,” “ Reynolds,” “ New Age,” and several others 
taking a juster view of India’s lights and needs We 
must make “India” a powerful oigan We have all 
sections of the Labour oi Democratic Paity, the Bntish 
Nationalist Paity, the Radicals and Liberals generally 
taking laiger inteiest m Indian matters The large sec- 
tion of the Biitish people, to whom conscience and 
iighteousness are above eveiy possible woildly thing, are 
also awakening to a sense of then duty to the vast popula- 
tion of India in their due distress and poverty, with all 
its dreadful consequences. When I was n Puhament and 
the only Indian, Ijhad the support of the lush. Radical and 
Laboui Members I nevei felt helpless and alone, and I 
succeeded in several of my efloits We must have many 
Indian Membeis in Paihamenb till we get self-government 
DnJer such favouiable ciicumstances let us not fail to 
make the mostjof oui oppoitumty foi our political emanci- 
pation Let us, it IS tiue, at the same time do, what is in 
oui power , to advance om social and industiial progress 
But foi our political emancipation, it will be a great folly 
and misfortune foi us to miss this good foi tune ^S^en it has 
at last come to us, though I fully admit we had enough 
of disappointments to make us lose heart and confidence. 
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I base my hope upon the “ levival ” of the old 
Biitish love of liberty and self-government, of honour for 
pledges, of oui light of fellow British citi/enship Within 
the short life, that may yet lie vouchsafed to me, I hope to 
see a lojal, honest, honouiable and conscientious adoption 
of the policy foi self-government foi India — and a 
beginning made at once towauls that end, 

I haie not expiessed to you my hope.? and reasons 
for such hopes for ouiselves But as the Moial Law, the 
gieatest foice of the Univeise, has it, — in oui good will be 
England’s own greatest good Blight has wisely said — 
The good of England must oome thiough the channels of the 
good of India In order that England may become rich, 

India itself must become neb 

Mr Moiley has lightly said — 

No, gentlemen, every single right thing that is done by the 
Legislatuie, however moderate he its area, eveiy single right thing 
18 sure to lead to the doing of a great number of unforeseen light 
things —Dundee, 9-12-1889 

If India IS allowed to be piosperous by self-govern- 
ment, as the Colonies hate become piospeious by self- 
goveinment, what a vista of gloiy and benefits open up 
for the eitizens of the Biitish Empue, and for mankind, 
as an e^- ample and proof of the supremacy of the moral 
law and true civilization • 

While we put the duty of leading us on to self- 
government on the heads of the piesent British statesmen, 
we have also the duty upon ouiselves to do all we canto 
support those statesmen by, on the one hand, pieparing 
our Indian people for the light understanding, exercise 
and enjoyment of self-government and, on the other hand, 
of convmwng the British people that we justly claim and 
must ha\ fall Biitish lights I put before the Congress 
my suggestions for their consideiatiori To put the matter 
in right form, we should send our “ Petition of Eights ” 
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to His Majesty the Kuig-Empeior, to the House of 
Commons and to the House of Lords By the Butisb 
Bill of Rights of 1689 — by the 5th Clause — “ the subjects 
have the right to present petition^, to the Sovereign ” 

The next thing I suggest for your consideration is 
that the well-to-do Indians should raise a laige fund of 
patriotism. With this fund we should organise a body of 
able men and good speakers, to go to all the nooks and 
corners of India and mfoim the people m their own 
languages of oui Biitish lights and how to exercise and 
enjoy them Also to send to England another body of 
able speakers, and to provide means to go thioughout the 
country and by luge meetings to convince the British 
people that we justly claim and must have all Biitish 
rights of self-govei nraent By doing that I am sure that 
the British conscience will tiiumph and the Biitish people 
will suppoit the present statesmen in then woik of giving 
India responsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period We must have a gi eat agitation in England, as 
well as heie The struggle against the Coin Laws cost, I 
think, two millions, and theie was a gieat agitation Let 
us learn to help ourselves in the same way 

I have said at the beginning that the duties of this 
Congress aie twofold And of the tw'o, the chum to a 
change of the piesent policy leading to self-govei nmcnt vs 
the chief and most impoitsnt woik 

The second part of the work is the vigilant watch 
ovei the inevitable and unnecessaiy defects of the present 
machineiy of the Admiiiistiation as it exists and as long 
as it exists And as the fundamental principles of the 
piesent Administration aie unsound, there aie inherent 
evils and otheis aie naturally ever arising from them 
These the Congress has to watch and adopt means to 
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remedy them, as fai as possible, till self-goveinment is 
attained, though it is only when self-government is attain- 
ed that India will be free from its present evils and 
consequent sufferings. This pait of the work, the Congress 
has been doing veiy kigely duiing all the past twenty-one 
yeais, and the Subjects-Committee will place before you 
vanous resolutions necessaiy for the improvement of the 
existing administration, as far as such unnatural and un- 
economic administration can be impioved I would not 
have troubled you more but that I should like to say a few 
woids upon some topics connected with the second part of 
the work of the Congress — Bengal Paitition and Swadesh% 
movement 

In the Bengal Paitition, the Bengalees have a just 
and gieat grievance It is a bad blunder for England I 
do not despan, but that this blundei, I hope, may yet be 
rectified This subject is being so well threshed out by 
the Bengalees themselves that I need not say anything 
more about it But in connection with it we hear a great 
deal ibout sgitatois and agitation Agitation is the life 
and soul of the whole political, social and industrial histoiy 
of England It is by agitation the English have accom- 
plished then most glorious achievements, their prosperity, 
their liberties and, in short, then fiist place among the 
nations of the world 

The whole life of England, every day, is all agitation 
You do not open your paper in the morning but lead from 
beginning to end it is all agitation— Congresses and Con- 
ferences — Meetings and Resolutions — without end, for a 
thousand and one movements, local and national From 
the Piime ister to the humblest politician, his occupa- 
tion is agitation for everything he wants to accomplish 
The whole Pailiament, Press and Platform is simply all 



agitation Agitation is the civilised, peaceful weapon of 
moial force, and infinitely preferable to brute physical 
force when possible. The subject is veiy tempting But 
I shall not say more than that the Indian journalists are 
meie Matriculates while the Anglo-Indian journalists are 
Masteis of Aits in the Univeisity of British Agitators 
The former are only the pupils of the latter, and the 
Anglo-Indian journalists ought to feel pioud that their 
pupils are doing credit to them Perhaps a few woids 
from an English statesman will be more sedative and 
satisfactory 

Macaulay has said in one of his speeches — 

I hold that we have owed to agitation a long series of benefl- 
ceiit reforms which would have been efteoted in no other way 
, , the truth is that agitation is inseparable from popular 
government . . . Would the slave trade aver have been 

abolished without agitation f Would slavery ever have been 
abolished without agitation ? 

For eveiy movement in England — hundreds, local and 
national — the chief weapons are agitation by meetings, 
demonstrations and petitions to Paihament These peti- 
tions aie not any begging foi any favouis any moie than 
that the conventional “ Your obedient seivant ” in letters 
makes a man an obedient seivant It is the conventional 
way of approaching highei authoiities The petitions are 
claims foi rights oi for justice oi foi reforms, — to influence 
and put pressure on Paihament by showing how the public 
regard any pai ticulai mattei The fact that we have more 
01 less failed hitherto, is not because we have petitioned too 
much but that we have petitioned too little One of the 
factors that cariies weight in Parliament is the evidence 
that the people inteiested in any question aie really in 
eainest Only the other day Mi Asquith urged as one 
of his leasons against women’s franchise, that he did not 
see sufficient evidence to show that the majority of the 
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■women themselves weie earnest to acquire the fianchise. 
IVe have not petitioned oi agitated enough at all in our 
demands In evei> important matter we must petition 
Pailiament rvith hundreds and thousands of petitions — 
■nith himdieJs of thousands of signatuies fiom all paits 
of India Taking one piesont instance in England, the 
Oliuich party has held till the beginning of October last 
1,400 meetings known end many moie unknown against the 
Education Bill and petitioned with thi ee-quai ters of a mil- 
lion signatures and many demonstrations. Since then they 
have been possibly moie and moie active Agitate, agitate 
over the whole length and breadth of India in eveiy nook 
and cornel — peacefully of course — if we really mean to get 
justice fioin John Bull Satisfy him that we are in ear- 
nest The Bengilees, I am glad, have leaint the lesson 
aiul have led the march All India must learn the lesson 
— of '■aciifice of money and of earnest peisoiml woik. 

Agitate , agitate means inform Inform, inform the 
Indian people what then rights me, and why and how they 
should obtain them, and infoim the Biitish people of the 
rights of the Indian people and why they should grant 
them If we do not speak, they say we are satisfied If 
we speak, we become agitators ' The Indian people are 
piopeily a&ked to act constitutionally while the Govein- 
ment lemains unconstitutional and despotic 

Nevt about the “ settled fact ’’ Every Bill defeated 
in Parliament is a “ settled fact ” Is it not ? And the next 
year it makes its appearance again The Education Act of 
1902 was a settled fact An act of Parliament, was it not? 
And now within a short time what a tuimoil is it in And 
what nn agitation and excitement has been going on about 
it and is still in prospect * It may lead to a clash between 
the two Houses of Paihament Tlieie is nothing as an 
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eternal “ settled fact ” Times change, circumstances aie 
misunderstood or changed, bettei light and undeistand- 
ing or new forces come into play, and what is settled to- 
day may become obsolete to moiiow 

The oiganizations which I suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the Provinces, 
will serve many purposes at once — to intoim the people of 
their rights as British citizens, to piepaie them to claim 
those rights by petitions and when the rights aie obtained 
to exercise and enjoy them 

“ Swadeshi ” is not a thing of to-day It has existed 
m Bombay as fai as llrnow foi many joais past I am a 
free-trader, I am a membei , and in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Oobden Club foi 20 yeais, and jet I say that 
“ Swadeshi " is a forced necessity for India m its un- 
natural economic muddle As long as the economic condi- 
tion lemains unnatural and impoveiishing, by the necessity 
of supplying eveiy j'ear some Es 20,00,00,000 foi the 
salary, pensions, etc , of the children of a foreign country 
at the expense and impoveiishraent of the childien of 
India, to talk of applying economic laws to the condition 
of India 18 adding insult to injuij I have said so much 
about this over and ovei again that I would not say move 
about it here — I lefer to mj book I ask any Englishman 
whether Ehglishmen would submit to this unnatural eco- 
nomic muddle of India foi a single day in Enghnd, leave 
alone 150 jeais^ No, never No, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
England will never submit to it It is, what I have 
already quoted in Mi Moiley’s woids, it is “ the meddling 
wrongly with economic things that is going to the veiy 
life, to the very heart, to the veiy coie of our national 
existence ” 

Among the duties which I ha\ e said aie incumbent 
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J)2 SPEECHES OF 

upon the Indians, theie is one, which, though I mention 
last, IS not the least I mean a thorough political union 
among the Indian people of all cieeds and classes. I mike 
an appeal to all — call it mendicant if you like — I am not 
ashamed of being a mendicant in any good cause and 
undei necessity fot any good cause I appeal to the Indian 
people for this, because it is in then own hands only just 
as. I appeal to the Biitish people for things that are entirely 
in their hands In this appeal foi a thorough union foi 
political pui poses among all the people I make a particular 
one to my fi lends, the Mahomedans They are a manly 
people They have been luleis both m and out of India 
They are rulers this day both in and out of India They 
have the highest Indian Piinee ruling ovei the largest 
State, rii; , H H the Nizam Among other Mahomedan 
Princes they have Junagad, Eadhanpur, Bhopal and 
others 

Notwithstanding then backward education, they have 
the pnde of having had in all India the first Indian Bar- 
ristei in Mi Budiudin Tyabji and the first Solicitor in Mr 
Kami udin Tyabji, two Mahomedan brotheis What a 
laige share of Bombay commerce is m the hands of Maho- 


* As legards the first Indian Barrister and the first Indian 
Attorney, it appeals that Mr Badabhai Naoroji was wrongly 
informed Of course, any community would be proud of two such 
distinguished members aa were the Tyabp brothers, both of whom 
met with great success and attained the highest positions in their 
respective professions, but they weie net the first Indians to adopt 
those professions Mr Budrudin Tyabji was called to the Bar 
on the 30tL April, 1867, and there were at least two or three Indian 
Barristeis before him Mr M Ghose was called on the 6th June 
1866, and Mr G M Tagore, who is believed to be the first Indian 
Barrister, was oahed to the Bar on the 11th June, 1862, and long 
befoie that. Baba Bnney Madhnb Banoi]ee became an Attorney 
of the Calcutta High Court, and he Was believed to have been the 
first Indian Attorney, whereas Mr. Eamrudin lyabji was a con- 
temporary of his other brother 



meJans is well known Then chief purpose and effort at 
pi esent must be to spread education among themselves 
In this matter among their best friends have been Sii 
Syed Ahmed and Justice Tyabji in doing their utmost to 
promote education among them Once they bring them- 
selves in education in a line with the Hindus, they have 
nothing to feai They have in them the capacity, eneigy 
and intellect, to hold then own and to get theu due shaie 
in all the walks of life — of which the State Sei vices are 
but a small part. State Services aie nob everything 

"Whatevei voice I can have, I wish Government would 
give every possible help to promote education among the- 
Mahomedans Once self-government is attained, then will 
there be pi ospeiity enough for all, but not till then The 
thorough union, therefore, of all the people for their 
emancipation is an absolute necessity. 

All the people m then political position are in one 
boat They must sink or swim together Without this 
union, all eftoits will be vain There is the common say- 
ing — but also the best commonaense — “ United we stand — 
divided we fall ” 

There is one other circumstance I may mention heie. 
If I am right, I am under the impression that the 
bulk of the Bengalee Mahomedans were Hindus by race 
and blood only a few geneiations ago They have the tie 
of blood and kinship. Even now a great mass of the Ben- 
galee Mahomedans are not to be easily distinguished fiom 
their Hindu brothers In many places they join together 
in their social joys and sonows. They cannot divest 
themselves from the natural affinity of common blood On 
the Bombay side, the Hindus and Mahomedans of Gujarat 
all speak the same language, Gujarati, and are of the same 
stock, and all the Hindus and Mahomedans of Maharash trie 
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Annan — all speak the same language, Marathi and are of 
the same stock — and so I think it is all over India, except- 
ing in North India wheie there are the descendants o 
the oiiginal Mahomedan invadeis, but they are now also 
the people of India 

Sir Sjed Ahmed was a nationalist to the backbone I 
will mention an incident that happened to myself with 
him On his first visit to England, we happened to meet 
together in the house of Sir 0 Wingfield He and his 
fiiends weie waiting, and I was shown into the same room 
One of his fi lends recognising me introduced me to him 
As soon as he beaid my name, he at once held me in stiong 
embiace and expiessed himself very much pleased In 
various wa^s, I knew that his heart was in the welfare of 
all India as one nation He was a large and liberal-minded 
patriot. When I read his life some time ago, I was inspir- 
ed with lespect and admiration for him As I cannot find 
my copy of his hfe, I take the opportunity of repeating 
some of his utterances which Sii Henry Cotton has given 
in India of 12th October last 


Mahomedans and Hindus were, he said, the two eyes of 
India, Injure the one and you injure the other We should 
try to beeome one m heart and soul and act in unison , if united 
MB can support each other, if not. the effect of one against the’ 
other will tend to the destruction and downfall of both, 

He appreciated when he found worth and fieely ex- 
pressed it. He said — 


I assure you that the Bengalees are the only people in our 
country whom we can properly be pioud of, and it is only due 
to them that knowledge, hbeity and patnotism have progressed in 
our country I can truly say that t hey are really the head and^ 
orown of all the communities of Hindustan In the word " nation ” 
I include both Hindus and Mahomedana, because that is the only 
meaning which I can attach to it 

Such was the wise and patriotic counsel of that great 
man, and our Mahomedan friends will, I hope, take it to 
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heart. I lepeat oncemoie that oui emancipation depends 
upon the thorough union of all the people of India without 
any obstruction 

I have often read about the question of a constitution 
for the Congress I think the gentlemen who raise this 
question would be the proper persons to piepare one like a 
Bill in the House of Commons in all its details. The 
Oongiess then can consider it and deal with it as the 
majority may decide 

Let every one of us do the best he can, do all in 
haimony for the common object of self-government 

Lastly, the question of social reforms and industiial 
progress — each of them needs its own earnest body of 
workers Each lequues foi it separate, devoted attention 
All the thiee great purposes — Political, Social and Indus- 
trial — must be set working side by side The pi ogress in 
each will have its influence on the otheis But, as Mi 
Morley tiuly and with deep insight says — “Political 
principles aie, aftei all, the lOot of our national gieatness, 
strength and hope,” and his othei important utteiance 
which I repeat with this one sums up the whole position 
of the Indian pi oblem He says “ The meddhng wiongly 
with economic things, that is going to the very hfe, to the 
veiy heart, to the very coie of our national existence ” 

This meddling wiongly with economic things is the 
whole evil from which India suffers — and the only remedy 
for it is — “Political pi inciples aie, after all, the root of 
our national greatness, strength and hope ” And these 
political piineiples are summed up in self-government. 
Self-government is the only and chief lemedy. In self- 
government lies om hope, strength and gieatness 

I recommend to your serious notice the tieatment of 
British Indians in South Afiica. 



sheeches oe dadabhai itaoroji 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, 1 have finished my task 
I do not know what good foitune may be in store for me- 
duiing the shoit period that may be left to me, and if I 
can leave a word of affection and devotion for my country 
and countiymen, I say, be united, persevere and achieve 
self-government, so that the millions now perishing by 
poveity, famine and plague, and the scores of millions that 
are starving on scanty subsistence may be saved, and India 
may once more occupy her proud position of yore among 
the greatest and civili/ed nations of the world 
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Heie I coufiue myself to some of the tlaclaiafcions 
as to the duty of Libeiahsm and the absolute necessity 
of seli-goveinment foi progress and pioipeiity 

DliCL\RATIONS OF TIIH RlUlIT HON’UfiO SlR UeNBT 

Camfjji.ll Bannerman 

The Butish powei cannot theie and elsewhere lest 
seouiely unless it lests upon the willing consent of a 
sympathetic and contented people. 

[Oiford, 2 3-im 1 

It IS only by the consent of the governed that the 
ISubish Nation can govern 

[nhmotilh, I'l-ll-ViOl] 

We Liberals are accustomed to fieedom of thought 
and notion Fieedom is the breath of our life It 
possesses in two of its most saoied dogmas, the only 
solution of the chief problems which confiont oui coun- 
try in Impel lal Policy and in legard to oui domestic 
needs It is the universal doctrine of government by 
assent — government with the consent of the governed 
. Why there is but one cardinal condition again of 
Liberal punciple — that of diieot populai control by tliose 
concerned Now these aie two of the beacons by which 
Liberal policy should be guided 

[Natioml Liberal GUib, 5-3-1903.] 

6a 
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Good go\einioen(j could 110% ei be a substitute foi 
goveinment by the people themselves 

[:^tnhng, ii-11-lWo] 

Ladies aud geutleiueu, so much foi peace, so muoli 
foi economy — two caidiml Libeial piinciples But 
heie IS anothei — sell soveinment and populai contiol 
and we believe in that pimciple, not only on giounds of 
justice and on the giounds of effective admmistiation, 
but on this other ground — that it exeicises a wholesome 
mfluance on the chaiactei of the people who enjoy the 
piivilege 

\ilboit Hall, 21-1 ‘2-1005]. 

Su, in all these subjects on which I have been 
touching, what is the aim to be kept in view, what is 
the stai which we ought to keep oui ayes upon to see 
that we aie moving in the light diiection ’ It is that 
we should piomote the welfaie and happiness and 111- 
teiests not of any paiticulai class 01 section of the com- 
munity hut of the nation at laige That is the woik of 
true patriotism, these aie the foundations upon which 
a solid empire may he built 

[Albeit Hall, 15-ia-1006] 

Declabatiohs oe the Eig-ht Hon’ble John Mobley 

Impeiiahsm by all means, if it means mercy, if it 
means humanity, it it means justice, but if it means 
youi own demoiiili/ation. if it means lowering your own 
standaid of civilization and humanity, then m the name 
of all you hold piecious beware of it and resist it 

[Sydney, 25-5-1899.] 

When he [Mi Gladstone] died, Lord Salisbury said 
of him that he was a gieat Christian Yes, and I would 
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add that he was not a Christian foi nothing 1 think 
he must often have used to liimself the language of 
Woidswoith, “ Eaith is sick and heaven is weaiy of the 
swollen words that States and Kingdoms uttei when 
they talk of truth and justice ” lie, at all events, m 
lace of all the demands of piactical politics, did his best 
to bung those consideiations of tiiith and justice into 
the mmdd and heaits of his oountiymen But 1 do 

say that Mi Gladstone, when be saw the nations going 
on a wioiig path, saw high in the heavens the flash of the 
uplifted swoid and the gleam of the aim of the Avenging 
Angel 

[Mdticheiin — Unifilimi of hlutue, 10-10 l')01 ] 

it IS this policy of passing measuies for lieland 
without lefeience to the lush themselves that is le- 
■'Ponsible for most of the mischief and ini8-go\einment 
fiom which Ireland has so long sulieied liom 
obseivation of lush Government, fiom expeiience of 
lush Goveinment, fiom lesponsibihty of Irish Go%ein- 
ment, I say to you, gentlemen, face to face, it is a liad 
goveinment, it is a goveinment which Donation, no set 
of people can be expected to enduie m peace, and it is a 
government which wo in our conscience ought to do oui 
veiy best, when the time comes, when oppoitunity 
presents itself to put light as we have put so many otbei 
ovils in our own system of goveinment light 

[2Iancheste) , l;i-3-100‘2 \ 

With how much moie force do these words apply 
to India ' 

We are going to have I suppose — well we may 
have a proposal to suspend the constitution of the Cape 
Colony Just piotuie the scene m the House of Com- 
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mons Tlie motion is made to pioteat against tha 
su^- pension of Pailiainent,ii\ Institution in the Cape 
Colonv We then all get up and we all make eloquent, 
pi^bionate, argumentatne speeches in faioui of the 
uglit of the Colonies to goieiii theniselvos The next 
dav Ml Eedmond makes a motion in favoui of giving 
self-goxeinmeiit in one shape oi anothei to Iieland 
We then all pick out a new set ot aiguments What 
%\as on Mondax iiuanoweiablo on Tuesday becomes not 
Moith inontioning What xvas on IMonclav a saoed 
piinciple of selt-goxeinment becomes on Tuesday meio 
moouslmie and clap tiap That is a comedy in which 
1 at least do not piopose to take pait Tlio Boeis 
aie to ha\e self-goveinment in older to make them 
lo\al The lush aie not to have it because tliey aie 
disloyal 

[Ednihurqh, J 

What a tiua putuie of the way in which India is 
treated • 

We aie citizens, common cituens of a giand couu- 
tiy , we are the hens of a noble tiadition , wa believe that 
human piogiess can only be won by human effort — 
and that effort, I hope, all of us m our di&eront degiees, 
ages and situations will puisne with detoimmation with 
unselfishnesb and with a lesolute dnectnoss and simpli- 
city that must m the end win a downing viotoiy 

[Nationnl Lilreml Fcdcnition, Atinnui Meotuiq, 

irrj-l'lOl 1 

lie was foi liberty wbeievoi they could get it 



Appointment of a Royal Commission. 


[The following speech was deli oered by Mi Dadabhat 
Naoioji at the First Gonijiess held in Bombay, 1H85] 

I had no thoaghfc of speaking on this Resolution,* 
hut I see I must say something Theie is a notion 
running undei some lemaiks, that if a Conseivative 
Governmant appoints a Gonimiiitee, it will not be a 
good one I do not think theie is any good leason foi 
that assumption The Conseivatiyes are not so bad that 
they will nevei do a good thing, noi ate the Libeials so 
good that they nevei did a bad tiling In fact we owe 
good to both, and we have nothing to do with them yet 
as paities Wo aie thankful to eithei paity that does 
us good The Pioclamation is the gift of a Conservative 
Government I have some eipeiieace of 'aPathameut- 
aiy OomiLiitteo and that Committee, 1 Libeial one , 
and yet uudei the Chaiimanship of a gentleman like 
Ml. Ay i ton, you cannot be suie of a fan hearing On 
the othei hand, a faii-mmded Chaiiman and similar 
membeis, be they Oonseivativos oi Libeials, would make 
a good Committee, and give a fan inauiiy. Much 
depends upon the Secietaiy of State foi India If he is 
a fau-mindel peison and not biassed in any paiticulai 
way, you will have a fan Committee If we aie asking 

* Jlditoluhon — That this Congress earnestly reooinmonds 
that the pi oinised inquiry into the wiiknig of the Indian Ad- 
ministration here and in England should be entrusted to a Roval 
Coramission, the people of India being adequately represented 
thereon, and evidence taken both in India and m England 
2i— 7 
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foi a Pailiamenfcarj Committee, 's%e need not be afiaicl 
of asking one fiom a Congeivative Government A 
Secietaiv of State like Sn Stafford Nuithcote (Loid 
Iddesleigh) will give a fair one, and we should not 
assume that the piesent Secietary will not give a good 
one We should only desiie that Anglo Indians may 
not be put in it, or only a few such m whom Natives 
have confidence In such an inquiry knglo Indian 
officialb aie on then trial, and they should not be allow- 
ed to sit in judgment upon themselves 

Brom the rematks already made, there appeals to 
be an undecidetiness, whether to ask foi a Committee, oi 
for a Eoyal Commission And theie seems also a notion 
undeineith that if we weie not satisfied with the one we 
could ask for the otbei Now we must beai in mind 
that it is not an easy thing to get a Paihamentaiy 
Committee oi a Eo^al Commission, and that yon cannot 
have eithei whenevei you like Do not suppose that if 
we have a Committee or a Commission and if we say we 
are dissatisfied with its results, we would at once get 
anothei for the asking We must make up oui minds 
definitely as to what we want and what would be the 
best thing for us You should not leave it open whether 
theie should be a Committee oi Commission Which- 
ever you want, say it out once for all In dealing with 
Englishmen, make up youi mmds delibeiately, speak 
clearly, and work perseveringly Then and then only 
can you hope to be listened to, and get your wishes 
You must not show that you do not know your own 
mind Therefore, know your own mmd, and say cleailj 
whether you desire a Pailiamentary Committee, oi a 
Eoy'al Commission, It is evidently the desiie here, 
that a full.and impartial enquiry by fair and high-mmded 
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English statesmen, with an adequate numbei of Natives 
on the enquiring body, should be earned on in India 
itself If so, then we must remember that a Parliament- 
ary Committee can consist only of membei9’>of Pailia- 
ment, and can sit in the Paiiiament House only For 
our puipose to lav baie the actual conditions of India, 
an inquiry / u India, in all depaitments and in the whole 
condition of India— mateiial and moial— is absolutely 
necessary Noenquiiyin England, and that with the 
evidence of Anglo-Indians chiefly — who themselves are 
on trial, and who would not naturally condemn their 
own doings and work — can ever bring out the truth 
about India’s true condition and wants and necessary 
reforms 'We, then uiesistibly come to one conclusion, 
that an enquiry lu India itself is absolutely necessary, 
and that such an enquiry can be conducted by a Royal 
Commission Only let us cleaily say oui mind that we 
ask for a Royal Commission Do not let there be any 
doubt about w'hat we do really want If I am right in 
interpreting youi do:>iLe, then I sav let there be no 
vague geneial resolution, but say cleaily and distinctly 
that we require a Royal Commission 



Refoim of Legislative Council."' 


[Ike foltownii] speech was dehveted bp Me Dadabha 
Ndoioji nt the Fi)st Cougtess held m Bomhiy iiS(45] 

I am glad my fiiends, tbo Hou’ble Mr Telang anc 
tibe Hoa’blo Mi S lyei, hava relieved me of mud 
trouble, as they have anticipated a deal of what I bad tc 
eay, which I need not repeat 

■We asked ioi repiesentation in the Legislative Ooun' 
oils of India It is not for us to teach the BnglisI 
people how necessary lepiesentation is for good govein- 
ment W’o have learnt the lesson fiom them, and 
knowing uom them how great a blessing it is to thosG 
nations who enjoy it, and how utterly un-English it is 
foi theEnghsh nation to withhold it fiom us, we can, 
with confidence and tiust, ask them to give us this I 
do not want to com plain of the past It is past and 
gone It cannot bo said now that the time is not come 
to give repiesentation Thanks to our inlets them- 
selves, we have now sufficiently advanced to know 

« BesnluUon — That ibis Congress considers the reform and 
expansion of the Supreme and evistms Legislative Councils, 
by the admission of a oonsWerable proportion of elected 
members (.md the creation of similar Councils for the North 
West Provinces and Oudh, and also for the Punjab) essential , 
and holds that all Budgets should be referred to those 
Councils for consideration, thoir memhars Demg moreover 
empowered to interpellate the Executive in regard to all 
branchy of the administration , and that a Standing Committee 
of the House of Commons should he oonstit.itod to receive 
and consider any torinal protests that may be recorded bv 
majorities ot such Councils against the exercise by the 
E'^eoutive of the powers, which would he vested in it of 
overruling the decisions of such majorities ’ 
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tho value of representation and to undeiscand the 
necessity that representation must go with taxation, that 
the taxed must have a voice in the taxation that is 
imposed on them We aie British subjects, and I say 
we can demand what we aie entitled to and expect still 
at British hands their greatest and mo^t noble institu- 
tion and heutage It is our inheiitance also and we 
should not be kept out of it Why, it we aie to be 
denied Biitain’s best institutions, what lood is it to 
India to be undei the Biitish svv ay ’ It will be simply 
another Asiatic despotism What makes us proud to be 
Biitish subjects, what attaches us to this foreign rule 
with deeper loyalty than oven om own past Native rule, 
IS the iact that Britain is the parent of free and re- 
presentative government, and, that we, as her subjects 
and childien, aie entitled to inherit the great blessing 
of freedom and representation We claim the inherit- 
ance If not, we are not the British subjects which 
the Pioolamation pioclaiins us to be — equal m rights 
and privileges with the rest of Her Majestv’s subjects 
We are only Butish drudges or slaves Let us per- 
seveie Biitain would never be a slave and could not, 
in her very natuie and instinct, mule a slave Her 
greatest glory is freedom and lepiesentation, and, as 
hei suhjecta, we ■shall have these blessed gifts 

Coming to the immediate and practical part of oui 
demand, I may say that it will be to Goveinment itself 
a great advantage and lelief — advantage, inasmuch as it 
will have the help of those who know the true wants of 
the Natives, and in whom the Natives have confidence, 
and relief so fai that the lesponsibility of legislation 
will not be upon the head of Goveinment only, but 
upon that of the representatives of the people also 
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And the people will ha\0 to blame themselves if they 
fail to send the light sort of men to represent them- 
selves I think Government has now leason rather to 
thank than lepel us for demanding this boon which, if 
granted, will, on the one hand, make government easiei 
and moie effective, and, on the othei, attach the people 
to British lule more deeply than before 

Our first reform should be to have the power to tax 
ourselves With that and another reform for which I 
shall move hereafter, India will advance m material and 
moral prosperity, and bless and benefit England The 
proposal about the right of inter pellation is very import- 
ant, — as important and useful to Goveinment itself as 
to the people The very fact that questions will be put 
m the Council, will prevent in a measure that evil 
which at present is beyond Government’s reach to 
redress Government will be relieved of tbe odium and 
inconvenience which it at present suffers from misunder- 
standing and want of opportunities of giving expla- 
nation The Biitish Parliament and public, and the 
British Goveinment in all its departments, benefit 
largely by this power of putting questions in Parliament, 
and the same will be tbe result heie There will be, in 
the circumstances of India, one essential difference be- 
tween the British Parliament and the Indian Legislative 
Councils In Parliament, the Government, if defeated, 
resigns, and the opposition comes into power That 
cannot be done in India Whether defeated or not, 
Goveinment will remain in powei Moreover, the 
Secretary of State for India will have the power to veto, 
and no harm can happen If the Government, either 
Provincial or Supreme, disregard the vote against it, 
and if the Secretary of State support tbe disregarding 
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'Government, there will be, as a last remedy, the Stand- 
ing Committee of Parliament as the ultimate appellate 
body to decide on the point of disagreement , and thus 
Parliament will tiuly, and not merely nominally as at® 
piesant, become the final contiolling authoiity 

We are Biitish subjects and subjects of the same 
giacious sovereign who has pledged hei royal word that * 
we aie to hei as all hei othei subjects, and we have a 
light to all Biitish institutions If we are tiue to oui- 
selves, and peiseveiingly adc what wo desue, the Biitish 
people aie the vei> people on eaith who will give what 
is light and just Fioiu what has aheady been done in 
the past \ie have ample leason to indulge in this belief 
Let us foi the future eijually lely on that chaiactei 
and instinct of the Butish They have taught us oui 
wants and they will suppK ,them 

After some discussion. Ml DadabhaiNuorojisaid — 
Before the Hon’ble Mr Telang replies, I m.iy ask to be 
allowed to say a few words I may just explain W'hat 
an iinpoitant thing this Standing Committee will be 
Duiing the East India Company’s time, Pailiament was 
entirely independent ot it Parliament was then tinlj 
an effective appellate body It took up Indian questions 
quite fieely and judged fairly, without the circumstance 
of parties evei inteifeung with its deliberations If 
there was a complaint against the Company, Pailiament 
was flee to sit in judgment on it What is the position 
since the transfer of the government to the Grown ? The 
Secretary of State for India is the Parliament. Every 
question in which he is concerned becomes a Cabinet 
question His majority is at his back. This majority 
has no concern in Indian matters further than to back 
the Government, i e the Secietaiy' of State for India 
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All appeals, Iheiefoie, to Parliamenfi against the Secre- 
tary of State become a mere farce. M, Pa are utterly 
discouiaged from then luability to do anything And 
the Secietary of State becomes the true Great Moghul of 
India — i despotic moiiaich His \v'ill is his law Noi 
can the people of India influence him, as their voice is 
not lepiesented in Parliament Thus, that tribunal can 
scarcely exeicise any effectual check over his despotism. 
The present legislatne machineiy, from the Local coun- 
cils upwards, is simply a device to legalise despotism 
and give it the false mask of constitutionalism The tax- 
payers have no voice in the imposition of the taxes they 
pay, and Pailiament has not the oMity to pi event the 
levy of unfan oi oppiessne tax.’tion The ultimate 
controlling'authoiitj seems helpless to oontiol anything 
Now if we have complete lepiesentativa legislation here, 
and if we have a Standing Committee m Paihament, we 
shall have both the voice of the taxed on the one side 
and effectual contiol of Parliament on the other Such 
a Standing Committee will natuially be independent of 
all parties Its decision will be no defeat of Government 
It will he simply a final decidon on the point of differ- 
ence that may have aiisen between the representatives 
of the people m India on the one hand, and the Govern- 
ment on the other, on any paiticulai question India 
will thus have an effectual paihamentaiy control 

It IS said we should propose something as a substi- 
tute for the present India office Council The Eesolution 
now before the Congiess makes this unnecessary. The 
Council, when it was established, was considered to be 
protective of Indian mteiests It has not proved so 
When it suits the Seoretaiy of State, he screens himself 
behind that Council When it does not suit him, he 
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tlingB fcho Oouncil aside We ha\o no means oi knowing 
what good at all is done by the Council. Its iiiesponbi 
bility and its seciecy are fatal objections to its continu 
ance Such a thing m the Go\einment of an Biupiie of 
200 millions of people and unuoi the Biiti&h is an utter 
and ine\plicable anachionism Moieoiei, the maiority 
of the Council consists of Anglo Indians These, sitting 
in judgment on their own hand-r'ork, natuially legard 
it as peifoct Having left India years ago, they fail to 
loalise the lapid changes that aie taking place heie m 
our oucumstauces, lo^e touch with us and oilei resist- 
ance to all piogiess Times ne nou changed The 
natives. I may say, haie come of age They can lepre 
sent directly tlieir wishes and views to the Government 
here, and to the Secietaij of State They do not 
require the aid of this Council at the India Office for 
then bo-called repiesent.ition oi piotection 

I may horo lemailc, that the chief woik of thu the 
fiisfc National Congress of India is to enunciate clearl> 
and boldly oui highest and ultimata wishes Whether 
wa get them or not immediately, lot our luleis know 
what our highest aspiiations aie And if we aie true 
to ourselves, the woik of each delegate piesant here will 
be to make the part ot India wheie he happent. to live 
devote itself earnestly to canying out the objects 
resolved upon at this Congiess with all due delibeiation 
If, then, we lay down cleaily that wa desire to have the 
actual Government of India tiansfeiiad fiom England 
to India undei the simple contiollmg powoi of thu 
Secretary of State, and of Parliament, through its 
Standing Committee, and that we fuithei desire that 
taxation and legislation shall be imposed here by re- 
piesentative Councilb, w'O say what we aie aiming at 
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And undei such an auangement no Council to adviae the 
Seciefcai> of State is necessary Neither is a Council 
needed to attend to the appellate executive -work There 
IS a peimanent Undei-Secietaiy of State who will be 
Tible to keep up continuity of knowledge and tiansact all 
cuiient business Theie are, besides, Secretaiies at 
the head of the diEfeient depaitmeuts as expeits I do 
not deny that at times the India Office Council has 
done good seivice But this was owing to the personal- 
ity and b> mpathv of individual men like Sir B Perry 
The constitution of the body as a body is objectionable 
and anomalous When the whole powei of imposing 
taxation and legislation is tiansteired heie, the woik of 
the Secietaiy of State will be laigely diminished It 
will only be confined to geneial supei vision of important 
matteis Whatevei comes befoie him foi disposal will 
be set forth liy the Government fiom here fully and 
fauly in all its beaimgs No Council will be needed 
to aid him in loinimg Ins judgment Thus no substitute 
13 lequiied foi the India Oliice Council It is enough 
for us to formulate the scheme, now submitted foi youi 
eonsideration, as one which India needs and desues, 
VIC , lepiesentative Legislative Councils in India, with 
full financial control and interpellatoiy poweis And 
we shall not need to trouble much the authorities 
in England 



Simultaneous Examinations in England 
and India 


The Hon’ble Mr Dadabhai Naoioji, m moving the 
louith Eesolution,’' said — The Eesolution which I am 
niopoqmg does, not m any way involve the question 
whether the distinction between the covenanted and un 
coienanted bervioes, should be abolished oi not That is a 
sepal ate question altogethci , and in fact, if my Eesolution 
13 adopted that question will become unuecessaiy oi \ery 
suboidmate The Eesolution which I piopose to jou is 
of the utmost possible luipoitance to India It is the 
most impoitant bey to oui mabeiial and moral advance 
ment All oui othei political refoinio will benefit us 
but veiy little indeed it this letoun of all lofoims is not 
made It is the question of poveitj oi pio^peiity It is 
the question of life and death to India It is the oue;,- 
tion of questions Foitunatelj, it is not iiecessaiv for 
me on this occasion to go into all its merits, 13 I hope 
* " That m the opinion of thu Congress the Competitive 
Examinations now held in England, tor hrst appointments m 
various Civil departments ot the public service, should hence- 
forth in aoooidance with the views ot the ludia Office Com- 
mittee ot 1860, ‘be held simultaneously, one m England and 
one in India, both being as far as piatioaole identical lu their 
nature, and those who compete in both countiies being finally 
classihed in one list accoiding to merit,’ and that the success- 
tul candidates in India should be sent to EngUnd foi further 
study, and subjected theie to such further exaniinttaons as 
may seem heedful Further, that all othei hrst appointments 
(excluding peonships md the lure) should be filled by oompeti- 
tive examinations held m India, under conditions calculated 
to secure such mtolleotual, moral and physical qualifications 
as may be decided by Government to be necessary Lastly, 
that the maximum age ot candidates for entrance into the 
Covenanted Civil rervice be raised to not less than 23 years " 
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yon aio all aheady -well aviaie of mi views and then 
ieason&, oi ifc would have been veiy difficult toi me to 
lay hofoie you all I should have had to say without 
^peakmg foi houi^, Theie is an additional j'ood foitune 
foi mr that what I want to piopose was aheady pioposed 
a quaiter of a cental y ago by no less an authority than a 
Committee of the India Office itself The lepoit of this 
Committee gives the whole mattei m a nutshell fiom the 
point of the view ot lustice, right, expediency and honest 
fulhiment of promises And the leasons given by it for 
the Coienanted Civil Service apply equally to all the 
othei services in the civil depaitment I do not lefer to 
the milibaiv soi vice in this Resolution, as that is a mattei 
reqiiiimg special consideration and tieatment. To make 
mv lemarks as buef ,is possible, as we are much pressed 
for time, I shall fiist at once read to you the estiaot 
fiom the lepoit of the Committee consisting of Sir J P 
Willoughbv, Ml Mangles, Mi Aibuthnot, Mi Mac- 
naughten, and Sii Eiskine Poiry 

The report, dated 20th January, 1860, says — 

“2 We are, 111 the first place, unanimously of opinion 
that it IS net only 3ust but eapedient that the Natives of India 
Shall be employed in the adinmistratioii of India to as large 
an extent as possiole consistently with the maiutenanoe of 
British suprotnaoy, and have considered whether any increased 
facilities can he given in this direction 

“ 3 It is true that, even at present, no positive disquali- 
hcatioi! eiists By Act 3 and 4. Wm 4, C 83, S 87, it is 
enacted ‘that no Native of the said territories nor an> 
natural born sulpect ot His Majestv resident therein, shall, by 
reason (fcnly of liis religion, place ot birth, descant, colour or 
any of them, bo disabled from holding any place, ofBoe or 
oniployiiiert under the slid Company" It is obvious there- 
fore that when the competitive system was adopted it oould 
not haiebeen intended to exclude Natives of India from the 
Civil bervice of India. 

4 Practicallv however, they are excluded The law 
declares them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a Native 
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leaving India, and residing in England foi a time, are so great 
that as a general rule, it is almost impossible for a Native 
suooessfullv to compete at the periodioal examination held in 
England Were this ineiiiality removed, we should no longer 
be exposed to the chaige of keeping promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope 

“ 5 Two modes have been suggested by whicli the object 
m view might be attained The hrst is bv allotting i certain 
puition ot the total number ot appoiut iients declaied m each 
year to oo competed lor in Indi i by Native ^ and by other 
natural-born subjects of Hot Majesty s resident in India 
The second is, to hold simultaueousb two e ^ainin itioiis, one 
111 England and one m India, both being, as tai as practio -ble 
identical in then nature, and those who compete in both 
countries being finally olissihed m one list according to merit 
by the Oivil oorvice Coinmusioneis The Coniuiittee ha 'e no 
hesitation in giving the pietereiico to the second soueiue, as 
being the tairest, and the most m accordance ith the princi- 
ples of a geneial competition tor a common object " 

Now accoitliiig to stuct light and justice the 
esatninatioa foi sei vices in India ought to take place in 
India alone The people of \ustialia, Canada and the 
Cape do not go to England foi then sci vices. \Vhy should 
Indians be compellod to go to England to compete foi 
the SOI vices, unless it be England’s despotic will But 
I am contiout to ptopoae the Eesolutiou aocoiJiiig to the 
views of the Oomiinttee foi simultaneous examiu.itions, 
both ill England and m India, and leasoiis that apply 
to the Civil Service apply equally well to the other 
services in the Civil Depaitmant, i>i" , Engineering, 
Medical, Telegraph, Eoiest, and so on 

1 may heie lemiiul vou that in addition to the det 
of 1833 ratal rad to by the Committee, w a have the solemn 
promises contained in the Pioclamition of out gianous 
Sovereign. The fact is told to us in unmistakable lan- 
guage — ' 

" We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
terntoues by the same obligations ot duty which bind us to all 
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our other suojects , and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fiilhl ’ 

And then they declaied hei giacious piomise speci- 
ficahy on this veiy part of the sei vices — 

"And it IS our furthar mil that so far as may be, om 
subjects of \vh itever race or creed ne freely and iinpartially 
admitted to offices in our seivice, the duties of which they 
may he uualifiod, by then education, ability and integrity, duly 
to discharge ” 

This giacious pioclamatiou and the promises con- 
tained theiein weie made known in 1858 And the 
India Office Committee showed, in 1860, in what way 
these promises could be fulfilled, so as to relieve the 
English nation from ‘‘ the chaige of keeping promise to- 
the Odi and bieaking it to the hope ” With the Act 
of Paihamenb of 1833, the solemn promises of 1858, 
of our Soveieign before God and man, and the declara- 
tion by the India Olfice of the mode of fulfilling those 
promises in 1860, it is hardly necessary for me to say 
moie Out case foi the Resolution pioposed by me is 
complete As a mattei of fustice, solemn promises and 
even expediency, I would have ended my speech hete, 
but my object in pioposmg this Resolution rests upon a 
fai highei and a most impoitant consideration The 
question of the extreme poverty of India is now no more 
a contioversial point Viceroys and Finance Mmisteis 
have admitted it The last official declaration by Sir 
E Baring is complete and unequivocal In his budget 
speech of 18th Match, 1882, he saM — 

‘‘ It has been calculated tint the aveiage income pei head 
oi population in India is notniore thanRs 27 a yoir, and 
chough I a.n not prepared to pledge myself to the absolute 
accuracy of a calculation ot this sort, it is sufficiently accurate 
to justify the conclusion that the taxpaying community is 
exceedingly poor To derive any very large increase of 
revenue from so poor a population as this is obviously im- 
possible, and, if It w ere possible, would be unjustifiable ” 
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Again, in the discussion on the budget, aftei repeat- 
ing the above statement legaiding the income of Es 27 
pel head pei annum, he said — 

“But he thought it was quite sufficient to show the extreme 
poverty ot the mass of the people In England the average 
inoome per head ot population was £33 per head, in France it 
was £23 , m Turliey, i^hich was the poorest country in Europe, 
it was £1 per head Ho avould ask. Honorable members to 
think how Rs 27 per annum was to support a person, and 
then ho would ask whether a few annas was nothing to such 
pool people ’’ 

With this emphatic and cleai opinion befoie you, I 
need not say moie The question is what is the cause 
of this poveity ’ I have shown in my papeis on the 
poverty of India, and in my coiiespondence with the 
Secretaiy of State foi India, that the sole cause of this 
extreme poveity and wietchedness of the mass of the 
people is the inoidinate employment of foieign agency 
in the government of the countiy and the consequent 
mateiul loss to and diain from the country I request 
those who have not already seen these papers to read 
them, foi it Is utterly impossible for me to go thiough the 
whole aigumont here Tt'^vill be, theietoie. now deal 
to you that the employment of Native agency is not 
merely a matter ot lustice and espediency, according to 
the views of the India Olhco Committee, but a most 
absolute necessity for the pool, suffering, and starving 
millions of India It is a question of life and death to 
the country The present English lule is no doubt the 
gieatest blessing India has evei had, but this one e\il of 
it nullifies completely all the good it has achieved 
Eemove but this one evil, and India will be blessed in 
every way and will be a blessing to England also m 
every way The commeice between England and India 
will increase so that England will then be able to benefit 
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herself tea times more by India’s prosperity than wha 
she does now Thera will be none of the oonstan 
struggle that is at present to be witnessed between th 
luleisandthe ruled — the one screwing out more am 
mote taxes, like squeezing a squeezed orange — mflictin 
-,utteiing and distress, and the other always crying itsel 
hoarse about its inability to piovide them owing to es 
treme poveity By the removal of the evil— India wil 
be able not merely to supply a revenue of £70,000,OOC 
but £170,000,000, with ease and comfort Bnglam 
takes over .10 shillings a head for hei revenue, why ina; 
not India under the same rule be able to take even 2' 
a head ^ Indians would easily pay £200,000,000. 
should stop now I hope you will see that this Eesolu 
tion IS of the gioatest possible importauce to India, am 
I imploie every one of ou pigsent hen. to-day to stiaii 
every nerve and work persevermgly in your lespectiv 
localites to attain this object With regard to the secom 
pait of the Eesolutiou, the uncovenautad services, thi 
same reasoning and noccssib apply A fair system o 
competition, testing all neceslriy qualifications — monta! 
moral and physical — will be tlie most suitable mode o 
supplying the seivices with the besc and most oligibl 
seivants, and leheve Government of all the pressuie o 
back door and private influences, and jobbeiy 

The subject of the age of candidates for the Oivi 
Seiviee examination needs no lengthoned remaiks fror 
me It has been only lately thiashed out, and it has bee 
established bey ond all doubt that the higher age will giv 
you a superior class of men, whether English or Native 
I conclude, theiefore, with the earnest exhoitatioi 
that you will all apply yourselves vigorously to ftee poo 
India fiom the great evil of the dram on her resources 
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If the Bnfcish will onte undeistancl oui tiue condi- 
iion, then conscientious desiie to lule India for India’s 
ind humanity's good, will never allow the evil to continue 
iny longer Lastly, 1 hope and tiust that oui lulers 
will leceive oui repiO'^entations in their piopei spiiit 
We sinceiely believe that the good we pioposo for oui- 
lelves is also a good foi them Whatever good they 
will do to us cannot but in the veiy nature of things be 
jood to them also The better we are in niateiial and 
moial prosperity the nioio grateful, attached and loyal 
we shall be, the worse we are the less oui gratitude and 
loyalty shall naturally be The more prospeious we are, 
the larger shall he then custom , the worse we are, the 
condition will be the leveise The question of our 
piospeiity IS as much the question of the prospeiity of 
England and hei workingmen England’s tiade would 
le emiohed by £250,000,000, il with oui piospoiity each 
■init of the Indian population is e\er able to bu> from 
England goods worth only £1 pei annum What is want- 
id IS the fructihcation m our own pocket ol oui annual 
iroduoe I repeat that it is my hope and tiust that 
3U1 lulers may leceive out piayers m then right spiiit 
ind do us all the good in then power, for it will 
ebound to their good name, honoui and everlasting 
^loiy Let us have the Eoyal Pioclamation inlfilled in 
ts true spirit and integrity and both England and India 
will be benefited and blessed 

With these observations I bog to piopose the Eoiubb 
Resolution 

The Hon ble blr Dadabliai Naoroji, m reply to the 
Iiscussion, said — I am glad I have not much to leply to 
The appreciation of the importance of the Eesolution is 
ilear. My lemaiks will be more as explanations of a few 
24-8 
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mafcteis I had much to do with tho passing of the 
clausa for granting to us the Statutory Civil Soivice 
It IS an impoitanl coucebsion, and we have to be very 
giatefnl foi it I need not heie go into its hiatoiy The 
statesmen in England who gave us this weie siucore and 
svplicit in the m’ltei Whatevei complaint we have, 
it IS with the authoiifcies heie First of all, aftoi the 
clause was passed, the Government of India entirely 
ignoied it and did nothing to gue it effect for 6 yeais ! 
It was only when piessuie was applied to it fiom Eng- 
land, into the details of which this is not the time oi 
place for me to entoi, that the necessary lules wore 
at last piep.iied and published These rules have been 
so drafted that they may be cauied out in a way to 
hung discredit on the Seivice And whether this is 
done intentionally oi not, whether the subaeiiuent objec- 
tionable action upon it was also intentional or nob, I 
cannot say Eut the most impoitant element in the 
caiiymg out of tins clause was partially or wholly 
Ignored, and that has bean the leal cause of its so-called 
failuie, — I mean educational competence, ascertained 
either by suitable competition, Oi pioved ability, was an 
absolutely indispensable condition foi admitting candi- 
dates to this service It is just this essential condition 
that has been seaeial times ignoied oi forgotten Let 
therefore your efforts be devoted stionuously not against 
the clause itself, but against the objectionable mode in 
which the nominations are made The Bengal Govern- 
ment has moved m a satisfaotoiy dii action, and its 
O’Sample should be followed by all the Governments It 
uill be tho height of folly on oui pait to wish the aboli- 
tion of this Statutory Civil Service — excepting only when 
simultaneous examinations are held m England and 
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India giving a fair field to all, as proposed in the present 
Eesolutiou In this fan competition, Eui'isiana, or domi- 
ciled Englishmen, in fact all subjects of Her Impeiial Ma- 
jesty, will have equal justice I undeistand that the Eu- 
rasians aud domiciled Anglo- In Jiu,ns come under the 
dehmtion of what is called “Statutoiy Natives” It 13 
only light that those whose countiy is India should be 
consiuGied as Natives, and should enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of Natives United action between the Natives 
and Euiasians and domiciled Anglo-Indians will be good 
foi all What is objectionable is, that Euiasians and 
domiciled A.uglo-Indiaus blow hot and cold at the same 
time At one moment they claim to be Natives, and at 
another thev spuin the Natives and cbim to beEngiiah- 
men 1 Common sense must tell them that this is an 
absurd position to tiLe no and muA ultimately do them 
moio haim than good I dosired tint tluro should be 
cordial union between all whose couiniy is, 01 who 
make thou country, India One of tho spsikers romaik- 
ed that the employment of Natives will bo economical 
This IS a point which I am afiaid is not oleaily unJei- 
stood The fact is that the employment of a Native 13 
not only economy, but coiiiAete gam to the whole 
aa.t 6 at of his sa,Kuy When a Buiopoan is employed, 
he displaces a Natiie whom nature intended to fall the 
place The Native coming m his place is uatmal 
Evoiy pie ho eats is theiefoie a gam to the countiy, and 
every pie he saies 13 so much saved to tho country foi 
the use of all it 3 *childr 6 n Eioiy pie pail to a foi- 
eignor is a comph'e ma^e) nil ‘'ois to tho countiy Eveiy 
pie paid to a Native is a complete material laving to the 
country. In fact, as I have already endeavoured to 
impress upon you as earnestly as possible, it is the 
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whole ouestion of the poveity oi piospenty of the 
countiy We should of couise pay a reasonable puce 
foi English rule, so that we may have the highest power 
of contiol and supervision in English hands, but beyond 
that IS simply to lum India and not such a benelit to 
England as she would otherwise have, were India a 
prosperous countiy Oui fiieud theie expressed some 
doubt about the necessity of going to England I say 
without the least hesitation that the candidate himself 
as well as the seivice will he vastly benefited by a visit 
to England The atmospheie of fieedom and high 
civilization which he will breathe will make him an 
alteied man — in character, in intelligence, in expeiienoe, 
in self-respect and in appieciation of due respect for 
otheis In short, he will largely inciease his fitness 
and command more lespect in his lesponsible service, 
I mean, of course, in the Eesolution that the expenses 
of such visits to England by the candidates who have 
successfully passed the diffeient examinations for the 
different services in India, should be paid from the 
pubho revenue It may be made clear m the Eesolution, 
by adding “ at the public expense” 

I conclude with my most anxious and earnest exhoi - 
tation to this Congress, and to every individual membei 
of it, that they should perseveimgly strain eveiy nerve to 
secure the all-important object of this Eesolution as early 
as possible Once this foreign dram, this “ bleeding to 
death,” is stopped, India will be capable, by reason of its 
land, laboni audits vast resources to become as prospei- 
ous as England, with benefit to England also and to 
mankind, and with eternal gloiy to the English name 
and nation 
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Maiden Speech. 

the 9th Aiir/uU, 1H9?, Mt Nuoioji made Ins 
maiden speech ui the House of Gammons, durinq the de 
hide on the address to the Qmen\ 

It ina> be consitleied lathei labh and unwise on 
pait to stand before thi^ House so immediately aftei my 
admission beio and only excuse is that I am undei 
a caitain necessity to do so election for an English 
oonstituouov is a unique event Foi the hrst time din- 
ing moia thin a centiuy of settled Biitish rule, an 
Indian is admitted into the House as a member foi an 
English oonstituenci That, ns I have said, is a unique 
event in the histoiy ol India, and, I may also lentuie 
to m the histoiy of the Biitish Empue 1 desue to 
say a few woids in analysis of this gient and wonderful 
phenomenon The spiiit of the British lule, the instinct 
of Biitish justice and geneiosity, irom the veiy com- 
mencement, when thej' seriously took the matter of 
Indian policy into then hands, about the beginning of 
this century, decided that India was to be governed on the 
lines of Biitish fieedora and justice Steps were taken 
without an> hesitation to intioduce Westain education, 
civilisation, and political institutions in that country 
and the result was that, aided by a noble and grand 
language in which the youth of that countiy began to be 
educated, a great movement of political life — I may sav 
new life— was infused into that country which had been 
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decaying for ceutui^es ITho British lulors of the country 
endowed it with dll their own most important privileges 
A few clays ago, hii, you demanded from the Thiono the 
piivileges which belong to the people, including fieedom 
of speech, foi which they fought and shed their blood 
That fieedom of speech you have given to us, and it 
enables Indians to stand before you and represent m 
clear and open language any desiie they have felt By 
conferring those privileges you have piepared for this 
final result of an Indian standing before you in this 
House, becoming a member of the great Imperial Pailia- 
ment of the Biitish Empiio, and being able to express 
his views openly and feailessly befoie you. The gloiy 
aud Cl edit of this gieat event — by which India is thrilled 
fiom one end to the othoi — of the new life, the ]oy, the 
ecstacy of India at the present moment, are all your 
own , it 18 the spiiit of Biitish institutions and the love 
of justice and freedom m British instincts which has 
pioduced this extiaoidinaiy result, and I stand here in 
the name of India to thank the Butish people that they 
have made it at all possible foi an Indian to occupy this 
position, and to speak fieely in the English language 
of any grievance which India may bo suffering under, 
with the conviction that though he stands alone, with 
only one vote, whenever he is able to bring forward any 
aspiration and is supported by just and proper reasons, 
he will find a large number of other members from 
both Bides of the House ready to support him and give 
him the justice he asks This is the conviction which 
permeates the whole thinking and educated classes of 
India It 18 that conviction that enables us to work on, 
day after day, without dismay, for the removal of a 
grievance The ctuestion now being discussed before the- 
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House will come up from time to time m practical shape 
and I shall then be ablo to espiess my liumble views up- 
on them as a representative of the English i^onstituency 
of Central Emsbm f I do not intend to eutei into them 
now. Central Ein&buiy has earned the everlasting 
giatitude of the millions of India, and has made itself 
famous m the Histoiy of the Biitish Empire, by electing 
an Indian to repiesent it Its name will novel ha 
forgotten by India This event has stiengtlieucd the 
British power and the loyalty and attachment of India 
to lb ten times moie than the sending out of one 
hundred thousand Euiopean soldieis would have done 
The moral force to which the Eight Hon'lile Gentle- 
man, the memboi foi Midlotbian (lih W E Gladstone), 
refeired is the golden Imk liy which India is held by 
the British powei So long vs I ndia is -satisfied with 
the justice and honoui ol Butain, so long will hei 
Indian Bmpue last, and I have not the least doubt that, 
though our progress mav be slow and we may at times 
meet with disappointments, if we peisevero, whatever 
justice wo ask m leasoii wa shall get I thank you, 
Sir, for allowing me to say these few words and the 
House for so indulgently listening to me, and I hope that 
the connection between England and India — which 
forms five sixths of the Briti-sh Empire — may continue 
long with benefit to both conntues There will be 
ceitam Indian questions, principally of administration, 
which I shall have to lay before the House, and I am 
quite sure that when they aie biought forward they 
will be fairly considered, and if reasonable amended to 
our satisfaction 



AN INQUIRY INTO THE CONDITION 
OF INDIA. 


AMENUMIiNT FOR A FULti ‘VND INDEPENDENT 
PARLI\MENT'VRY ENQUIRY 


August 14tli, 18'J4 

Ml Naoioji (Pmsbuiy, Genkal) said he uuJeitook 
now to second this Eesolution, and befoie going into the 
subject ot the different uarts of which it consisted he 
would say a lew pielimmaiy words The Government 
of India distinctly admitted and knew very well that 
the educated people ot India weie thoioiighly loyal 
The Hon’ble Member foi Kingston (Sir E Temple) had 
stated that the state of the country and ot the people 
often invited oi demanded criticism on the pait of the 
Natives It was in every way desirable that their senti- 
ments and opinions should bo made known to the luling 
classes, and such outspoken frankness should never 
be mistaken for disloyalty or disaffection Nothing 
was nearer to his (Mr Naoroji’s) mind rhan to make 
the fullest acknowledgment of all the good that had been 
done by the connexion of the British people with India 
They had no complaint against the British people and 
Parliament They had from them everything they 
could desire It was against the system adopted by the 
British Indian authorities in the last century and main- 
tained up till now% though much modified, that they 
protested. The fiist point in the Motion was the condi- 
tion of the people of India In order to understand fully 
the piesenb condition of the people of India, it was neces- 
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^ai V I/O have a sort of sketch of the past, and he would 
give it as buefly as possible In the last century the 
Administration was everything that should not be desired 
He would give a few extiacts trom latteis of the Couit 
of Duectors and the Bengal Government In one of the 
letters the Directois said (Hth of imbiuaiy, 1764) — 
“Your dehheiations on the inUnd trade have laid open to 
us a goeue of most cruel oppression , the poor of the country, 
who used always to deal m salt, beetlenut, and tobacco, are 
now depr.ved of their daily bread by the trade of the Euro- 

Loid Clive wiote TiTtli of Apiil, 1760) — 

'The contusion we behold, 'that doe-, it arise troiiiV— 
rapacity and luxury, the uin.arianttble desire of many to 
acquiie in an instant yvhiit only a few can or ought to possess 

Anothei lettei of Loid Clive to the Couit of Direc- 
tois said (30th of Septembei, 1705) — 

“It IS no wonder that the lust, of riches should readds 
embrace the proffered means of its gratification or that the 
instruments of your power should asail themselves of their 
lutbority and proceed even to extortion in those oases vhero 
simple corruption could not keep pace with their rapacitv 
Examples of this sort set hv superiors could not f,ul ot being 
followed in a proportionate degiee by inferiors, the evil was 
contagious, and spread among the civil and military down to 
the writer, the ensign, and the free merchant ’’ 

Ha would read one inoie extiact tiom a lattei of the 
Court of Directors (17th ot Max, 1766) — 

“ We must add that we think the vast fortunes aonuired m 
the inland trade have been obtained by a scone of the most 
tvranniq and oppressive conduct that over was known in any 
age or country ' 

Macaulay had summed up — 

“ A war ot Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war of 
sheep against wolves, ot men against demons The 

business of a servant of the Coinpanv was simply to /vring/ 
out of the Natives a hundred or two hundred thousand pounds/ 
as speedily as possible ’ 

Such was the chaiactei of the Govoinnient aud the 
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Admitnsfciation m the last century , when all this was 
disclo'^ed by the Committee of 1772, of couise, change 
was made, and a change foi the bettei He would now 
give the opinion of Anglo-Indian and English statesmen, 
and the House would observe that he did not say a single 
woid as to what the Indians themselves said He put 
his case before the House in the ivords of Anglo-Indian 
and Enghsh statesmen alone , some of them had express- 
ed groat indignation with usual British feeling against 
wiong doing, others had evpiessed themselves much 
more moderately. Sii John Shore was the first person 
who gave a oleai piophetio foiecast of the ohaiacter of 
this system and its effects as early as 1787 He then 
said (Eet .j77 of 1812) — 

“Whatever allowance we may make for the inoreised 
induativ of tte Buhjocti, of the State, owing to the enhanced 
demand lur the produce ot it (supposing the demand to be 
enhanced), there is leason to conclude that the benefits are 
more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable from the sys- 
tem of a remote foreign dominion ’’ 

The words were tiue to the present day In 1790 
Lord Cornwallis said, m a Minute, that the heavy dram 
of wealth by the Comxiany, with the addition of remit- 
tances of private fortunes, was sevaiely felt in the lan- 
guor thrown upon the cultivation and commeice of the 
country In 1823 Sir Thomas Munro pointed out that 
weie Britain subjugated by a foieign Power, and the 
people excluded from the govemment of their country, 
all then knowledge and all their liteiature, sacred and 
profane, would not save them from becoming in a gener- 
ation or two to a low-minded, deceitful, dishonest race 
Ludlow, in his British India, said — 

“ As respects the general oondition of the country, let us 
first recolieet what sir Thomas Munro wrote years ago, * that 
even il we could be secured ag-imst every internal commotion 
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and could retain the country quietly in subjection, he doubted 
much if the condition ot the people would bo better than under 
the Native Prinoeb that the inhabitantt. of the British Provin- 
ces were ‘ certainly the most abject race m India ’ , that the 
consequences of the conquest ot India by the British arms 
would be, in place ot raising, to debi,ae the whole people ’ 

Macaulay, in introclucing the elause of our equality 
with all British subjects, oui fit at Chartei of out 
emaucipation in the Bill of 1833, saul m his famous and 
statesmanlike speech — 

“That would, indeed be a doting wisdom which, in order 
that India may remain a dependency which would 

keep a hundred millions ot men trom being our customers m 
order that they might continue to be oui sahos ” 

And to illustiate the chaiactei or tho existing 
system, he said 

“ It was, au Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable 
tyrants whom ho lOiind in India when they dreaded the capa- 
city and spirit ot some distinguished subject, and yet could 
not ventme to murder him, to administer to hii i a oaily dose 
of the pousta, i pieparation ot opium, tl e effect of which was 
in a few months to destioy all the bodilj and mental powers 
of the wretch who was drugged with it and to turn him inf i a 
helnless idiot This detestable artihce, more horrible than 
dssaosination itso'f, V is worthy of those who emploied it It 
IS no inouel for the English nation We shall nevci consent 
to administer the pousta to a v hole conimunitj— to srupify 
and paraljse a great people whom God has committed to our 
charge— for the wretched, purpose of rendering them more 
amen iblo to our ootitrol ’ 

In a speech (19th of February, 1S44) ho said — 

Of all forms of lyianny I believe that the worst is that 
of a nation over a nation ” 

Lord Lansdowiie, lu mtioduoitig the same clause of 
the Bill of 1833 into the House ot Loids, pointed out 
that he should be taking a very narrow view of this 
question, and one utterly inadequate to the great im- 
portance of the subject, which involved m it the happi- 
ness or misery of 100,000,000 of human beings, v?ere he 
not to call the ^attention of their Loidships to the 
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beaiing wlucli tins question, and to the influence 'which 
this anangement must exeiciseupon the future destinies 
of that V ist mass of people With such high sense of 
statesmanship and lesponsibility did Loid Lansdowne of 
18j‘l bieak our chains The Indian authoiities, how- 
evei, nevei allowed those bioken chains to fall from oui 
body, and the grandson — the Loid Lansdowne of 189.1 
— now iivetteJ back those chains upon us Look upon 
this pictuie and upon that ' And the Indians were 
now ]ust the same Biitish slaves, instead of British sub- 
jects, as tho> N/eie befoie then emancipation in 1838 
Mr Montgouneiy Maitin, aftei examining the leooids 
of a suivev of the condition of the people of some 
Provinces ot Bengal oi Behai, whioh had been made foi 
nine jeai-. fiom 1807-16, concluded — ■ 

‘ It impossible to avoid remarking two facts as pecu- 
liarlv striking First, the richness of the country surveyed, 
ami, second, the poverty of its inhabitants ’ 

He gate the leason for these striking facts He 
said — 

“The annual dram of i3, 000, 000 on British India has 
amounted m 30 jearsatlJ percent (the usual Indanratel 
compound interest to the enormous sum of £733,900,000 
sterung bo constant and accumulating a drain, even m 
England would soon impoverish her How severe, then, 
must be its effects in India where the wage of a labourer is 
from 2(f to 6d a day ’’ 


The diam at present was seven times, if not ten 
times, as much Mr Fredeiick Shore, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, said, in 1837 — 


'But the halcyon-days of India are over She has been 
drained oi i large proportion of the wealth she once pcssessed, 
and her energies have been cramped by a sordid system of 
misrule to which the interests of millions have been sacrificed 
mr the benaht of the lew The fundamental principle of the 
English had been to make the whole Indian nation subsei vient 
iu every possible wav to the interests and benefits ot them- 
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And he summaiised thus — 

‘ The auramary was that the British Imliari governiiient had 
been praotioally one of the most extortionate ami oppressive 
that ever existed in India Some acknowledged this and obser- 
ved that it was the unavoidable result of foreign yoke That 
this was correct regarding a Government conducted on the 
pniiiciples which had hitherto actuated us was too lanientably 
tiue, but had the welfare of the people ueeii our object, a 
very different oouise would ha\e been adopted, and very 
different results would have followed For again and again I 
repeat that there was nothing in the cuoum, stance itself oi 
our being foreignois of different colour and faith that should 
occasion the people to hate us We might thank ourselves 
foi having made their feelings towaids us what they were 
Had we acted on a more liberal plan we should have hxed 
our authority on a ranch more solid foundation ’ 

Aftei giving some nioie similai authorities Hir E 
Temple and others, the Hon’ble Gentleman pioceedeil 
Ml Blight, speaking in the House of Commons in 1K5R 
said — 

“ We must III future have India governed, not lor a handful 
of Englishmen, not for that Civil borvico whoso praises are so 
constantly sounded m this House You may govern India, )i 
\ou hko, for the good of England but the good of England 
must come through the channels of the good ol India There 
ire luit two modes of gaming anj thing 1 )> our conn.- viou with 
India — the one IS by p'undermg the people of Indn, ind the 
other b> trading with them I pietcr to do it bj trading with 
them But in order that Sngland niaj become ri< Ii by trading 
with India, ludia itself must become rich 

Hu George Wingate, with his intimate .tuiuamiance 
with the condition of tlie people of India, as the intio 
ducei of the Bombay land survey system, pointed out, 
with leference to the economic effects upon the condi- 
tion of India, that tanes spent in the coiintiy fiom which 
they were laised weie totally diffeient m their effect 
fiom taxes raised in one country and spent in anotbei 
In the foimer case the taxes collected from the popula- 
tion were again returned to the mdustiial classes . but 
the case was wholly diffeient when taxes weie not spent 
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m the countij fiom which they weie raised, as they 
constituted an absolute loss and extinction of the whole 
amount vnthdiawn from the taiced country , and he 
s'‘id, fuithei, that such was the natuie of the tribute 
the Jjiitish had so long exacted fiom India — and that 
with this explanation some faint conception may he 
formed of the ciuel, crushing effect of the tribute upon 
India — that this tribute, whether weighed in the scales 
of Juitioe or viewed in the light of the British interests, 
would be found to be at variance with humanity, with 
common sense, and with the received maxim of econo- 
mical science Wi I'awcett quoted Lord Metcalf (6th 
May, ISGH), that the bane of the British-Indian system 
was, that the advantages were lerped by one class and 
the woil was done by anothei This havoc was going on 
increasing up to the present day Loid Salisbuiy, in a 
Minute [Eet e 3080-1 of 18811 , pointed out that the in- 
jury wai oxaggeiatod in the case of India, where so much 
of the revenue was exported without a direct equivalent 
— that as India niust he bled, the lancet should be duect- 
ed to the parts whore the blood was congested or at 
least suflicient, not to the rural districts which were 
already feeble fiom the want of blood This bleeding of 
India must cease Lord Haitmgton, the Duke of 
Devonshiie, doclaied (23id August, 1883) that India was 
insufficiently governed, and that if it was to bo better 
governed, that could only be done by the employment 
of the best and most intelligent of the Natives m the 
Service and he further advised that it was not wise to 
drive the people to think that their only hope lay in get- 
ting lid of their English rulers Lastly, with regard to 
the present condition of India, and even serious danger to 
British power, a remarkable confirmation was given, after 
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a bundled yeais, to Sir John Shore’s prophecy of 1787, 
by the Senetary of State for India in 1886 A letlu ot 
the India Office to the Treasury said (Eet c 1868 of 
1886) — 

“ TliQ position of India in relation to taiatioii and the 
source ot the public re\oniieis verj peoulur, >iot merely from 
the hibits of the people and their stioiiK morsionto change, 
which lb more bpeciully exhibited to now tornis ot ta ,.dtioii, but 
likewise from the character ot the Go arnment, i h.c'i is in the 
hands of foraigueis, vilio hold the principal adrainibtrative 
offices and foim so large a party ot the Army The impa- 
tience ot the new taxation which will have to be borne \ noUy 
as a oonbequenoe of the toieign lule imposed on the country 
and viitually to meet additions to charges arismg outside of 
the country, would constitute a political dai ger tue real 
maguituiie ol which, it is to In feared, is not at aU appreciated 
by persons who have no knowledge ot or ooUwern in the 
government of India, but winch those responsible for that 
government have long regarded as of the most serious 
order 

To sum up — as to the mateiial condition of India — ■ 
the main features in the last centuiy weio gioss coi- 
luption and opniession by the Europeans, in the pieseut 
century, high salaiies and the heavy weight of Euiopoan 
sei vices — their economic condition T hcrefoi e, theie was 
no such thing as finance of India No fmanciei e\oi could 
make a leal healthy finance of India, unle s he could make 
two and two equal to si\ The most essential condition 
was wanting Tii'es must he administered by and dis- 
bursed to those who paid That did not e^ist Fiom 
the taxes laised eveiy yeai a iaige poition was eaten np; 
and earned away fiom the country by otheib than the} 
people of Butiah India The finances of that countiy‘‘ 
were simply me vplicable, and could net be earned out 
if the oxtiacts he had leid meant anything, they meant 
that the present evil system ot a foieigu domination 
was destroying them, and was fiaught with political dan- 
ger of the most seiious oider to British power itself It 
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had been cleaily pointed out that India was extiomeli 
pool What ad\antage had been derived by India dui- 
ing the past 100 yeais undei the admmistiation of the 
most highly-piaised and most highly-paid olSoials in the 
world* if theie was any condemnation of the existing 
system, it was m the lesult that the country was poorei 
than any country in the woild He could adduce a 
uumbei of facts and hguies of the piactial effect of the 
present system of admmistiation, but there was not the 
time now The veiy fact of the wail of the finance 
Ministers of this decade was a complete condemnation 
He was quite suie that the Eight Hon’ble Oentleman, the 
Secietary of State foi India, was truly desirous to know 
the truth, but he could not know that clearly unless 
eeitam information w'as placed before the House He 
would suggest, if the Eight Hon’hle Gentleman allowed 
a certain numbei of Eeturns which would give the 
legular production of the countiy year by yeai, and the 
absolute necessaiies of a common labourer to live in 
woikmg health In connexion with the tiade test 
there was one fallacy which he must explain They 
were told in Statistical Eeturns that India had ah 
enoimous tiade of neaily ^196,000,000, imports and 
exports together If he sent goods worth £100 out of 
this country to some other countiy, he expected there 
was £100 of it letuined to him with some addition 
of profit That was the natuial condition of every tiade 
In the Colonies and in European countries there was 
an excess of imports over exports In the United 
Kingdom for the past 10 years— 1883 to 1892— the 
excess had been 32 per cent , rn Norway it was 42 per 
cent., Sweden 24 per cent , Denmark 40 per cent , Hol- 
land 22 per cent , Erance 20 per cent., Switzerland 28 
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pel cent , Spam 9 pei cent , Belgium 7 per cant , and 
so on Any one with common sense would, of course, 
admit that if a quantity of goods woith a ceitam amount 
of money weie sent out, an additional piofit was expected 
in letuin , if not, there could not he any commeice , but 
a man who only leceived in return 90 of the 100 sent 
out would soon go into the Bankruptcy Couit Taking 
India’s piofits to be only 10 pei cent instead of 32 per 
cent , like those of the United Kingdom, and aftei mak 
rag all deductions foi remittances for mteiest on public 
woiks loans, India had lecened hick Es 170,000,000 
worth of imports less than what she exported annually 
On the average of 10 jeais (1883 to 1892) then eiicesses 
of exports every yeai, with compound inteist, would 
amount to enoimous sums lost by hei. Could anj 
country m the woild, England not excepted, stand such 
a diain without destiuction ’ They were often told thej 
ought to be thankful, and the^ woie thankful, for the 
loans made to them foi public woiks, but it they weie 
left to themselves to enjoy what they produced with 
a reasonable price foi Biitish lule, it they had to deve- 
lop their own lesouices, they would not lequiie any 
such loans with the mteiest to be paid on them, which 
added to the diain on the country Those loans weie 
only a fraction of what was taken away fiom the coun- 
try India had lost thousands of millions in principal 
and mteiest, and was asked to be thankful foi the 
loan ot a couple of hundreds of millions The bulk ot 
the British Indian subjects weie like heweis of wood 
and drawers ot water to the British and foieign 
capitalists The seeming prosperity of British India 
was entirely owing to the amount of foreign capital 
In Bombay alone, which was consideiod to be a iich 
21-9 
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ace, iibeie weie at least £10,000,000 of capital circu- 
ling belonging to foreign Buiopaans and Indians fiom 
ahve States If all such foieign capital wete sepaiat- 
1 theie would be veiy little wealth in British India 
Q Lould not go fuithei into these figuies, because he 
ust have an occasion on which he could go more 
lly into them If only the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, 
10 Seciehaiy of State foi India, would gre them the 
eturns which weie necessaiy to undoistand moie cor- 
otly and completely the real condition of India, they 
ould all be the better foi it There was anothei thing 
lat was veiy seiious The whole misfortune at the 
ittom, which made the people of Biitish India the 
DOiest m the woild, was the piessuie to be foiced to 
ly, roughly spealiug, 200,000,000 rupees annually foi 
uropean foreign services Till this evil of foreign domin- 
;ion, foietold by Sii John Shoie, was leduced to leason- 
ile dimensions, there was no hope, and no tiue and 
ealthy finance foi India This cankei was destiuotive 
1 India and sumidal to tlioBiitish. The British people 
ould not stand a single ca> the evil if the JPiont 
benches heie — all the principal militaiy and civil posts 
nd alaige poiticn of the ainiy — weie to be occupied by 
ime foieigners on even the plea of giving seivice 
yhen an English official had acquiiod experience m the 
sivieo of twenty oi thiity yeais, all that was entirely 
)sb to India when he lelt the fountiy, and it was a most 
siioUB loss, although he did not blame him for leaving 
iie shore They weie left at a certain low level. They 
ould not rise , they could not develop their capacity 
or higher government, because they had no opportu- 
ity , the lesnlt was. of couise, that their faculties must 
e stunted Lastly, every European displaced an Indian 
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who should fill that post In shoit, the evil of the foreign 
rule in'folved the tuple loss of wealth, wisdom, and woik. 
No wonder i,t India’s material and moial poverty! The 
next point was the wants of the Indians He did not 
think it would requue veiy long disoussion to asceitam 
their wants They could be summed up in a few woidg 
They wanted Butish honoui, good faith, ughteoiisness, 
and justice They should then got eieivthing that was 
good foi themselves, and it would benefit the ruleis 
themselves, but unfoitunatoly that had not beau then 
foitune Heie thej had an admission of the manner m 
which their best interests weie tieated Lord Ljtton, 
in a confidential Minute, said — 

No aoonor was tiie Act p issed than the Government began 
to device means for piaotioallv e-dUlmg t'lo lulfilment ot it 
We all know me l oUiiiis and e\pei.titio is never can or 
Will 00 fu'filled We tave had to cb lose Detv.oen prohiiiitmg 
them and clioating them, and we hisochonoii the toast straight- 
fot" aid uourse 

He would not heheie that the S-overeign and the 
Pallia neat who gave these pledges of justice and honoui 
intended to cheat It was the Indian E ecutive who 
had al'used then tiust That Act of 1831 was a dead 
letter up to the picsent daj Loid Lytton said — 

Since I am i\riting conhdenlialty, I do not hcoitate to say 
that both the Oo.ernments ot England and ot India appear to 
me u to the present ■noinent unable to answer aaticfactonlj' 
the charge o hi. mg tsken every me-ms m their power of 
lire ' ving to the heart the words ot promise they hid utteiea 
to the eai 

What they wanted was that \that Loid Salisbury 
called " bleeding " should ha\a an end That would 
restoie them to piospeiity, and England might derive 
ten times more benefit by tiading with a pio^peious 
people than she was doing now They were destroying 
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the bud that could gue them ten golden eggs with <i 
blessing upon them The Hon’ble Membei for Kingstone, 
in hi^ ■' India in 1880,” said — 

alanj Kative stateiiien have been produced ot whom the 
Induin nation ma\ lu^tly he proud, and among whom may be 
mentioned balai Jung ot Hj derabad. Dink ir Kao oi Gwalior, 
Madhao Bao ot Baiodi, Kirpiram ot Jammu, Pundit Maiiphal 
Ilf Aluar, Fai7 All Khin ol Eotah, Madliao Bao Barvi ol 
Bolaplinr, and Purma ot Mvsoio 

‘\Iountstuaxt Elphin&tone said befoie the Com- 
mittee of 1R33 — 

The hrst object, therelore is, to break down the separa- 
tion between the clasaeo and laise the Batives by education 
and public trust to a lerel with their present ruleis 

Ue addies&ed the Consei value Paity It was this 
Paiti who had given the just Ptoclamalion of 1858 — 
then gieatei Chaitei — in these woids — 

We hold ouiselve, bound to the Nitives of our Indian 
teintones by the sirae obligations of dutv which bind us to 
all our other subjects, and those obligations by the blessing 
Ol klmighty God, we shall taithtully and conscientiously 
fulbl 

It was again the Couseivative Paity that, on the 
assumption of the Impel lal title by oui Boveieign, 
pioelaimed again the equality of the Natives, whatever 
then lace oi cieed, with tlieu English fellow-subjects, 
and that then claim was founded on the highest justice 
At the Jubilee, uudoi the Conseivative Government 
again, the Empiess of India gave to hei Indian subjects 
the giacious assuiance and pledge that — 

It had always been and alaajs will be her earnest desne 
m maintain unswervnigh the principles laid down in the 
Proclamation published on her assumption of the direct control 
Ot the Go\ ernnient of India 

He (Ml Naoioji) eainestly appealed to this Paity 
not to give the lie to these noble assurances, and not to 
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ahow to the world fchat it was all hypoeiisy and national 
bad faith The Indians would still continue to put 
their faith in the English people, and aslc again and 
again to have lustice done lie appealed to the Eight 
Hon’ble (lentleman, the Seciecaiy of State foi India, 
and to the Gov'eininent, and the Libaial Pait> who 
gave them then fiist emancipation The^ felt deeply 
giateful for the piomisesmada, but would asL that these 
woids be now conveited into lo>al, faithful deeds, as 
Englishmen foi then honoui aie bound to do Some 
weeks ago the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, the memhei foi 
Midlothian, wrote a lettei to Sa John Cowan in which 
he stated that the past sKty yeai-, had been >eam of 
emancipation Manv omancipations had taken place in 
these yeais , the Tiish, the Jewc, the slaves, all received 
emancipation in that wave of humanity which parsed 
over this Qoantiy, and which made this countiv the 
most biilhont and civilised of the countiioa of the woilj 
in tlioso days of emancipation, and in the \ei> yeai in 
whicli the Right lion’ble Gentleman began his politi- 
cal oateai, the people of India also had then emanci 
pation at the hand^ ot the Liberal Party It was the 
Liheial Paity that passed the Act ot and made the 
magait'cent inoimses evplained both by Macaulay and 
Lansdo wne He w ould ask the Eight Hon’hle Gentleman, 
the member foi Midlothian, to say whethei, aftai the 
Liberal Paity having given this emancipation at the 
commencement of his political caieer, he wmuld at the 
end of it, while giving emancipation to 3,000,000 of 
Irishmen, only fuitliei enslave the 300,000,000 ot India ‘ 
The decision relating to the simultaneous examinations 
meant iivetting back upon them eveiy chain bioken by 
the act of emancipation The Eight Hon’ble Gentleman 
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m 1893, in conne'ion with the lush anesfcion, after 
alluding to the arguments of feai and force, said — 

“ I hope we slmll never again have ocoaaion to fall back 
upon th.‘t raiseiaole iigunient It is bettei to tio juatice tor 
terror than not to do it at all, but we ire in a condition 
neither of ten* r uoi apprehension , but in a calm ai,d thank- 
ful strto We ask the House to accept this Bill, and I make 
that appeal on the grounds of honour and of duty " 

Might he, then, appeal in these days when every 
educated man in India was thoroughly loyal, when 
there was loyalty in eteiy class of the people of India 
and ask Was it not time foi England to do justice to 
India on the same giounds of “ honour and duty ” 
The Eight Hon’bia Membei also said — 

Thoie can he no more melancholy, and in the last result 
no more degrading '-peotfcle upon earth than the spec tide of 
oppression, oi of wrong in whatever form, inflicted by the 
deliberate act of a nation upon another nation, especially by 
the deliberate act ot such a country as Great Britain upon 
such a country as Ireland 

This applied to Indra with a force ten trmes greater 
And he appealed for the nobler spectacle of which 
the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman subsequently spoke. He 


But, on the other hand, there can be no nobler spectacle 
than that which v. e thnik is now dawning upon us, the spec- 
tacle of a nation deliberately set on the romov,-! of iniustice, 
deliberately determined to break — not thiough terror, not in 
haste, but under the sola inauence of duty and honour- 
determined to break with whatever rem.uus still e-^isting ot an. 
evil tradition and corermined in that way at once to pay a 
debt of justice, and to consult by a bold, wise, and good act, 
its own interests and its own honour 

These noble w'orda applied with tenfold necessity 
to Biitam’s duty to India It would be in the interest 
of England to remove the injustice under which India 
suffered more than it would be m the interest even of 
India itself He would repeat the prayer to the Eight 
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non’ble Gentleman, the naembei for Midlothian, that he 
would not allow his gloiious career to end with the 
enthialment of 300,000,000 of the human race whose 
destinies aie entrusted to this gieat country, and from 
which they expect nothin" but justice and righteousness 
The Right Hon’ble Gentleman, the Secietary of State foi 
India, the other day made a niemoiable speech at 
Wolveihampton Among other things, he uttered these 
noble words — - 

“New and ptessing problems were coming up v/ith which 
the Liberal Party would have to deal These problems were 
the moral and material ooi ditiom oi the pwoplo, for both 
n ent very much together They were the problems that the 
statesmen ol the future would have to solve Mr Bright 
once said that the true glory of a nation was not in ships and 
oolonits and oommeroe, but in the happiness ot its homes, and 
that no Government and no Paity deserved the confidence ol 
the Biitish electorate which did not give a foremost piaoe in 
its legislation and administration to those measures which 
would promote the comfort, health, prosperity, well-being, 
and the well-doing of the nids^es ot the people '' 

He would appeal bo the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, 
the Secretai y for India, that in that spirit he should study 
the Induu problem Here in England they had bo 
deal with only 33,000,000 of people, and it the Eight 
Hon’ble Gentleman would once iindoistand the Indian 
problem and do them the justice for which they had 
been waiting for sixty yeais, lie would be one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human lace He appealed also 
to the pieseut Prime Minister with confidence, because 
he had had an opportunity of knowing that the Piime 
Mmistei thoroughly undeisbood the Indian pioblem. 
Few Englishmen so cleaily understood that pioblem 
or the effect of tho diain on the lesouices of India 
He saw clearly also how far India was to be made 
a, blessing to itself and to England ’Would he begin 
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hw piomising caieei as Piime Ministet by enslaving 
300,000.000 of Butish subiects ’ He appealed to him to 
considei He could asbUie the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, 
the Secietaiy of State foi India, that the feeling in India 
among the educated classes was neaiing despaii Jt was 
a veiy bad seed that was being sown in connexion with 
this mattei if some scheme was not adopted, with 
leasonable modifications, to give some effect to the 
Eesolution foi simultaneous examinations as was pio 
mised a few months ago The Undei-Secretaiy for 
India assuied them m the last Indian Budget Debate 
that neithei he noi the Secietaiy of State foi India had 
any disposition of thwaiting oi defeating that Eesolution 
Indians then felt assuied on the point, and then ]Oy 
was gieat But wh.it must be their despau and disap- 
pointment when such statements aie put befoie the 
House of Commons and the countiy as weia to be found 
in this daik Blue Book It was enough to bieak 
anybody's heart It would have biokeii his but foi the 
strong faith he had in the lustice of the Biitish people 
and the one bught lay to be found even in that Eeturn 
itself, which had stiengthened him to continue his 
appeal as long as he should live That lay has coma 
from the Madias Governmeut They had pointed out 
that they felt bound to do something They also pointed 
out the difficulties in the way. but these difficulties were 
not insurmountable About the want of tiue living 
lepresentation of the people he would not now say 
anything Eveiy Enghdiman undei stood its impoitance 
The next point m the Motion was the ability to bear 
existing buidens Indians weie often told by men in 
authority that India was the lightest taxed country in 
the world The United Kingdom paid £2 lOi pei head 
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toi the pui poses of the State They paid only hs oi Cut 
pel head, and, therefoie, the conclusion was diawnthafc 
the Indians weie the most hghtly-ta\ed people on earth 
But if these gentlemen would only take the tiouble of 
looking a little deopei they would see how the mattei 
stood England paid £2 lOi poi head, fiom an income oi 
something like pei head, and then capacity', thoiefoie, 
to pay £2 Ids was sufliciently laige Then, again, this 
82 10s letuined to them— eveiy faithing ot it — in some 
toim 01 another The piopoition they paid to the Btate 
in the shape of Eevenues was, theiefoie, something hire 
only 7 or 8 per cent India paid Ds oi 6s out of then 
wretched incomes of Cii, oi 20 lupeos, as he calculated, 
oi 27 rupees, as calculated b\ Loid Ciomei But even 
taking the lattei liguie, it would not make any gieat 
ditfaienoe The thiee lupeos was hu mote buideusoine 
compaiod with tlie wietched capacity ot the people of 
India to beai tasation than the 82 10s which England 
paid At the late of pioduction of Es 20 pci head 
India paid 14 pei cent ol hoi income foi puiposes of 
lO'^enue — neatly twice as heavy as the incidence of the 
United Kingdom Even at the lato of pioduction of 
Es 27 pel head the Indian huidon was 11 pei cent 
Then, again take the test of the Income Ta\ In the 
United Kingdom Id m the Income Tax gave some 
€2,500,000 but in India, with ten times the population, 
Id only gave about Es 300,000, with an evemptioii of 
only Es 50 instead of €150 as in this country In the 
last 100 yeais the wealth of England had incieased by 
leaps and bounds, while India, governed by the same 
Englishmen, was the same pool nation that it was all 
thiongh the centuiy that had elapsed, and India at the 
piesent moment was the most extremely pool countiy 
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m the world, and would be pooi to the end of the 
chaptei if the piesout system of foreign domination 
contitiued He did not say that the Natives should 
attain to the highest positions of control and powoi 
Let theie be Euiopeaiis in the highest positions, such as 
the Vaeioy, the Goveinois, the Coininander-in-Chief of 
the Foices, and the higher inilitaiy office) s, and such 
otheis as might bo leasonably considered to be required 
to hold the controlling powers The conti oiling power 
of Englishmen in India was wanted as much for the 
benefit of India as for the benefit of England The next 
point in the Motion was, what were the sources of Indian 
Seieuue ? The chief sources of the Kevenue were ]ust 
what was m riuly obtained from the cultivators of the 
soil Hero in this country the landlords — the wealthi- 
est people — par 1 from land only 2 or 3 per cent , of the 
Ee venues, but in India land was made to contribute 
something like Es 27,000,000 of the total Eevenue of 
about Es 67,000,000 Then the Salt Tax, the most 
cruel Revenue imposed in any civilised country, piovided 
Es 8,600,000, and that with the opium formed the bulk 
of the Revenue of India, which was drawn from the 
wietchedness of the people and by poisoning the Chinese, 
It matteied not what the State leceived was called — tax, 
rent, revenue, oi by any other name they liked — the 
simple fact of the matter was, that out of a certain annual 
national production the State took a certain poition 
Now it would not also mattei much about the portion 
taken by the State if that poition, as in this country, 
returned to the people themselves, from whom it was 
raised But the misfortune and the evil was that much 
of this portion did not return to the people, and that 
the whole system of Eevenue and the economic eondi- 
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tlou of the people became unnatuial and oppressive, 
with danger to the infers In this countiy the people 
drank nearly per head, while m India they could not 
produce altogether inoie than half that amount per 
head Was the system under which such a wretched 
condition prevailed not a mattei for careful considoia- 
tiou ? So long as the system went on so long must 
the people go on living wi etched lives There was 
a constant draining awav of India’s lesources, and 
she could never, therefoie, be a piosperous countiy 
Not only that, but in time India must peush, and with 
it might peush the Butisb Empue If India was pros- 
peious, England would he piospeious ten times more 
than she was at present by leason of the trade she could 
cairy on with India England at pieoont expoited some 
£300,000,000 woith of British piodiice yet to India 
she haully espoited produce to the value of 128 6d 
pei heail If India wore prospevous enough to buy 
even £1 worth per head of English goods she would 
be able to send to India as much as she now sent to the 
whole world Would it not, then, he a far gi eater 
benefit to England if India weie piospeious than to 
keep hei as she was ’ The nest point in the Motion 
was the reduction of ospondituie The very first 
thing should be to cancel that immoral and cruel “com- 
pensation ” without any legal claim oven That was 
not the occasion to dis^ms its selfashness and utter 
disregard of the wietchedness of the millions of the 
people But as if this injustice were not enough, other 
bad features weie added to it, if my information be 
coi rect The compensation was only fot lemittancoa to 

this countiy But instead of this, every Emopean and 
Buiasian, whether he had to make any family lemil 
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fcanceb oi uofc, to have a ceifcain addition to his 
sahiy Tliat u is not all The iniquity ol making laes 
dibtinttioiib \/as again adopted in this also , Buiopeans 
and Buiasianb, whethei lemittaiices had to be made oi 
not, weie to lecene compensation but an Indian ivho 
had aotu illy to make lemittances foi the educition of 
In-, sons, could haie no consideiation Bub he (Mi 
Naoioji) depiecated the whole thing altogethei — to take 
fiom the wi'etched to give to the hettei-oft This com 
pansabiou should be cancelled as the fiist step in 
leducbion As the Chancelloi of the Biichequei said the 
other day in his splendid speech at his magnificent 
ovation In the Libeial Meinheis, in speaking of the land- 
owneis, the huulcn was always shifted on to otbei 
slioulders, and alway s on those least able to pay This 
v'lis evactly the piinciple of x\nglo-Indian authorities 
If lb was leallj intended to rebiench with legaid to 
espendituie in India why not begin with the salaiy 
list ’ The Viceioy suiely could get his bread and buttei 
with £20,000 a yeai insteid of £35,000 The Governors 
could ouiely have bieid and cheese foi £G,000 or £8,000 
instead of £10,000, and so on down till the end of the 
salaiy list was reached at Es 200 a month This would 
afford a much-needed leliet, because India could not 
leally ffoid to pay Su 'William Huntei had lightly 
said that if we were to govern the Indian people 
efficiently and cheaply we must govern them by means 
ot themselves, and pay foi the administration at the 
maiket lates of Native lahoui that the good woik of 
security and law had assumed such dimensions under 
the Queen’s goveimnent of India that it oould no 
loiigei be carried on oi even supervised by imported 
Jihoui from England, except at a cost which India 
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could sustain, and he had piophesied that 10 yeais 
heiealtei they ■would have had an Indian Ireland multi- 
plied fifty told on then hands The Heivice must chaige 
fiom that which was deal, and at the same lime iin- 
satisfactoiy, to one which would lequiie less money and 
w'hich would at the same time he ti uitful to the people 
themselves Next, thiee Secietaiies ot Stite and two 
Vioeioys the othei day in the House of Loids condemn 
ed in the stiongest teims the chaige that ■was made bj 
the War Office for troops in India But it seemed that 
one Seoietaiy for India (Loid Kimheiley) tiembled to 
appioach the Wai Minister , because each new discussion 
lesulted in additional chaigos and additional burdens 
He also tiuly said that the authoiities heie, not having to 
pay fiom then own pockets, leadily made pioposals of 
charges which weie unjUat and unnecessary, to make 
things agieeable The consequence was that chaiges 
weie imposed which weie unjust and cruel In tact, 
whatevei could have the name of India attached to it, 
India w IS foiced to pay foi it That was not the justice 
which he expected tiom the English With leteienee 
to those militaiy chaiges, the buiden now thiown upon 
Indu on account of Biitish tioops wms excessive, and he 
thought eveiy impartial judgment would assent to 
that pioposition, consuteung the lelatue mateiial wealth 
of the twp countries and then joint obligations and 
benefits All that they could do was to appeal to the 
Biitisli Government for an imjiaitial consideiation of 
the lelative financial capacity of the two couiitiies.'and 
toi a geueious consideiation to be showm by the weal- 
thiest nation in the woild to a dependency so compaia- 
tively pool and so little advanced as India He believed 
that if any Committee weie appointed to enquue, with 
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tho honegti puiposeof finding out to make India pi os- 
peious end at the same time to confei as much if 
not moKi benefit to England, they could veiy easily find 
out the way. and would be able to suggest what should 
be done Now, with legaiu to the financial relations 
between India and England, it was declared oier and 
o\er again that this E'uciieaii Atmy and all Eiuopean 
seivanta weie foi the special purpose of maintaining the 
power of the Biitisli Empue Waie they, therefoia, not 
for some benefit to England ? Weie they only foi the 
service of India, foi their benefit and for their piotection'* 
Was it light that they did avowedly uso macliineiy more 
for their own puipo&es than for the puipo&es of India, 
and yet make India poy altogether ’ Was it light, if 
India's piosperity was, as Loid Eobeits said, so indis- 
solubly bound up with thou own, and if the greatness 
and piospeiity of the United Kingdom depended upon 
tha lOtcntioa of India, that they should pay nothing for 
it, and that they shou'd ettiact uom it eveiy faithing 
they possibly cuuld They appealed to then sense of 
justice m this mattei They weia not asking for this as 
any favour of concession They based their appeal on 
tha ground of simple justice Heie was a machineiy 
by which both England and India benefited and it was 
only common justice that both should shaia the cost of 
it If this es))ondituie on the Euiopean Aimy and the 
Euroiiean Civil Sei vices, which was really the rause of 
their misery, was foi the benefit of both, it was only 
rigm that they, as honourable men, should take a share 
Their prayer was foi an impaiLial and compiehensive 
enquiry BO that the whole mittei might be gone into, 
and that the question of pimciples and policy which, 
after all, was one for their statesmen to deoide, should 
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bo propel ly dealt with They knew that during the lule 
of the East India Company an enquiry was made 
sveiy 20 years into the affairs ofinaia. This was no 
reflection upon the Go\Grnment , it was simply to see 
that the East Inriia Company did then duty There 
was such an enquiry in 1813, and he thought it was 
time, after 40 yeais had elapsed since the assumption of 
Biitish rule by the Queen, that theie ahouh] bo some 
regulai, iudepenoent onquiiy like that which used to 
take place in foimei dajs, so that the people and Paiha- 
ment of tins country might see that the Indian au- 
thoiities iveie doing then duty The lesult of the iiie- 
sponsibility of the pioscnt Biitish \dmiiiistiat on was 
that the expenditiue wont on unchecked Ho admitted 
fully that expenditmo must go on incie icing if India 
was to pu^gress in hei civilisation , hut it they allowed 
hei to piosper, Inlia would be able not only to pay her 
£GO,000,(JOO out ol the £'100,0' >0,000 of population, but 
she would be able to piv tv.iee, thiee tinip,, and four 
times as much it w is not that they did not want to 
eipend as launh as was necessaiy Then simple com- 
plaint was that the pio«ent system did not allow India 
to become prospeious. and so enable hoi to supply the 
necessai y raveuue As to the chaiactei of the enouii y, it 
should be full and impaitial The Tight Hon'ble llember 
for Muilolluao said on one occasion not long ago, 
when the question of the Opium Tiada wa- under dis- 
cussion 111 that House — 

I rausu inaLe the aclnussion that I do not thinl that in this 
matter wa ought to uo guided eiclusivel/-, peih ps oven 
pnncipitlv by those viho niav consider thomeelvea axie'-ts 
It IS a erv sad thing to siy but unuaestiouahb it happens 
not intrenuently in human affairs, that tho^e viho might from 
their posltio i, know the most and the nest, yet, tro n their 
prajudiooo and prepossessions, know the least and the worst 
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I cerUmly for ny part do not propose to ibide linjU / .md 
deoisively hy oKcial opinion 

\nc] tha Eight Hon ’hie fTentleman went on to sa,) 
tli it what the House wanted, in his opinion, was " inde- 
pendent hut lesponsihle opinion,” in oidei to enable hiui 
to jiioceed ■-ately to a decision on the subject which was 
to be considoied He was abking by this Eesolution 
uothiug more than what the Eight Hon’hle Gentle 
man, the meiuhoi foi Midlothian had said was actual^ 
uecessaiy tor the Opium Commission How much moie 
ueoessaiy it was when they meant to overhaul and 
examine all tbo -vaiious depaitmonts ot administration, 
and the alfaiis ot 400,000,000 of people all in a state ot 
tian..itiou in civilisation — oomphcoyted especially by this 
esil of foioign lule' What was wanted was an inde- 
pendenb enquiiy by which the luleis and the inlecl 
miglit come to some fan and honouiable understanding 
with each obhei which would keep them together m good 
faith and good heait He could only lepeat the appeal he 
had made, in the w'oids of the Queen herself, when her 
Majesty in hei gicat Indian Prcclamation said — ■ 

In their prospenty will be our strength, m their oouteiit- 
meut oui security, and m their gratitude our best reward 1 

‘\nd then she prayed — 

\iid may the God of all power grant to us and to those m 
aiitliority under us jtiength to carry out these our wishes foi 
the good of our people ' 

He said Amen to that He appealed once more to 
the House aud to the Biitish people to look into the 
whole pioblem of Indian lalations with England 
Theia was no leason whatevei why there should not be 
a thorough good undeistanding between the two coun- 
tiie=, a thorough good-will on tho part ot Britain, and a 
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Ihoioligh lojalty ob fciio paifc of India, wibh blessings to 
tiofch, if the piinaiples and policy laid down fiom tinio 
to time by the Biitish people and by the Biitish 
I^ailiainent weie loj'ally, faithfully, and woifcbily, as the 
Gngliah chaiactei ought to lead them to e’cpect, obsei\- 
•id by the Government of the count) y 

Amendment pioposed to leave out fiom the woivl 
“That,” to the end of the Question, in oidei’ to add the 
woids — 

In the opinion of this House, a full and mdc pendent 
I'arliamantary eiuiunv should take place into the condition 
and wants of the Indian people ind their uhilitj to beai their 
existing financial burdens the nature ol the revenue sjstem 
and the possibility ot leductions in the expenditure! also the 
nnanoial relations belveeii India and tne United Kingdom, 
and generally the s\ stein ol ttoso'-nmont in India — (d/i S 
a 'Mil' ) 



ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

\MEN1)MEIhT to THJ VDriEl'.SK 


FehTiumi \2llt, IbO'") 

Mr Naoio]i (Finibuij, Geiifcial) moved an Amend- 
ment to add the following to the Addiess — 

\nd wolmmbly pra> that Youi Majostj will be graciously 
pleibcd to direct Your Majesty’s Ministers tc so adjust the 
hnanoial relations between the United Kingdom and British 
India, with regard to all the expenditure incurred in the 
emplovment ot Europeans in the British-Indian Services, 
Civil and Military, in this Country and in ludia, that some fair 
and adequate portion of such expenditure should be borne by 
the British Exchequer in pioportion to the pecuniarj and 
political benefats accruing to the United Kingdom from Your 
Oraoious Majesty’s sway over India , and that the British 
Treasury should sustain i laii and equitable portion ot all 
e peiidituio incurred on all military and political operations 
i)o\ ond the boundaries ot India in lyliich bothindian and British 
interests are jointlv concerned 

Having expiesSetl his legiec that generally it was not 
the piaotice to mention India and to indicate any conceiti 
for Its mteiests in the Queen’s Speech, he said he was- 
leady to acknowledge with giatitudethe advantage which 
had ensued to the people of India fiom British lulo 
He had no desiio to minimise those benefits at the same 
time he did not appeal to that House oi to the British 
nation foi any foim of chanty to India, howeyei poveity- 
stiicl en bhe is Me based the claims of India, on 
giounds ot justice alone The question was not at all one 
of a Paity chaiactai and theiefoie ho addiessed what 
he had to say to the English people as a yvhole He 
was often supposed to complain about the Euiopean 
officials peisonallv It was not so It was the system 
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which made the officials what they weio, that he 
complained about They v, 0 ie the creature'* of ciicum- 
stano03 They could only mo\e m the one-sided groove 
in which they were placed In the eiil s\stem Fuither, 
his remarks applied to British India and not to the Native 
States It had been somobiinos said that he resoited to 
agitation m bringing forward the claims of India, but on 
that point he would only quote a few woids fiom 
Macaulay, who said m one of his speeches — 

I hold that \v e have owed to agitation i long series ol beiie- 
fioent reforms which could have been efieoted in no other way 

The truth IS that agitation is inseparable from populai 
(Tovcrnnient Would the slave trade avoi have been 

abohshed without an agitation ' Would slaiery aver haia 
been aBohshtd without igitation ' 

He would aid tint tholi sl,i\ei' would not be 
abolished without agitatiou and it was well tliat it should 
be abolished by peaceful agitation, labhei than by revolu- 
tion caused by despaii He nest proposed to consider 
the la-^pective benefits to Biitain and India from their 
coniiei.ion Fiom the annual pioduction of India the 
(jfOieinment took about 700,000,000 rupees toi the 
expenditure of the State The fiist result of this co-.t 
was law aud ordei, the giaatest blessing that an> lule 
could confei, and Indians fully appieoiated this benefit 
of safety from, \ 1 ol 0 nce to Ida, limb, and piopeitv 
Admitting this benefit to India, wa& it not equaUj or 
even more vitally lienohcial to the British in India, and 
more particularly to the Biitish lule itself ’ Did not the 
very existence of eveiyEinopean resident in India depend 
uxion the law aud older, ind so also of the British 
power itself *’ The HindU':, {and the Mahomedans also, 
the bulk of whom are Hindu'' by lace) were, by their 
nature, in then veiy blood, by the mbeutance of 
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gocui and loligioaa inabituhmis of some fchousamj 
ot ieaib, peaceful anti law abiding Then division int 
the iom giaat divisions was fcho foundation of the. 
peacclul nafcuie One class was devoted to learnms 
Peace a as an absolute necossitj to them The fightin 
and luling and pioteeting business was left to the sma 
second class The third and the largest class — th 
indu^tiial, the agricultuial, the trading, and others- 
depanded upon peace and oidet for then woik, and th 
fouith seiving class wore submissive and law-abidmi 
The virtue of law-abiding was a peculiarly and religious 
ly binding duty upon the Hindus, and to it does Biitai 
owe much of its pieseut peaceful lule ovei India I 
will bo Biitam’s own fault if this chaiactei is ohanget 
It was sometimes said that England conquered Indi 
with the swroid, and would hold it by the swoid , bii 
he did not believe this was the sentiment of the Biitis! 
people ganeially Ho could not hettei emphasise thi 
than m the woids of then piesant great Indian Ganeia 
Loid Boberts had said that — 

However efficient and well-equipped the Army of Indi 
might be — vteie it indeed absolute porfeotiou, and were it 
numbers considerably more than at present— -our greatea 
strength must ever rest on the him base of a united aiv 
contented people 

That was the spirit in which he spoke At prasen 
India shaied far less benefits than ]Ustie6 demanded 
Hundreds of millions of rupees woie drawn from, am 
taken out of, the countiy for the payment of Europeai 
officials of all kinds, w'lthout any material eqmvalen 
being received loi it capital was thus withdrawn, ant 
the Natives prevented from accumulating it , and unde: 
the existing system a large part of the resources ant 
industries of the country was thiown into the hands o 



British and othai eapitaliats The ‘^00,000,000 oi so of 
uipoos which the India Ofhee draws eveiy yeai at 
present is so much Biitibli benefit in a variety of ways 
Ihifcish India was indeed British India, and not India’.-i 
India. He next examined the niateiial oi pecuniarv 
benefit derived by Britain and Indm Out of about 
700,000,000 lupees i.used annually fiom the annual 
production of the country, nearly 200,000,000 rupees 
weie appropriated m pay, pensions, and .illowances to 
Euiopeans in this countiy and m India, This compul- 
soiily obtained benefit to Butain cuppled the resources 
of Birtish Indians, who could never make any capital 
and must drag on a poveity stricken life. Hundiods 
and thousands of millions ot wealth passed m puucipal 
and interest theieon fiorn India to Biitaiu Thousands 
of Europeans found a ciieei and Inelihood m India, to 
the exclusion of the cluldiou of the soil, who thus lo&t 
both their biead and then biains theiehj Not onl\ 
tiiat This oiippled condition natuiallj tluew nearli 
all the lequirements of India moie oi la's into Ihitish 
hands, which, undei the patronage and piotectron of 
the Biitish ofticials, monopolised neaily e\eiytlnug 
British India was, next to officials, more or less for 
British professionals, traders, capitalists, planteis, ship- 
owners, railway holder^, and so on, the bulk of the 
Indians having only to serve foi pooi income or wage-, 
tliafc they earned In a way a gioat mass of the 
Indians were worse off than the slaves of the Southoiu 
Htates The slaves being piopoitv were taken caie of 
b\ then masters Indians may die oft by millions bv 
want and it is nobody’s concein The slaves worked 
on their masteis’ land and lesouicos, ahd tlie masters 
took the profits Indians haie to work on then 
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own Imd ami lesomce'J, and hand fcho pioflfcs to 
the toreign inasteit> He offered a simple test Sup- 
IKJSing that by some vicissitudes of foitune, which ho 
hope'l and prayed would nevei occur, Britain was 
conaneied by a foreign people This was no impossible 
assumption in this world When Guisar landed m this 
country no one could ha>e dreamt that the savages he 
met here would in time bo the iiiasters of the greatest 
Empire m the world, and that the same Borne and Italy, 
then the masters ot the world, would in turn become a 
geographical name only Wall, suppose this House was 
cleared of Englishmen and filled with foreigners, or 
perhaps shut up altogether, all power and plans in then 
hands, eating and carrying aw'ay much of the wealth 
of this country year after year, m short, Britain reduced 
to the present condition and system of government of 
India, would the Britons submit to it a single day if 
thej could help it ' So law-abiding as they are, will 
not all their law abiding vanish ’ No ' The Briton 
will not submit . as he says, ‘‘ Biitons will never be 
slaves,” and may they smg so fpi evei Now, he asked 
whether, though they would nevei be slaves, was it then 
mission to make others sla\ 6b ’ No, the British people’s 
instincts are averse to that Their missipn is and ought 
to ha to raise others to their own level And it was that 
faith m the instinctive love of justice m the British heart 
and conscience that keeps the Indian so loyal and 
hopeful There wms no doubt an immense mateiial 
benefit to England accruing fiom the administration of 
India, but theie was no corresponding benefit to the 
Indian people under the present evil system For the 
^ake of argument merely, he would assume that the mate- 
nal benefit was equal to the inhabitants of India as well 
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ns to the Btitisli people, and oven on that assumption he 
contended that the Biitish people wore bound foi the 
benefit they doiived to take then share of the cost of 
producing that banifit The position had been correctly 
described by Loid Sahabury. who said — 

The injury is exaggerated in the case of India, where so 
much of the Revenue is exported without a direct equivalent 
As India must be hied, the lancet should be directed to the 
paits w'here the blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not 
to those already toable for the want of it 

That was collect as lai as the present British 
system in India was conceined, and “ India must Ije 
hied.” The icsult of thH was that then Finance 
Ministeis weia obliged to lament and complain, year 
after year, of the extiemo povoity of India, which dul 
not enable them to bung its hiiances into a properly 
sound condition The subject ot the poverty of India 
embiacod many aspects in its cause and etlectb But 
this was not the occasion on which such a ^a&t subject 
could be dealt with adequately It was the natural and 
inevitable lesults of the evil of foieign dominion as it 
exists in the piesont svstom, a-> piedicced by Su lohn 
Shoie, above a bundled years ago In order to give an 
idea ot the positron of India as compared with tliat of 
England ha would point onh to one aspect The 
Seoietary of State for India in his speech last \eai, on 
going into Committee on the Indian Budget, madoareiy 
important statement He said — 

Now as to the enue, I think the figures are xor'v m 
struotive Whereas m England the taxation is £J lit Sd per 
’head, in Scotland, £2 St Id per head, and in Ireland, £1 12s 
Id per head, the Budget wlimli I shall present to-morrow 
will show that the taxation pei head in India is something 
like 2s Gd , or one-twentieth the taxation of the United King- 
lom, .lud one thirteenth that ot Ireland 

The Member loi Fhnfcalure (Mi. S Smith) then 
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a^tkecl, " Does he e\culcta the Laud EQ\enuo ''' and the 
Ri^bt Hon’ble Ganlileraan lepherl 

Yos So tar as the taxation ot Tndi i is. coin oined, Liking 
tliu 1 npec at Is Id , it is 3s Gd poi head 

The exclusion of LandEevenue was nufaii, but titl‘d 
was not the tune to discuss that point full> The Land 
Kiweiiue did not ram fioin haavau It fonnad part and 
paieel of the annual wealth fiom winch the State 
Revenue is taken in a variety of. diftoient names — call it 
tax, lent, excise, duty, stamps, income-tax, and so on 
It biinply meant that so much was taken from the 
annual pioduofcion foi the pmpo&os of (ioveinment 
The %iues> taken by the Eujht Hon'ble Gentleman foi 
the English taxation is aLo the gloss Eevomie, and 
bimilaily must this Indian Revenue he taken, except Eail- 
wav and Navigation Revenue That statement of tlic 
Right Ilon’ble Gentleman, it it meant anything, 
Liioant that the incidence of taxation in India was 
exceedingly light coinpaied with tlie mcideaeo of 
taxation m England It was the usual official fiction 
that the incidence ot taxation in India was small as 
eouipaied with that of this countiy But when they 
considered the incidence of taxation they must consider 
not simply the amount paid m such taxation, but what 
It was eompaied with the capacitv of the person who 
paid it An elephant might with ease carry a gioat 
weiglit, whilst a quaiter ounce oi a gram of wheat, 
might be sufficient to crush an ant Taking the capa- 
city of the two countries, the annual product or income 
of England was admitted to be something like £35 pei 
head. If there was a taxation of J32 lOf. as eompaied 
with that it was easy to see that the incidence oi 
heaviness was onR about 7 pei cent , of the annua! 
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wealth If, ou the othei lianJ, they took the piotluc 
lion of India at the hii,h ofhcial e'^timafca of ‘27 inpec' 
pel head — though he inaiutained it ivas only SOiupee^ 
—even then the peicentage, oi incidence of ta\ation, 
was about 10 or llporcent, oi at 20 iiipeos tlio 
incidence was nearly 11 iier cent , ( i , neat K double 
what it was in England To &a\, therefoie, that India 
was lightly taxed was altogethei a fiction The f ict 'vo=, 
as he stated, that the pie-^suie of taxation in India 
according to its means of pacing, was iieailv double that 
oi y.ealthy England, and fai moio oppiessive, as exacted 
from poveiti That x%as not all The case for India 
was worse, and that wa-a tlie fundaioeutal evil ol the 
piesent system In the Ciiitel Kingdom, if about 
£100,000 000 aie laisod as leipniie, oieiy laithing 
letuins to the people tlieinseho- But m Eiitish India, 
out oi about lls 700,001,000 about R-, 200,000 000 aie 
paid to foieigneis — lie^ulo- all the other Rutisb boneht= 
obtained fioiu the \notihed pi educe of Rs 20 pei lie id 
Even an ocean if it lost some water Oiqu da' wlncfi 
novel letuined to it, would be dried up in timo IJncloi 
faimilai conditions wealtli^ England even would be soon 
reduced to poveitv lie Vioped it would be felt b\ 
Hon’ble Membeis that India, in that condition, could 
dome veiy little benefit fiom Biitish adiumistiation lie 
spoke in agony, not m indign ition, both foi the sake ot 
the land of his oareei and for the land of his Inith, ind he 
said that if a svsteni of iightoousness weie intioduced 
into India instead of tho pie':,ent evil svstein, both Eng- 
land and India xvould be ble'.sed, the piobt aud benefit 
to England itself would be ten times gioatci than it 
now was, aud the Indian people would then legaid 
their government bv' Ibis ccuntiy as a ble-sing, in--tea( 
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of being inclined to coiulemn it England, with India 
contented, justly tieatecl, and pi’o'inerous, may defy 
halt-a-do'en Rusbias, and may diiva back Russia to 
the voiy gates of Bt, Peteisbuig The Indian will 
then hght as a patiiot foi Ins own health and home 
Punjab alone will be able to provide a poweifnl 
aimy Assuming again, for puipose of argument, that 
then benefit m India was caual to the British banefat, 
then he said that the British must share the cost 
of the expenditure which produced these results, 
and for which both partners profited equally But m 
hi3 amendment he did not ask that even half of the 
whole cost should be borne by the Biitish people, but 
only tor that part of the expouditiue which was inoui- 
led on Europeans, and that entirely for the sake of 
British rule If it was not for the necessity of maintain- 
ing British rule there would be no need to drain India 
m the manner in -winch it -was now drained by the 
ciushing European Seivices Lord Roberts, speaking m 
London, May, 1393, sard — 

1 rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the 
prosperity of the Ifnitetl Kingdom is bound up with the rston- 
iion of that vast Eastern Empire 

But if the interests of England and India were in- 
dissolubly bound up it was only just and piopei that 
both should pay for the cost of the benefits they deiived 
rn equal and pioper piopoitions Lord Kimberley, m a 
speech at the Mansion House, m 1893, said — 

Wo are resolutely deter mined toiiiaintnin our supremacy 
over opr Indian Empire that (among other things) supro- 
niacy rests upon the maintenance of our European Civil Ser- 
o'mpl, magmecent European force 

'V Inch we maintain m that country 

The European Civil Sei vices and Em opeau residents 
he contended, weie the weakest part m the mainten 
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ancQ of then lule in India Whenevei' an> unfoitunato 
trouble did arise, as in 1837, the European Civil Service, 
and Euiopoans genaially, iveio initheir greatest difficulty. 
They must be saved, they iveie in the midst of the 
greatest dangei, and in such cucumstanoos they became 
their gieatest weakness The loyal Indians saved many 
lives To suppose that then Cnil Seivice, oi the Biitish 
people, could have any othei safety than that which 
aioae from the satisfaction of India, Svas to deceive them- 
selves Whatever might be the stiength of then 
military toice, then truesecuiity in the maintenance, of 
then rule in India depended entiiely on the satisfaction 
of the people Biute foice may make an ompiie, but 
biute force would not maintain it it was nioial force 
and justice and iigliteousness alone that would maintain 
it If he asked that the whole espeudituie mcuned on 
Europeans should be dofiayed horn the British Tiea- 
siuy he should not ha far ivrong, but, foi the sake of 
aiguinent, he was piepaiod to .idmit tliat the benefit 
deiived fioui the employment of Euiopeans was shared 
equally by Europeans and Native^. He theiefoio askctl 
that at least half of the expenditure incuuod on Eino- 
peans lieie and in India should bo paid fiom the British 
Exchequei Indians woio sometimes thiaatened that if 
they raised the question of financial relations, something 
would have to be said about the navy Apart fiom r 
fan share for the vessels stationed m India, why should 
England ask India to defray any otlior portion of the 
cost ot the navy ’ The very sense of justice had pro- 
bably prevented any such demand being made The fame, 
gam and glory of the navy was all England’s own There 
was not a single Indian employed in the navy It was 
said the navv was necessary to probact the Indian com- 
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nieice Theio \\a& not a single ship sailing liom oi to 
India \,hich boloaged to India ffho v^hole oi the shipping 
was liiilnh, and not onlj that, but the whole caigo while 
floating naT entiiely at the risk of Biitish money Theie 
\,is not an ounce expoited fioiu India on whicli Biitiah 
money did not lie tlnough Indian hanks In the same 
nii, when goods ware enpoited fiom Rngland, Butish 
money wasupon them The whole floating .^hipping and 
goods woio first Batish iisk Lastly, theie is eveiy inoh 
of the British navy requited foi the protection of these 
blessed islands Every Budget, ftoin either Paity, em" 
phasisos this tact, that the hist lino of defence foi the 
piotection of the I'nited Kingdom alone, demands a navy 
equal to that of any two Kuiopoan Poweis lie had 
asked loi seveial letuins from the Seoietiuy of 
State If the Right Hon’hle Gentleman would give those' 
letuins, the House would he able to 3 udge of the leali 
material condition of India, until those lotuins were 
piosanted they would nob be in a position to understand 
exactly the real condition of India under the piesent 
system He would pass ovei all tlie small miusfcices, in 
chaiging 6\eiy possible thing to India, which they 
would not dale to do with the Colonies India Office 
buildings, Enqineoiing Oollego buildings, charge foi 
leciuitmg, while the soldiers foim part and parcel of 
nho aimy hero the system of short seivice occasioning 
ti auspoit expenses, and so on, and so on While attend- 
ing the meeting upon the Aimeman atiocities, ho could 
nob help admiimg the noble offoibs tliat the English 
always made foi the piotection of the suffering and 
oppressed It is one of the noblest tiaibs m the English 
character Might he appeal to the same British people, 
nho ware easily moved to genoiosity and compassion 
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when thoie was open violence, to coiibider the cause 
vvliy in India hundiods of thousands of people weie 
hequontly earned away tliioiigh famine and diought, 
ind that millions constantly lived on sLarvatioii faio '' 
Why was it that aftei a hundred years ot adminiitratiou 
by the most highly paid ofTicialsi the people of India 
were not able to pay one-twentieth pait of the ta •nation 
which the United Kingdom paid, or even one-thiiteeni.h 
which pool Iieland paid ’ Weie the English satibficcl 
with such a lesult ' Is it cieditablo to them ^ While 
England’s wealth had incieased, India’s had decieased 
The value of the wliole pioduction of India was not £ti 
pel headpei annum, oi, taking into account the piesent 
lata of exchange, it w.is only 20. The people bore 
.spent about £1 per head in dunk alone, vhile India’s 
whole production is only a pound oi two pei head 
Such should not bo the result of a system wbioli wac 
evpeoted to be lioneficent He appealed to the people 
ot this countiy to ask .uid considei this question If 
theie weia famine heio food would be pouied in (lom 
the whole world Why not so in India ' Why the 
wiotehed lesult that the bulk of tbo people had no 
means to pay foi tood ’ Biitam has saved India from 
peisoual violence Would it not also save milbons from 
want and uivages of famine owing to then* extreme 
povoity cai^d by the evil which Su J Shore predicted 
The late Mi Bught told his Manchester friends that 
there were tv.o ways of lienefitmg themselves, the one 
was by plundoi, and the other was b^ trade, and lie pre- 
ferred the latter mode At present, England's trade 
with India was a miserable thing. The British produce 
sent to all India was about worth 26 per head per 
annum If, howesei, India wore prosperous, and able 
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to buy, England would ha\e no need to complain 
of duties and the want of maikets In India there 
was a maiket of 300 million'5 of civilised people If 
the wants of those people weie provided for, with 
complete liee trade in hei own hands and contiol, 
England would bo able to eliminate altogethei the 
woid “unemployed’’ fiom hei dictionaiy ih fact, 
she would not be able to supply all that India would 
want The other day the Chaucelloi of the Exchequei 
said that wheia injustice and vyrong prevailed, as it did 
prevail in Armenia, a Libeial Government was called 
upon to obtain the co-opeiation of Eiuopeau powers in 
order to lepiess the wiong Might he appeal to the 
Bight Hon’ble Gentleman to give an eainest and geneioup 
consideration to India’’ The Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, 
Ihe membet for klidlothian made a veiy giand speech on 
hi^ biithday upon the Aimenian question He appealed 
to that Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, and to all those of the 
t^ame mind, to consider and find out the fundamental 
causes which make the destitution of foity oi fifty 
millions — a figure of oflicral admission — and destruction 
of hundreds of thousand by famine, possible, though 
British India’s resources are admitted on all sides to be 
vast In the present amendment hrs object was to have 
that justice of a fair share iri evpendrtur^to be taken 
by Britain m proportion to her benefits He asked for 
no subsidy, bub only for common justice By a ceitain 
amount of expenditure they derived certain benefits , 
they were partners, therefore let them share equally the 
benefits and the costs His amendment also had 
ref 01 once to expenditure outside the boundaries of 
India He maintained that if England undertook opeia- 
tions in Burmah, Afghanistan, and m othei places 
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beyond the bordeis of India foi the piotection of Butish 
lule, she was bound by justice to dofiav at least half the 
cost The benefit of these opeiations was for both 
i'ritain and India The jjiunciple was admitted in the 
case of the last Afghan wai, which was certainly not a 
very' necessary wai, but the Libeial Cloreinment decay- 
ed a portion of the expenditure That India should be 
lequned to pay the cost of all tho small waio and 
aggressions beyond her boundaries, or poljtical subsidies, 
was not worthy of the British people, when these were 
all as much oi more nocessaiy, for then own benefit 
and lule as for the benefit of India IIo hoped he was 
not appealing to deaf oars lie knew that when any 
appeal was made on the basis of justice, righteousness, 
and honoui, the English people losponded to it, and 
with pel feet faith in the Eughsli character he be- 
lieved lii^. appeal would not be m ram The short of 
the whole matter was, whelhui the people of British 
India weie Biitish citi/ons or Butidr helots If tho 
foimei, as lie firmly beliered to be the desiie of tho 
British people, then let them hare then buthiight of 
British rights as well as Biitish responsibdities Let 
them be treated with justice, that the coats of the 
benefits to both should be shaied liy both The un- 
seemly squablrle that W'as now taking place on tho 
Question of Import Duties betw'eon the Lancashire 
inanufactuieis on the one hand and the Entisb Indian 
Government on the olhoi illuitiated the helpless condi- 
tion of the people of India This was tho real position 
The Indian Goveinment .iibitiaiily iinpo-.ed a burden of 
a million or so a year on tho dl fed Indians as a heart- 
less compensation to the well fed officials, and have 
gone on adding to expendituie iijron Eu'opeaus They 
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want; inonoy, atid they iclopt Loid Salisbury's advice to 
bleed 'Vhoio fcheie is blood left, and also by means of 
Impoi 6 Dntie-i tas the subiects of the Native States 
riie Lnncashiie gentlemen obiect and want to apply 
the lancet to otliei paits that would not inteifele 
Vvith then inteicsts— and thus the quairel between 
them riowevei that is decided, the Indians aie to 
bo bled He did not complain of the selfishness of 
the Lancashua people By all means bo selfish, but 
lie intelligently selfish Eeinembei what Mr Bright 
said— Youi good can only come through India’s good. 
Help India to be piospeious, and you will help youi 
inospeiity Macaulay tiitly said — 

It would be a doting wisdom which would keep a hundred 
millions (now more thin two hundred millions) ot men from 
being om r ustomers in order tuat they might continue to be 
niir slaves 

They Ind no voice as to the espendituie of a single 
faithing m the admimstiation of Indian affaiis The 
Biitisli Indian rTOteunnont could do what they liked 
There was, of coui^e, au Indiau Council, but when a 
Budget was pioposod it had to be accepted The repie- 
sentatives of the Council could make a few speeches, 
but theie the matter ended The people of India now 
turned to the people of Great Britain, and, lelymg on 
tho justice of then claim, asked that they should contri- 
bute their fan shaie m propoition to any benefits which 
this countiy might deiive fiom the possession of India. 
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Fell nil uv H'ii, 

Sn Eenty Jame<t, n Lunvimtan Mcmhn moivcf the 
adjoumment of the House “ mordei to call attention h 
a matter of definite and iiigent ‘public importance — the 
effect of the imposition of duties on cotton goods impoited 
into India ” The motion was warmly debated, and 
ultimately lost, the ( kn'ci nincni as a body opposing Sn 
Henry James Mi F uLibhai made the following spee.ok 
on the occasion — 

At this late hoiu 1 shall not occupy the House 
veiy Ions, hut I will .i-.k Uon’Iile (Tontlemea opposite 
Does England spend a single fai thing in connection with 
India ’’ Hon lile Gentloiiion sav tlie\ aie mamtaitiing the 
Rmpue It Is something e\tiaoidinaiv ' Foi the two 
hundiecl yoais tliO\ ha\e been connected with India 
they have not spent a single laithing eithoi on the 
acquisition or the nnintonance of the Empiie How^- 
evei, I will not go into tint laige question {lien}, 
hciu ) Did I wish to sec the Einpue in India eudan- 
geied, weie I a lebel at heait, 1 should welcome this 
motion with the gieato-t delight The gieat dangei to 
the Empire is to adopt methods of nutation, which if 
continued will assuiedh hung about disintegiation 
{Heal , heal ) I appeal to the Uniomsts to vote against 
this motion oi they will du\o the fiist nail m the coffin 
of British rule in India lou mav, as Lord Eoboits 
has told you, have a stiongei and laigei army in India 
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than you ha’se afc piesenfc, you miy have that aimy to 
perfection itself bub youi stability rests entuely upon 
the oatisfaetiou ot the people {Hem, hear) I heard witli 
{^leat satisfaction Hon’ble Mamheis on both sides of the 
House iecOf,aise this important fact, that aftoi all, the 
./hole satety ot the Butish lule depends upon the 
satisfaction of the people, and tlie justice that may he 
done towaids them Remember "whatevei you are, yon 
are still hke a step-mothei — children may submit to any 
amount of oppression from then own motlier, and will 
he aftectionate towards hei, hut fiom then step-mothei 
they will always demand the strictest justice {Hern, 
luho ) You must remember that j'ou as an alien people 
have to rule over a large number of people in the Indian 
Empue, and if you do not consult then feelings, yon 
will make a very great mistake I am Quite sure that 
T appeal not in vain to the Umomsts, and can I appeal 
to the Homo Rulers {Hem , haai ) If they mean Home 
Rule, tl\ey mean that it must be entirely on the in- 
tegrity of the Empue {Hear, hoai ) I have nevei 
known a motion brought before this House whioh was 
more separatist than the one before it now' {Hem , hear ) 
I can count upon the votes of Home Rulers The 
passing of this motion would ho the passing of a motion 
of disunion Perhaps you may not feel the effect for 
some time but I rmpress upon thrs great assembly — 
that though a revolutron may not taka place to-morrow, 
it IS the accumulation of many years, of many dis- 
appointments, many inattentions, that at last piodures 
a revolution Do not forged lft57 I, for one, desire 
from the bottom of my heart that the British lule and 
connection with India may last for a very long time 
{Hem, hem) They are dealing with many millions of 
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■people, and t desiie and hope that India to-mouow will 
not loceive a telegiain sayinj; that this motion has heon 
passed The feeling of iniustico is \oiy stiong theie 
India has its agitatois What weio the oceupiois ot 
the Tieasiivy Bench ^ Did they not ^,0 np and down the 
country ondeavouiiug to edncato tho people and to 
disseminate then own opinions ’ Vnd ao does ihe 
Opposition and evei y niombei It is hy peaceful agita- 
tion alone that British India is to be piaseivod This 
13 not the first occasion that oni Innca^hue fiiends 
have tried to foice the hands of the Ooveininent to do 
certain things adveroO to India They began in 1700, 
But I am not going on this giavo occasion to enter into 
any potty quaiiel with them {lleur, Jiui> ) This I will 
say, British India is too pool to buy Tdanchestei goods 
People talked of the enoiinousilanchestei trade Thoio 
■was no such euoimous tiade, unless 13s M per bead 
pel annum was an enoimous tiado I .appeal to all 
parties not to let this motion pass [UciO, Icei ) J 
appeal to you not to let a telegiaiu go loith to India, 
saying than it has been passed It ■will have a veiy bad 
elioot theie You have aom lomedy in tlio assuianoo 
ot tho Societal y of India, tlwt it you ran point out how 
to remove the alleged piotecme chaiactei of those 
duties, he will do it You aia hound to be satistied with 
that assurance 1 again oamebtly hope that tho motion 
ffill not be allowed to pasb (Hiwr. nea ) 



MISCELLANEOUS SPEECHES 
AND ADDRESSES. 


RETIREMENT OF LORD RIPON. 

The foVowiiKj speech Wti^ dehoeicd hcfoie the public 
mectinq of the native inhabitants of Bombay in honoui 
of Laid Papon, on his irtncmcnt fiovi the Viceroyaltyr 
convened by the Sheiiif in the Town Hall, an Sat la day 
the 'iOth Noveiubei, IHSf The Hon’blc Sii Jamsetjoe 
Jei jeebhoy, Bart, C SI , in the Chan 

Ml Diulabhai Naoioii, who was leceived with loud 
and piolongecl cheeis, m suppoifcinq the Resolution, ^ 
said — Ml Chau man and Gentlemen, — All India fiom 
one end to the othei pioclaims the iighteousness and 
good deeds of Loid Eipon Theie aie not manj peisons 
.among the thousands that have assembled heie, oi among 
the hundieds of thousands ot thi'i city oi among the mil- 
lions of this Piesidenc^, who have not his great sei vices 
by heait {Gheei s ) It will be useless foi me to waste any 
time in aieiteiation of them I shall touch upon what 
btiikes me as the biightest stars in the whole gala\y of 
Ills deeds The greatest questions ot the Indian problem 
to my mind at present are, our material and luoial loss, 

• Ihat this meeting repre&entmg the \aiious native com- 
munities of Western India, desires to place on recoid the deep 
se:'‘-e of gratitude entertained bj them for the eniment services 
to India rendered by the Marquis of Ripon during his 
idrainistration as Viceroy of Tndi? 
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=ind oui political education foi self-goveinment Foi 
the toimei, the fust !»ioat achievement of the Bipoii 
Oovainment is a couiagoous and candid acknowledgment 
that the mateual and educational condition of India is 
that ot e'tieine poveitj Aftei this hold and iighteous 
lecognition, England will feel bound to lemedy this gieat 
evil {Chcei i ) Loid Eipon’s Go\einmant has. howevei 
not lemamed satisfied with theii acknowledgment, but 
has laid the foundation of the leinedy bv resolving 
that Indian eneigy, Indian lesomces, and Indian 
agency must be developed in evoiy way and in all depait- 
raents with hioad and equal lustice to all Foi the 
second — oui political cducition — nothing can be a moie 
conclusive pioof of the success of his raeasuies in that 
dnection than the sight ol the gieat and national 
political uplieaviiig in the ovation that is now being 
pouied upon Inm thi oughout the length and bieadth ol 
Indii Vnd V e om selves ai 6 lieie today as the piool 
of the success of oui political ediu atioii {'Jhee) s ) Wc 
.ue to pioposo a memoiial to Loid Bipon But what 
vill liundied such meinoiial-. he to tlie gieat monuments 
ho lias himself laiscd to Inrubell ’ \s self-gov einment, 
and self-administiatioii and education advanced, foi 
winch all he has latsed gieat nov laudniaiks, his meinoii 
shall exist at eveiv moment ot India’s life, and they will 
he the eveilasting inonaments, bofoie which all oui 
meinoiials will sink into uttci insignificance It w’as 
asked in St Paul wheie ■S\ien’s monument was This, 
St Paul itself, was hismonument, wastheieply What 
IS Ripon’s monument ’ It will baansweied India itself 
— a self-goveimng and piospeious nation and lov^al 
to the Biitish tluone Canning v.as Pandy Canning, 
ae IS now the Canning the Just of the Biitish bis 
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touan Tho native histoiian with aclmuation arm 
giatitude, and the English histoiian, with pude and 
pleasiuo, will point to Eipon, as Kipou the Eightoous, 
tlie maltei and benefactoi of a nation of hundieds of 
nulhons {Loud clieu) s.) But by fai the gieatest service 
that Ripon has done, is to England and Englishmon 
lie has raised the name and gloiy of England and the 
Englishmen, and rivetted India’s loyalty to the British 
lule Deep and unshakoable as^ my faith is iii tlie 
English ohaiactei foi fauness and dosue to do good to 
India, I must confess during my humble effoits in 
Indian politics, I was sometimes diivon to despaii, and 
to doubt my faith But Eipou has completely restoied 
it to its full intensity, that England’s conscience is light 
and England will do its duty aud peiform its gieat 
mission in India, when she has such sous, so puie of 
heart and high in statemanship. (Ohupis) I pray 
that oui Sovereign give us always Vhcaroys like Eipon 
The good deeds of Eipon are sung all over tho land by all 
from the prince to peasant I am informed that ad- 
dresses will flow from the poor agriculturists when Loid 
Eipon arrives here, and I have the pleasure of reading 
to you a letter to me from a prince This is what H, 
the Thakore Saheb Bhagvatsmghjee of Oondal says — “ I 
am happy to note that a movement is being sot on foot 
in Bombay to peipetuato the memory of the letiring 
"Viceroy, Lord Eipon He has stionghold on the loyalty 
and affection of our people, with whose vital mteiests 
lie has identihed himself So the movement of whioli 
y ou are a promoter has my best sympathies As a alight 
tiibute of my admiration for the noble Lord Eipon, 
I beg to subscribe Rs 3,000 to the Ripen Memorial 
i’uud ” (OheciSi) For the sentiments of His Highness the 
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.1 ua 8 .ih 0 b Vibhaiee of a Jamnaggur, you can pidga beqfc 
Nrhen I tell you that he with his Kuvai Jasvatsmghieo 
lids subscribed Eb 10,000 to the Eipon Meinoiial The 
Tliakoi’e Sahelis of Eaialcote and. Katosan ha-ve albO suh- 
hcubed My friend Mr Huikissondas has lUst this 
iiioment leceived a telegiam from H H The Thakoro 
Saheb of Limiee, the Hon’ble Jesvatsinghjee, auhsoubing 
Es 5,000 to the Eipon Momoiial A deputation fiom the 
gloat meeting of Sholapore, which was piesided ovei by 
Ml Satyendranath Taioie, has attended heie Also 
another deputation fiom Khandesh Well, gentlemen, 
these two months will be an epoch and a blight page in 
Indian histoiy, and we shall be for avei proud that we 
had the good foitune to have had a shaio in honouring 
the gieat name of Eipon (Ln^d and pwhnned ckea)<i.) 



THE FAWCETT MEMORIAL MEETING. 


The followimi speech tuns diUvcied hefoie the puhLie 
'ineehngs of the mhabitaiits of Botnhay, held in the Toion 
Hall, on the 2nd September, 1885, convened by the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association foi the pm pose of taking steps 
to raise a memoital to the late Pxifcssoi Fawcett His 
BtcclUncy Lord Beat], Govotmn of Bombay, in the Ghan 
Ml Dadabhai Naoroii, who was greeted witli loud 
and prolonged cheei^, said — Tom lilxcollency, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, — I beg to jiiopose that a committee be 
foimed to take necessary stops foi collecting funds 
foi the memorial, and foi deciding what foim the 
memorial should take. Mi 1’ M Mehta, the Jlon’ble 
Ml K T Telang, Messrs. ]d F, Waoba, E M Sayani, 
and Vandrawandas Puishotumdas acting as honoiary 
seeretaues to the fund I take this pioposition in hand 
with more grief than delight 1 knew Piofessoi Fawcett 
peisonally, and I know what loss we have suffered 
Theie is a gr eat deal that is always made public and ap 
predated by the public as fai as it is known, but there is 
a gieat deal more that is done by good men which nevei 
sees the light of publication, and which consequently is 
never appreciated I give my personal experience of the 
w'oith of this gieat man, which wull show you that 
whereas m a public way he has done a great deal of 
good, he has also privately and behind the Scones been 
proved as useful a fiiend of India as ever any man 
has been To give mj own personal lomimscences of 
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one 01 two incidents, 1 can tell you that whan I 
appeared before the Ifmance Committee in England in 
1873, I had paihaps the laahness of wiiting a letter 
beforehand of what I wanted to give my evidence upon 
What I said theie, somehow or othei, did not suit Mi 
Ayrton, the chan man of the committee, and he hindered 
and hampered me in eveiy way Befoi e I went to the 
committee 1 saw Mr Eawoett, who was always sympa- 
thising with us, and I laid before him the notes which i 
wanted to submit to the committee He considered them 
very carefully and told mo that that was the very thing 
that ought to he brought to the committee Bub, strange 
to say, that when I went before the committee Mi Ayiton 
chose to decide that that was lusb the thing that was not 
to be hi ought hefoie the committee On the first day I 
was haidly able to give evidence of what I wanted to 
say But the ne\t day, when it came to Mr Fawcett’s 
turn to examine me, in a senes of judicious and pointed 
questions, he brought out all that I had to say m a huef 
and deal mannei You will see fiom this that although 
such little incidents scaicely become public, they are in 
themselves not without then value He did, in tact, an 
invaluable seivicc m enabling a native of India to saj all 
that he wanted to say, whether it was right oi wrong 
Hoie 18 an instance of the justice and feailessness with 
which ho wanted to tieat tins country. (Oheai s ) Fancy 
a noble commanding figuie standing on the flooi of the 
House of Commons laspoctfully listened to by the whole 
House, pleading the cause of hundreds of millions of 
people whom ho had not aeon, pleading as effectively as 
any of India’s own sons could evei do (cheers), holding 
like unto the blind deity of justice the scales in his hands 
even between fiionds and foes in small matters and in 
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’reati {Load cJicei •. ) That js the l)lind inau we liave 
issainhlecl feo-day to Jiououi. You can easdy perceive 
low many a time, iig I saw him pleading oui cause, 
[ felt a sort of awe and voneiation as foi a supeiioi 
lemg (Cht’e) s ) In his speeches he navai stooped to 
latcli a momentai^ applause, hut he always spoke 
n sobei language woids of wisdom — woids that spiang 
aom his lunei conviction— -that in then turn carried 
lonviotion to aveiy one around liira (Chocib) We 
ire told that where good men stand the ground be- 
loraas holy Ileie his influence and his words reach 
ind peimeate the whole atmospheie, and whoever 
oreathes the atmosphere oatolieo something of tlrat good- 
aess and that sincerity towaids natuio ,and God Ge 
was one of those men who not only in the senate stood 
arm and bold and dealt out even lustice to fiiand and 
■oe alike, but on the stumping platform too be was the 
»ame considerate man, who never uttered a. word to sink 
mto the vulgai riowd, but alwa\s tiled to laiso them to 
i level higher and better than they were before he spoke. 
Ele himself, we know, had grappled the subject of Indian 
problems with peifoct clearness and m all then- details 
Ee learned from Anglo-Indians, but ho subsequently 
became the teacher of ^11 Anglo-Indians lie told them 
that the timo was coming when the policy of the British 
idministiation should be entirely changed, that the wav 
in which British India was governed was not the way 
in which it was fib to be governed by a nation of 
Englishmen He understood and always declared that 
he belonged to a nation to whom India was confided 
in the providence of God for therr care and help He 
felt himself to be one of that nation, and ho felt the 
instinct of Euglishraon to do that only which was 
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lust and liglifc, and to receive the glory derived fiom the 
advancement of civihaation and by the raising of man- 
liind instead of trampling them down under foot He 
felt that duty as an Englishman, and he earnestly and 
devotedly performed that duty as far as one man of 
ability and earnestness could ever do {Cheett, ) We 
are now threatened with a permanent addition to the 
expenditure of some two millions Do those statesmen 
who make suoh a proposal at all think of what they are 
about '' Fawcett’s voice from the grave now rises once 
again, and we are reminded of his woids in connection 
with the Licence Tax Ho said that if such an odious 
and unjust tax had been imposed, it was because no 
better one oould be substituted m its place, and he 
further stated that when tlie time came for them to 
impose another tax, the Oovei nment would be reduced 
to great straits, and they would have to impose a tax as 
must end m disaster and serious peul {Cheers.) The 
statesmen who aie now thinking of imposing the 
additional buiden of expenditure must beai in mind the 
words of this great man, pondei over them, and care- 
fully consider how far they can impose fmther burdens 
on the extremely poor people of India {Cheei s ) 
When I say the people are extremely poor, the words are 
mot mine, but those of Mr Fawcett and many other 
eminent statesmen I do not want to detain the 
audience any longer, but I will only say the man Is dead, 
but Ins vs Olds will remain , and I only hope that he will 
inspire others to follow in his footsteps and to earn the 
blessings of hundieds of millions of the people of this 
country {Loud avd piolonaed dieei s ) 



INDIA’S INTEREST IN THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. (1886.) 


The followuio simch wu'. delivered before a meotinq of 
die niembeis oj- the Bombay Biesideiiey Assoctaiion, held 
1 % the looms of the Assooiution on Tuesday evening, the 
TDth Septewbsi, 1885 Mi {iioiii Su) Duisha Mcuwclji 
Petit III the Chan 

The Ilon'ble Mi DacUhhai Naoi’oii pioposecl — “That 
the following candidates, on account of then services 
and opinions publicly expiossed by them on Indian ques 
tions, ai 0 deseiving of the suppoit of the Indian 
people — The Right Ilon’ble Mr John Bught, tlie 
Marquis of Haitmgton, Mt ] Slagg, Su J Pheai, Mi. 
L Ghose, Ml W Digby, Mi W S Blunt, Mr S Roy, 
Mr S. Laing, Captain Veiney, and Mi. W. 0 Plowden 
That the views legaiding Indian questions publicly 
aipiessed by the following candidates cannot be accepted 
as repiesentmg Indian interests ,~Sir Richard Temple, 
Mr J, M Maclean, Mr A S Ayiton, Sir Lewis Polly, 
and Su Bopei Lethbiidge ’’ He said — ■! apeak to the 
motion which is placed in my hands with a deep sense 
of Its impoitance Hitheito it has been said, and it 
will be so geneially, that the English people can mostly 
deiive then infoimation about India from Anglo- 
Indians, olScial and non-official, but chiefly fiom the 
formei But theie aie Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Indians 
Some, but then numliei is small, have used their eyes 
Tightly, have looked beyond the nairow circle of their 
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owti office, have sympathised with tlia natives, and 
tiled to undeistand them and to lind out then tiua 
vv ants and aspiiations Unfortunately the laige numbei 
ol Anglo-Indians do not lake such wide views, oi such 
inteiest in the natives as would enalile them to ludge 
lightly of the actual condition of India Now, whan we 
considoi of what extreme impoitance it is to us that the 
people of England should have eouect information of oui 
condition and wants , how almost entuely we have to 
depend upon the people and Paihament of England to 
make those great lefoims which aloue can remove the 
serious evils from which we aie suffeiing, it is no ordi- 
nary necessity foi us that we should take some steps, by 
which we may infoim the gicatUiitish public, on which 
souices of mfoimation thev could lelv with any confi- 
dence. As I have said, the nuuihoi of those who have the 
necessaiy tiue expoiienco and inteiest in the natives is 
vei^ small It is extiemely necessaiy that such should be 
pointed out hv us We also find that several Englishmen 
visiting India, as impartial obseiveis, \/ithout any bias oi 
pioiudices, have often foimed a moie coiiect estimate of 
the position and necessities of India than many an 
Anglo-Indian of the so called expeuence of twentj oi 
thuLy jeais. Even some who have not been heie at 
all, foim fan and lUst estimates It is not iilwayo that 
wa oan appioaoh the Eiitish people m a way so as to 
secuie the geneial attention of the whole nation at the 
same time The piesent occasion of the new elections 
IS one of those rare occasions in xs'hich wo can appeal to 
the whole nation, and especially in a way most useful 
foi oui purpose It is in Paihament that our chief' 
battles have to be fought The election of its mem- 
beis, especially those who piotess to speak on Indian 
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ruaiitets, lequnes oui eamesfc attentjon, and we should 
point: out: oleaily to the electors, which of those candi- 
dates, who make India a plank in then ciodentials, have 
our confadenee We do not at all intend to influence 
the electois in any way in matteis of their choice of the 
lepiesentatives that suit them best foi thou local politics. 
What we desue to impress upon them is, that so fai as 
the important element of the deliberations on Indian 
questions is concerned, we desue to name those candi- 
dates who aio deseivmg of om confidence and support, 
and on whom we can rely as would fauly and light- 
eously represent oui leal wants and just lights before 
Parliament It is with this object that I ask you to 
adopt the Resolution before you The first name in our 
Resolution is the bright name of the Right Hon’bla 
Ml. John Bright Now, I do not ceitainly presume that 
I can say anything, oi that oui association can do any- 
thing that can in the least add to the high position Mi 
Bright occupies What I say, theiefoie, is nob with any 
view that we givo any siippoit to him, but as an expres- 
sion of our esteem and admiration, and of oui giatitude 
for the waim and righteous interest he has evinced on 
om behalf. I would nob ceitainly take up your time in 
telling y ou what ho is and what he has done Ills fame 
and name are familiar to the wide world I may simply 
refer to a few matteis concerning ourselves Our gieat 
chartei is the gracious Pioclamation of the Queen, That 
pioclamation is the veiy test by which we test fiionda 
or foes , and it is Mi Bright, who first pioposod and 
urged the duty and necessity of issuing such a procla- 
mation, at a time when the heads of many weie be- 
wildered and lost, m his speech on tho India Bill in 1858, 
I should not tarry long on the tempting subject, for, if 
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I went on quoting fiom All Bright’s speeches, to show 
whftt lie has done moie than a quaitei of a contuiy ago, 
ishing for us what we have been only latterly beginning 
to give utteiauce to, I might detain you foi hours. I 
must, howeiei, givo you a few shoit oxtiacts, showing 
noth tlie earnestness and the intense sense of lustice of 
the man “The people of India, ’’ he said, “have the 
hightobt and stiongest claims upon you — claims which 
you cannot foiget — claims which if you do not act upon, 
you may lely upon it that, if theie he a judgment foi 
nations — as 1 believe theie is, as foi individuals — oui 
childien in no distant geneiabion must pay the penalty 
which we have purchased by neglecting om duty to the 
populations of India ’’ In his speech of 1^03, on the occa- 
sion of the lonewal of the E I Company’s chaiter, re- 
ferring to the miseiable condition of the masses of India, 
he said — “ I must say that it is my liehel that if a 
countiy be found possessing a most feitile soil and 
capable of bearing every larietv of pioductiou. and that 
notwithstanding, the people aie in a state of evtieine 
doncitution and suflering, the chances aie that theie is 
some fundamental eiioi m the government of that 
country’’ When, may I ask, will oiu luleis see this 
"fundamental euoi ‘‘ ’’ I have purposely confined myself 
to his older uttei antes so fai, that we may fully ap- 
preciate the iighteous advocacy at a time when oiu own 
voice was feeble and baldly lieaid at all. You will allow 
me to make one leteience to In'! latei words, and you 
will see how be is yet the ^ame man and the same tiiend 
of India In his “ Public Lettais,” in a lettei wntten 
by him last vear to a gentleman at Calcutta, ho says — 
“ It lb to me a great n^stery that England blioiild 
lie in the position she now is in relation to India. I 
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hope it may be wifchin the ouleung of Piovidenco that 
ulfcimateh good may aiise fiorn it 1 am convinced 
fcliaf; this can only come fiom the most ]usfc Govern- 
ment iftlnch we aie able to confai upon youi count 
lesv milhonsi and it v\’ill alwaye be a duty and a 
pleasure to me to help forward any measuie that niay 
tend to the well-being ot yom people ” The Maiqms of 
llartington also occupies a position to uhich we can 
hardly add anything But as wo have dm mg his State 
Secietaiyship of India observed Ins disposition towards 
a due appieciation and fulfilment of the noble principles 
ot the Pioolamation, and bis emphatically identifying 
himself with the righteous Eipon policy at a time of 
otuoial trial — during the excitement ot the Ilbeit Bill — 
wo oamiiot but take this oppoitunity ot expressing oui 
thanks and our confidence in him To assure you the 
more fully of this duty upon us, you will permit me to 
read a tow words on this very topic from his speech of 
23id August, 18S3 After pointing out the insutticiency 
of the administiation, and the inability of India to 
afford more for it, he said — " If the country la to be 
better governed, that can only be done by the employ- 
ment of the best and most intelligent of the natives in 
the service There is a further reason, m my opinion, 
why this policy should be adopted, and that is, that it 
IS not wise to educate the people of India, to introduce 
among them, your civilization and yoru progress and 
your literature, and at the same time to tell them, they 
shall never have any chance of taking any part or share 
in the administration of the affairs of their country 
except by their getting rid, in the fiist instance, of their 
European rulers" I cannot #e[rain myself from ex- 
pressing my deep regret that wo are not able to moludo 
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in Dili present list a name that akindb pie-eminently 
high as one of om best fnencls — I mean Mr Fawcett 
But I trust you will allow me to give a few short 
extiacts, as a warning and a voice fioin the giave, of 
one who had tlie welfaie oi the pooi and dumb millions 
at lieait Though he is dead liis spuit may guide our 
othei fiiends, and our luleis 1 give these extracts as 
specially beating on the piesent disastious move of im- 
posing a peimanent additional annual buidan of some 
two to three croies of rupees upon us, and on the 
whole Indian problem With lefeience to the Afghan 
policy he said in 1879 — “ It cannot be too stiongly in- 
sisted upon that in the existing financial condition of 
India, no peril can be moie seiious than the adoption' 
of a policy, which, if it should lead to a laige additional 
expondituie, would sooner oi latei necessitate an in* 
Cl ease of taxation The additional taxation which 

must be the inevitable aecomp.iniiuent of moi eased 
expoiidituie will bring upon India the giaxest perils” 
\gdin — 'The question, howevei, as to the exact piopoi- 
tion in which the cost of pui suing a foixvaid policy in 
Afghanistan should be home by England and India 
lespectivaly will have again to ha considered anew, now 
that it has become necessai\ to lenew hostilities m 
Afghanistan ” These woids apph with equal foice to- 
day when we aie threatened with a large unnecessary 
additional buiden On the subiect of the whole Indian 
pioblem, he said — “ Although theie is much in the 
present financial condition of India to cause the most 
serious appieheusion, yet theie is one ciicumstance 
connected with it which maj faiily he legaided as a 
most hopeful omen for the future Until quite lately, 
India was looked upon as an extiemelj wealthy country, 
2d— J3 
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and fcheie was no pioject, liowever costly, that India 
■was not supposed to be iicb enough to pay for Non, 
however, justei ideas of the losouices of the oountiy 
and of the condition of the people pievail The lecui- 
leuce of fammeb have at length led the Bnghsli 

public to take fiim hold of the fact that India is an 
evtiemely pooi countiy, and that the gieat mass of hei 
people aie in such a state of impoveiishment that the 
Government will have to contend with exceptional 
diflicalties if it becomes nece&seiy to piocure mciea&ed 
levenue by additional taxation ’’ “ Without an houi s 
delay the fact should be lecognized that India is not in 
a po''ition to pay foi vaiious seivices at then piesent 
late of lemuneiation A most impoitant saving might 
be ettecteci by moie laigely employing natives in posi- 
tions which aie now filled by highly paid Europeans, 
and fiom such a change political as well as financial 
advantages would lesult ’’ “The entiie system in 
' which the Goveinmenb of India is conducted must lie 
I changed The illusion is only ]ust beginning to pass 
away that India is an extiamely wealthy countiy ” “The 
financial condition of India is one of such extreme peiil 
that economy is not only desiiable but is a matte i of 
impeiative necessity ” “ No misfoitune which could 
happen to India could be greater than having to make 
hei people beat the burden of inci eased taxation ” 
“ In oidei to lestoie the finances of India and pieieut 
them dnfting into hopeless embarrassment, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the policy of ‘ ligid economy m 
every branch of the public service ’ which has been 
recently announced by the Government should be 
earned out rvrth promptitude and thoroughness ” This 
policy was announced by the Conservative Government 
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'iml now all this is forgotten and the Conseivative 
(.ioveinment aie pioposing to buiden ns with additional 
expenditure of two oi three millions, oi may be moie ' 
ATe cannot too btiongly pioteat against this In all the 
axtiaots I have lead you Mill peicaive the kind of policy 
which oui friends have uiged, and this test, oi as I may 
shortly call, the Eoyal Pioclamation Policy, is the pim. 
cipal one by which we may disoiiminata ftiands fiom 
those who eithei fiom ignoiance oi naicow-mmcled 
selfishness advocate a difteient policy Judging by this 
test, I may say that all the othei names m the first 
part of the Resolution aie fauly entitled to oui conli- 
deaoe and to an appeal fiom us to the constituencies 
to return them to Parliament as fai as our interests 
are concerned Their writings show that they have 
a good grasp of our position and wants 1 may refer 
to Mr Slags s news and efiorts to abolish the India 
Council Nothing can be moie absuid than that m 
the nineteenth century and in England itself, the first 
home of public and free discussion upon all public 
matters, there should exist a body to deliberate secretly 
upon the destinies of a sixth of the human race 1 It is 
an utter anacluonism Mr Slagg’s laudable and persist- 
ent etloits to get an inqriiiy into the Government 
of India promise^ to be successful Messis Slagg, 
Digby, Keay, Blunt, and ‘Veiney’s wutings show that 
they undeistand Us and have done us good service 
About Mr Lai Mohun Chose I need not say moie than 
that he is the only one tliiough whom the Indians will 
now have a chance of speaking for themselves. I have 
aveiy hope that ho will do justice to himself, and fulfil 
tho expectations which India has rested ou him by 
honest and hard work for the welfare of his country. 
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“We must feel veiy thankful to the electois of Gieen- 
wich foi giving him such %\eloome and sympathy a'^ 
the> have done They haie sliown lemaikable hbeial- 
ifc',. iindioated the English spiiit of lustice and philan- 
tluopy, have held out a hand to us of equal citizenship, 
and nobly confiimed the sinceiitv of the Eoyal Piocla- 
luation, by then action as a pait of the English nation 
Ml Laing has, I am afiaid, some incoiiect notions 
about the balance of the tiade of India, but we know 
that he undeistands India well and will continue to be 
useful in piomotmg oui welfaie Sir John Pheai and 
Mr Plowden aie known to us foi then sympathies 
with ns Su John Pheai ’s book “ The Aiyan Village,” 
shows much sympathetic study of the country and its 
institutions, and he pioved oui fiiend at the time of 
the Ilbeit Bill He said — “ We have a highei duty to 
India than to consult the pieiuclices of this kind of a 
few thousands of oui own countiyroen, who aie there 
today, but may be gone to-moirow We have to 
govern that vast empire iii the interest of the millions, 
who constitute the indigenous population of the coun- 
try ” Mr Plowden says, with lefeience to Lord Eipon’s 
policy — “ I know it to be lUst, I know it also to be 
honest and earnest, I behave it to be sound and 
thoroughly practical ” I next come to oui second list 
As I have already said, wo do not ask the constituencies 
not to letuin them if they aie suitable bo them on other 
gtounds We only ask that whatever wergbt the electors 
may give to then other qualrfications, they would not 
taka them as fair exponents or trustworthy rnterpreters 
of India’s wants and ]ust wishes, and as favouring us by 
electing them With regard to Sir E. Temple I need 
say nothing more than that ha endeavours to produce 
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the wiong and mischievous irapieesiou upon the minds 
of the English people that Tndij, is piosperous and in- 
ei easing m piespoi’ity, in the teeth of the early and 
latest testimony of eminent men and m the teeth of 
facts Mr Fawcett told that the illusion was passing 
away, while Su Eichaid keeps it up • I do not advoit to 
some of his acts in India, such as the stiange contiast 
of 2 lbs rations in Bengal and the disastrous 1 lb 
lation famine policy beie, probably to please highei 
authorities — his high-handedness, his tieatment of the 
local funds, etc , etc I confine myself to an utterance 
01 two of hib aftei leaving India It is strange that a 
quaiter of a century ago Mi Eichaid Temple was able 
to taka and e\pie-'S a remaikahly intelligent view of the 
Indian problem In connection with the Puniab he e\- 
pounded the causes, ol Punjab’s poverty and revival lu 
his report of 1850 in these significant and cleai woids — 
‘ In foimei reports it was e\plained bow the ciicrrm- 
stance of so much money going out of the Punjab 
contiibuted to clepiess the agiicultuust The natue 
regular army was Ilmdustani, to them was a large bhaie 
of the Punjab revenue disbursed, of which a part only 
they spent on the spot and a part rvas remitted to their 
homes Thus it was that yeai after yeai, lakhs and 
lakhs weie drained fiom the Punjab, and enuched 
Oudh But within the last yeai the native army being 
Punjabea, all sucli sums hare been paid to them, and 
ha \0 been spent at home Igain, many thousands 
of Puujabee soldieis are serving abroad These men 
not only remit then savings, but also have sent quan- 
tities of pirze piopeitv and plunder, the spoils of Hindus- 
tan, to their natue villages The effect of all this is 
already perceptible in an increase of agricultural capital. 
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a fiesv ciicTilation of: mone^ ami a fiesh mijDefvip, to 
cnltu'aiiion ” Now, yontlemen, am I not lUbtifiad ui 
'jaying that it is strange that what ]\Ii Biehaid Temple 
of twentv-hve yeais past saw so mtelligently, about 
I’anjali, Sii Eicbard Temple of the piesoiit day does not 
01 w'onld not see about India, whouee, not meielv " lakhs 
and labbs” hufchundredb and hundreds of lakhs — thuty 
hundred or so lakhs aio drained to England. He cannot, 
it appears, now grasp the pioblem of India as he did 
that of the Punjab I cannot undeitake to o\plain this 
phenomenon. What may be the reason or object ’ He 
alone can explain As he la presently dorng mrschief bv 
posing as a friend, I can only say “ save us from such a 
fiieud ” We cannot but speak out, however unwillmglr , 
that Sir Eichard Temple is not a safe and correct guide 
for the people of England for India’s wants and wishes 
While Bright in ’G.S, Lawience in. ’GI and '73, Fawcett 
rn in, the London Punch''! grand cartoom of Disillusion 
in '70 portraying the wretched tndian woman and 
children, with the shorn pagoda tree ovei then heads, 
begging alms of John Bull, Hunter in ’80, Baring in ’82, 
deplore the impoverishment of the masses of India, Su 
Eiohaicl in a fine phrenzy talks m ’.S,") ‘ of their homes 
becoming happier, their acres broader, then harvest 
richer ” “ India is prospering, there is no lack of 

subsistence, no shrinkage of occupation, no discontent 
with the wages at homo, and in consequence no seaich- 
ing for wages abroad” And yet some light-hearted 
people coolly talk of sending him as a Viceroy here ! 
No gieatei mistoitnne could befall India 1 About Mi 
Alaolean I need not say much as you are all well aware, 
that he has been throughout his whole career' in India a. 
tlioiough partisan and an avowed and cleterniined anti- 
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nathe, w:Lh a few raia mteivale of fairness lie can 
ne\6i be a fau and fcrustwoilhy mterpietei of oui views 
and wishes lie off liandedly oa^ m his letter in toe- 
fioiihbav GaztiUe of 9tb June last “ifv Slagg recited 
tlie usual lubbish about the deploiablo poverty and 
oveitasation of the Indian people ” So you see, gentle- 
men, who Ml Maclean is lie is a gieat man bafoio 
whom tho views of such poisons as Blight, Fawcett,. 
Lawienoe, the PitiiGt, and Baling are all tnoie lubbish * 
Ml Ayiton’s whole policy can be summed up in a few 
woids — treat natives geutly, hut give them no posts of 
pouer 01 responsibility , ha\ e no legislative councils with 
non-offioial element, and if you have, put no natives lu 
them V He says — " The power of goveinmg must le- 
main, as it had hitherto been, S 0 J 0 I 5 and exclusively m 
the hands of Biitishsubiects going out of this oouutiy ” 
“ Why W010 we to teach the natives, what they had 
f iilod m disco veung foi themselves, that thev would one 
ilav bo a great nation ” This un-Euglish nariow- 
inmdednesb and puiblmdnoss is the uoist thing that can 
luppon to England and India botli, and according to it 
all that the best and highest English statosmeu, and even 
oui Sovereign have pi omised and sard about high duty, 
pibtice, pohoy, etc , mustbecomo so many empty words, 
hollow promises, and all sham and delusion My peiso- 
nal relations with Sir L Pelly at Baioda woie, as you 
know, friendly, but the reason of his name appearing in 
thu list IS that he was an instiument of Loid Lytton’s 
Afghan policy, and that as fai as his views may hav'e coin- 
cided with the Lytton policy, he cannot fairly represent 
our views against that policy About Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge I was under the impiession that when he was- 
Press Oommissionei, he was regarded as one sympathis- 
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ing ■Wlih the natives But when the Jay o£ the ciucial 
trial came, the Ilbert Bill and the Bipon policy, it was 
then found out that his views weie anything but wliat 
would be lugt, fan and sympathising towards the natives 
of India In addition to the names I have mentioned 
I am lequired to mention Sir James Feigusson, and I 
cannot but agiee to do so though with some leluctance 
I have personally much lespect foi him, an^'I do not 
forget that he has done soma good In the matter of 
the native piincos he enunciated a ooiieot pimoiple some 
eighteen years ago when he was Under Seoietary of State 
foi India Presicling at a meeting of the Bast India 
Association, 1S(57, lie said — “It is eainestly to be 
hoped that the piinoes of India look upon the engage- 
ments of the Butibh Queen as urevooable,’’ and I believe 
he consistently carried out this principle when heia with 
the piinces ol this Piesidency We cannot also foiget 
that whan acting upon his own instincts he did good m 
matters of education and social rntercouise, and nomi- 
nated to the Legislative Council our friends the Hon'ble 
Mr. Budroodeen and the Hon’ble Mr Telang as repre- 
sentatives of the educated class, letaining also the Hon’ble 
Mr !Mundhk You can easily conceive then my reluct- 
ance to speak against him, notwithstanding some mis- 
takes and failuies in Ins administration as Governoi 
undei official misguidance But when 1 see that after his 
ariival m England he has made statements so incoriact 
and misehievous m results, m some matters most vital to 
India, it is incumbent upon us to say that he does not 
know the true state of India Fancy, gentlemen, my regret 
and surprise when I lead these words from the latest 
Governor of Bombay — “At the present time her (India’s) 
people were not heavily taxed, and it was a great mistalce 
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to suppose that thev wore ” This is a mafcfcei ot easy 
ascei. tainment, and the heaviness of taxation is lepeatod 
by acknowledged eminent men Heie are a few figuies 
which will tell thoir own tale The income of the 
United Kingdom may be loughly taken at £1,200,000,000 
and its gloss levenue about G87,000, 000, giving a pio- 
poition of about 7^ pei cent of the income Of Biitish 
India the income is hardly £400,000,000 and its gi oss 
revenue about 1*70,000,000 giving 17^ pei cant of the 
income, and j et Sii J'mies tolls the English people that 
the people of India aie not hoaMly taxed, thiough paying 
out of this wretched income, a gioss levenue of more 
than double the piopoition of what the people of the 
euoimously iicli England pay foi then gioss levenue 
Contiast with Sii James’s statement the pictiue which 
Ml Fawcett gives in his papei in the Nnietoenth Centin y, 
of Octobei 1K70 — " If a oompaiison is made between 
the financial resouices of Kngland and India, it will be 
found almost impossible to con vey an adequate idea of the 
poveifcy of tlie lattei countiy * ' and consequently it is 
found that taxation in India has leached almost its oi- 
f}pnio limits ” Again hesaj’s “ It is paiticulaily \\oit]i;y 
of lamaik that the Yiceiov and Secietaiy of State now 
unieseivedly accept the conclusion that the hinit 
of taxation his hoen leuLhcd in India, and that it 
has consequently become imperatively necessaiy thati 
axpendituie shoi’ld be leduced ” (The italics aie 
mine) Now, gentleman, mark this particulailv When 
in 1879 the Oonseivativo Viceroy and Secietarj of 
State had, as Mi Fawcett says, unieseivedly accepted 
that the limit of taxation had been leaebed in India, 
the gross levenue was only £05,000,000 while the bud- 
getted revenue of the piesent yeai is already £72, 000,000, 
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aufl \vo aie now fclnealenoil by tlio same Governmant 
with an addition of £2,000,000 oi £3,000,000 moie pei- 
manantly This is teiiible Change the entiio system as 
Lh Ifawcetb says, substitute foi tho present destiiictive 
foieign agency, the constiuctive and conseivative natne 
agency, except foi the highei posts of power, and you 
can have a hundred millions oi two hundred millions 
with ease foi purposes of government oi taxation This 
IS the difference between Fawcett and Feigusson lloth 
aia gentlemen, but the foiraoi speaks from careful hard 
studv , the latter without it Mischievous as such state- 
ments generally aie, they aie still moie so when doh- 
leied befoie a Manchester audience, who imfoitunately 
yet do not undeistaud then own true interests, and the 
interests of the Enghsh workmen They do not under 
stand yet that then greatest interest is in mcieasing tho 
alulity of the Indians to buy their manufactuies That 
if India were able to buy a pound woith of then ootton 
manufactures pel head pei annum, tliat would give them 
a tiade of £250,000,000 a year instead of the present 
poor imports into India of £25,000,000 of ootton yam 
and manufactuies fiom all foreign countiiesof the woild 
Sii James, I think, has made another statement that all 
offices in India are oocupied bj the natives except the 
highest I am not able to put my hand, lusb now upon 
the place wheie I read it. But if my impression be col- 
lect, I would not waste words and youi time to ammad- 
veit upon such an exhcaoiditiaiy incorrect statement, so 
utterly contrary to notorious facts Why, it is tlie head 
and front, the very soul of all our evils and grievances 
that the statement is not the fact or reality as it ought 
to be. This is thfe very thing which will put an end to 
all oui troubles, and lemedy all oui evils o! poverty and 
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theiwi&e Lefc Sir Jame-. luing ifc about, and he will 
Q our greatest benefactoi and England’s best friend In 
oncludmg, I may lay down a test for our appeal to the 
lectors, that wlriche\er c.indidates are not iii accord 
7ith the Eoyal Proclamation, and with the lines of the 
iipon policy, they aie those whom we ask to bo not 
egarded as trustworthy and fait interpreters of our 
news and wishes The Eesolution has Mr Blunt’s 
lama in the first list and Mi Aiyton’s in the second 
Chis will show that we aie not actuated by a spiiit ot 
lartisanship 'Whoever are our real fiionds, he they 
hibeialor Oonseivative, wo call them our friends Dif- 
auences ot opinion in some details will no doubt ooom 
retween us and our f i rends, but m e at e desir ous to suppor t 
ihern, because the broad and important hues of poliC 5 ', 
n’hich India needs, such ns those of the Proclamation 
rnd the Eipon policy, and the bioad and irapoitant facts 
rf our tiue condition, aie well undeistood and adopted 
rj those friends for then guidance in thou work for the 
nelCai o of India ( 1 isr) 
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The follow I mj speech was Jelioeied bafoie a Oonfaicncc 
which took place nt the ofjtecs of the Sooictij foi the Sup- 
pi ess ion of the OptimTiailr, Bioadway Ghambcis, West- 
mi nstei , on Monday iiftci noon, Octoboi 1886, to ha hc 
a flank inleiohatuia of opinion with the Hon'bla Ih 
Dadabh'ti Naoioji, M L C,cindolhei Indian ijeiitlainen 
on the siiliject of the Opiiint Tiadc wdh spcoiul lefei- 
mce to its Indian aspects — 

Ml Dadabhai Naoioii ■aaiil, — I have listened to tlie 
lemaiks of the gentlemen nith veiy gieat inteiesb, foi 
the simple leason that T am alniObt of the same opinion 
The best pioof that I can mve to you not only of my 
own meie sentiments, but of my actual conduct in la- 
spect to opium, is that when I loined a mei’oantile firm in 
1855, it was one of my conditions, that I should have 
nothing whatever to do with opium That is as fai 
back as 185.5 In 1880, in my couespondence with 
the Seoietaiy of State on the condition of India, one 
of the paragiaphs in my lettei with legard to the opium 
tiade IS this, and I think that thu will give you at once 
an idea of my opinion — 

‘Theie is the opium tiale What a spectacle it is to 
the world ' In England, no statesman dares to propose 
that opium may he allowed to he sold m public-houses 
at the Gornei’b ofeveiy stieet, ui the same way as beei ol 
bpmts. On the contiaiy. Parliament, as repiesenting the 
whole nuitiou, distinctly enacts that 'opium and all prapa- 
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rations of opium oi of poppies ’ as ‘ poison,’ be sold by 
certified chemists only, and ‘ ovel^ boi, bottle, ve'.sel, 
mapper, oi cover in which such poison is contained, be 
distinctly labelled with the name of the aitiele, and the 
woid “poison,” and with the name and address of the 
seller of the poison And ^et, at the other end of the 
Moild, this Ghiibtian, highly ciiiliaed, and humane Eng- 
land forces a ‘heathen’ and ‘baibaious’ Power to take 
this ‘ poibon,’ and tempts a last human race to use it, 
and to degenerate and demoralise themselves with this, 
‘poison!’ And why’’ Becuise India cannot fill up the 
leiQorseless diam , so China must he dragged in to make 
it up, even though it be by lieing ‘poisoned ’ It is won- 
derful how England lecoiiciles this to her conscience 
This opium trade is a sin on England’s head, and a cuise 
on India for hei shaie in being the instiument This 
may sound strange as coming from any natives of India, 
as it IS generally represented as if it was India that bene 
hted bv the opium trade The fact simply is that, as LIi 
Duff said, India is neaily gioiinddown to dust, and the 
opium tiade of China fills up England’s diain India 
derives not a particle of heneht All India’s profits of 
trade, and several millions from her very produce 
(scanty as it is, and beconiiiig more and more so), and 
with these all the profit of opium go the same way of 
the diain — to England Only India shaies the cuise 
of the Chinese lace. Had this cursed opium trade not 
existed, India’s iniseiie-, would have much sooner coma 
to the surface and lelief and lediess would have come 
to her long ago , hut this trade has prolonged the 
agonies of India ” 

In this I have only pist explained to you what I feel 
on the matter peisonalh With legard to the whole of 
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the important question, which must be looked at in a 
practical point ot view, I must leav'e sentimeat aside 
I must, at the same time, say this that opinion of mine 
that the opium levenue must be abolished is a peisonal 
one I do not put it befoie you as the opinion of all 
India I state it on my oi\n lesponsibility Theie is a 
gieat feai that if the opium xevauua weie to cease, the 
people of India would be utteily unable to fill up the gap 
in the 1 avenue Thej feel aghast at the veiy suggestion 
of it, and they go so fai as to say that the opium 
levenue cannot be dispensed with I lust tall you wliat 
is held theie, so that you may undeistand both sides of 
the question thoiougbly Therefoia you have not the 
complete sympathy of the natives of India in this mattei, 
and you will find, perhaps, seveial members of the Indian 
pi ess evpiessing then opinion that they could not 
dispense wnth the opium levonue In fact, Mr Giant 
Duff, in nnswei to some lepiesantation from youi 
Society, or somebody inteiested m the abolition of the 
opium tiade, has asked, in 1870, whethei they wished 
to giind an already poor population to the dust. So 
that he showed that even with tlie help of the opium 
revenue India was ]ust on the vetge of being giound 
down to the dust This, then, is the ooudition in which 
India 18 situated The question is how to practically 
deal with it Defoie you can deal w ith any such subject 
it is necessary foi you to take mto oonsidei ation the 
whole Indian problem — What has been the condition of 
India, and what is the condition of India, and why has 
it been so ^ Mi Dadabhai than cited official authonties 
fiom the commencement of the piasent centuiy up to 
the xiiesent day, including that of the late and pieseut 
Tinance Ministeis, that Biitish India had been all along 
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" e'Uoniely pool ” He pointed out the exceedmgh low 
income of India, in, only Rs 20 pei head per annum, 
as coLupaied with that of any tolerably well self-govein- 
ed oouiitiy that a piogiessive and civilizing government 
ought to liave inueasod tevenue. but India was utterly 
unalile to yield such increasing levenue He explained 
how, comparatively with its income, the pressme of tax- 
ation upon the snlpects of British India was doubly 
heaviai than that of England , that of England being 
about 8 poi cent of its mcome, and of Butish India about 
Id par cent of its incouie , that England paid from it^ 
plenty, and India fiom its exceedingly pool income, so 
that the effect on Biitish Indian sub)ects was simply 
ciushmg He pointed out that while the tiade with 
Biitish India wa-, genei.illy supposed to ho veiy large, 
it was m leahty very snull and wietched indeed Ha 
illu4iated tins by some statistics, showing that the 
oxpoits ot Butish pioduce to India was only about 
I j0,00f),000 , of which a poition went to the Native 
States of India and to paitof Asia, thiough the uoithein 
hoidei, leaving haidly a lupee a head woith foi the 
siihieots of Butish India This ceitainly could not he a 
satisfactoLy lesult of a bundled ymais of Butish lule, with 
everything undoi Butish contiol Aquaitei ofacentuiy 
ago, he said, Mi Blight had Uoed these lemaikabla 
woids “ I ,nnst aa\ that it is my belief that if a country 
be tonnd possosuiig a most feitila soil, and capable of 
beaiiug eveiy vanety ot pioduotion, and that notwith- 
standing, the people iie in a state ot oxtieme destitution 
and sutteung, the chances aie that theie is oome tnuda- 
moutal erioi in the goveunnent of that countiy ” Mi 
Dadabhai lugod that the bociety should find one this 
hindainental euoi, and unless they did that, and made 
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Indi.i piospeious they could not evpecfclo ijaia then bap- 
o'i oleiit. obiect of getting iid of the opium lavenue exoopfc 
1)\ cau-smg India to be giound down to dust by mcieased 
tivation in othei shapes This of eoiii&e the Society did 
not mean thus they ought to go to the loot of the evil. 
India was quite capable of giving 200 instead of 70 
inilhons of levenue, if they weie allowed to keep what 
they pioduced, and to develop fieely in then mateual 
condition , and in such a condition India would be quite 
able to dispense with the curse of the opium levenue. 
Ml Padabhai then pioceeded to point out what he re- 
gaided as the cause of the poveity of Biitish India Ho 
cited several authorities upon the subject, and showed it 
was siinplv the employment of a foreign agency that 
caused a laige dram to the countiv, disabling it fiom 
saving any capital at all, and loudering it weaker and 
ueakoi eveiy day, foicing it to lesoit to loans foi its 
wants, and becoming woi&e and worse m its economic 
condition Ha esplamed at some length the process and 
effect of this fundamental evil, and how even what was 
called the “development ” of the lesouvces of India was 
aotuallj thereby turned into the result of the “ depriva- 
tion " of the resources of India In pointing out a praoti- 
cable lemedy for all the evils, he said he did not mean that 
a sudden revolution should be made , the remedy which 
had been pointed out by a Committee of the India Office 
m 1860 would be the best thing to do, to moat all the le- 
quirements of the case After alluding to the Act of 1833 
and the great Proclamation of 1858, a faithful fulfilment 
of which would be the fulfilment of all India’s desires 
and wants, he said that the Committee of the India 
Offita to which he hod referred had recommended that 
simultaneous examinations should be held in India and 
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England, and the list be made up according to mei it , 
and he added to this scheme, that the successful candi- 
dates of the first examination should be made to come over 
to England and finish their studies for two years with 
the successful candidates of England This was the 
Eesolution of the National Indian Congress which met 
last Christmas m Bombay It was also necessary that 
some scope should be given to the military iac.es to 
attach them to the Biitish Eule It this fan play and 
justice were given to the natives in all the bighei Civil 
Services and if some fair competition system were adopted 
foi all the uncovenanted and subordinate services, 
India would have fairplay, and free development of her 
self, would become prospeious, would be able to give at 
much revenue as a progressive and a civilizing adminis- 
tration should want, and thon only would the philan- 
thropic object of the Society be fully achieved Othei wise, 
if India continued as wi etched as she was at present there 
was no chance of the object being attained except by gieat 
distress to the Indians themselves and giave political dan- 
gers to the British iiileis, or the whole may end in some 
great disaster Mi Dadabhai was glad that British 
statesmen were becoming alive to this state of affairs, 
and the highest Indian authoiity, the Sebietaiy of State, 
fully shared his appreciation of the position, when he 
wrote to the Treasury on the 26th of Januaiy last , “ The 
position of India in relation to taxation and the sonices 
of the pubhc revenue, is veiy peculiai, nob merely . but 
likewise fiom the ohaiacter of the government, which 
is in the hands of foreigners, who hold all the princi- 
pal administiative offices, and from so large a part of 
the army The imposition of new taxation which 
would have to be borne wholly as a consequence of 
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tlie foreign rule imposed on the counfcry, and virtually 
to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country, would constitute a political danger, the teal 
magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all 
appieciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or 
concern m the government of India, but which those 
responsible foi that government have long legaidad as 
of the most seiious oidei ” 



ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS 
OF HOLBORN. 

[Addtess to the Electors ofHolborn Division delivered 
on the 27th June, 1886, dtinng the general election of 
that yeai in suppoit of his candidature as the Liberal 
Candidate foi the Holhoin Division of Finsbmy ] 

I leally do not know how I can thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, for the permission you have given 
me to stand before you as a candidate for your borough. 
I appreciate the honour most highly I will not take 
more of your time on this point, because you may be- 
lieve me when I say that I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart It is really and truly so (Gheets), Stand- 
ing as I do here, to represent the 250,000,000 of your 
fellow-subjects in India, of course I know thoroughly 
well my duty , for I am returned by you, my fiist duty 
will be to consult completely and fully the interest of 
my constituents I do not want at present to plead the 
cause of India I am glad that that cause has been 
ably and eloquently pleaded by our worthy Chairman, 
by Ml Wilfrid Blunt, and by Mr Bryce But the 
time must come, if I am returned, to lay before you 
the condition of India — what little we want from you, 
and with little we aie always satisfied. Bor the present, 
therefore, I would come to the burning question of th'e 
day — 'the Irish Home Eule (Loud ckeeis ) 

“ CONSISTENT WITH JUSTICE ” 

The question now befoie you is whether Ireland shall 
have its Home Rule or not. (“ Yes, yes ") The details 
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are a differenfc question altogether I will therefore con- 
fine myself to those particular points which affect the 
principle of Home Eule The fiist thing I will say is 
something about Mr Gladstone himself {Loud oheet s\ 
Grand Old Man he is — renewed chceis ) — and not only 
all England, but all India says so {Vocifeious cheeis) 
He has been much twitted that he is inconsistent with 
himself — that he has said something some time ago and 
something different now But those that can under- 
stand the man can understand how veiy often a great 
man may appear inconsistent when in leality he is 
consistent with truth, justice, right, and has the courage 
of his convictions Mr Gladstone thought something 
at one time, but as circumstances changed, and new 
light came, and new power was wielded by the Irish 
people, he saw that this change of ciicumstanoes requir- 
ed a reconsideration of the whole question He came 
to the conclusion that the only remedy for this discord 
between two sisters was to let the younger sister have 
her own household {Oheers ) When he saw that he 
had the courage of his conviction, the moral courage to 
come forward before the world and say, “ I see that this 
IS the remedy let the English nation adopt it ’’ And 
I have no doubt that they will adopt it 

“ INCOMPATIBLE WITH TYRANNY ” 

I have lived in this country actually for twenty 
years, and my entiie connection in business with Eng- 
land has been thirty years, and I say that if there iB 
one thmg mote oettain than another that I have learned^ 
it IS that the English nation is incompatible with 
tyranny It will at times be proud and imperious, and 
wiU even carry a wrong to a long extent , but the time 
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will come when ifc will be disgusted with its own 
iyianny and its own wiong {Gheeis) When once an 
Englishman sees his mistake he has the moral courage 
to rectify it {Ghoeis) Mr Gladstone, then, has re- 
presented your highest and most generous instincts, and 
1 have no doubt that the lesponse fiom the country, 
sooner or later, must come to the height of his argument 
and of his sentiment The gieatest aigument against 
Home Eule is that it will disintegiate the Empire 
How, it has bean a suipiise to me how this word 
Empire has been so estiaordinarily used and abused 

THE NONSENSE OP DISINTEGEATION. 

What IS the Butish Bmpiie’ Is it simply Gieat 
Eritam and Ireland ^ Why it exists over the whole 
surface of the woild — east, west, noith, south — and the 
sun nevei sets upon it Is that Empiie to be broken 
down, even though Iieland be entiiely separated? Do 
you mean to say that the British Empire hangs only 
upon the thread of the Irish vnll’ (Laughter) Has 
England conquaied the Biitish Empiia simply because 
Ireland did it What nonsense it is to say that such an 
Empue could be disintegrated, even if unhappily Iieland 
were sepaiated ! Do the Colonies hold you in affection 
because Ireland is with you’’ Is the Indian Empue 
submissive to you because you depend upon Ireland 
Such a thing would be the highest humiliation foi the 
English people to say (Gheeis) The next question is, 
Will Ireland separate ? ( " No ”) Well, we may say that 
bocause we wish it should not , bub we must consider it 
carefully Let us suppose that the Irish are something 
like human beings. (Laughtei atid cheers ) Let us 
suppose them to be guided by the ordmary motives of 
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humanity I put it to you faiily whether Iieland will 
separate or not I say she will not 

HOME EULE—HOME LIFE. 

"What will Ireland be after it has this Home Eule ’ 
It will simply have its own household, just as a son who 
has come of age wishes to have a home in which his 
wife may be supreme Ireland simply asks its own 
aousehold independence, and that does not in the least 
mean that the Empire is disadvantaged The Imperial 
concern is in no way concerned m it Just as I and 
my paitner being in business, I leave the management 
ef the concern to him 1 have confidence in him I 
know he would not deprive me of a single farthing , but 
IS a paitner in the firm I am not compelled to live with 
iim, nor to submit myself to him for food and clothing, 
tnd the necessaries of life You do not mean to say 
ihat, because Ireland has a sepaiate household, there- 
bie she will also be separated fiom the Imperial firm, 
md that they would have no connection . with each 
ither ’ The British Empire still remains, to be shared 
)y them 

The ANALOGY OP THE COLONIES 
Take the Colonies They have then own self- 
'overnment, as Ireland asks, but there the position of 
he Colonies ends Iieland, with this Parliament grant- 
id to it, will be m a fai higher position than the 
lolonies are Iieland wdl be a part of the ruling power 
)f the British Empire She and England will be part- 
lers as ruleis of the British Erppiie, which the Colonies 
,ie not. And if the Irish separate, what aie they ^ An 
nsignifieant country If they should remain sepaiate, 
.nd England and America, or England and Franco 
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fchould go fco war, they would be ciushed There is 
' a saying among the Indians that when two elephants 
fight the trees aie uprooted. (Laughtei ) What 
could Ireland do ? It would not be her interest to 
sever heiself from England, and to lose the honour 
of a share in the most gloiious Empiie that ever 
existed on the face of the earth {Loud cheeis) Do 
you then for a moment suppose that Ireland will 
throw itself down fiom the high pedestal on which it 
at piasent stands ? It supplies the British Empire with 
some of its bast statesmen and waiiiOis {Cheers ) Is 
this the country so blind to its own interests that it 
will not understand that by leaving England it throws 
itself to the bottom of the sea? With England it is 
the ruler of mankind I say therefore that Ireland will 
never separate from you {Oheei s ) Home Rule will 
bung peace and prospeiity to them, and they will have 
a higher share in the Biitish Empire {Cheers ) Depend 
upon it, gentleman, if I live ten years more — I hope I 
shall live — if this Bill is passed, that every one of you, 
and every one of the present opponents of Home Buie 
will oongiatulate himself that he did, or allowed to be 
done, this justice to Ireland {Cheeks ) 

A PEOPLE “ VALIANT, GENEROUS, AND TENDER ” 
There is one more point which is important to be 
dealt with I am only confining myself to the principle 
of Home Rule Anothei objection taken to the Bill is 
that the Irish aie a bad lot — {laughter) —that they are 
poor, wretched, ungiateful, and so forth. {“ Who said 
so ’’’) Some people say so. (“ Salisbuiy,” and cheers 
and hisses ) We shall see what one says whom you 
have entrusted with the lulership of two hundred and 
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fifty mulhons of people — I allude to Lord Dufferin, 
himself an Irishman (Cheets) What does he say? 
How does he desciibe Ireland’ I may shoot the two 
buds at once by referiing to his disciiption of the 
country as well as of the people He says that 
Ireland is a lovely and fertile land, caressed by a 
clement atmosphere, held in the ambiace of the sea. 
with a coast filled with the noblest harbours of the world 
and “ inhabited by a race valiant, geneious, and tender, 
gifted beyond measure with the power of physical endur- 
ance, and graced with the livebest intelligence ” It is not 
necessary for me to say any more about a people of that 
chaiactei I think it is a slander on humanity and 
human nature to say that any people, and more especially 
the Irish, are not open to the feelings of gratitude, to 
the feelings of kindness If there is anything for which 
the Irish are distinguished — I say\ this not merely from 
my study of your country, but from my experience of 
some Irish people — that if ever I have found a warm- 
hearted people in the world, I have found the Irish 
{Loud cheers) 

a' PEOPLE “accessible TO JUSTICE” 

But I wiU bung before you the testimony of another 
great man, whom, though ha is at present at variance 
with ns on this question of a separate Parliament, we 
always respect It is a name highly respected by the 
natives of India, and, I know, by the Liberals of this 
country. I mean John Bright {Hisses and cheeis) 
"What does he say ’ “ If there be a people on the face of 
the earth whose hearts are accessible to justice, it is the 
Irish people.” {Cheers ) Now, I am endeavouring to take 
all the important points brought forward against this 
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Home Eule Mr Gladstone proposes that they should 
5170 a certain proportion of money to the Imperial 
Exchequer Their opponents say, "Oh, they will pro- 
mse all soits of things ” Now, I want this to ha care- 
'ully considered. The basis of the most powerful of 
auman motives is self-interest It is to the interest of 
Ireland never to separate from England 

NOT TRIBUTE, BUT PABTNEESHIP 
I Will now show you that this, which is called a 
tribute aud a degradation, is nothing of the kind 
Ireland would feel it its duty to pay this It is not 
biibute in any sense of the woid Ireland is a partner 
m the Imperial firm Ireland shares both the glory 
and the profit of the Biitish Eule Its children will be 
employed as fully in the administration and the conduct 
of the Empire as any Englishman will be Ireland, in 
giving only something like £1 in £15 to the Exchequer 
will more than amply benefit It is a partnership, and 
they aie bound to supply their capital ]ust as much as 
the senior partner is bound to supply his They will 
get the full benefit of it Tribute is a thing for which 
you get no return in mateiial benefit, and to call this 
tribute IS an abuse of words. I have pointed out that 
those great bugbears, the separation, the tribute, and 
the bad character of the Irish are pure myths The 
Irish are a people that are believed by many an English- 
man to be as high in intellect and in morality as any on 
the face of the earth If they are bad now, it is your 
own doing (Cheeis) You first debase them, and then 
give them a bad name, and then want to hang them 
No, the time has come when you do understand the 
happy inspiration which Mi Gladstone has conceived 
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HOME RULE — THE GOLDEN RULE. 

You do know now that Ii eland must be tieated as you 
treat youiselves You say that Irishmen must be under 
the same laws as Englishmen, and must have the same 
rights Yeiy good The opponents say yes, and there- 
fore they must submit to the laws which the British 
Paihameni; makes I put to them one simple question. 
Will Englishmen for a single day submit to laws made 
for them by those who are not Englishmen ’ What is 
the pioudest chapter in British history ? That of the 
Stuarts You did not tolerate the laws of your own 
Sovereign, because you thought they were not your laws 
{Ohee)s) You waged civil war, regardless of conse- 
quences, and fought and struggled till you established 
the principle that the English will be their own 
sovereign, and your own sons your own legislators and 
guides You did not submit to a ruler, though he was- 
your own countryman Our opponents forget that 
they are not giving the same rights to the Irish people. 
They are oblivious of this light, and say Ireland must 
be governed by laws that we make for her They do 
not understand that what is our own, however bad it is, 
13 dearer to us than what is given to us by another, 
however high and good he may he (C?iee? s) No one 
race of people can ever legislate satisfactorily for an- 
other race Then they object that the Saxon race is far 
superior to the Celtic, and that the Saxon must govern 
the whole, though in the next breath they admit that 
the one cannot understand the other (Laughter) A 
grand patriarch said to his people thousands of years- 
ago, ‘ Hera is good, here is evil , make your choice 
choose the good, and reject the evil ” A grand patriarch 
of to-day— -the Giand Old Man — (loud cheers ) — tells you. 
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“ Here is the good, here is the evil , choose the good, 
lejeot the evil ” And I do not say I hope and trust, but 
I am suie, that the English nation, sooner oi later, will 
come to that conclusion — will choose the good, and will 
reject the evil 

A WOBD AHODT INDIA. 

I only want now to say one woid about my own 
country {Loud cheers) I feel that my task has been 
BO much lessened by previous speakers, that I wiU not 
trouble you much upon this point I appeal to you for 
the sake of the two hundred and fifty millions of India 
I have a light to do so, because I know that India 
regards me — at least, so it is said — as a fait representa- 
tive I want to appeal to yoij in then name that, 
whether you send me or another to Parliament, you at 
once make up your minds that India ought to have 
soma representation — (cheeis ) — in your British Parlia- 
ment I cannot place my case better than in the words 
of an illustrious English lady, whose name for patrio- 
tism, philanthropy, and self-sacrifice is the highest 
amongst your race — Miss Florence Nightingale (Load 
cheois) She writes to mo m these words — 

MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE TO THE ELECTORS 
OF HOLBOBN 

“London, June 23, 1886 — My dear Sir, — My warmest good 
wishes are yours in the approaching election for JEolborn, 
and this not only tor your sake, but yet more for that ot India 
and of England So important is it that the millions ot India 
should in the British Parliament here be represented by one 
who, like yourself, has devoted his life to them m such a high 
fashion— to the diflScult and delicate task ot unravelling and 
explaining what stands at the bottom of India's poverty, 
what are India's rights and what is the right for India • 
rights so compatible with, indeed so dependent on loyalty to 
the British Crown, rights which we are all seeking after 
for those great multitudes, developing, not every day like 
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foliage in May, but slowly and surely The last five oi eight 
years have made a diflerence in India’s cultivated classes 
which has astonished statesmen— in education, the seeds of 
■which were so sedulously sown by the British Government — 
in power, ot returning to the management of their own local 
affairs, which they had from time immemorial > that is, in the 
powers and responsibilities of local self-government, their 
right use of which would be equally advantageous to the 
Goverument of India and to India (notwithstanding some 
blunders) , and a noble because careful beginning has been 
made m giving them this power Therefore do I hail you and 
yearn attar jour return to this Parliament, to continue the 
work you have so well begun in enlightening England and India 
on Indian affairs I wish I could attend your fi^rst public meet- 
ing, to which j ou kindly invite me to-mori w i but alas for me, 
who for so many years have been unable from illness to do any- 
thing out ot my rooms -~Tour most ardent well wisher, 
Florence Nightingale ” {Loud i-heeta) 

INDIA’S APPEAL 

Well, hanfcletnea in the words of this illustrious lady, 
I appeal not only to you, the constituents of Holborn, 
but to the whole English nation, on the behalf of 250 mil- 
lions of your fellow subjects — a sixth part of the human 
race, and the largest portion of the Biitish Empire, be- 
fore whom you are but as a drop m the ocean , we 
appeal to you to do us justice, and to allow us a re- 
presentative in your British Parliament [Load and 
prolonged cheers, the audience using %n great enthusiasm). 



THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


The following speech was deliveied be/07 e a 7neetitig of 
:/ic East India Association, at which Mi A K Gomiell 
load a paper on “ The Indian Civil Seivice, ” July, 1881. 
Mr John Bright in the Chau 
Mr Dadabhai Naoioji said — Mi Ohairman, Ladies 
ind Gentlemen, — My first impulse was not to send up my 
sard at all, but aftei attending this meeting and hearing 
jhe paper that has been put before us, it is necessary that 
[ should not put myself in a false position, and as I dis- 
agree with a portion of this paper, it became necessary 
shat I should make that disagreement known The third 
pait of the paper is the pait that is objectionable , and it 
seems to me it is a lame and impotent conclusion of an 
able and well-consideied beginning For me to under- 
take to reply to all the many fallacies that that thud part 
contains, will be utterly out of the question in the ten 
minutes allotted to me , but I have one consolation in that 
lespeot — ^that my views are generally known, that they 
are embodied to a gieat extent in the journals of this 
Association , that I also diiect the attention of Mr Con- 
nell and others to two papers that I submitted to the 
Public Service Commission, and that I hope there 
are two other papeis that are likely to appear in the 
Contemporary Review in the months of August and 
September. These have anticipated, and will, I trust 
directly and indirectly aaswei most of the fallaoies 
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of Mr Connell’s paper I would, theiefoie, not at- 
tempt the impossible task of leplying to the whole 
of this papei, but I will make a few remaiks of a differ- 
ent charactei altogether baaiing upon the vital ques- 
tion hefoie us This question of the seivices is not 
simply a question of the aspiiations of a few educated 
men , it is the question of life and death to the whole 
of Biitish India It is our good fortune that we have 
in the chan to-day the gentleman who put a very 
peitinent question, going to the loot of the whole evil, 
as fai back as a thiid of a century ago Mr Bright put 
the question in the yeai 1853. He said “ I must say 
that it IS my belief that if a country be found possessing 
a most feitile soil and capable of bearing every variety of 
production, and that notwithstanding the people are in 
a state of extreme destitution and suffeimg, the chances 
are that theie is some fundamental eiror in the Govern- 
ment of that country ” Gentlemen, as long as you do 
not give a full and fan answer to that question of the 
gieat statesman — that statement made a thud of a 
centuiy ago — you will never be able to grasp this giaat 
and important question of the seivices It is not, as I 
have aheady said, a question of the mere aspiration of a 
few educated man Talking about this destitution, it is a 
ciicumstance which has been dwelt upon in the beginning 
of the centuiy by Sir John Shaw Lord Lawrence in 
Ins time said that the mass of the people weia hving on 
scanty subsistence To the latest day the last Finance 
Minister, Sir Evelyn Baring, testified to the extreme 
poverty of the people, and so does the present Finance 
Munster The fact is that after you have hundred years 
of the most highly-paid and the most highly-piaised ad- 
ministration in that country, it 13 the poorest country in 
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Ihe world. How can you account for that ? Giasp the 
question fully, and then only will you he able to see 
what vast inteiast this question of the services means. 
Then I come to the pledges that have been given Here 
are open honouiable pledges The statesmen of 1833 
laid down distinctly, in the face of the impoitant con- 
sideiation — whethei India should be allowed evai to be 
lost to Britain They weighed eveiy circumstance, and 
they came to the deliberate conclusion which was 
embodied in the Act that they passed But then you 
had not the expeiience of that feai of the risk of losing 
India Twenty-five yeais afterwards you actually ex- 
perienced that veiy iisk , you actually had a mutiny 
against you, and what was your conduct then 
Even after that expeiience, you rose above yourself , 
you kept up youi justice and generosity and magnani- 
mity, and in the name of the Queen, and by the mouth 
of the Queen, you issued a Proclamation, which if you 
“conscientiously ” fulfil will be youi highest glory, and 
your truest fame and lewaid Gentlemen, take the 
bull by the horns Do not try to shrmk this question 
If you are afraid of losing India, and if you aie to be 
actuated by the inglorious fear of that iisk, let that be 
stated at once Tell us at once, “ We will keep you under 
our heels, we will not allow you to rise or to prosper at 
any time ” Then we shall know our fate But with 
your English manhness — and if theie is anything more 
chaiacteiistio of you than anything else, it is your 
manliness — speak out honestly and not hypociitioally, 
what you intend to do Do you really mean to fulfil 
the pledges given before the world, and ,in the name of 
God, with the sanction of God and asking God to aid 
you, in the execution of that pledge— do you mean 
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io stick to that pledge oi to get oat of it ^ Whatevei 
it be, like honest EngUshmen, speak out openly and 
plainlj “ We will do this ” oi “ We will not do this ” 
But do not expose youiselves to the charges — which 
I am not making, but youi own members of the 
India Council have made~of “keeping the promise 
to the ear, and breaking it to the hope " Looking at 
the time I cannot now entei into all the different 
and impoitant cousideiations that this paper laises, but 
I simply Ubk you again this question, whether hke honest 
Englishmen such as you aie, in a manly way, you say 
the thing and do it If you mean to fulfil these pledges 
honestly, do so , it you do not mean to fulfil them 
honestly, say so, and at least preset ve your character foi 
honesty and manliness Mr OonuoU had, in the first 
part of bis papei, laid down as emphatically as he could 
the principles upon which the English nation is bound 
to act, and in the thud part of the papei he has done 
Ills utmost to discredit the whole thing, and to say how 
not to do it But he forgets one thing that the pledge 
you have given, you have never given a fair trial to if 
you only give a fair trial to that pledge, you will find 
that it will not only ledound to your glory foi evei, but 
also result in great benefits to youiself , but if India is 
to be for a long time under your rule with blessing, and 
not with a curse, it is the fulfilment of that pledge which 
will secure that result Ah 1 gentlemen, no eternal 
or permanent lesults can evei follow from dodging 
and palevaiing Eternal results can follow only from 
eternal principles Your rule of India is based not 
on sixty thousand bayonets or a hundred thousand 
bayonets But it is based upon the confidence, the 
mbenso faith like the one that I hold, in the justice. 
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he GonsoietiGe, and the houoi of the British nation As 
ang as I have that faith in mo, 1 shall continua to urge 
nil plead bafoia statesman lilca Mi Blight, and befoia 
ha English nation Fulfil youi pledge honestly befoia 
lod, because it is upon those oteinal piinciples only 
hat you can expect to continue your rule with benefit 

0 youiself and benefit to us The leply to your 
Piesident’s) questioui Sii, about the fundamental 
iroi la then this A foreign rule can never be but 

1 cuise to any nation on the face of the eaith, ex- 
ept so fai as it approaches a native lule, be the foi- 
iigneib angels themselves If this pimciple is not 
aiily home in mind, and if honest efforts aie not 
nade to fulfil youi pledges, it is utterly useless for 
IS to plead, oi to expect au\ good lesult, or to 
xpect that India will evei ii^e in mateiial and moial 
iiospeiity I do not mean to say a woid against 
he general persoiinol of these seiiices, as they are at 
ho piesent time— they aie doing what they can in the 
Use groove in which they aie placed , to them there is 
\eiy lionoui due for the ability and integrity with 
ihich most I of them have cairied on then work, but 
vhat I say is this This system muot be changed. The 
.dmmistiation must become native undei the supreme 
ontiol of the Bnghsh nation Then you have one ele- 
nent in India, which is peculiailv favouiable to the pei - 
nauance of your lule, if the people are satisfied that you 
IV e them the justice that you piomise. It is upon the 
ock of justice alone that youi rule ■•tancls If they are 
atisfied, the lesiilt will be this It is a case peculiar to 
ndia theie are Mahomedans and Hindus , if both are 
atisfied, both will take caie that youi supiemacy must 
eiiidln over them , Init if they aie both dissatisfied, and 
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iliere is an3' palteiing with lustico and sincerity they 
will join tosethoi against 30U Under these eu’cum- 
stanoes you have eveiything in youi favour , in fact, the 
divine law 13 that it y^ou only follow the divine law, 
then only can you pioduce divine results Do good, 
no matter what the result is. If you trifle with those 
eternal and divine laws, the result must be disastious 
I must atop as the time is up 



Great reception meeting 

IN BOMBAY. 


[The /oUoiomg 'Speech wa<< dchvet ed before thepublio 
.oetinij of the nihabiUinis of Bombay called by the 
omhay Ptendency Association at the Framjee Coioasjoe 
istitute, on Siindoii, the 13th Febinayy, 1887, to pass a 
-)te ofthanhs to the Hon'hle Mi Fadnbliai Ffaoioji and 
Ir Lai Mohmi Ghow foi their evertions on, behalf of 
ndia at the Pnihcnnento) y elections of 188b in Fnolaml. 
Ir {noiu Sii) Dinshaw M Petit in the Ghair'\ 

The Hon’blo Mi Dnilabhai Naoioji (amidst long and 
uiuense oheeiing), said — Mr Chairman, Ladies and 
Jontlemen, — I feel extiemely obliged by the very kmd 
3ception you have given to my fiiand Mr. Ghose and 
lyself, and for the confidence yon have reposed in us 
Inch hearts acknowledgments of my humble services 
nd of my fiiend’s arduous exertion cannot but encourage 
;3 largely in oui future work (Cheeis) As natives of 
udia we aie bound to do whatever lies within our power 
nd oppoitUDibies In undeitaking the work of Lying 
0 get a seat in Pailiamont, the first question that 
latuially' aiose was whothei it would be of any good to 
ndia and whether an Indian memhei would he listened 
0 , The first thing theiafoie, I did on ainving m England 
vas to consult many English friends, several of whom are 
imineut statesman of the day and members of Parlia- 
nent I was almost univeisally advised that I should 
lot hesitate to try to cairy out my intentions, that it was 
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e\fci6niely clesuable that theia should he at least one 
01 two Indians in Pailiament to enable membeis to lean: 
the native view of questions fiom natues themselves 
(Chri'i s) That if I could by any possibility w orb way intc 
the House, I would ceitainlj be doing a gieat sei\ict 
not only to India but to a laiije e\t 0 nt to England also 
[Vhi’os) Seveial fundamental iiupoitant questions ol 
policy can be fought out and decided in Pailiament alone 
as they depend upon Acts of Pailiament, and Pailiament 
lo the ultimate appeal in eveiy irapoitant question in 
which Government and the native public may diffei To 
get diieot repiesentation fiom India was not at present 
possible An indirect lepiesentation through the libeial- 
ity and aid of gome British constituency was the only 
dooi open to us I undertook to contest Holboin undei 
many disadvantages I was lust occupied in making 
acquaintances and feeling my way I had no time to find 
out and make the aoquaiutanca of any constituency , I 
wag quite unknown to the political uoild, when of a 
sudden the Eesolution came lu U)ion me The Libeial 
leaders veiy piopeily advised me that I should not lose 
this epportunity of contesting some seat, no matter 
however forlorn a hope it might be as the best means 
of making myself known to the English constituencieSf 
and of seeming a bettei qhance and choice foi the next 
oppoitumty That I could not expect to get in at a 
lusb, which even an Englishman was laiely able to 
do except under particularly favourable circumstances 
I took the advice and selected Holboin out of three 
offer -3 1 have recei\ed I thus not only got experience 
of an English contest, hut it also satisfied me as to 
what prospects an Indian had of receiving fair and 
even geneious treatment at the hands of English electors 
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The elections cleaily showed me that a suitable Indian 
candidate has as good a chance as any Englishman, or 
even some advantage over an Englishman, for there is a 
general and genuine desiie among Bnghsh electois to 
give to India any help in then power (Ohee}s) I had 
only nine days of work from my first meeting at the 
Holhoin Town Ilall, and sometimes I had to attend two 
or thiee meetings on the same day The meetings 
weie as enthusiastic and coidial in leception as one’s 
heart could desue Now, the incident I lefer to is this 
Of canvassing I was able to do but very little Some 
liberal electois, wlio weie opposed to lush Homo Rule, 
intended to vote for the conseivative candidate, but to 
evince their sympathy nith India, they pioniised me to 
, abstain fiom voting altogetliei Unknown as I was to 
the Ilolboin electois, the evceedmgly enthusiastic and 
goueious tieatment they ga\e me, — and neatly two 
thousand ot them lecoided then votes in my favoni — 
must be quite enough to satisfy any tliat the English 
public desue to help us to have oui own voice m the 
House of Commons (rVi/V) >) Letteis and peisonal 
congratulations I leceived horn many foi what they 
called my “ plucky contest ” Loid Eipon — (c/ims) — 
wiote to mo not to be discouiaged, as my want ol 
success was shaied by so many othei libeials as to 
depuve it of poisoiial chaiacter that it was the cncum- 
^tances of the moment, as it turned out, that worked 
specially against me, and he tiusted I would be success- 
ful on a futuie occasion Now, it was quite tiue that 
■owing to the deep split among the Liberals in the Home 
Buie question, it nas estimated by some that I had lost 
neaily a thousand votes by tho abstention of Liberal 
loteis In short, with my whole espeiience at Hoi- 
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bom, of both the mannoi and events of the eontaau, 
I arn tnoie than ever eonfiiined in my opinion that 
liiiha fairly expect fiom the English public ]usi 
firul geueious tieatment {CJicei'>} [ have no doubt 
that mj- fiiend Mr Ghose — (i tm) s) — with his larger 
olectioneoiing espeiience of two aiduous contests, wil! 
be able to tell you of siunlai conviction and futuie 
hopefulness Theie is one gieat advantage achieved by 
these contests, which in itself is an ample return foi all 
tlie tiouhle — I mean the increasing and earnest inteiest 
that has been aioused m the English public about 
Indian matteis Erom eveiywheie you begin to receive 
expressions of desue to know the tiutb about India, 
and invitations come to you to addiess on Indian 
suh]ects The moral effect of those contests is impoit- 
aut and invaluable (Hciii , /leui) A letter I receiverl 
from an English friend on the eve of my departure foi 
India this time faiily lepresents the general Bnglisii 
teeling I have mot with Nothing would give him, ho 
says, greater satisfaction than to see me sitting in tho 
House of Commons — {(heeii ) — wheia I would arouse 
in the English represantatixes a keen sense of England’s 
re-.ponsibihties, and show them how to fulfil them 
{flhei rs) Foi the sake of England and of India alike, 
he earnestly hoped that I might bo a pioneer of this 
saeied woik My presence in the House of Commons 
was to his mind moie impoitant than that of any 
Enghsliman whom he knew — {cheers) — though that 
seemed saying a good deal With those few remaiks 
I once m 01 6 return to 5 ou my most heaity thankslor 
the leeepfcion you have given u-,, and it would be an 
important ciedential as well as an encouragement lu 
our fuither efforts {Loud cheei s) 



. INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
MEETING. 

[M) Dadabkai Naoioji, addressed a meeting held on 
Sniiday, July Isi, 1900, at the United Methodist Fiee 
Chinch, MarUiouse BoaJ, WalthamJoie, in aid of ihc 
Indian Famine Belief Fund Mi Peter Tioiightonocaii- 
P'ed the Chair , 

The Chairman, in openimj the proteedings, said that 
Indian famine was a subject of vert/ great interest to all 
Fiighshmeti, and he was sure they roovldall gladly wel- 
inuie some authentic informution on the subject He 
would therefore ask Mr Dadabhai Na<>ro]i to start his 
•^lueih light away {Applause)] 

Ale Dadabhai INaoeoji, who was received wifcb 
cheeis, said — 

Mr Chaiinian, I feel esoeedingly pleased afc having 
to addioss so large a meeting of English ladies and 
gentlemen. I assure you it is a gieat consolation to mo 
(ihat English people aio willing to hear what Indians 
have to say I will make bold to speak fully and 
heartily, in oidei that you may know the truth I 
will take as a text the following true words “ As 
India must be bled ” These words weie delivered by a 
Saerotary of State for India, Lord Salisbury himself I 
don't mention them as any complaint against Lord 
Salisbury On the contrary, I give him credit for 
saving the truth I want to rmptess upon you whafe 
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these impoifcanb woidg mean Let U3 clearly under btand 
what IS meant by bleeding a nation It is perfectly tine 
that when government is earned on people must pay 
taxes But there is a gieat diffeience between taxing 
a people and bleeding a people You in England pay 
something like fifty shillings, or moia now, of taxes per 
head per annum We in India pay only three to foui 
shillings pel head pei annum Prom this you may 
conclude that we must be the most lightly-taxed people 
m the world That is not the case, however ; oni 
burden is neaily twice as heavy as youis. The taxes 
you pay in this countiy go fiom the hands of the 
taxpayers into the hands of the Government, from 
which thej flow back into the country again in various 
shapes, feitihsmg tiade and letuimng bo the people 
themselves Theio is no diminution of your wealth , 
your taxes simply change hands Whatever you give 
out you must get back Any deficit means so inucli 
loss of strength Supposing you pay a hundred million 
pounds every year, and the Government uses that 
money in such a way that part only returns to you, 
the o^ther part going out of the country In that case 
you are being bled, pait of youi life is going away 
Suppose out of the hundred million pounds only eighty 
million pounds return to you in the shape of salaries, 
commerce, or manufactures You will have lost twenty 
million pounds Next year you wdl be so much the 
weaker , and so on each year This is the difference 
between taxing people and bleeding people Suppose a 
body of Frenchmen weie youi luleis, and that out 
of the hundred million pounds of taxes they took ten 
to twenty million pounds each year , you would then 
be said to be bleeding The nation would then bo 
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)sing a poition of its life How is India bled 'I I sup- 
osed youi own case with rienohmen as youi mleis 
Ve Indians aie governed l)y you You manage our ex- 
enditure and oui taxes in such a way that while we 
ay a bundled million pounds of taxation this hundied 
iilhon never i etui ns to us intact Only about eighty 
iiUion leturns to us Theie is a continual bleeding of 
bout twent;j millions annually fiom the levenues 
Ivei since you obtained territorial jurisdiction and 
ower in India, in the middle of the last century, Bng- 
shmen and othei Europeans that went to India have 
ceated that couutiy m the most oppiessne way 1 
nil quote a few words of the Court of Directors at tire 
ime to show this ‘ The vast foituues acquired in the 
nland trade have been olitamed by the most oppressive 
onduot tiiatever was known in any country or age" 
]he most oppressive means weie adopted in order to 
irmg awaj tiom tho oountiy enormous quantities of 
vealth How was the Indian Empne obtained by voii ‘ 
t has been geneiallv said that you have won it by the 
Avoid, and that you will keep it by the swoid The 
leople who say this do not know what they are talking 
bout They also foiget that you may lose “ it by 
Dice” You have not won tho Indian Empne by tlie 
woid Duiing these hundied .and fifty years you have 
allied ou wais by which this gieat Empne has been 
uilt up , it has cost hundreds of millions of money, 
lave you paid s single faithing of it You have made 
he Indians pay eveiy faithing You have formed this 
reat Britisli Empne at oui expense, and you will heai 
7hat leward we have received from you The Euio- 
eau aimy in India at any time was compaiatrvely 
isigmfaoant In the time of the Indian Mutiny you 
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ttul only’ forty thousand tioop-i there It was the two 
Imndied thousand Indian tioopg that shed their blood 
and lought your battles and that gave you this magni- 
ficant Empue It is at India’s cost and blood that this 
Empue has bean foimed and maintained up to the 
pi6°ent day It is in consequence of the tiemandous 
cost of these wais and because of the millions on 
millions you diaw fiom us year bj year that India is so 
completely exhausted and bled It is no wonder that 
the time has come when India is bleeding to death . 
You have hi ought India to this condition by the constant 
dram upon the wealth of that country I ash anyone 
of yon whether it is possible foi any nation on the face 
of the eaith to hie under these conditions Take your 
own nation If you weie subjected to such a process 
of exliaustron for years, you would come down your- 
selvas to the condition m which India uorv finds herself 
How then is this dram made ’’ You impose upon us an 
immense European mrirtary and ervrl servrce, you draw 
from us a heavy taxation But lu the disbursement and 
the dnposal of that taxation we have not the slightest 
voice. I ask anyone here to stand up and say that he' 
would be satisfied if, having to pay a heav^ taxation, 
he had no voice in the government of the country 
Wo have not the slightest voice The Indian Govein- 
raent are the masters of all our resources, and they 
nia> do what they like with them We have simply 
to submit and be bled I hope I have made it quite 
cleai to you, that the words of Lord Salisbury which I 
have quoted are most significant that the words are 
true and most appropriate when apphad to India It is 
the principle on which the system of Biitish govern- 
ment has bean carried on during these ICO years 
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What has beea tha oonsequence I bhiill again quote from 
Loicl Salisbury He says “ That as India must be bled 
the lancet should be directed to the parts wheie tha 
blood IS congested, or at least sufficient, not to those 
parts already feeble fiom the want of it" Lord Salis- 
bury declared that the agiicultural population, the largest 
portion of the population of India, was feeble from the 
want of blood This was said twenty-five year ago and 
that blood has been moie and more drawn upon during 
the past quarter of a century The result is that they 
have been bled to death , and why A large proportion 
of our resources and wealth is clean ciuried away never 
to return to us That is the pi ocess of bleeding Lord 
Salisbury himself says ‘‘ So much of the lovenue is 
exported without a dnect equivalent ” I ask any one 
of you whethei theie is any gieat mjsteiy in these dire 
famines and plagues ’ No othoi countiy, exhausted as 
India has been, exhausted by an evil system of Govern- 
ment, would have stood it half the time It is extra- 
ordiuary that the loyalty of the Indians who are bled by 
you IS still so gieat The loason of it is that among the 
Hindus it is one of their most oheiished and lohgious 
duties that they should give obedience and loyalty to the 
poweis that govein them And they have been loyal to 
that sentiment, and you have doiived the benefit of it 
It is a true and genuine loyalty But do not expect 
that that loyalty cannot fail, that it will continue in the 
same condition m which it rs at the present time It le 
for tha British to louse themselves and to open then’ 
minds, and to think whether they are doing then duty 
in India Tha theory maintained by statesmen is that 
India is governed foi the benefit of India They sav 
that they do not deme any benefit fiom the taxation- 
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But tliib 1 ‘i eiioneoiis The leality is thafc India, up fco 
ihe pie^enfi day, has been sovemecl so as to bimg about 
the impovonshment of the people I ask you whethei 
tins IS to continue Is it necossaiy that, for youi bene- 
fit, we must be destioyed’’ Is it a natuial consequence, 
IS it a neoessaiy consequence? Not at all. If it weie 
Biitish Eulo and not un-Biitish Eule which governed us 
England whould be benefited ten times moie than it is 
(C/iflcis). You could benefit youisalves a gieat deal 
luoio than you aie doing if youi Executive Goveiment 
did not peisist in then evil system, by which you derive 
some benefit, but by which we aie destioyed 1 say let 
the Butish public thoiougliB undeistand this question, 
that b> destioymg us you v\ill ultimately destroy youi- 
selves ill' Blight knew this, and this, is an ei tract 
fioin one of his speeches He said, oi to the effect By 
all means seek youi own benefit and your own good in 
connection with India , hut you cannot denve any good 
except by doing good to India It you do good to India 
you will do good to youiselves lie said there were two 
ways of doing good to youi selves, eithei by plunder oi 
by Bade And he said he would piefei tiade Now, 
I will explain how it would benefit you At the pie- 
aeut time you are evpoiting to the whole woild some- 
thing Ilka three hundred millions woith of youi pioduce 
a year Ileie is a countiy uiidei yom contiol with a 
population of thiee hundeied millions of human souls, 
not savages of Afiica Heie is India, with a perfectly 
free trade entirely under your control, ^and what do you 
^ond out to her ’ Only eighteen pence per year per head 
If you could send goods to the extent of £1 per head 
per annum India, would be a market for your whole 
commerce If such weie the case you 'w'ould draw 
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immense wealth fiom India besides benefiting the 
people I say that if the Biitish public do not louse 
themselves the blood of eveiy man that dies there will 
he on then head You may piospei foi a time, but- 
a time must come when you must suffei the letiibntion 
that comes from this evil system of government What 
1 Quoted to you from Lord Salisbury esplains the leal 
condition of India. It is not the fust time that English 
statesmen have declared this as absolutely as Lord Salis- 
bury has done Duung the whole century Englishmen 
and statesmen of conscience and thought have time aftei 
time declared the same thing, that India is being exhaust- 
ed and diained, and th.it India must ultimately die 
(lui miseiy is owing to this exh.aiistion You aie drawing 
year by year thirty millions ot our wealth from us 
in vaiious wajs The Government of India’s lesouices 
simplv mean that the Government is despotic and that it 
can put any tax it chooses on the people Is it too much 
to ask that when we aie ledrieed by famine and plague 
V ou should pa> foi these due calamities ’ You are 
Ijouud in lustice and in common duty to humanity to 
paj the cost of those due calamities with which we aie 
atflicted I will conclude with Loid Salishuiy’s othei 
true words “ Injustice will bung down the mighties to 
iUm ” {(heat uppJause) 



THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


[Mf DadahJwt Naoioji dehmed the following 
nddics:, ontht “ Condition of India " at Toynbee Hall, 
Commercial Sv eat, Whitechapel, E , on Thiosday night, 
Ja?wr2/ 31, 1901 Mi B B S Tannei was in the Chair.] 
Mr Dadabhai Naoiaji, who was cordially received, 
said — Ml Chaiinian and Gentlemen, I feel very tmioh 
obliged for having been invitecl to address this audience. 
Our subject is “ India,” but so large a subject cannot 
be dealt with m more than a passing manner in the time 
at our disposal, I will, however, tiy to put before you, 
in as Inief a form as possible, some idea of the relations 
which evist between England and India 1 think my 
nest plan would be to try and strike a sort of balance 
between the good and evil lufluences of England m India, 
and let you understand really what your duty is towaids 
India One thing has been over and over again admitted 
— and was last admitted by Loid Gutzon when he went 
out — that India is the pivot of the British Empire. If 
India 19 lost to the Biitish Empire the sun of the British 
Empire wiU be set The question is whether the reapon- 
srbihty devolvrng upon you on account of this is realised 
by you Begmning at the benefits which India has 
received, we aie grateful foi a good many things In 
earlier days there was infanticide, but English chaiaoter, 
English civilisation and English humanity caused an 
end to he put to this, and also to the piaotice of 
burning widows with their dead husbands By means 
•of this you har^e earned the blessing of many 
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ihousan Js of those who have escaped death Then theie 
woi’0 ganfia of people whose whole business it was to 
1 ob othei people , you put down thope gangs and me, 
therefore, entitled to oui gratitude If there is one 
thing more than another foi which Indians are giateful 
it 13 for the education you gave them, which enabled 
them to understand thou position. Then naturally 
follow youi other institutions — namely, free speech and 
a flee Press You have heaid of the Indian National 
Congress , at this Oongiess Indians from one end of 
India to the other meat togethei to discuss then political 
condition, to oommiiaicate with each othei, and become, 
,is it weie, a united nation This National Congiess le 
naturally the outcome of the educatiou and free speech 
which Butish lulois hare given us, the result is that 
>ou have created a factor by means of this education 
which has, up to this time, strengthened your power 
immensely in India Befoie yon gave them education 
Indians novel understood wliat sort of people you really 
weie , they know you weie foreignois, and the treat- 
ment that thej had leeeived at your hands led them to 
hate you, and if thej had remained of the same mind 
you would not have lemained in India. This factor ol 
education having come into play Indians aspiied to 
become British citizens, and, in eider to do so, they 
became youi loyal and staunch suppoiteis The Con- 
gress has foi its object to make you understand youi 
deficiencies in goveinment, the lediess of which -would 
make India a blessing to you, and make England a 
blessing to us, which it is not, iinfoitunately, at present, 
I now coma to wliat you considei the highest claim you 
ha\e upon oui giatitiide, .and that is, you have given us 
security of life and piopeity But joui government m 
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Jndia inqlead of secuiing oui life .intl yiopeity is ac- 
tualli pioducmg a lesult the e\atfc lovoise And tins is 
IS hat yon have to undeistand cleaily The difficulty of 
fiulians m addiessmg you is this, that s\e base to make 
sou unlearn a gieat deal of nonsense svhioh has been 
put into joui heads the misleading .statements of the 
Anglo-Indian piess The svay you secuie life and pio- 
peiti is by protecting it fiom open violence by anybody 
else, taking caie that you yourselves should take away 
that property {Laughtei ) The security of life, were it 
not a tragic subject, would ho a very funny one Look 
at the millions that are sufteiing day by day, year after 
sear, even in years of good harvest Seven eighths or 
nine-tenths of the people do not know what it is to have 
a full meal m a day [Hcin , liPin ) And rt is only when 
trmine comes that your eyes are opened, and you begin 
to mpathise with us, and wonder how those famines 
come about It is the Englishmen that go out to India 
that are in a sense the cause of theso miseries They 
go to India to benefit themselves They aie not the 
proper people to give the reasons foi our misery The 
greatest blessing that we thought had been bestowed 
upon us by Britain was contained in tbe Act of 1833 
to which we olmg even m the face of every violation of 
that blessing So long as we have the hope that that 
blessing will become a reality some day we shall be- 
most desuous of keepmg up tho connection with Eng- 
land That greatest blessing is the best indication of 
youi higher civilisation of to-day The English have 
Ijeen in advance in the civilisation of humanity. The 
pnhci distinctly laid down in 18g3 was that the Indians 
ueie to be treated ahke with the English, without dis 
tiuction of race oi creed (Heal, Jieai ) You may well 
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5 pioud of that Aoi, bnt it was nevei carmed out 
hen the Mutiny took place, and you were the cause 
: it Aftei the Mutiny was put down you again ein- 
hatically laid do\Yn that the Indian people were to be 
eated exactly like the Biitish people, and there was 
1 be no difference whatevei in the employment of 
udians and of Englishmen in the seivice of the Grown 
'hesa two documents have been confix med twice since, 
nee on the occasion of the Queen assuming the title of 
Impress, and again on the occasion of the Jubilee 
'hese aie the documents — our chaiter — the hope and 
nchor upon which wo depend and for which you can 
laim the gieatest ciedit The pioclamation has been 
lade befoie the world, piaying God to bless it, and piay> 
ig that oui servants, the Executive to whom you trust 
be government, should cany out the wishes of the 
level eign, that is to say, of the people As fai as the 
lolioy laid down by the British people was concerned 
fc is as good as we can ever desiie. This promise, pled- 
led by you in the most solemn manner possible, has 
leen a dead letter ever since The result is the destruc- 
iion of our own inteiests, and it will be the suicide of 
iTOurs The violation of those promises has produced 
;hes 0 lesults to us Eirst of all, the “ bleeding ” which 
3 carried on means impoveiishment to us — the poorest 
people on the face of the eaith — with all the due, cala- 
mitous cousequences of famines, pestilences and destruc- 
tion It IS but the lesult of what you claim as the best 
thing that you have eonfeiied upon us — secuiity of life 
and propel ty — ^starvation, as I have told you, fiom one 
year’s end to another yeai’s end of seven-eighths of the 
population of the countiy, and something worse, in addi- 
tion to the " bleeding ” that is carried on by the ofGcials 
24—15 
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of a system of government To you, to Eng 
violation of these great pledges carries with it 
amount of pecuniary benefit, and that is the or 
the Executive evei think of But you must u 
that the fiist consequence of such govainmei 
honour to youi name You inflict injustice uj 
a mannei most dishonoutable and disci editable 
selves , by this mode of government you are 
great material benefit which you would other wie 
I will try to explain to you these points in as 
manner as possible , but especially I would beg 
draw attention to the great loss to the mass of 
pie of this country, which would otherwise have 
to them. The best way I can put this before j 
giving you a comparison between two parts of th 
Empire Australia is at present before all of \ 
Australian Commonwealth was foimecl on the 
of the first year of this century The Australia 
been increasing m piosperity by leaps and bou 
the same time India, under this same rule, unde 
ministration of men who aie described and praiS' 
highest, the most cultivated, and the most ca; 
ministrators of the present time — and also the mo 
paid — 13 suffering from the duest famines am 
poorest countiy in the world Let us oonsidei i 
fiist While m 1891 the population of Austr 
foul millions, the population of Biitiah India 
hundred and twentj’-one millions, and of all I 
hundred and eighty seven millions Now th 
millions of Austialiaus are paying a revenue 
government of their country amounting to n 
per head per annum They can give this and e 
peious, and will go on increasing in prosperity 
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great future before theru "What is India capable oi 
doing ? India can give at present, under great pressure 
scarcely eight shillings per head per annum You knov 
that Australia has "protection” against you, and not 
withstanding the “ door ” being shut against you, yoi 
are able to send to Australia British and Irish products 
the result of your laboui, to the extent of £25,500,000 
that is to say, something like seven pounds' worth pei 
bead per annum. You do not send to India more thai 
£30,000,000 altogether That is to say, while you an 
sending something like seven pounds par head pe: 
annum to Australia, you do not send balf-a-orown’i 
worth of your British and Irish produce per heac 
per annum to India Ask yourselves this question 
What is the result ? Why should you not derive gooc 
substantial profits from a commeicial connexion wit! 
India The reason is simple The people are so im 
poverisbed that they cannot buy your goods Hac 
your Goveinment been such as to allow India tt 
become prosperous, and to be able to buy your goods 
let alone at the rate of seven, six, or hve pounds pe 
head — if India was allowed to enjoy its own resourcei 
and to buy from you one or two pounds ’ worth of you: 
produce, what do you think you would send to India 
Why, if you sent one pound’s worth of produce pe: 
head to India, you would send as much there as yoi 
now send to the whole world You have to deal with 1 
people who belong as it were to the same lace, wh( 
possess the same intelligence and same civilisation, an( 
who can enjoy your good things as much as the Austia 
bans or anybody else And if you could send on 
pound's worth to them per head you need not go am 
massacre savages in order to get new markets {^Laughter, 
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The mass of the people heie do not understand what a 
great benefit there is for them m their connexion with 
India, if they would only do then duty, and compel 
then servants, the Executive, to fulfil the solemn pledges 
that the British nation has given to India What I 
say, therefore, to you is that one of the consequences of 
the present system of government is an immense loss to 
yourselves. As it is at present, you are gaming a cer- 
tain amount of benefit ^ou ate “ bleeding ” the people, 
and drawing from then country something like thirty 
or forty millions a year Ask yourselves, would you 
submit to such a state of things in this country for a 
single week ? And yet you allow a system of govern- 
ment which has produced this disastrous lesult to 
continue You cannot obtain a faithmg fiom Australia 
unless they choose to give it to you In the last cen- 
tury you pressed the people of Bengal to such an extent 
that Macaulay said that the English were demons as 
compared with the Indiana as men, that the English 
were wolves as compared with the Indians as sheep 
Hundreds of milhons of India’s wealth have been spent to 
form your British Indian Empire Not only that but 
you have taken away from India all these years millions 
of its wealth The result is obvious You have become 
one of the richest countries in the world, and you 
have to thank India for it And we have become 
the poorest country in the world We are obliged to 
pay each year a vast amount of wealth which you need 
for the salaries of, and the giving of benefits to, your 
military and civil servants Not once, not twice, not ten 
times, and the affiiction is not ovei — but always What 
was something like three millions at the beginning of 
the century has increased now to a tax of thirty or 
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iolty millions You would prosper by trading with us 
if you would only leave us alone instead of plundering 
us Youi plundering will be disastrous If you would 
allow us to piosper so that we mig^it be able to pui chase 
one or two pounds’ worth of your produce pei head, 
theie would bo no idle woiking classes in this eountiy 
It IS a matfcei of the utmost importance foi the woiking 
classes ot England If the connexion between England 
and India is to be a blessing to both, then considei 
what your duty and responsibility is as citizens of this 
great Empire {Applatise ) 



THE CAUSE AND CURE OF FAMINE. 


[I he folloioinj speech was delweied by Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji at the pulpit of the Fiee Church, Cioydon, on 
Sunday the 31s4 April, 1901 ] 

Mr Naoroji, after expressing his gratitude foi 
being invited to speak, and alluding to the sanctity of 
the place, said — ^Tou have lately heard the result of 
the Census in India, and what an awful result it is. 
When you are told that something like 30 millions of 
people that ought to have been in India are not 
there, does it not disclose an awful state of things, 
sufficiently alarming to make one think and ponder over 
it ’ Onr close connexion, the many ties that bind us, 
must make you ask the , question Why is it that after- 
ISO years of Biitish Eule, earned on by an administra- 
tion whose efficiency has been lauded up to the skies, 
but whose expensiveness has been grinding down the- 
people to the dust, the r^ult of that British Bale should 
be such as we see at the beginning of the twentieth 
century ? The cause is not far to seek We helieved 
that under a nation which was renowned foi its justice, 
honour and philanthropy, we would be better off than 
was possible under an Asiatic despotism. But our hopes 
had been rudely dispelled Unfortunately, fiom the 
very earliest times, the Action of Biitam in India had 
been based upon greed I would not dwell longer on this 
part of the subject at present, as it would not redound 
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tio the credit of the Biitish name I would first rather 
say a few words on some of the great benefits that the 
Biitish Eule has eonfeired on us 

Fortunately, oi unfoitunately, all the benefit that 
we have deiived from the British connexion is from a 
study of the Biitish character The institutions which 
you have taken with you and introduced into our 
country would have borne golden fruits, and we should 
have reaped all the benefits as you have been doing heie , 
but to our misfortune we have been denied every bit of 
this good result The system of government that has 
been adopted in that country is the root of all our mis- 
fortune and makes completely nugatory your best efforts 
to fuithei some of our highest welfare Among the 
benefits of the British Eule, if there is one thing more 
than another for which Indians are grateful, it is the 
education you have been giving them It has enabled 
me to come here and to make known to you what my 
oountiymen want me to tell you It has laid the 
foundation of that stiuctuie which would one day be 
known to the woild as united India It has wiped off 
the fiist dividing line that kept Indians apart from one 
another Formerly there was not a common language, 
no common vehicle of thought The Bombay man did 
not understand a Bengal man, and a Punjabee was as 
unintelligible to a Madrasee as if he belonged to another 
country But now English was the common language 
All Indians now understand one another and freely 
interchange their ideas and views as to whethei their 
common country has one hope, one fear, one .aim, one 
future. 

You have, I dare say, heard of the Indian National 
Gongiess At this Congress Indians from one end of 
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the countiy to the othei meet togethei to discuss their 
political condition, to communicate with each other and 
become as it weie a united nation The Indian 
National Congiess is the recognized exponent of educa- 
ted India If India had been heterogeneous before, the 
Gongiess is the pioof that it is advancing lapidly 
towards homogeneity It was the education that you aie 
giving us that fiist demolished the dividing line that 
separated us from one another and is now welding us 
together into a nation The Indians now stand up to 
tell you where your rule has been defective It is our 
duty to tell you so, for the welfare of us both depends 
upon a dealer and truer knowledge of that fact. 

The Oivil Service of India which constitutes the 
Civil portion of the administrative maohineiv, and to 
which belong men of eminent talents and ohaiactei, is 
anything but a blessing to us The very abilities of 
these men, as I will show you later on, aie in the way of 
the progress and prosperity of the people It is a most 
melancholy fact that aftei 150 years of connexion, after 
being governed by men of such ability and mtegiity, the 
evil system of government that has been imposed on us 
should nullify youi best efioits for oui well-being and 
bring your great possession to bankruptcy and ruin 

I may warn you that I am nob saying anything 
about the Native States I only want to speak about 
British India, namely, that part of India which is 
under your direct control During the middle of the 
eighteenth century when the English had the revenue 
administration undei the Native ruleis of the day, 
fiom the veiy commencement of the connexion between 
England and India the system of Government adopted 
had been one of greed and injustice Those who went 
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heia went with the sole object of mahing fortunes, 
md so long as they aocomphshed that they caied 
ittle what ooGuiied to the people The bard words 
with which I have chaiacteiised the eaily Biitisb 
Rule aie not name They were the woids of the 
lonourahle Englishmen and Anglo-Indians who, foi 
jieais, had been ciying m the wilderness against the 
system undei which India was luled- In the last 
sentuiy the Oouit of Directoia themselves and the 
Govein^-Geneial of the day wrote despatches in which 
they desciibed acts of the giossest corruption and 
oppression, and abominations of eveiy hind which weie 
inflicted upon the poor Indian Such ciuelty towaids 
the govained, and such coiiuption on the pait of the Gov- 
einoi, as recorded rn one of then minutes of those days, 
have been unknown in any country or at any age 

These enormities gradually led to a careful cou- 
sideiation of the question of the policy which should 
guide the Biitish in India And it was then also 
that diaming away of the wealth of India into Eng- 
land began, which has not only not ceased, but has 
moieased with incieasing years, wiping off millions at a 
time, with au evei -increasing frequency The drought 
was not the real cause of the famine in these days, foi 
if the people had no food in one place and they had 
money, they could buy what they wanted fiom else- 
where This question of famines was foi that leason 
becoming one of the buimng questions of India and 
England, and it would glow one day into the biggest 
domestic question of the time and would be the paia- 
mount question of the great Butish Bmpiie With 
India England must stand oi fall I would give you my 
authority for the statement It was Lord Ourzon— the 
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nobleman who was now ruling India as Viceroy for 
England— Lord Cuizon had said “ If we lose our 
Colonies it does not matter, but if we lose India the sun of 
the British Empite will be foi ever set ’’ No truer words 
wet 6 ever uttered Without India England would be a 
thud or fourth late power And this gradual deteriora- 
tion of the countiy, now almost hoidering on destruction, 
was noticed veiy soon aftei the British took India There 
was a survey made of the country for nine years, fiom 
1807 to 1816 The leports lay buiied in the archives 
of the India House for a long time till they were 
uneaithed by Mi Montgomery Martin, who, m the 
course of a review of the reports, says, “ It is impossible 
to avoid remaikmg two facts as peculiarly striking, first, 
the iiohness of the countiy surveyed , and second, the 
poverty of its inhabitants” Against this continuous 
diain which has now all but deprived India of its life- 
blood he raised his warning voice m the eaily years of 
the last century He said “ The annual dram of three 
milhons on British India has amounted in 30 years at 
12 per cent (the usual Indian rate) compound inteiesb 
to the enoimous sum of 723 millions So constant and 
accumulating a dram even in England would soon 
impoverish her How severe then must be its effect on 
India, where the wages of a labourer are from two pence 
to three pence a day 1 ” 

The dram which at the beginning of the century was 
three milhons now amounts to over 30 millions a year 
Mahmood Ghuzni, who invaded and plundeied India 18 
times, as historians say, could not make hia whole booty 
so heavy as you take away in a single year , and, what is 
more, the wound on India inflicted by him came to an 
end after the 18th stroke, while your strokes and the 
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bleeding from them never end Whether we live or die, 
30 millions’ worth of produce must be annually earned 
away from this country with the legulaiity of the sea- 
sons Heavy as the fine was which Germany inflicted 
upon Fiance m the last Fianoo-German war, once the 
money was counted down France was sat at libeity tO' 
recoup herself But in our case the bleeding never ceases. 
How was India treated even in the last famine ^ Eighty- 
five millions of people were affected by the famine 
diieotly, and many more weie indirectly affected by it 
Yet they were being called upon to find two hundred 
millions of rupees yearly to pay the salaries, pensions, 
etc , of the European officials, military or civil, before 
they could ha\e foi their own enjoyment a single far- 
thing of their own pioduce And if they only took the 
tiouble to make the calculation it would be discovered 
that India had had to pay thousands of millions for 
this purpose already Was it to be wondered at then 
that India was falling and that the famines were be- 
coming worse each time they recurred ’> The fact was 
that now-a-days the shghest touch of drought necessarily 
caused a famine, because the resources of the country 
had been so seiiously exhausted It was only when a 
famine took place that any interest was excited in this 
country m India As a matter of fact there was a 
chronic state of famine in India of which the people of 
this country knew nothing And even in years of 
average prosperity and average crops scores of milhons 
of Indians had to live on starvation diet, and did not 
know what it was to have a full meal from year’s end 
to year’s end It was only when a crisis like the 
present one was developed that the Government was 
forced to intervene, and to try to sa\e the lives of the 
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flying pooplo by taxing these veiy people The condi- 
tion of India was an impoveiished condition of the 
worst possible chaiactei, and one could hardly igalise 
the poveit5 and miseiy in which scores of millions of 
Indians Ined But it England weie placed undei a 
siiniidi system of government, would its condition be 
any bettei ? No ' even England, wealthy as she is, 
could not long stand the ciushing tribute of a foreign 
yoke which, because we aia a conquered nation, wa aie 
foioed to pa> Suppose the Eiench took this countiy, 
filled up all the highei posts, both civil and military, 
with then own people, biought h tench capital to 
develop om industues, earned away with them all the 
piofit of then investments, leaving to the natives of this 
countiy nothing mote than the wages given to meie 
manual labouieis , suppose that, in addition to that, 
you had to pay a tiibute (in deed though not in name) 
of 30 millions steiling every yeai to Eranee , why, even 
you, wealthy as you aie, would be soon reduced to the 
wietohedness of oui want and woe, to be peiiodically de- 
cimated by plague and famine and disease as we are 
Now, put youi selves in our place and ludge whether we 
ai e Biitish subjects 01 British helots Oui misfortune 
IS that OUI Anglo-Indian rulers do not understand our 
position Even Lord Curzon, our Viceroy, said the 
othei day, m the course of his speech at the Kolar 
Gold Fields, that we ought to be very grateful to the 
British people for developing these mining industries 
But these millions of the Kolai Gold Fields belong to the 
British capitalist, who is simply explo|ting our land and 
wealth, our share being that of the hewei of wood and 
diawai of water 

How was the Indian Empire obtained by you ? It 
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ha"? been generally said that you have won it by the 
swoid, and that you will keep it by the sword. You 
have not won the Indian Empire by the sword During 
these bundled and fifty years you have earned on wars 
by which this great Empire has been built up , it has 
cost hundreds of millions of money Have you paid a 
single farthing of it ’ Yon have made the Indians pay 
every faithing You have foimed this gieat Butish 
Empire at oui expense, and you bear what lewaid 
we have received fiom yon The European aimy 
in India at any time was compaiatively insignificant 
In the time of the Indian Mutiny you bad only foity 
thousand tioops there It was the two hundred 
thousand Indian tioops that shed then blood and 
fought your battles and that gave you this magnificent 
Empire It is at India’s cost and blood that this 
Empue has been formed and maintained up to the 
present day It is in consequence of the tiemendous 
cost of these wars and because of the millions on 
millions you draw fiom us yeai by yeai that India is so 
completely exhausted and bled It is no wondei that 
the time has come when India is bleeding to death. 
You have brought India to this condition by the 
constant dram upon the wealth of that countiy I ask 
anyone of you whethei it is possible for any nation on 
the face of the eaith to live under these conditions 

Do not believe me as gospel Study foi yourself , 
study whether what I have stated is light, and, then, 
whether the result is logical And the lesult, as re- 
vealed by the last census, is that thirty mrUions of 
human beings are not where they ought to have been, 
But m spite of such a gloomy outlook I do not despair 
I believe in the inherent notions of ]ustice and humanity 
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of the British people It is that faith which has 
hitherto sustained me in my lifelong work In the 
name of justice and humanity then, I ask you why we 
to day, instead of being prospeious as you are, are the 
pooiest and most miaaiable people on the surface of the 
eaith Like India, Australia is a part of the Biitish 
Empire, and, unlike it, prospeious Why is it that 
onetpait of the Empiie should be so prosperous and 
the other dwindle down and decay ? Our lot is worse 
even than that of the slaves in America, in old days, for 
the masteis had an inteiest in keeping them alive, if 
only they had a money value But if an Indian died, 
oi if a million died, there was anothei or there were 
a million otheis ready to take his or their places 
and to be the slaves of the Biitish ofBcials in theii 
tuin Who was responsible for all this ? You re- 
ply, “ What more can we do ? We have declared 
that India shall be governed upon righteous lines " 
Yes, but your servants have not obeyed youi instruc- 
tions, and theiis was the lesponsibility, and upon 
their heads was the blood of the millions who were 
staivmg year by year 

The punoiple and policy that you laid down for the 
government of India is contained in the Act of 1838, 
which we reckon as our Magna Oharta There is one 
clause m it which admits us to full equality with you 
m the government of our country Eeferrmg to this 
danse, one of the men who weie responsible for passing 
this Act, Loid Macaulay, said — " I allude to that wise, 
that beneficent, that noble clause which enacts that no 
Native of our Indian Empire shall by rea'^on of his 
coloui, his descent, or bis lehgion, be incapable of hold- 
ing office ’’ This geneious piomise which held out hopes 
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of equal employment to all, which did away with dis- 
tinctions of creed and colour, has remained to this day 
a dead letter. This piomise was repeated over and over 
again Nothing could be plainei, nothing more solemn, 
than the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, when the Grown 
took the country fiom the hands of the East India 
Company, and flora which Proclamation I will read to 
“ you only tbiee clauses — 

“We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
tarntones by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithtuUy and conscientiously fulfil ’’ 

" And it IS our further will that, so far as may be, our sub- 
jects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially ad- 
mitted to offices 111 our service, the duties of which tbev may be 
qualified by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to dis- 
charge ” 

“ In their prosperity will be our strength, in tbeir content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our best reward And 
may the God of all power grant to us, and to those in authority 
under us, strength to carry out tbe^e our wishes for the good 
ot our people ’’ 

Bub all these promises aud pledges have remained a 
dead letter to this day The violation of the piomise of 
the Act of 1833 is the first step, the keeping to this day 
inoperative the pledges contained m the Pioclamation 
of 1858 IS the second step, towards unrighteousness 
Indians are kept out from then share of the admmisfcia- 
tion of their own affairs just as much to-day as before 
the passing of that Act Some of the most eminent 
Statestnen heie have diawn yom attention to youi 
wrong doing Mi Bright pointed out the gioss and 
rank injustice of not holding simultaneous examinations 
both in India and England , and in this connexion the 
late Lord Deiby, when Lord St(inley, once asked in the 
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House of ColumoQS, how they would like to send out 
their ohildien to India for two oi three years to qualify 
themselves foi , and pass, examination there for employ- 
ment heie The highly expensive Military and Civil 
Seivice which is foisted on our poor land we can neither 
atfoid to keep nor do we need If the country ever 
rebelled, the haidly thiity thousand civilians dotted 
amongst a hostile horde of about three hundred millions 
would be the first to suffer The safest policy and the 
truest statesmanship was voiced in our Sovereign’s Pro- 
clamation when she said, “ in their contentment will be 
our security ” While you here lay down in plain and 
unmistakable language the charter that would raise us 
and endow us with the power, privilege and freedom 
of British citizens, your servants in India make that 
charter a dead letter, deny to us those powers and 
privileges and freedom winch you have empowered 
them to give to us, and we are made to feel that we are 
not British subjects, but British helots Here, under 
reasonable conditions, almost every man has a vote , 
bheie two bundled and fifty millions of us have not one 
Our Legislative Council is a farce, worse than a farce 
It was generally believed that this Council gave to the 
Indian people something like what they in England 
enjoyed in the way of representative government, and 
that by those means the people of India had some voice 
in then own government This was simply a romance 
The reality was that the Legislative Council was consti- 
tuted in such a way as to give to the Government a 
complete and positive majority The three or four 
Indians who had seats upon it might say what they 
liked, but what the Government of India declared 
was to become law did invariably become the law of 
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tha country In this Gouncil the iiujoiity, instead of 
being given by the peoplei was uianagecl and manipulated 
iiy the Government itself But matteis weie even 
worse than this The expenditnie of the levenues was 
one of the most impoitant points in the political condi- 
tion of any oountiy, but in India theie was no such 
thing as a Legislative Budget Theiopiesentative mem- 
bers had no right to propose any Eesolution oi go to 
any division upon any item conceinod in the Budget, 
which was passed simply and soleh aocoiding to the 
despotic will of a despotic Government The natives of 
India had not the slightest voice in the expenditure of 
the Indian revenues, and the idea that they had was 
the fiist delusion on the pait of the voteis of England 
of which they cannot be disabused too soon 

But this most solemn faice of pleaching and pro- 
claiming the most iighteous Gov oiiinient foi us, ind at 
the same time not lestraming youi seivauts from piacti- 
smg what is exactly the contiaiy, is not contined to our 
Legislative Gouncil The light of our o wu men to take 
pait in the government of then countiy as soon as by 
then character and education they should give evidence 
of tlieii fitness to do so, has been lepoateclly gianted by 
the British public and Parliament, but it has as often 
been defiantly denied to us bj your disoliedient servants 
in India. One of the means by whiclr this boon could 
be given us was by holding examinations foi the Indian 
Civil Service simultaneously in India and in England 
But this piivilege, though lecommended foi the last time 
by a Eesolution of the House of Commons so lecently 
as 1893, is yet denied to us As early as IhRO a Com- 
mission made up of five'Membets of the Council of tha 
Secietaiy of State was appointed to considei this ques- 
21-10 
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tion of bimultaneou-, e\aminatioa&, and this is what 
they said — ^ 

P’raiAicalb the Indians. niP e\pUided. Thei law declaiet, 
them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a Native leaving 
India and residing m England tor i time are so great, that, as 
a general rule, it is almost impossible for a Native suocessfullv 
to compete at the pcriodiLul examimitions held in England 
Were this inequality removed, we should no longer he exposed 
to the charge ot keeping promise to the ear and breaking it to 
the hope 

I will give only one nioie opinion of a foimei 
froveinoi-Geneial, the lepiesantative of his Soveieign m 
India Loid Lytton, lefeiiing to this same question of 
holding aimtiltaiieous examinations, said m a confiden- 
tial minute — 

The let oi Parliament is so undefined and indefinite obli- 
gations on the part ot the Goveinmoiit of India towards its 
Natn e subjects are so obviously dangerous, that nO sooner was 
the Act passed than the Goverument began to devise means 
tor practically evading the fulfilment of it Under the terras ot 
the Act, which are studied and laid to heurt by that increasing 
class ot educated Natives whoso development the Government 
encourages without being able to satisty the aspirations of its 
existing members, every such Native if once admitted to 
Government employment in posts pieviously reserved to the 
Covenanted Service, is entitled to expect and claim appoint- 
ment m the fair course ol promotion to the highest post in that 
Service .We all know that these claims and expectations 
never can or will be fulfilled We have had to choose between 
prohibiting them and cheating them , aud we have chosen the 
least straightforward course The application to Natives ot 
the competitive examination system as conducted in England 
and the recent reduction m the age at which candidates can 
i oiupete, are all so many deliheiate and transparent subterfuges 
for stultifying the Act, and reducing it to a dead letter Since 
I am writing confidentially, I do not hesitate to suj that both 
the Governments of England and India appeal to me up to the 
present moment unable to answer satisfaotoiily the charge ot 
having taken every means m their powei of breaking to the, 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear. 

Even on comparatively lower grounds than that of 
justice and truth you ought to revise and reform the 
Government of India You are a commercial people. 
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Whali you gam by fciading wibh us, it I go into figuret,, 
that .ilone vfill tell you how pooi we aie Austiaha, with 
about sis millions of people, buys about 25 millions woith 
of aifcicles off you pei yeai , while we, with a population 
fifty times ovei again, hardly manage to buy even thirty 
millions You sell to us pei head of population only 
■eighteen pence per yeai , if we wete rich enough (and to 
luahe us rich or pooi entiiely rests with you) to buy only 
one pound per head pei yeai, you could have sold to us 
alone 300 millions worth of goods, which is your annual 
trade with the whole of the world The sub 3 ect of a 
Native Prince in India is richer than a British srrbject 
and buys mote of your goods You launch into expen- 
sive wars m South Afiica and elsewhere to create a 
market, while hoie lu your own Empire you have a 
juaiket ready on hand, tlie largest, the most oiyihserl, 
the most thickly peopled poition of that Empire 

J now must conclude I hope this cruel farce, the 
proseut system of Government which is at the lOot of all 
our evil and suffering, should foi voui sakes, foi the sake 
of lustice and humanitv , he radically changed The edu- 
cated classes at home are throwing rn their whole weight 
on the side of the continuance ot our connexion 
This connexion is a blessing to us if you would only see 
that it be made, as you intended jour berv'anfcs to make 
it, a blessing to us ponder over it, think what is 
your duty, and peifom that duty 



BRITISH DEMOCRACY AND INDIA 


[-1 meetmcj tvca held id the Nivlh Lavibeth Liheial 
Club on Tlmt sday evenaiti, July 4:, 1901, at which Mi 
Dudabhai Naoroji delacicd the following addiess on 
“ B) itish Demociaoy and India " The cliaii ivas taken 
at nine o'clock by Colonel Fold ] 

ail Naoio]!, who was coulially leceived, said — 
ail Ohaiiman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I feel veiy gieat 
plo’isuie in being peiimtted to addiess you to-night I 
piopose at the outset to explain to you what the condi- 
tion of India IS in oidei that jou may the hettei undei- 
stand the lelations which exist between that countiy and 
England In the fiist place, I will tell you what has 
been lepeatedly laid down as the policy to be puisued to- 
waids India In 1833, this policy was definitely decided 
and embodied in an Act of Paihament, and it was a 
policy of justice and righteousness It provided that no 
Natue of India, noi any natiual-born subject of His 
Slajesty lesident therein, should by reason only of his 
religion, place of biith, descant, or any of them, be dis- 
abled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the Company That is to say, that all British 
subjects in India should be treated alike, and merit alone 
should be the qualification for employment The Indian 
people asked nothing more than the fulfilment of this 
liolicy, but from that day to this no such policy has- 
been pui's^fed towards India A similar declaration of 
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policy was made in the most solomn mannar after the 
Mutiny The Queen’s Pioclamation addressed to India 
■at that time m 1858, stated as follows — 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of oui Indian 
ten itories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to uill 
■oui other subieots, and those obligations, by the blessing ot 
Almighty God, we shall t iithfiilly and conscientious^ fulfil 

And it is our furtbei will that, so far as iiuiv be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices m our service, the duties of which they may 
be qualified, hv their education, ability, and integrity, duty to 
discharge When, by the blessing ot Providence, 

internal tranquility shall be restoiod, it is our earnest desiie to 
stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote works ot 
public utility and impioveinent, and to administer the govern- 
ment for the benefit ot all oui subjects, resident therein In 
their prospeiny will he oui stxength, in their contentment our 
security, and m their gratitude oui best reward And may the 
Cod otall power giant to us and to those in authoiity uudei 
us strength to rairy out these our wishes for the good ot our 
peojile ” 

Such was the soleinu pledge that was made to 
ludia But wheie is the fulhlment ? The same distinc- 
tion of lacQ and cieed evists m India now as cier 
OMstod That pledge so solemnly made half a centuiy 
ago lias ne\0i been earned' out One would have 
thought that then sense of honoui would have pionipt- 
ed the Executive to fulhl this pledge, but such has not 
lieen the case These pledges and declarations of policy 
have been to us dead letteis {Shaim) This then is 
the fiist thing you have to know What libs been the 
result of the system of government administered in 
India*’ Thoie-iult has been to bung the coimtiy to a 
state of poveity and miseiy unknown alsewhoie through- 
out the world This lauult has been accomplished liy 
the constant diaming of India’s wealth, foi, let it be 
known that wo have to produce every year something 
like twenty million pounds by our labour and our 
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pioduce and hand this o\er bo the English before wft 
can ntiih&a a single f.iifcluuf,’-, woibh^ ouiseheb Thw 
fliaining has been going on foi jears and yoais with 
eiei-incieasing se\eiitj' We aie made to pay all the 
e~petidituie in connexion with the India Olhce, and 
eieiy faithing that is lequued to Iccop up the Indian 
Aimi , even though this lattei is supported for England’s- 
own use in oidei to maintani hei position m the East 
and elsewheie If you w'ant to maintain your position 
m the East, by all means do so, hut do it at youi own 
e\pense (Hea^ , heai ) Why should India be charged 
foi it Eien if you pay half of the cost of your Indian 
Aiiuy we shall bo satished and paj the other lialf oui - 
selves Every faithing of the coat ol the wais liy which 
youi Biitish-Indian Empue was foimed has been paid 
by us, and not only was this the o<i:.0, but that Empue, 
he it remembered, was secured to you by Indian blood 
It was Indian soldieis who shed then blood iu the foi- 
mafcion of the Indian Empue, and the lewaid tliat wo 
get IS that we aie tieated as the heloiis of the Biitish 
people India is the iichest countiy in the world in 
mineral and other wealth, hut owing to the constant 
dram you have put upon out resources, you have 
In ought our people to a state of exhaustion and poverty 
At the beginning of last centuti the diain on Indian 
pioduce amounted to about five million pounds per 
annum , now, it has incieased to soiiiething like thuty 
million pounds Each year thirty millions sterling are 
exacted fiom India without any leturn in any matciial 
shape {shame.) Of this tremendous sum, however, 
part goes back to India, but not, mark you, for the 
benefit of the Indian people It goes back under tlie 
name of British capital, and is used by British capita- 
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hits to extiact from the ladiau soil its wealth of mmeiah 
which wealth goes to eniich the Eaglish alone Anil 
thus India is bled, and ha-, been bled evei since the mid- 
dle of the elghteentli eentucy India produces food 
enough for all her needs" and to spare How is it than 
that so many of her people die foi want of it ^ The reason 
IS simple So exhausted aie the people, and so heavily 
has the continued bleeding told upon theii lesouice-' 
that they are too pooi to puichase food, and, theiefoie, 
there le chionic famine in goodyeais and in bad yeais 
Do not think that famines only occm when you in 
England hear of them You ouly heai of the voiy sevei 
est of them One bundled and htty millions of your 
fallow-subiects do not know what it is to have one full 
meal a day "What would be the position of England if 
she weie left to feed on lioi own lesomces ^ She does 
not produce a quarbei of the food required to feed her 
people It IS only beoauso England is a rich country , 
thanks largely to India, and can, thoiefoie, buy the pro- 
duce of other countries that her people are kept from 
starving Oorapara this with the condition of India 
She produces mote than she lequires, and yet thiough 
their poveity her people are unable to buy food, and 
famine is the consequence as soon as a drought occurs 
And now we come to the marn point of my lecture On 
whose shoulders does the responsibility for the present 
miserable condition of things in India lest’ It rests on 
the shoulders of the British democracy, and I will tell 
\ou how One elector in England has more voice in the 
government of his conntiy than the whole of the Indian 
people have m the gov ernment of their country In the 
Supreme Legislative Council in India there are only 
four or five Indians, and what power can so few have 
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in that a&sembly ’ The (tovernment appoint their own 
Executive Council, and it takes care that the few Indian 
meinfaeis of the Legislative Council have no real voice m 
the management of then own country A Tax Bill 
comes before the Council, and these Indian members 
have not the ^lightest powei to vote, make a motion, oi 
suggest an amendment If they do not vote foi it the 
Goveininent turn round and say, “ look at these Indians 
do they think the Covemment can be earned on witli- 
out taxation’ They aia not fit to govern” The fact is 
the Tax Bill is biought into the Council only to receive 
its foimal sanction No chance is given for discussion 
01 amendment These tew Indians have to ]om with 
the othei membeis of the Council in taxing their coun- 
ti'ymen, without anv voice in the expenditure of that 
taxation Then powei in fact is nil Economically am! 
politically India is in the worst possible position The 
British public are lesponsiblo foi the burdens under 
which India is groaning The demociacy is in power 
in this country, aud it should understand something of 
our suffering, because it has suffered itself We appeal 
to you to exeicise your po.vei in making your Govern- 
ment carry out its solemn pledges, if you succeeded m 
doing this, the result would be that the Bmpiie wbuld 
be strengthened and benefat would be experienced li^ 
yourselves as well as by India India does not want to 
saver her connexion with England, but lather to stieng- 
then that connexion I wish to point out that unlobs 
the British demociacy exercise their power in bringing 
to India abetter state of things, the whole lesponsibility 
for oui suffering will he at then doot. I tharafeiie appeal 
to you to do your duty and relieve us from the deploi- 
able miseries from which we are suffering (Ghee) s) 



INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE 


[The following siicuch was dchvocd hy Mi Dadn- 
hhai Nuoiojt at the annual dinner of the London Indian 
Socii’iy, 22nd Maioh, 1903] 

I cdu haid4 expiebs in adequate teims what I feel 
at the geneious mannei m which ray health has been 
pioposecl and the coidwl leception which you have 
given to the toast 1 feel it voiy deeply (Ih'ai, hiiai) 
Talking of my views towaids Biitish Eule I wish to sav 
that they have been laigely misuudeistood The pith 
of the whole thing is that not only have the British 
people deuved gieat advantage horn India but that the 
pioBt would have been nioio than ton times as great 
had that rule been conducted on the Imes of policv laid 
down by Act of Parliament It is a pity as much foi 
England liei&elt as lot us that that policy has not been 
carried out, and that the matter has been allowed to 
drift in the old sellrsh way in which the Government 
was inaugurated in earlier tunes 'When I complain, 
I am told sometimes very forcibly, that the con 
iievion of Britain with India is Irenelicial to India 
herself, I admit that it might be, and it rs because of 
that that I urged over and over again that the con- 
nexion should be put upon a righteous basis — a basis of 
]ustice and liberality It has been pioved by the fact 
■of the coming into existence of a body like the Indian 
National Congiess that the British connexion raighc be 
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made more beneficial, and I believe that if > ou fail to 
du'Qct the foice of that movement into piopei cliannels 
t!io lesult will bo most disastrous, for it must ultimately 
come into collision with Biitish Buie It does not 
lequiie any gieat depth of consideration to see that It 
has been lepeatedly admitted by eveiy statesman oi 
consaquanee that the welfare of India depends upon the 
contentment of the people, and that that contentment 
cannot exist unless the people feel that Biitish Rule is 
domfi them good, is raising thou political status, and is 
making them piospeious (Hoin, heat) The fact is 
quite the reverse, and rt is no use denying that the 
sj stem w hich has existed in India is one whiph has 
been most foolish , it has neither increased Indian pios- 
lieiity nor raised her political status If only you could 
make hei tiuly impeiial and unitedly in favom of Biitish 
Rule I def> a dozen Russias to touch India oi to do tho 
slightest barm to the Empue (fj/iee/s) Mi Came 
has os,pr’essed regret that Indian troops were not sent 
to South Africa It is quite true you cannot expect to 
maintain a great Empue unless you use all its imperial 
resouices, and among those imperial rasouroes theie are 
none so important and so valuable as the lesonicas of 
India in physical strength and rn niiUtary genius and 
capability There you will find that, by a simple stamp 
of the foot on the ground, you can summon nnlhons of 
men ready to fight for the British Empue We only 
want to be treated as pait and parcel of the Empire, 
and we ask you not to maintain the lelationship of 
uiastei o\er helot We want you to base youi policy 
on the lines already laid down by Act of Pailiament, 
piociaimed by the late Quean, and acknowledged by the 
present Emperor, as the best and tiuest policj towaids 
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India foi tbe sake of bolli touutiiei. Unless thafcis 
done ihe futuie is not %eiy hopeful fai as 1 am 
concetned I have ever expies^ed my faith in the British 
conscience As fai hack as iSol, when the fit st- political 
movement was started in India, and when associations 
Tveie foimed in Bombay, Calcutta, and Aladias m 
oidei to petition Paihauient with regard to iiupiove- 
ments necessaiy to be made in the Company s Chai- 
tei. I expressed mv smceie faith in the Biitmh 
people, and said I was convinced that if they would 
only get true information and make themselves ac- 
quainted with the leahties of India thev w’ould fulfil 
then duty towaido bei That faith, after all the vicibsi- 
tudes and disappointments which ha\e maiked the last 
half centmy, I still hold If we only do oui best to 
make the British people undeiataiul what then duty is, 
T ventuie to piophess that England will have an Empire 
the like of winch has novel hefoio existed, an Empiio 
of which any nation may w’ell be piond {Chrei^) 
Aftei all, India is the Biitisb Empire The colonies are 
simply so manj sons who have set up establishments of 
then own, but wdro retain tbeii affection lor the mother 
country, but India is an Elmpite winch, if properly 
oultisatod, will have a wondrous success All we want 
IS that there shall be a true, loyal, and real attachment 
between the people of the two countries I am glad to 
see you young men around me I and the older men 
who have worked m this movement ate passing away 
We began the work, we had to grope nr darkness, but 
we leave you a great legacy, we leave \ on the advantages 
of the labours of the hundreds of us during the last 
00 years, and if you only study the problem thoroughly, 
if you spread over the United lUngdom tire true merits 
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and defects of But) sh Rule you -svill be doing a great work 
both for youi own counfciy and for England I rejoice 
at having had something to do m that diiection 1 
have stuck to loy own view that it would be good for 
India if Butish Rule continues But it must not be the 
Biitish Rule which has obtained in the past , it must be 
a rule undei which 5011 tieat us as brothers, and not as 
helots {Lo'til theeis) 



THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


[T}ie folloioing speech was clelneied Jm Mi Dada- 
Iduti Naoroji at a lemailahla dutheuna at Westminster 
Palace Hotel which asscmhlcd in Noioinhei 1904, in 
mler to qive a send otf to hir Ileniti Cotton on 
Ihe eve of his depiotiuc in India to preside at the 
Tu’cntieth Indian National Coiairess at fJornbay] 

The Chairman I haio now to propose the toast of 
ihe evening to oui good guests Sii Hem \ Cotton and Sir 
William Wecldeibuin {Chcc, '•) I may lust take the 
ippoitunity of expiesbing on behalf nf the Indians here 
lui deep legiet at the death of iii Digby and of Lord 
Northbrook I need not sa\ much about them There 
ue three Viceioys who bare left then names impressed 
in the minds of the Indian people ruth characteiistio 
spithets Those thiee aie IMavo, "the good," North 
nook, " the ]ust,’’ and Eipon, “ the iighteous ” {Cheers) 
Two have passed away, but we hope the thud may 
live long enough to see the lealisation of Ins desires 
:oi the piomotion of the liappmess of the people of 
India (Hear , hear ) We are met togethei to honoui 
oui two friends — Sii Heniy Cotton and Sii William 
Weddeihurn The question iiatuially aiises Why is it 
drat we Indians ask English gentlemen to go out to 
India — to preside at the Iiidun National Congress, 
rnd to help it*’ iHave we in oui ranks no men 
lapable of doing the work ’ Cannot we help ourselves’ 
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Tlio^e ftuosfcions aie natuial, and they leqnue an a 
swei Again ifc may be asked, what is it that t 
Indians want, and by what means do they desiie 
aecomphsh then end ‘ 1 do not piopose to descii 

what India wants in my own words, or in the woids 
.inv Indian I piopobo, instead, to give you a few se 
tences from the writings of an Anglo-Indian who 
lathei and giandfathei have been m the seivice foi ov 
brt yoais, who himself has been ovei 35 years m the s€ 
vice, and whose son is now in it I lofer to our gue 
Bu Hemy Cotton [Gheeis.) He is as patriotic as ai 
Englislunan can be He is pioud of the seivice 
which he lielongs, and m his ofBoial capacity he li 
carefully weighed the position of the Indians ai tl 
piesent time 1 will lead you a few sentences fiom h 
lately -published book, ‘‘ New India, ’ and they will gn 
you an idea of wliat India wants He says “ There oa 
be no doubt that English lule m its piesent fori 
cannot continue The leadeis of the National movi 
ment assume, and assume rightly, that the counexio 
between India and England will not be snapped 
It IS a sublimei function of Imperial dominion to uml 
the yary'ing laces undei oui sway into one Einpii 
‘ liioadbased upon the people’s will ’ . to afford scop 
to then political aspiiatiohs, and to devoto oui salves t 
the peaceful oiganisation of then political fedeiatio: 
aud autonomous independence as the only basis of ou 
ultimate relationship between the two countues 
Again, taking anothei point. Sir Homy Cotton wute 
on the dram of taxes fiom India to England “ Takini 
these (all dram fiom India to England in vaiious shapes 
mto consideiation, it is a moderate computation tha 
the annual diafts fiom India to Gieat Britain amouni 
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to a total of thii'ty millions It can uoaoi bo to 

tbo advantage of the people of India to remit annually 
these enormous sums to a foreign country Loul 

Ouizon has very foicibly said, in a speech delivered by 
him in Novembei. 1902, at Jaipoio ‘ there i-. no specta- 
cle which hnds less favoui in my eyes, oi which I have 
done moie to discouiage, than that of a clustei of Euio- 
peans settling down upon a Native State and sucking 
from it the moisture whicli ought to give sustenance to 
its own people’ ” He adds “ Loid Ouizon has lost 
sight of the fact that what is tine of the Native States 
IS true of the whole of India The keynote 

of admimstiatne lefoim is the giadual substitution of 
Indian for Emopean ofbcial agency Tins is the one 
end towaids which the educated Indians are coneen- 
tiating then efl-Oits The concession of this demand is 
the only way by which u e can make any pretence of 
statisfying even the most modeiate of their legitimate 
aspirations It is the fiist and most pressing duty t!ie 
iTOveiument is called onto dischaige It is necessai y 
as an economic measuio But it is necessai y also on 
higher giounds than those of economy The 

e'speiimeut of a ‘ him and lesolute goveimoent’ in 
Tieland has been tiied in vain, and the adoption ol a 
similai policy in India is inevitably destined to fail ” 
Next, Sn Hemy gives an oxtiact from the celebiated 
speech of Lord Macaulay in 183d — " It may be that the 
public mind of India may expand under oui system till it 
has outgrown om system that by good government we 
may educate oui subjects into a capacity for better gov- 
ernment — that having become instructed in Emopean 
knowledge, they may in some future age demand Euro- 
pean institutions Whether such a day will ever come 
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I kuo« not But nevoi \vill I attempt to aveit oi retard 
it Whenever it comes it will be the pioudest day in 
English history ” Next there is an 0\tiact fiom Mount- 
stuait Blpliinstone, in 1850 — “ But we are now doing 
oiii best to laise them in all mental qualities to a level 
with ourselves, and to instil into them the libeial opi- 
nions m goveinment and polici which have long pre- 
\ ailed in this country and it is vain to endeavour to rule 
them on principles only suited to a slavish and ignorant 
population ” On this Sn Heniy Cotton remarks “The 
experience of more than half a century since they were 
written merely confirms their truth ” And after these 
I propose to give only one other extract, and to read just 
one sentence from Burke, who says “ Magnanimity in 
politics IS not seldom the truest wisdom, and a great 
Empire and little minds go ill together We ought to 
elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to which 
the order of Providence has called us ’’ Now, these ex- 
tracts which I have read to you explain what Indians ask 
for Their wishes are embodied m the language of an 
Anglo-Indian, but I accept them as a very fan expression 
of our views iCheeis) The question is ITow is this 
to 1)0 accomplished “> There are only two ways of doing 
It— either by peaceful organisation or by revolution, It 
must be done either by the Government itself or by some 
revolution on the part of the people It may be asked 
what do our present reformers want, and which of these 
two policies they desire to adopt I will give a direct 
answer to that {Beai, lieai ) In the year 1853, as far 
as I know the first attempt was made by Indian politi- 
cians or by Indians to foim a political organisation and 
to express m woids then wishes and demands That 
was the peiiod of the renewal of the East India Com- 
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ipany’s Chaiiei, and thiee associations A\ere thenfoimed 
one m Bombay, anothai in Calcutta, whicli is still m 
existence, and a thud in Madias The fundamental 
piinciple on which they based their whole action was 
contained in the woids used by Sir Heniy Cotton — that 
the connexion between England and India will not snap. 
That was the foundation of thou action in 1813, when 
they made then fiist attempt at political oigannation 
As I have said, the Biitish India Association at Calcutta 
IS still in existence , that in Bombay was succeeded by 
the Bombay Presidency Association, and that in Madras 
by the Madias Mahaiana Sabha All along they have 
gone on the same pimciplo, that the connexion between 
England and India will continue In the evolution ot 
time, as we know, the Indian National Congiois came 
into existence, twenty yeai ago, and I may say that it is 
the bast pioduot of the most beuehcial influence of the 
connexion between England and India This unique 
phenomenon of diffeient laces and clitfeient peoples in a 
laige contiuent containing an aiea equal to Euiopo 
(Russia excluded), and embiaciiig quite as many diifeient 
nationalities, coming togethei to consider pi oposals for 
the 'amelioration ol the condition of the people of India 
and giving expression to then views and aspirations m 
the noble English language, is a product of which the 
British people may well be proud The next Congiess 
will be the twentieth, and, I repeat, that from the very 
beginning the principle acted upon has been a continu- 
ance of the policy adopted by the earlier Associations to 
which I have refeired — the continuance of the connexion 
between England and India. Then the "question is 
How are we going to carry out that policy ’ The only 
way in which the desiied change can be brought about 
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IS, m oul opinion, by a peaceful oiganisation, as Sir 
Efenu Cotton has desciibecl it it must be effected 
the Government itself {Chcci s ) Why is it that 
the Indian National Congiess and -we Indians here 
have solicited Sn Pleniy Cotton and Sii William 
Weddeibuin to go out to India to assist at the 
twentieth Congiess The answei is simplj this that 
if these lefoims are to be earned out at all, they 
are entuely m the hands of the English people The 
Indians may ciy aloud as much as they like, but they 
have no powei whatevei to bung about those lefoims — 
the powei is entirely m the hands of the English people 
and of the English Government, and oui ideas and hopes 
can meet with no success unless we get men like Su 
Heniy Cotton and Sii William Weddeibuin and otheis 
to help us to piove to the Indian people that they need 
not yet despau, for the Biitish conscience is not alto- 
gether lost^et — (/icni, hea>)— and, on the other hand, 
to persuade the British people to do that which is right 
and just We Indian people boheve in one thing, and 
that IS that although John Bull la a little thick-headed, 
once we can penetiate through his head into his brain 
that a certain thing is right and propei to be done,* you 
may be quite sure that it will be done {Cheers ) The 
necessity, therefore, of English help is very great—C/ie® , 
hear ) — and we want English gentlemen to go out to 
India, not in their twos and fours, but in their hundreds, 
in order to make the acquaintance of Indians, to know 
their character, to learn their aspirations, and to help 
them to secure a system of self-government worthy of a 
civilised people like the British. {Oheeis) On this 
occasion we Indians have invited a number of English 
gentlemen to come and sympathise with us in giving a 
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good send-off to oui two guests, and it is a most gratify- 
ing fact that there has been so cordial a response to our 
invitation, and that we have heie gentlemen like Mr 
Couitney, Mi Lough, Mi Fredeiic Haiilson, and 
otheis We cannot m the face of this, hut hope that 
good days aie coming, and we should nevei despair. 
Ml Oouitnay was a membei of Eoyal Oommission of 
W'hich I was also a membei We agieed, and w^e dis- 
agreed. But what was his hue of action all through? 
He displayed a spiiit of fairness in the consideiation of 
eveiy quesiion -whicli came befoie the Oommission. 
{Emt , hear) Mi Lough has long been helping us, and 
when I was a membei of the House of Commons I 
always found him a staunch and good fiiend of India in 
the House, while outside he has always accepted our 
invitations to help us wheiever possible Mi Fredeuc 
Harrison has also been a gieat source of strength to oui 
cause I am soiiy Mr Hyndman is not heio He baa 
been foi twenty-sis yeais a steady friend of the ameho- 
laiion of the condition of India, and we hope that after 
the nest Geneial Election we may have lus valuable 
support m the House of Commons I appeal to every 
Englishman, foi his own patriotism and foi the good of 
his own countiy, as well as ouis, if he wishes the 
Biitish Empiie to be pieserved, to evert himself to 
persuade the Biitish people that the light couiso to 
he adopted towards India is one worthy of British civi- 
disation — worthy of those great days in the thiities — the 
days of emancipation, of the abolition of slaveij, and of 
the amehoiation of many forms of human suffer mg It 
was in the yeai 1833 that we got oui great Chaitei — 
the Charter confirmed by the Proclamation of 1868 We 
ask for nothing more than the fulfilment of the pledges 
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contamocT m that Chaitei Those aia our demands as put 
forward bj" Sii Heniy Cotton, and I can only say that 
they constitute a leveision to the pohcj of 1833 — a 
policy embodied in piomises which, had they been 
fulfalled in their entiiety, would have lesulted m their 
meeting that day being of an entiiol> diffeient nature 
— they would have been pioelaiming their gratitude, 
instead of pleading to the English to leveise their policy 
and intioduca one worthy of then name and civilisation 
(Chee 7 s) As Macaulay had declaied “It was to no 
purpose if they weie free men and if they grudged the 
same freedom to other people ” [Hear, hear ) I there- 
foie appeal to eveiy Englishman, for the sake of his own 
patiiotism, as well as for the cause of humanity — for all 
leasons good and beneficent — to reverse then policy 
towards India and to adopt one worthy of the British 
name I was one of those who started the Bombay 
Association in 1853, and from that time until now I 
have always been a worker in the cause [Cheers ) 
My principle has been from the beginning based on the 
necessity of the continuance of the connexion between 
England and India I hope I may hold that view to 
the end of my life I am bound, however, to mention 
one fact, and I will do so without comment Leaving 
aside the general system of Government, which we 
condemn, there have been during the past sis or seven 
yeais repressive, restrictive, and reactionary methods 
adopted, and there has been, further, a persistence in 
the injustice of imposing upon India the burden of 
espendirnre incurred foi puiely Impeiial purposes 
What I want to point out is that the rising generation 
of Indians may nob be able to exercise that patience 
which we of the passing and past generations have 
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shown A spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction is at 
present widely spread among the Indians in India, and 
I wish our ruleis to taka note of that fact afid to 
consider what it means An Enipiie like that of India 
cannot be governed by little minds The rulers must 
evpand than ideas, and we smceiely hope that they will 
take note of this unfortunate ciicumstance and will 
adopt measuies to undo the mischief {Chceis ) In 
the name of my Indian fiiends I thank the guests who 
have accepted oui invitation, and I now call upon Sir 
Henry Cotton to respond to the toast 



ENGLAND’S PLEDGES TO INDIA. 


[The following speech was delivetcd by Mi Dada- 
bhai Naoioji in 1904:, at the i^jsley Hall, Clupham 
Pari ] 

Ml Dadabhai Naoioji, candidate foi North Lam- 
beth, addressed a meeting u'ndei the auspices of the 
J P Health Lodge of the Sons of Temperance, at 
the Wesley Hall, tllapham Paik, on " Biitish Eule 
in India Piomises and Peifoimances ” Theie was, 
consideiing the unpleasant chaiactei of the weather, 
an excellent attendance, and the audience followed 
with marked interest Mr Naoroji’s eloquent plead- 
ing for Ins oppressed uountiymen, while they also 
appreciatively w'atched the magic lantern views which 
vividly presented varied aspects of Indian manners, 
customs, and architecture The views were graphically 
-explained by Mr J 0 Mukeip, and the lantearn was 
manipulated by Mr W Hanmei Owen The chair was 
occupied by Mr Mason, who, in briefly introducing Mr 
Naoio]i as the Grand Old Man of India, explained that 
although the Sons of Temperance formed a friendly 
society, the members weie always glad to keep them- 
selves in touch with the topics of the day, and hence 
then invitation to Mr Naoroji to addiess them 

Mr Naoio]i, who was loudly cheered, said that in 
order to understand throughly the subject he was an- 
nounced to lecture upon, and m order to realise the full 
significance of British promises and performances m 
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India, it was necessaiy he should naiiate a few of the 
historical facts which led to the pi onuses being given 
Biitibh Eiile m India at its inception was one maiked 
by greed, oppiession, and tyianny of every kind — so 
much so that even the Couit of Directois of the Bast 
India Company weie bonified at what -was going on 
That was the fiist fact to be home in mind The second 
was that subsequent to the use ot the Biitish Empire 
in India all wai eKpondituie inouried in connexion with 
India, and by means of which the Empire had been 
built up, had been paid out of Indian le&ouices entirely, 
and the bloodshed which was the necessaiy accompani- 
ment of wai was mainly Indian In the late Transvaal 
wai Grieat Britain lost thousands of hei sons and spent 
neaily 250 millions stoihng, and the people ot this 
countiy consequently had bionghb forcibly home to 
them what wai meant, bub in India, while the Biitish 
claimed all the gloiy and leaped all the-benehts, the 
buidens of wai weia home by tlio Natives India had, 
in fact, cost Gicat Biitain nothing in money and very 
little in blood But its wealth had theiaby been es 
hausted , it had become impoveiished, and it had fur- 
thei beau subjected to a system of goveinuieut undei 
which eveiy Indian inteiest was saciificod toi the benefit 
of the English people The system of couuption and 
oppiession continued until at last the Biitisli GwyCin 
ment was shamed by it Anglo-Indians ot high position 
in the seivico had again and again denounced the system 
in the most scathing teims, hut it ‘would sutfice for his 
piesent puipose to lemmd them that Edmund Burke 
pointed out how eveiy position worth having uudei the 
Government was filled by Euiopeans, to the absolute 
exclusion of Natives. The lesult was that theie was a 
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constant and most exhangtmg cliam of Indian wealtli. 
Even in those days it was estimated that the olJicial lemit- 
tances to England amounted to thiee millions steiling, 
and the capacity of the people’s pi odiice went on dimini- 
shing, until it was now only about J62 per head, as com- 
paied with £10 pei head in GieatBiilain This countiy, 
too, enjoyed the benefit of its wealth circulating at home, 
while India labouied undei the disadvantage that what 
it produced was sent to England, and it got nothing in 
return She was, m fact, depiived of wealth without 
meicv year aftei year, and, in addition to the official 
lemittances home, to which he had alieady leferied, the 
seivants of the Government sent home, piivately, an 
almost equal sum, which they themselves obtained fiom 
the Natives on then own account In the eaily pari of 
last century there was a Government euquuy eveiy 20 
years into the administration of the East India Oompany , 
and these at last pioved so effective that the statesmen of 
the day began to lealise the responsibilities and duty of 
England to India, and to seriously discuss what should 
be Gieat Biitain’s policy It was in 1833 that they got 
the first pledge, and m that year a clausa was inserted in 
the Charter of the East India Oompany pioviclmg that 
in the service of the Government there should be 
no distinction raised of race, creed, or coloui, but that 
ability should be the sole qualification foi employment by 
the State That was the first promise, made to the people 
of India in the name of the people of the United King- 
dom, and it was embodied in an Act of Parliament Had 
it been faithfully and loyally oaiiied out, the existing 
state of affairs in India would have been vastly diffeient 
and it would not have b^en necessary for him to go about 
the country complaining of the dishonoui and disgrace 
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of England, and of the enoimity of the hvils of Biitish 
Buie. The fiisfc promise was made in 1833, the peiiod 
at which the Biitish weie rising to their highest glory 
in civilisation, an eia of emancipation of all Linds fiom 
the abolition of slaieiy onwaids Macaulay himself de- 
clared that he would be proud to the end of his life of 
having taken pait in propaiing that clause of the Chaiter, 
and cleaily the policy of the statesmen* of that day was 
to extend to India the fieedom and libertj" which Eng- 
land enjoyed But 20 \eais passed, and not the slightest 
effect was given to the clause it lemained a dead lettei, 
as if it had novel been enacted, and the policy of greed 
and oppression continued to obtain in the Government of 
India In 1853, the East India Company’s Ohartei was 
again revised, and in those days Mi John Bright and 
Lord Stanley (afteiwaids Lord Derby) uiged strongly 
that the service should be open to all and not reserved 
exclusively for Europeans — for the nominees and friends 
of the Directors of the Company They contended, too, 
for the holding of Mmultaneous examinations m India 
and England, but it was without avail Then came the 
Mutiny of 1857, aaS after that had been suppressed, 
the statesmen of Great Britain w'eie again forced to con- 
sider what should be the policy of this country in India 
The administration of India was taken over from the 
Company, and the Proclamation which was issued was 
drawn up by Lord Derby, at the special request of Queen 
Victoria, m teims of geneiosity, benerolence and lehgi- 
ous toleration, such as might well he used by a woman 
sovereign speaking to hundreds of millions of people 
the direct government of whom she was assuming after 
a bloody civil war Nothing could have been more 
satisfactory than the promise embodied in that Piocla- 
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mation, and the Indian people heaitily blessed the name 
of Queen Victoiia foi the sympathy she always evinced 
towaids hei Indian subiects This ?ioclamation con- 
stituted the second pledge — it was a piomise to extend 
Biitiah institutions to India, to, in fact, give them self- 
government, it leaffiimed the piomise of the Chaiter of 
1833, and it declaied that hei Majesty held herself 
bound to the Natives of her Indian teiiitoiies by the 
aatne obligations of duty as bound hei to all hei othei 
subjects Indians weie, in fact, to become true British 
subjects, with all the rights and privileges of British 
subjects, and the government of the country was to be 
administered for the benefit of all the people resident 
therein, for, concluded the Proclamation, “ in her pros- 
perity w’lll be oiu strength, in her contentment our 
security, and in her gratitude our best reward." This 
had well been called “ India’s Greater Ohaitei ’’ It was 
ever j thing they desired. But, unfortunately, it, too, 
had remained a dead letter up to the present time, and 
to the great and bitter disappointment of the people pf 
India the promises therein contained had not been 
faithfully and honorably fulfalled In defiance of the 
Proclamation, every obstacle had been placed m the 
way of Natives obtaining admission to posts under the 
Government, the efforts of men like Mr Jolm Bright, 
Lord Derby, and Mr Fawcett to secure the holding of 
simultaneous examinations m England and India had 
been frustrated In 1870, no doubt, an ^tfoit was made 
by Sn Stafford Noithcote, and later on by the Duke of 
Argyll, to give effect to the promise of admission of 
Natives to the service, but it was defeated by the action 
of the Indian Government. A Native service was estab- 
lished, but it was made entuely distinct from the Euro- 
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pean saivice — a clistmction •which •was navei intended — 
and it was so aiianged. that it was bound to prove a 
failure Appointments to it weie made by nomination, 
not by examination , back-dooi jobbeiy took the place 
of the claims of ability, and natuiallj, at the end of ten 
yeais, the sei vice was abandoned because it had never 
answeied In 1S77, on the pioclamation of Queen 
Victoua as Bmpiess of India, Loid Lyttoii issued 
another Pioclamation in the name of Queen Victoua 
reiteiating the piomises contained in hei toimei Pro- 
clamation, but again the pledge was violated At the 
Jubilee in 1887 theie was a renewal of the promise, 
again to be followed by its being utterly ignored , while, 
later on, a Eesolution of the British House of Commons 
in favour of the holding of simultaneous evaminations 
in India and England was earned by Mi Herbert Paul, 
m spite of the opposition of tlie Goieinment, and that 
too had been ignored Tims, they bad a long series of 
solemn promises made to the ear but absolutely violated 
in spirit and in lettoi, to the great dishonour and dis- 
grace of Great Butam Eminent statesmen and offi- 
cials had frequently admitted the hieakmg ol these 
pledges A Committee appointed hr the then Secretary 
foi India unanimously lepoited m 1860 that the Bii- 
tish Government had been guilty of making piomises to 
the ear and hieaking them to the hope , and that the 
only way in which lustice could be done to Indians was 
by holding simultaneous examinations in England and 
India, of tlie same standard and on the same footing, 
instead of foicing Indians to go to London at an expense 
of thousands of pounds in ordei to sccuie admission to 
the Goveinment service In 1870, the Duke of Argyll de- 
claied “ We have not fulfilled oui duty oi the promises 
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and engagements we have made ”, later, Loid Lytton made 
the confession that dalibeiate and transparent subter- 
fuges had been lesoited to in oidei to leduco the piomise 
of the Chaiter of 183‘J to a dead lettei , and that the Gov- 
ernments of England and of India were not in a position 
to answer satisfactorily the charge that they had taken 
eveiy means in their powei to break to the heart the 
promises they had made to the eai The Duke of Devon- 
bhue, m 1883, asserted that if India was to bo better 
governed it was to be done only by the employment 
of the best and most intelligent of the Natives in the 
service, while, finally, the late Lord Sahsbuiy described 
the promises and their non-fulfilment as " political hypo- 
CLisy ” That was a nice desciiptiou indeed of the chai- 
actei of the British Eule m India , it v^as an admission 
that the conduct of the British Government in India had 
been disgiacefal But let them not forget that the pro- 
mises were made by the Biibish Sovereign, the Biitish 
Parliament, and British people, of then own free will, 
while the disgrace foi then non-fulfilment attached sole- 
ly to the British Government, which by its refusal to act 
had sullied the honour of tho British people Two of 
the greatest offenders in this respect had been Lord 
Geoige Hamilton and Lord Cumon, both of whom 
had very nnpatriotically intioduced most leactionaiy 
measures, and had pursued a mischievous policy which 
had resulted in the gravest iniuiy to tho Indian 
Empire and the British people Lord George Hamilton, 
whose object surely should have been to make the peo- 
ple attached to Butish Rule, had openly declaied that it 
never would be popular with them , while Lord Ouizon 
had done his very utmost to make it unpopular He was 
going back to that country foi a second term of office 
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as Viceioy but the suggestion that the people -would wel- 
come his leappeaiance was falsified by the authoiitative 
espiession of the best Native opinion, and his continuance 
in the office of Viceioy could only be pioductive of geiious 
injuiy, both to England and to India What had been 
the result of the non-fulfilment of this long senes of pio- 
mises ’ The system of greed and oppiession still obtained 
in the Government of India the country was being 
selfishly exploited for the sole benefat of Englishmen . it 
was slowly but suiely being drained of its wealth, foi no 
countiy in the world could possibly withstand a drain of 
from 30 to 40 miEions steilmg annually, such as India 
was now subjected to , its power of production was 
diminishing, and its people weie dying of hungei by the 
million The lesponsibility for all tins tested upon 
British rule What was the remedy ’ Not the mischiev- 
ous, leactionaiy policy now being puisuecl by Loid 
Ouizon, but the taking of steps to tiausfoimand ie\oIu- 
tionise in a peaceful mannei the present e\il and disas- 
trous system of government, go as to enable the people 
themselves to take their full and pioper share in the 
admmistiation of the affairs of then countiy Loid 
Ourzon had described India as the pivot of the 
Biitish Empiie India could not be content with the 
present state of affairs, and he earnestly appealed to 
the people of Gieat Britain themselves to compel 
the Government to ledeein the promises so often made, 
and to secure for India real self-goveinment, subject, 
of couiae, to the paiamoiintcy of Great Brrtain {Ghccts.) 



THE LEGACY OF LORD CURZON’S 
REGIME 


[-1 (j]eat meetiiuj of Indina'i i evident oi Lhe United 
Khigdom wen held in May 1905, at the Giutoii Hull, 
Westminster, to pwtest aijuinst Lonl Giiizon's aspeistons 
upon the Indian Feo pie and then saoied wi itinqs, and 
against the leaLtionuiy legislation that has chaiacteused 
his cidn inistiiition 3li Dadahhai Naoroji piesided and 
made the fnlloiring speech] — 

We aie met togethei to-day foi a veiy important 
purpose A unique event has happened, showing sigm- 
ficantlj a sign of the times We have had in India 
a gioat upiise, and m the chief towns thsie have been 
held monstei meetings of Indians, denouncing and pro- 
testing against the saj mgs and doings of the highest 
authority there, making a protest in cleai, unmistakable 
terms against the policy eUndei which India is ruled 
It IS, indeed, a unique event I, at any late, do not 
remembei anything similar having ever taken place in 
the history of British India The Indians have very 
unanimously, very earnestly, and very emphatically 
declared that the system of rule they are now under 
should not continue to be {Loud cheeis) Let us con- 
sider what that means More than 60 years ago — 1 
will iJot go back to an earlier period of our history — ' 
Mountstuart Elphmstone said — 

It IS jn vam to endeavour to rule them (the Indians) on 
I principles only suited to a slavish and ignorant population 

And 40 years aftei — in the last 10 oi 12 yeais — we 
find, not only a continuance of the same old system, but 
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we find ifc bi ought to beai on the people with e\en moie 
onetgy and more vigoui {“SJinniP ”) Some 11 yeais 
ago Sir Henry Fowlei distmotlv and decidedly showed us 
that India was to be governed on the piinciple® con- 
demned by Hiphmstone, foi, by his conduct in letusmg to 
give effect to the Eesolution legaiding simultaneous 
examinations, passed m 1893, he proved that it i\as 
intended to continue the same evil system under which 
the countiy had been governed so long Then followed 
Lord George Hamilton as Secietarj of State, and what 
did he tell the whole world / Ho said — 

Our rule shall never be popular Our rule can ne\ei; ho 
populai 

These were hrs own words, in one of his early 
speeches, and ho has taken very good care that hrs pro- 
phecy shall be fulfilled But hrs doings were not so serious 
as Lord Cuizon’s, although he managed to go quietly on 
issuing regulation aftei regulation with the object of 
depiiving Indians as fai as possible of an opportunity of 
making any further progress But then comes Lord 
Ourzon, and he out Herods them all In the first Eeso- 
lution you have enumerated a numbei of his measures 
— and not a complete list, for there aio soma moie of 
them — which he passed with the declared and clear 
rntentron of cpntinumg to govern Indra only on prrncrples 
suitable to slavish and ignorant populations Here, then, 
we have a clear ^nd distinct issue Our rulers-^the 
officials — tell us wo shall have no chance of evei becoming 
a self-governing country — that they will not give us 
an opportunity of preparing ourselves for it Un- 
doubtedly, the charactei of the whole of the measures 
passed within the last 10 years points towards such 
an intention, and to’the retraction of the generous mode 
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winch was adopted on some occasions in the time of 
Loid Ripon Now, tho Indian people have, foi the first 
time, risen up and declared that this thing shall not be 
{Loud cheei s ) Ileie is a cleai issue between th^ vuleis 
and the people They aie come face to face. jrhe_ralera 
say^^'^e shall lule, not only„as foreign inyadeES,.wiih 
lire result of draining the country of its wealth, and 
LillTng^niidns'layTainine^ plague,' and starving scores of 
millionFhy ■^veil^ and destitution^’ While the ruled 
are saying for the fir, st timdr' xhat shall not be” I 
regard the day on which tho first Calcutta meeting was 
held as a led-lelter day in the annals of India {Ghoeri > ) 

I am thankful that I havo lived to see the birthday of 
the freedom of the Indian people {Benowed ohens) 
The question now naturally arises, what will be the 
oonsequenoes of this open declaration of war — as you 
may call it — between the rulers and tho people ? I will 
nob givo you my own opimons or my own views Anglo- 
Indian oificials have told us that persistence in the 
present evil system of government will lead to certain 
consequences Sir John Malcolm, a well-known Governor 
of Bombay, who bad a very distinguished career as a 
political agent and as an official, after describing the 
system that obtained in the government of India, prophe- 
sied what would bo the necessary consequences, and 

gn ,B _ ' 

The moral evil to us does not stai^ alone. It carries 
with it its Nemesis the seeds of the destruction of the^ 
Empire itself ” 

Again, Sir Thomas Munio sard — 

It wouldbe more desirable that we should be expelled from 
the country altogether, than that the result of our system of 
government should be such an abasement of a whole people. 
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Mr Bright spoke on many occasions, always do- 
nounoing the existing system of government He always 
regarded it as an evil and a disgi aceful system, and, 
after dascubiug the system, ha wound up with these 
words — 

You raay rely upon it tint if there bo a ludgmont of 
nations— as I belie /e there is— ns for individuals, our children, 
m no distant goneidtions, must paj the penalty which wo have 
purchased by neglecting our duty to the populations of India 

I say a Government lu^o that has some ratal defect which 
at some dist.int time, must bring disaster and humiliation to 
the Government and to the people on vihoso behalf it rules 

Sir William Huntei, you know, was a very distin- 
guished official, and while he spoke as favourably as he 
possibly could of the existing sya. em, he did. not fail 
to point out the evil pait of it, and he summed up one 
of hia lectures m these words — 

Wo should h‘i6 h’d an Indian Iioland multiplied 50-fold 
on our hands 

Again, Lord Cromer — (fiicru) — — .. i 

Changes should be taking place in the thoughts, the desires, 
and the am’i, of the iutellige,.t and educated men of the coun- 
try, whioh no vise and cautious Ginernn'ent can aflordto dis- 
regard, and to vhioh thev must giailnally adapt their system of 
administration, if they do not wish to see it shattered by forces 
which they ha vo themselves called into homg, but which they 
have failed to guide and control 

Thou, Lord Hariugfion, when Secretary for India, 
pointed out that the exclusion of Indians from the 
government of their own country could not he a wise 
procedure on tho part of the Biitish people, as the only 
conseiiuence could be to 

mai e the Indians desirous of getting nd, in the first in- 
stance, of their European rulers 

I have read to you only these four or five opinions 
of men of po,qition — of high position in the Government, 
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and of oflicial Anglo-Indians — opinions to the eflect that 
if the piesent evil system is to continue the result will 
be to bring disastei to the British Enipue — that, in fact, 
the Biitish Empiie in India will vanish That is the 
position m which we aie at the present time, under an 
evil system of rule Eitlm that jBvil system must c eas e 
or it must produce diiSistious lesults to the British Em- 
^ke itielf is clear Is 

India to be governed on principles of^slaveiy or is she 
'go' Be'go veTne g^s^ ^^ to~Bt1e.iselLa§ early as possible To 
govern he rself ’ 


Anyone who reads the items enumerated m the fiist 
Eesolution will see that Lord Our /on has set himself 
most vigorously and most earnestly to the task of 
securing that Indians shall he treated as slaves, and 
that then country shall remain the property of England, 
to be exploited and plundered at her will (“ Shatne ”) 
That 13 the task to which Lord Oui/on has sot himself 
with a vigour worthy of a better cause Now, that 
being the case, there is a duty on the Indians themselves 
(Cheers ) '' They have n ow broke n the ice , the^ h^e 
declared thaTtKey^will not be goveined as slaves and_ 
nPvr le(}-tfaeig "3liow ~nrhpi i' ilrof determination, for, I liav e 
Wf^tniMdoubrihatr^rTH6’"Buti3F^ubhc woie once 
3aEffBe3*TRag“I5Znarii^3eteiminecI to Irave self-govern- 
ment, it will be conceded. I may not live to see that 
blessed day, but I do not despair of tliat result being 
achieved (Checis) The issue which has nov/ been 
raised between the Goveinois and the governed cannot 
be put aside The Indian people have as one body and 
lu a most extraoidinary way, risen for the first time to 
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cleclius fcheu detei'miBation to put an end to the pie- 
&eut evil system of lule {Cheats) Now, I come to 
the flisfc pait of the hist Eesolution — the uspeisions and 
attacks Loid 0ui,3on has thought piopei to make — in, 1 
am afraid, a little spiiit of peevishness — against the 
chaiacter and leligion of the East I do not need, 
however, to entei into any lefutatioii of what he has 
said, for the simple leason that, as fai as J am concerned, 
I perfoimed that task ,J9 yeais ago, when Mi Crawfoid, 
the President of the Ethnological Society, wiote a papei 
full of the veiy same ignoiant and supeificial charges 
I replied to that, and 1 find that the Oiiental Bevicw of 
Bombay has lepiinted my leply foi the present occasion 
{Cheats) There are one or two other aspects of the 
matter I should like to dwell upon It is leiy strange 
Anglo-Indian ofDcials should throw stones in this matter 
Let us have some enquu^ about the manner in which 
the British Cfoveinment have behaved towards India 
Again, 1 will not give you my own siews or ideas I 
will give you those of Englishmen themselves — of men 
of the very highest authority A Committee was 
formed m the year 1800, of five membeis of no less a 
body than the Council of the Secietaiy of State, in 
order to enquire what the Government of the dav 
should do with regard to the Act of 1833, by which all 
disqualification of lace and creed was abolished This 
Committee of live men — all high Anglo-Indian officials, 
wdio had done mucli woik in India, and whose names 
were all well known, gave a verj decided opinion that 
the British Government had exposed itself to the chaige 
of “ having made piomises to the ear and bioken them 
to the hope ” This was m I860 In 18C9, the Duke 
of Argyll clearly acknowledged what had been the 
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conduct of the Biifcisli Government towards the Indian 
people m these woids — 

I must s \ til it we hate not fi [filloti oui duty or the 
prornisoH 'iiid engagLinents which we have made 

That does not look very like sincerity and iight- 
eousness on the part of the Butish Government ( Cheat s ) 
Then comes Loid Lylton Something like 18 yeais after 
the Committee had given then opinion — an opinion of 
which we knew nothing because the repoit was pigeon- 
holed — Lord Lytton, in a private de&patch to the Secre- 
tary of State, used these words — 

No sooner was tlio Act (1833) passed, than tho Government 
began to devise nieatis forpiaoticallj evading the fiilnlment of 
it all so miiiy deliberate ind transparent subterfuges foi 
stultifying the Act, and reducing it to a dead lettei I 

do not hesitate to sav that both tlie Government of England 
and of India appear to me, up to the present moment, unable to 
answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every moans 
in their power of briaknig to the heart the words of promise 
they had uttered to thi ear 

Lastly, no less a peisonaga than Lord Salisbury 
summed up the whole thing m two words Ho deolaied 
that the conduct of the Butish Govoinmeni to the 
Indian people was “ political hypocusy ’’ It does not, 
then, he very well in the mouth of Anglo-Indian officials 
to talk of lapses of Indian character and morality. 
{Cheers ) They forgot that they themselves had a very 
large beam in their own eyes when they were pointin'* 
to a little mote which they fancied was m the eyes of 
others (Beneiced cheering ) They ought to lemember 
that they are living m glass houses, and should not 
throw stones. The next aspect of Lord Ourzon’a charges 
on which I wish to speak is this He does not seem to 
laahse the responsibility of the position in which he has 
been placed He is there representing the Boveieign of 
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the Empire — ae Viceioy or Second King — the head of 
a great people, 300 millions m number, who had pos- 
sessed civilisation foi thousands ol years, and at a time 
when his foiefathers weio wandeiing in the forests heie 
[C^iecis and laughter) Ho had a special mission His 
duty as Viceroy is to attiact as much as possible and 
to attach the good feeling of the Indian people to the 
lule of the Biitish Soveieign, What does he do ^ By 
his acts bo deals a deadly blow to Biilish Kule, and then, 
by a peculiaily ignoiant and petulant speech, ho creates 
almost a i evolution in the whole of the Empire It is 
really very strange that he should do oo But I am not 
surpused at what ho has done, and I will give you the 
reason why But, fust, I will ceitainly mention one 
cucumstauce m his fa' oui and to his credit As we 
all know, he mode a \ery firm stand against any brutal 
treatment of the Indian people by Emopeans, and, in 
so doing, caused dissatisfaction to his own countrymen 
In that he really did a seivice, not only to Indians, but 
to the whole British Empire (C/iccrs ) That one act 
of his shall not be foigotten by Indians, for it showed 
his sense of the justice he as a Viceroy should oieioise 
{Beiiowod cheering) But by all the acts and measures 
mentioned in the first resolution he has tried to Bussianise 
the Indian Administration, and with that narioii states- 
manship with which he has all along associated himself, 
he has foigotten that while Bussiamsing the Indian 
Admmibtiation, he is Russianismgalso the people of India, 
who live at a distance of 6,000 miles from the centie 
of the Einpiie, and who, consequently, are in a very 
different position fiom the Eussiaus themselves, who 
aie stiugghng against their own Government in then 
own country. (Hcai, hear) It is remarkable that 
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Loid Cmzou. when he was fiist appointed Yieeiov, 
said that India was the pivot of the Bntish Empire, 
that if the Colonies left the British Empiio it would 
not mattei much, whereas the loss of India would 
)je the setting of the sun of the Empire What does ho 
do ^ How does he stiengthon that pivot One would 
think he would put mote strength, mote satisfaction, and 
more piospeiity under the pivot, but, instead of that, he 
has managed to deposit under it as much dynamite as ha 
possibly can— djnamite m the form of public dissatisfac 
tion, which, e\en in Ins own time, has produced the 
inevitable evplosion Suiely, that is a remarkable way 
of stiengthening the connexion between the British and 
the Indian peoples But, as he had said, he was not 
surprised at the Yieeregal caieoi of Lord Cuizon he 
was only disappointed and sieved that the fears he 
entertained when Loid Cuizon was appointed had been 
iulfilled It had been a great disappointment to him, 
because he had hoped against hope foi something better 
The announcement of his appointment was made in 
August, 1898, and m the following September he wiota 
to a friend in these terms — 


lam hoping against hope about Mr Curzon, for this reason 
Cord faalishury was at one time not a little wild When he 
rameto the India Office he seemed to have realised his re- 
sponsibihtj , and proved a good secretary of State, as things go 
-at least, an honestly outspoken one Will Curzon show 
this capacity ’ That is to be seen 


My disappointment is that ha did not show this 
capacity, and did not realise the responsibility of his 
position ^he did not know how to govern the Indian 
Empire I will not take up moie of youi time The 
ciisis has come , the people and the rulers aie face 
to face The people hare foi 150 years suffered 
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patiently, and, sfciange to say, then patience has been 
made a taunt as well as viewed as a ciedit to them 
Often I have been taunted with the fact that 300 mil- 
lions of Indians allow themselves to be eo^emed like 
slaves by a handful of people And then it is stated to 
their credit that they aie a law-abiding, civilised, and 
long-suftenns people But the spell is bioLen (Ghecrs.) 
The old days have passed, and the Indian of to day looks 
at the whole position in quite a different light New 
India IS becoming restless, and it is dosiiable that the 
Government should at once lealise it I hope that the 
nest Government \,e have will reconsidei the whole 
position, and will see and undeistand the changes that 
liave taken place in the condition, knowledge, and 
intelligence of the Indian people (C/icc’i <. ) I hope that 
steps will be taken moie in conformity with the changes 
that have taken place, and that things will not be 
allowed to go on in thou piesent evil waj , to the detii- 
meiit of the Empiie itself as well ns the suffering of the 
people (Load chcrrs ) 



PART IL 

H)abat>bai IBaouojrs Mntsnos 

I.-ADMINISTRATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
OF INDIAN EXPENDITURE. " 

Dear Lord Welet, — I beg to place before you 
and other Merobera of the Commission a few notes 
about the scope and importance of its work ' 

The Refeience consists of two parts The farst is 
“ To enquire into the Administration and Management 
of the Military and Civil Expendituie incurred undei 
the authoiity of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, 01 of the Government of India “ 

This enquiry requires to ascertain whether the 
present system of the Administration and Management 
of Expenditure, both hero and in India, secures suffi- 
ciency and efficiency of sei vices, and all othei satisfac- 
tory results, at an economical and affordable cost , 
whether there is any peculiar inherent defect, or what 
Mr Bright called “fundamental error “t in this 
system , and the necessity or otherwise of every expen- 
diture. 

I shall deal with these items as briefly as possible, 
simply as suggestively and not exhaustively — 

“ Sufficiency ’’—The Duke of Devonshire (then, 
1883, Lord Hartington) as Secretary of State for India 

• Submitted by Mr Naoroji to the Welby Commission, 
October 1895 

1 Speech in House of Commons, 3/6/1353 
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has said * “ There can in my opinion be very little 

doubt that India is insufficiently governed 

Sir William Hunter has said t “ The constant de- 
mand for impiovement in the general executive will 
lequiie an incieasing amount of administiativo labour " 
Efficiency — It stands to leason that when a 
countiy IS " insufficiently governed,’’ it cannot be effici- 
ently go\eined, however competent each seivant, high 
and low, may be The Dube of Devonshire assumes ns 
much in the woids, “ if the country is to be betlei 
governed ” So does Sii William Hunter “ If we are 
to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply ” 
These words will be found m the fuller extracts given 
furthei on. 

“Economical and Afpobdablb Cost” — The 
Duke of Devonshiie has said { “ The Government of 

India cannot attorJ to spend more th.in they do on the 
administration of the country, and if the country is to 
be bettei governed, that can only be done by the 
employment of the bdfet and most intelligent of the 
Natives m the Service ’ 

Su William Huntei, after refemng to the good 
work done by the Company, of the external and internal 
protection, has said 5 "But the good work thus commen- 
ced has assumed such dimensions under the Queen’s 
Government of India that it can no longer be carried 
on, 01 even supervised by imported laboui fiom England 
except at a coat which India cannot sustain,’’ 

"forty yeais heieafter we should have' had an Indian 

• Ib , 33/S/83 

1 “ England s Work m India," p 131, 1830 
t Houso of Commons, ^3/8/1333 
) ‘‘England’s Work in India," p 130 
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Ii eland raulfei plied fatfc\ fold on oui hande The condi- 
tion of things m India compels the 6o^ eminent to entei 
on these pioblems Then solution and the constant 
demand for impioveinent in the geneial e'iocntne, will 
leqniia an incieasing amount of administiative laboui 
India cannot affotd to pay foi thatlabom at the English 
latcs, which aie tha highest in the world io). ofEcial 
seivice But she can afioid to pay foi it at her own 
Natne lates, which are peihaps tha lowest in the world 
for such oinploMnent " ‘‘You cannot work with im- 
ported laboui as cheaply as you can with Native laboui, 
and I logaid the more extended employment of the 
Natives not only as an act of justice but as a financial 
nece^sitv " “ The appointment of a few Natives ann- 
ually to the Covenanted Civil SeivicewiU not solve the 
pioblem If we aie to govern the Indian people 

officientlv and choaplj, we must govern them by means 
of themselves, and pav foi the Adrainistiation at the 
uiaiket Idles of Native laboui ” 

“Ant Inherent DEFEcaf" — Mr Bright said i , 
— “ I must say that it is my belief that if a country bo 
found possessing a most feitile soil capable of bearing 
eveiy variety of production, and that notwithstanding 
the jieopla aie in a state of exkome destitution and 
suffeiing, the chances aie there is some fundamental 
enoi in the government of that country ” 

I take an instance Suppose a Euiopean seivant 
draws a salary of Es 1,000 a month He uses a portion 
of this foi all his wants, of comfoit, living, etc , etc All 
this consumption by him is at the deprivation of an 
Indian who would and could, under right and ‘natural 

' "England’s Work m India," pp 118-19 

1 House of Commons, 3/6/1853, 
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cucumstances, occupy that position and enjoy that pio- 
vision This IS thefarst paitialloss to India, as, at least, 
the 801 vices on] o>ed hi the Euiopeans aie lendered by 
Indians as they would have lendeiedto any Indian occu- 
pying the position But wlutevei the European sends 
to England foi hisvaiioiis wants, and whatever savings 
and pension ho ultimately, on his letiiement, earuas 
away with him, is a complete diain out of the country, 
ciippling her whole mateual condition and her capacity 
to meet all hei w>ints — a dead loss of wealth togothei 
with the loss of woik and wisdom — i c , the accuinulated 
evperienea of his seivice Besides, all State evpendituie 
m this country is a dead loss to India 

This paculiai inheiont evil oi fundamental euoi in 
the present Butisb Indian adininistiation and manage- 
ment of expenditure and its consequences have been 
foretold moie than a bundled yeais ago by Sir John 
Shoie (1787) 

‘Whatever allovvanoL we m.ite for the increased industry 
ot the subjects of the .state, ovv mg to the enhanced demand toi 
the produce ot it (supposing therteinmd to be enhanced), there 
IS reason to conclude that tlie benehts are more than counter- 
balanced by evils inseparable Irom the system ot a remote 
loreign dominion " * 

And it IS significantly lemail able that the same in- 
iioient eyil in the piesent system of administration and 
management of expenditure has been, aftoi neaily a hun- 
dred years, confumeci bv a Seeretaiy of State foi India 
Lord Eandolpli Chiiichill has said in a lottei to the 
Tieasury (l88f)) i 

“ The position ot India in relation to taxation and the 
sources of public revenue is veiy peculiar not merely from the 
habits of the people and their strong aversion to change, which 


* Parliamentary Return 377 ot 1S13 Minute, para 132 
t Par Return (C « 68 ], 1886 
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IS more specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, but like- 
wise from the character of the government, which is in the 
hands ot foreigners who holdall the principle administrative 
offices and form so large a part of the Army The impatience 
of the new taxation which will have to bo home wholly as a 
conseqaenco of the foreign rule imposed on the countiy, and 
virtuall', to meet additions to cliaiges arising outsiUe of the 
countri, would constitute a political danger the real niag- 
mtudo ot which it is to be leaied is not at all appreciated by 
persons who have no knowledge ot our concern m tlio Govein- 
ment of India, but which those responsible for that govein- 
iiicnt have long regarded as oi the most serious order ’ 

Lord Salisbuiy, as Secretaiy of State fot India, pub 
the same inherent evil in this manner “ The injury is 
exaggerated m the case of Indiai wheie so much of the 
leveniie is expoited without a direct equivalent ” And 
he indicates the ehaiactei of the piesent system of the 
administration and management of espenditnie as being 
that “ India must be bled ”* I need nob say more upon 
this aspect of the inherent evil of the piesent system of 
expenditure 

“ The necessity or otherwise ’’ of any expen. 
diture IS a necessary preliminary for its prhper adminis- 
tration and management, so as to secure all I have 
mdicated above. You incidentally instanced at the last 
meeting that all expendituie foi the collection ot revenue 
will have to be congideied — and so, m fact, every 
expenditure in both countues will have its administra- 
tion, management and necessity, to be considered 


The second paib of the Eeference is “ The appor- 
tionment of chaige between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and of India for purposes in which 
both are interested ” 

' Far. Return [G 3086-1], 1881, p 144 Minute, 29-4-75 
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Whafc we shall have to do is, fiist to ascertain all 
the pm poses in which both oountiies aio interested by 
esaminmg eveiy chaige in them, and how fai each of 
them la respectively inteiested therein 

In my opinion thaie aia some chaiges in which the 
United Kingdom is almost wholly oi wholly mteiosted 
But any such cases will be dealt with as they aiise 

After asceifcaining such puiposes and the extent of 
the interest of each countiy the next thing to do would 
be to ascertain the compaiative capacity of each coun- 
try, so as to fi\ the light appoitionment according to 
such extent of interest and such capacity 

1 shall ]ust state heie what has been alieady ad- 
mitted to be the compaiative capacity by high authoiities. 
Lord Ciomer (then Majoi Baling), as the linance 
Minister of India, has said in Ins speech on the Budget 
{18R2) " In England, the aveiage income pei head of 
population was ■£! ! , in Franco, it was JC23 , in Turkey, 
which was the pooicst countiy m Emope, it was £4 per 
head ” I may add heio that Mulhall gives for Eussia 
above £9 per liead About India, Loicl Ciomcr says 
“ It has been calculated that the aveiage income pei 
head of population in India is not more than Es 27 a 
year , and though I am not piopaied to pledge myself 
to the absolute aocmacy of a calculation of this soit, 
it is sufliciently acciiiale to justify the conclusion that 
the taxpaying community is exceedingly poor To deiive 
any very laige inciease of levenue from so poor a 
population as this is olniouily impossible, and, if it were 
possible, would be unju^tihable.” “ But he thought it 
was quite sufiScient to show the extreme poveity oi the 
mass of the pooide ” I thmlc the principles of the cal- 
culation for India and the other countiies are somewhat 
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Jilleient , but that, if necess.aii, would be considsied at 
the light time Foi buch laige puipo^ea with the Oom- 
imssion has to deal these figuies might be consideiecl 
enough foi guidance I then asked Loid Oromei to give 
me the details of his calculations, as ray calculations, 
which, I think, weie the veiv fiist of then kind tot India, 
had made out onl> Es 20 pel head pei annum Though 
Rb 27 01 Rs 20 can make but veiy small difference in 
the concluoiOQ of “ extiome poveit> of the mass of the 
people,’* still to those “ extiemely pooi ” people whose 
aveiageisso small, and even that avoiage cannot be 
available to evoiy individual of them, the diffeience of 
so much as Rs 7, oi neaily 33 poi cent , is a mattei of 
much concern Loid Ciomer himself says “ He would 
ask honouiable luemheis to think what Rs 27 per 
annum was to suppoi’D a peison, and then he would ask 
whether a few annas was nothing to such poor people ” 
Unfoitnnately, Loid Ciomei lefused to give me bis 
calculations These calculations weie, 1 am informed, 
piepaied by Su David Baihom, and the lesults em- 
bodied in a Note I think the Commission ought to 
have this Note and details of calculations, and also 
similai calculations, say foi the last live years or longei, 
to the latest day piacticable This will enable the 
Commission to form a definite opinion of the compai- 
ative capacity, as well as of any progioss or otherwise in 
the condition of the people, and the average annual 
pioduction of the counti'i 

The only one othei authority on the point of capa- 
city which I would now give is that of Su Henry 
Fovvlei as Secietaiy of State foi India He said* 


Budget Debate 15/8'64 
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‘‘ Now, OS to the tevenue, I think the liguie*! aio vety 
msfcrucfcue Wheieas m England the taxation is £2 H s 
SiJ. pet head , in Scotland, £2 hi pei head , and 
in I island, £L 134 'od i ei head the Budget which 1 
shall piesent to-moiiow will show that the taxation 
pei head m India is something like 2s 6d , oi one-twen- 
tieth the taiation of the United Kingdom and one- 
thuteenth of that of lieland ” And that this vety 
small capacity of 2s. Cd. pei head is most buidensomo 
and oppressive is admitted on all hands, and the authori- 
ties aie at then wits’ ends what to do to squeeze out 
11101 0 So fai back as 1870" Mi Gladstone admitted 
about India as a conntiy, ‘too much burdened, ” and 
111 1 KOS.-f he said “ The expendituie of India and es- 
pecially the Military expendituie is alainiing.” 

Sir David Barbour said! “ The financial position of 
the Govornment of India at the piesent moment is such 
as to give cause for appiehension ” The prospects of 
tlio future are dislieaitening 

Lord Landsdowne, as Viceroy, said I “ Wo should 
diiven to lay before the Council so discouraging an 
account of oui Einances, and to add the admission, that 
foi the piesent, it is beyond oui powei to desciibe the 
means by which we can hope to e'tiicate ouiselves from 
the difficulties and emiiaiiassnionts which surround us ” 
“ My Hon'ble fiiend is, I am afiaid, but too well lustified 
m regarding out position with gia\ e apprehension ” We 
have to consider not so much the \eais which are past 


• Hansard, vol 201, p 521, 10/5/1870 
I Hansnrd, vol 14, p C92, 30/6/1895 
! Per Beturn 307, of 1893, Pmanoial 'tatement, 23/3/95 
^ Ib , para 28 

Par Return 207, of 1393 Financial Statement, 23/3,93 
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md gone a>i those which are immediately ahead of us, 
and if wa look forward to these, there can be no doubt 
ihat we have cause for seiious alarm ” * 

" Many such confessions can be quoted And now 
whan India is gioaning under such intolerable heavy 
axpenditure, and for the relief of which, indeed, this very 
[loyal Commission has come into eiiatence, the utmost 
;hat can be squeezed out of it to meet such e'.pendituie is 
2s &d pel head Thus, by the statement of S'r H Fowlei 
19 Secretary of State foi India, the lelati e capacity of 
poor India at the utmost pressure is only one-twentieth 
ef the capacity of the prosperous and weiltby United 
Kingdom But there is still something worse When 
the actual pressure of both taxations as compared, with 
the respective means of the two countues is consideied, 
it wiil ha found that the pressure of taxation on ‘ extre- 
mely pool" India is much more hea,y and oppiassive 
than that on the most wealthy country of Bnghnd 

Even admitting for the present the overestimate of 
Lord Cocmor of Es 27 income, and the undeiastimate 
ef Sit H Fov/ler about 2s M , revenue raised, the pres 
sure of percentage of the Indian Eevenue, as compared 
with India’s means of paying, is even then slightly higher 
than that of the United Kingdom But if my estimates 
of means and revenue he found correct, the Indian 
pressure oi percentage will be found to be hity or more 
per cent heavier than that on the U mtod Kingdom 

You have noticed a similai fallacy of regaidmg a 
smaller amount to he necessarily a lighter tax in the 
Irish Eoyal Commission 

• Par Return 307, of 1893, p 110 Financial Statement. 
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“ 2613,* You went on to mako talhec a sinking 
comparison between the weight of taxation in Ireland 
and Great Britain, and I think you took the yeais 1811 
to 1881, In answer to Mi, Saxton, taking it head by 
head, the incidence of taxation was comparatively very 
light I may say in 1841, and veiy heavy comparatively 
m 1881 ‘’—Yes 

“ 2614 I would ask you does not that want some 
quahflcation If you take alone without qualification 
iSie incidence of taxation upon people, leaving out of 
view entirely the fact whether tho people have become 
111 the Intel val poorer oi iichoi, will you not got to a 
wrong conclusion? Let me give you an instance of 
what I moan I will take such a place as tho Colony 
of Victoria Before the gold diacoveiies you had there 
a small, sparse, squatting population, piobably very little 
administaied, and paying very few taxes Probably m 
such a case you would find out that the incidence of 
taxation at that time was OAtremoly small — Yob 

“ 261o Bub take it thirty oi forty yeais Intel when 
there was a greater population, and what I am now 
dwelling upon, an improvement m wealth, you would 
lind out that the incidence of taxation was veiy much 
heavier pei liead , foi instance, peihaps o-. per head at 
lust, and pailiaps £2 in the second hut it would be 
vfiong to draw the conclusion fiom that fact that the 
individuals ware relatively more heavily taxed at the 
latei period th.an tho fiist. Would it not * 

Similaily, it would be wrong to draw the conclusion 
that the individuals of England vveie more heavilv' taxed 
than those of India, because the aveiage of the former 
was £2 11s Sd , and that of the lattei was 2s Od An 
* t’ar Return lo 77,1(1-11, iSUi kordWollij 
24—10 
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slephaut may caiiy a ton with eahSi but an ant will bo 
cru'shod by a quarter ounce. 

Not only is India moie heaMly based than England 
to supplying its espsndituie, but there is another addi- 
tional destructive ciioumstanoe against India The whole 
British taxation of £2 11s Bd poi head i etui ns entirely 
to the people themselves from whom it is laised. But the 
2s 6d. so oppressively obtained out of the poverty- 
stricken Indians does not all return to them. IJo 
wonder that with such a destructive and unnatural 
system of " the administiation and management of 
expenditure” millions peiish by famine and scores of 
railhous, or — as Loid Lawrence said (1864) — “the 
mass of the people, enjoy only a scanty subsistence ” 
Again in 1873, before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, Lord Lawrence said “ The mass of the 
people of India are so miseiably poor that they have bare- 
ly the means of subsistence. It is as much as a man can 
do to feed his family or half-feed them, let alone spend 
ing monev on what may be called luxuries or con- 
veniences ” I was present when this evidence was 
given, and I then noted down these words I think 
they are omitted from the published report, I do not 
know why and by whom. In considering theiefore the 
admimstiation and management of expenditure and the 
apportionment of charge for common purposes, all such 
circumstances are most vital elements, the importance 
of the attention to which cannot be over-estimated 

The Tunes of 2nd July last, m its article on “Indian 
Affairs,” estimates the extent and importance of the 
work of the Commission as follows 
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Hio Bnt'sh ta\pdyei sliouldiliavu borne, the British ta^rpayer w ill 
not hesitate to do hH duty At present we are m the unsatis- 
factory position which allows ot injurious aspersions being made 
on the justice and good faith of the British nation, without hu-v- 
mg the means ot knowing whether the accusations are true or 
lake Those accusations have been brought forw ard m the 
House of Lords, m the Hoiioe of Conimoiis, and iii a hundred 
nowspapcis, pamphlets and memorials in India, Individual 
pyperts ot equal authority t ike opposite sides in regard to them 
Any cuitailmont of the scope of the Royal Commission's eiiqiurv 
which might debar reasonable men from coming to a ( ouclusion 
on these questions would be viewed with disappomtinent in 
Siigland and with deep dissatisfaction throughout Iiidiu ” 

Now, whab are the “ accusations ” and “ in]uiious 
aspersions " on the justice and good faith of the Biitisb 
nation ’ Heia ate some statements by high authorities as 
to the objects and lesulfcb of the piesonb system of the 
adnnnistiation and maiiagoment of ovpondituie of Biitiah 
Indian revenues 

!Macaulav pointed out 

“That would indeed he a doting v isdoru, winch, iii oidei 
tlu( India might remain a dependent y, ’"oukl make it a visless 
and costly depeiidoncv — which would keep a hundred million^ 
of men from being our customers m„order that tiiej might coii- 
nnuo to bo our slaves”* 

Loid Salisbuiy says “ India must be bled 
Ml Blight said 

“ The 1 ultivators ot the soil, the gn^at body ol the popula- 
tion ot India, are in a condition ot great impoverishment, ot 
•great dejection, and ot great suffering 

• “ We must in tutuie have India govei ned not toi a liandtul 
of Englishmen, not for that Civil Serv ice whose praises are so 
constantly sounded in this Hoi se You may govern India, if 
you like, for the good of England, but the good of England 
must come through the channels of the good of India There 
are but two modes ot gaming my thing by our conneTion with 


• Hansard, vnl 19, p, 533, 10/7/1S33 
I Par Return [c, 3080 1], 1881 
< J)Hou«e of Commons, 11/GT858 
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lacli 1 The one ts bj pluudoiiiif' the people of IiuIm, iilnl the 
other bj trading Vritli lliem I pretei to do it by trading v ith 
them But m order that England m iv bteome ru b by trading 
uitli India, India itselt must become rmh ” *' 

Now, as long as ihe picsanfc systoin is what Mi 
Urighii eharaefcatisas )>v implication as tliafc of plundot* 
ing, India cannot become iieli 

“I sav that 1 tio\erimiPiit put m tr 350,000,000 ol people, 
\i hich ba^ levied td-vos. till it can le\y no inoie, winch tponds 
all that It can Icvi, and which has borrowed X 100,000,000 more 
that all that it can lovj ~I say Government like that has some 
fatal defect, which, at some not distant tune, must bung diaas- 
ter and hum illation to tlie Goiernmoiit and to the peopla on 
whose behalf it rules 
Ml I'p.wcelt said 

“Lord Metcalf had well jtnd that the banc of our svsteui 
w lb that the advantages wcio leaped by one class and the 
w ork w as done by another ” I 

Su Geoige Wmgato ' says with legate! 6otho presenl 
Si stem of expendituie 

‘ Taxes spent in the cauiitrj' from which they aie raised 
ire totally different m their eftect from taxes raised m one 
country and spent iii anothci In the former case the taxes 
collected irom the population are again returned 

to the industnoub oliibbob But the case is wholly 

different when the taxes are not spent in the oountri from 
which thej are raised . Thov constitute . an 

absolute loss and ectinction of the whole amount withdrawn 
trom the taxed couiitrv might as well be thrown 

into the sea Bucli is the nature ol the tribute we 

have so long evacted trom India From this 

explanation some taint conception miv bo formed of the 
cruel, crushing effect of the tribute upon India ” “ The 
Indian tribute, whether weighed in tlio scales ol justice, oi 
\ lewed m the light ol our own interest, will be found to be at 
variance with huiiianitj , with conimon sense, and with the 
roceised maxims ol economic science ’’ 


* House of Commons, 34/b/l&58 

t Speech in the Manchester Town Hall, 11-13' 1877 

* Hansard, vol 191, p 1841, 5/5/1868 

^ “ A. Few Words on our Financial Rolationa with India 
(Lundon, Richardson Bros , 18a9.) 
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Lord Lawience, Loid Giomer, Sir Auckland Colvm 
and othois dechie the extiemo poveity of Biitish India, 
and that aftei a hundred yeais of the administiation of 
e\pondituie hy the most highly-piaisad and most highly- 
paid service in the world — hy administrators drawn from 
the same class which serves in England 

Sir John Shore, as alieady stated, predicted a 
hundred j^eais ago that under the present system the 
benefits aie more than countcihalanoed by its evils. 

A Committee of five membeio'’’ of the Council of 
the Secretary of State foi India said, m 18G0, that the 
Biitish Govoruuicnt was exposed to the charge of 
keeping piomiso to the oar and breaking it to the hopg . 
and Lord Lybton i said, in 1S7S, the same, with gieatei 
emphasis, m a ]\Iinnto winch it is desirable the 
Commission should have 
Loid Lytton said , 

“ riio ol rirliiimeiit l^ so uiidolined, and ii'definiti* 

■ iliUgations on till* pirt ot tin <l(i\ eminent ot India towaids 
it*- N.iiivo subjoits aie s; oliMOui-ly diingorous, that no 
rnoner was the Att jitS'-en than the fiovernment began to 
le I'C means lor practic ilK cMiding the fulfilment ot ir 
tlndartlio ti rms ot the Act, wliiih iro studied and lud li 
heart b\ that imreasing ila-.s ot educated Natires whoso 
development the rrovirnmcnt tiiLoiiragos without being able 
rn sitisfv the aspir.itioiis of its evisting niumbers, e^ery such 
Native, it unco admitted to (Tosenimfiit employment in posts 
previously reserved to the coven inted soi ,ice, is entitled to 
I'pcct and claim appointment III the fair course of promotion 
to the highest post in that sen ice We all know that these 
ilamis and expectations necir can or will be fulfilled We 
ha\e had to choose between prohibiting them and cheating 
them, ind wo have i hose n the least straightforward course 

' Sii J P Willoughby, Ml Mangles, Mr Aibutlinot, 
-Mr MacNaughton. Sir E Perry 

'■ Repoit of the first Indian National Congiess, p 10 
II behev e this to be in a Minute 30/5/1878 | }) to w-hic h the 
Government ot India s Deapatcli of i/5/1873 refers Pai 
Koti rn [C 337h, XS70, p 1 5] 
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Ihe apphojtioa to Natives, ol the ooi ipetitivo exauiiuatioii 
,y»tem— as (.oiidiicteii in Englaiitl— and the recent icduotiou in 
ha ago at which candidates can compete are also manc 
lehberate and transparent subtertnges for stultifying the Act 
ind 1 educing it to a dead letter Sinuc I am writing con- 
identiallj , I do not hesitate to sav that hotJi the Govornraents 
d England and ot India appear to me, up to the present 
aonionl, unahle to ansvvei satidac torily the chaige of having 
nfcen evoiv means in their power of hieakiiig to the heart the 
' ords ot promise they had uttered to the ear. ” 

The Duke of Ai&yll saul 

“ I must say that wo have not fulhlled our dut\ or tin 
ironnses and engagements which wo have made. ” 

When Loid Noithbiook pleaded ^ (1883) the Act of 
Paihament of 1833, the Couit of Diiectoib’ explanatory 
le^patch and the great and solemn Proclamation of 1858, 
Lord Salisbury in reply said “ Mu lanh, I do not i,ee 
I lint IS the use of all this political IvjiJocnsu ” 1 

The Act for xvliich Macaulay sard “ I must say that 
rO the last day of my lifo I sliall bo proud of having been 
)U 0 of those who assisted in the framing of the Dill 
vhioh contains that olarrse , ” the clause which he called 
' that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause, ” and 
vhiclr Lord Lansdowne supported iti a noble speech as 
uTolvmg “the hapmess or misery of 100,000,000 of 
luman beings, ’’ and as “ confident that the strength of 
ihe Government would bo increased , and the great and 
nost solemn proclamation ot the Sovereign on behalf of 
ihe British nation are, according to Lord Salisbury 
political hypocrisy Gan there be a more serious and 
.njnrions aspersion on the justice and good faith of the 
British nation 

The Duke of Devonshire pointed out that it would 

* Speech m House of Lords, 11/3/1869 
' Hansard, vol 3TT, p 1792,9/4/1883 
, 16, p. 1798 
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not Ije wise to tell a patriotic Nati \0 that the Indians 
shall never have any chance “ eioept by their getting ad 
m the fiist instance of their European ruleia * " 

Eiom the beginning of British connection with India 
up to the piesent day India hag been made to pay for 
every possible kind of e\pandituro for the acquisition and 
maintenance of Batish Eule, and Britain has nevei con- 
tabutod her fair shaio (oiccept a small poition on few 
lare occasions, such as the last Afghan Wai) foi all the 
great benefits it has always derived from all such expendi- 
ture and “ bleeding ’’ oi “ slaving ” of India And so this 
is a part of the important mission of this Commission, to 
lastly apportion charge for purposes in w hich both coun- 
taes are interested 

Such are some of the “ accusations ” and “ mjuaous- 
aspersions being made on the justice and good faith of 
the British nation," while truly ‘‘ Great Britain is anx- 
ious to deal fairlv with India ’’ Justly does the Times 
I onclude that any curcailmont of the Eoyal Commisgion’s 
enquiry which might debar reasonable men from coming 
to a conclusion on these questions would be viewed with 
dissappointment in England and with deep dissatisfac- 
tion throughout India ” 

The Times is fuithei justified when Sir Henry 
Fowler himself complained of “ a veiy ationg indictment 
of the British Government of India ’’ having been 
" brought befoie the House and the country ” t And it 
IS this indictment which has led to the enquiry 

On the 10th of this month the Times, m a leadei on 
the conduct of the Tiansvaal with regard to trade and 

* House of Coninions, 23/8/18^3 
I House of Commons, 15/8/1891 
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lanchise, ends in these woids “ A. man may suffei’ the 
esfci lotion of his libel t\ with patience for the advance- 
nent of his material piosperity. He may saorifica mate 
lal piospenty for the sake of a liberty which he holds 
Qore valuable When his public rights and hia private 
ntaiests aie alike attacked the lestiaimng influences on 
vbieh the peace of civilised societies depends are dan 
'aiously weakened ” 

So, when the Indian finds that the piesent adminis- 
rtation and management of expenditure saciifice his 
nafcerial piospenty that ha has no voice in the ad- 
ninistration and management of the expenditure of his 
jountiy, and that overj burden is put upon his head 
done — when thus both “ his public lights and private 
Intel ests are ahko attacked the lestiaining influences on 
which the peaco of cmlised societies depends aio dan- 
geiously weakened ” 

8u Louis Mallet ends his Minute of 3rd February, 
187"), on Indian Land Eovonue with woids winch 
deseive attention as paiticularly applicable to the ad- 
ministration, management, and necessity of Indian 
expendituro * Ho says 

“By a perpetual mtertfrcnce with the operation of laws 
V Inch our own rule in India has set in motion, >ind whicli i 
vonture to thmk are essential to sucocss — by a constant habit 
of palliating symptoms instead of grappling with disease— mac 
we not be leaving to those who come after a task so aggravated 
bj our neglect or timiditv that w hat is ditfioult for us may bo 
impossible for them 

I undei stand thateveiy witness that comes befoie 
the Gommissiou will nob be considered as of any parti', 
or to support this or that side, but ds a witness of the 
'Comraission coming for the simple object of helping the 
* Par Return le 3086-1], 1881, p 13^ 
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Commission in finding out the actual whole truth of 
eveiy question undei consideration. 

I shall estearn it a favoui if, at the next meeting, 
you will he so good as to jilaoe this letter before the 
Commission, 1 may mention that 1 am sending a copy 
to eveiy memhei of the Commission, in oidei that they 
may lie made a-iniiiaintod hefoiehand with its content-^ 

Yours truly, 

DADIBIIAI NA.OHOII 
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Dl-\.R LuRD WeIiRY, —I now subaati to the OomLaia- 
31011 a Inithei lepiesenfcation upon the most important 
test of the present " Adnnnistiation and Management 
Dt Expendituie,” viz , its results 

Kindly oblige me b> laying it before the Commission 
rt the ne^t meeting I sfrall send a copy of it to every 
member of the Oommission As the reference to the- 
Oomrois&ion embraces a nrimboi of most vital questions 
— vital both to England and India — I am obliged to 
submit m> lepieseutation m paits, When I have 
finished I shall be willmg, if the Commission think it 
nacessaiy, to appear as a witness to be cross-examined 
upon my lopiesentations If the Commission think 
that I should he examined on each of representa- 
tions sepaiately, I shall be willing to he examined 

In the Act of 1858 (see EIII) Parliament piovided 
that among other information for its guidance the 
Indian anthoiities should la^ before it every jear “ A 
Statement prepared from detailed Eepoits from each 
Presidency and Distiicb in India, in such form as shall 
best exhibit the Moral and Material Progress and Condi- 
tion of India in each such Pioskleiioy ” Thereupon such 
Eeports were ordered by the Government of India to be 
prepared by the Government of each Presidency. 

As a beginning the Reports weio natiii ally imperfect 
m details In 1862, the Government of India observed 
“ There is a mass of statistics in the Adnimistration Ra- 
poits of the vaiious Local Governments but they 

are not compiled on any unifoim plan so aS*to show 
■* Submitted to the Welbv Ooin’iii'''<ion on ‘)tli lauuurv , 1896 
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the statistics of the Empiie ” (.i’m Con , June, ’62) 
The Statistical Committee, -winch the Gi^einment o£ 
Inclia had organised for the puiposo, pieparad ceitain 
Eorms of Tables, and aftei receiving leports on those 
foims fiom the diffeient C4ov0inments made a Kopoife 
to the Government of India, with levisad Eorms of 
Tables (Office Memoiandum, Financial Depaitment, No< 
1043, dated 2R/2/C6) The membeis of this Committee 
weio Mr A Giote, piosident, and Messrs G Campbell, 
I) Cowie, and G Smith 

I confine myself in this statement to the tables con- 
cerning only the mateiial condition of India, oi whac 
aio called “ Production and Distiibutioii " 

The following aie the table- piesciibod — 
PBODUOTION \N1> DISTEIBUTION 
FOEM 1>— AirEicoiiicnn 

Under a foimoi Section proMSioii is made foi intorma- 
tioii legarding soils so fai as nrtiiio is concerned 
and we bare now to do wich what the soil pro- 
duces, and with all that is necessary to till the soil, 
all of which is embraced undei the heads — Crop, 
Stock, Bent, and Production 

Crops Ceptivvted Acres, \cte vl or 
APPROMM\TC — 1 



Total 
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General 

Average 

FORM F3. 

Pncf of Pmd'tfr rind hhnin at ihc end of tlio uou) 

PaomioF —1 

P11C6 o{ Produce pai raaund o£ 80 lbs 




ugh Bullo 
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J-’noes — continued. 


ppi fliom 



j GoiiBial a''orago 


Note— T he general ulwractei of the staple of the distnct 
'.hould he stated as “ Cotton, Indigenous, ” “ Cotton, Now 
Orleans,” “Sugar, Ka^,’ " Sugai, Nelinod," “halt, Rook',” 
‘Salt, Saniber LaLo,’’ and so on 
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lb Will be seen tiom these tables that they aif 
sufficient foL calculating the total “ pioduetion ” of an> 
^lovinea with such additions for sundiy othei pioduce 
as may bo necossaiy, with suflioionb appioximacy to 
acamaoy, to supply the information which Paihament 
wants to know about the piogiess oi deterioration of 
the material condition of India 

Sir David Barhoui said, in loply to a question put 
by Sii James Peile — 

“ 3283 It does not 1)\ any means follow that people ai e 
starving because they are poor ' — Not in the least You must 
recollect that the cost ot the necessaries ot lite is \erv much 
loss in India than it is in England ” 

Now, the question is, whethei, e\en with this 
“ \eiy much less tost ” of the nocossariob and wants of 
life, tlieso nocessaiies and wants of life oven to an 
absolute amount, few as thev are, aie supplied h>, the 
"pioduction of the yeai ” Sii D Baibour and otheis 
■that speak on tins point liave not given any pioof that 
oven tliGse cheap and few wants aio supplied, with also 
a fan icservo loi bad seasons It is inosplicablo whj 
the Statistical Committoo failed to piesciihe the tables 
Joi the nocessaiy consumption — oi, as the heading of 
Foim D called " Distiibution ” — if they leally meant to 
givo Paihament sucli full infoimation as to enalile it to 
judge wliethei " the mass of the people,” as Loid Law- 
lence said, “ lived on scanty subsistence ” or not The 
Statistical Committee has thus inissed to ask this othei 
necessaiy information, f'", the wants of a common 
labouLsi to keep himself and his family in oidinaiy, 
healthy working condition — in food, clothing, sheltei, 
and other necessaiy ordinary social wants It is by the 
oompaxison of what is jjroduced and what is neecUd by 
the people eien foi the absolute necessaiiesof life (leave 
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alone any luxunes) that an> fcliiUB lilvo a fan idea of the 
oondifcion of the people can bo foimod In iny fiisfc 
iefctei to the Secietaiy of State foi India, of 24th May, 
1880, I have woiked out ns an illustiation all the neces- 
-,aiy tables both foi “ pi eduction " and “ distiibution,” 
j c , absolute necessaries, of life of a common labomer m 
Ir’uniab 

If the demands of Paihainani aie to be loyally 
supplied (which, unfortunately, is almost invariably not 
the attitude of Indian authoiities in matters concerning 
the welfare of the Indians and honoui of the Biitish 
name depending theieon) there is no leason whatever 
why the mfoimation lequued is not fully furnished by 
evQiy piovmco They ha\e all the necessaiy mateiials 
foi these tables, and they can easily supply the tables 
both for “ productiou ” and “ distribution ” oi necessary 
consumption, at the pi ices of the yeai of all necessayy 
wants Then the Statistical Depaitment ought to work 
up the aveiage poi head per annum foi the whole of 
India of both “ pioduction ” and “ distiibution ” Un- 
less such information is supplied, it is idle and useless 
to endeavour to persuade the Commission that the 
material condition of the people of Biitish India is 
impTOiTing It was said in the lettei of the Secietary 
of State for India to me of 9th August, 1830, that m 
Bengal means did not exist of supplying the mfoimation 
I desired Now that may have been the case m 1880, 
but lb is not so now , and I cannot understand why the 
Bengal Government does not give the tables of pioduo- 
fcion at all in its Administiation EepOrt The only 
table, and that the most impoitant one, lor which it 
was said they had not the means, and which was not 
given in the Administration Eepoit, is given m detail in, 
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le “ Statistical Abstiact of British India for 1893-4 ” 
Pari Bet [C 7,887] 1895), pp. 141-2 


No 73— ORors Under Cultivation in 1893-4 

(p 141) 

Administiation — Bengal 
ACRES 



1 

Wheat 1 

Other Food 
Grams (in- 
cluding 
Pulses) 

Other Food 
Crops 1 

1 

Sugar- j 

Coflae 

8,300,300 j 

1,630,300| 

11,636,000 

3,130,900 

1,083,400 

i 


ACRES — CO, if t nurd 


110,800 301,380 3 338,200 307,100 3,353 000 fill, 3( 


ACRES — continued 


Tobacco 

Cm- I 
chona j 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Total area 

Deduct area 
cropped j 

Actual area 
on which 
crops were 
grown 

730,500 

3,900 j 

434,900 

64,444 200^ 

10.456.900 

53,987,300 


Then, at page 142, theie is also given total area 
inder crops — of area under irrigation — ^64,444,200 
ores Ceitainly, if they can know tha total aiea, they 
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Then as bo the ciops pei acie of some of the pimcipal 
produce, they can have no diffloulty in asceitaining, and 
the puces ,iare all legulaily published of piincipal articles 
of food Theie can be no difficulty in obtaining the 
prices of ail puncipal produce The whole matter is 
too important to be so lightly tieated The extreme 
importance of this information can be seen from the 
fact that Parliament has demanded it by an Act, and 
that Sir Henry Powlei himself made a special and 
earnest challenge about the condition of the people 
He said in his speech on 15th August, 1894, when he 
promised the Select Committee — 

“ The question I wish to consider is whether that Govern- 
ment, with all its machinery as now existing m India, has oi 
has not promoted the general prosperity ot the people in its 
charge , and whether India is better or worse off by being a 
Province of the British Crown " 

And this IS the question to which an answer has 
to be given by this Commission — whether the present 
administration and management of the mihtary and 
Civil Expenditure mcuried in both countries, “ has or 
has not,” as one of its results, “ promoted the general 
piospeiity of the people ’’ of Biitish India , or is, or is 
not, the result of this administiation and management 
of expenditmo “ scanty subsistence ” for the mass of 
the people as admitted by Loid Lawiance, and " ex- 
treme poverty ” as stated by Lord Ciomer. Sii Auckland 
Colvin, and Sir David Baiboui among the latest Einanoe 
Mimsteis — a poverty compared with which even the 
most oppressed and misgoverned^ Eussia is piosperity 
itself, the income of which is given by Mulhall as 
above £9 per head pei annum, which Lord Cromer 
gives the income of British India as “ not more than 
Es. 27 per head per annum,” and I calculate as not 
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more than Es. 20 pei head per annum Even thia 
wi etched income, insuflicient as it is, is not all enjoyed 
by the people, but a poition nevei letums to them, 
theieby continuously though giadually diminishing 
their individual capacity foi pioduction Suiely, theie 
cannot be a moie impoitant issue botoie the Com- 
mission as to the lesnlt-. of the administiation and 
management of expendituie, as much oi even moie foi 
the sake of Biitain itself than loi that of India 

Before proceeding fuithei on the subject of these 
statistics it IS impoitant to considet the mattei of the 
few wants of the Indian in an impoitant aspect Is the 
few wants a reason that the people should not prosper, 
should not have better human wants and better human 
enjoyments ? Is that a reason that they ought not to pro- 
duce as much wealth as the British ^le producing here I 
Once the Britons were wandering m the forests of this 
country, and their wants were few , had they remained so 
for ever what would Britain haxe been to day ' Has not 
Biitish wealth grown a hundied time'r., as Macaulay has 
said And is it not a gieat condomnatiou of the present 
Biitish administiation of Indian ospeiidituio that the 
people of India cannot make an> wealth — worse than 
that, they must die off by millions, and ho underfed by 
scores Of millions, produce a wiotclied produce, and of 
that even somebody else must deprive them of a 
portion 1 

The Biitish fust take away then moans, incapaci- 
tate them fiom producing more, compel them to reduce 
then wants to the wretched moans that no left bo 
them, and then turn round upon them and, adding 
insult to injury, tell them “ Hea, you have few wants , 
you must remain poor and of few wants Have ybur 
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pound of rice — -oi, inoie generously, v,e would allow 
you 6 wo pounds of iice — scanty clothing and shelter It 
IS we who must have and would base gieafc human 
wants and human enjoyments, and you must slave and 
diudgefoi us like meie animals, as out beasts of burden ” 
Is it that the mass of the Indians have no light oi 
business to have any advancement in civilisation, m life 
and life’s enjoyments, physical, moial, mental and 
social? Must they always live to the brute’s level — 
must have no social expenses — is that all extiavagance,. 
stupidity, want of intelligence, and what not Is it 
seuously held, in the words of Loid Salisbuiy “They 
(the Natives of India) know peifectly well that they are 
governed by a supeiioi lace” (.Hansard, vol, 277, 9/4/83, 
page 1798), and that that supeiioi race should be the 
masters, and the Ipdians the slaves and beasts of bur- 
den 9 Why the British-Indian authorities and Anglo* 
Indians geneially (of course with honourable and wise 
exceptions) do every moital thing to disillusion the 
Indians at the idea of any supeiioiity by open violation 
and dishonour of the most solemn pledges, by subtle 
bleeding of the countiy, and by obstiueting at eveiy 
point any step desired by the British people for the 
welfare of the Indians I do hope, as I do believe, that 
both the conscience and the aspiiations of the Biitish 
people, their mission and chaige, which rt is often said 
Providence has placed m their hands, are to laise the 
Indians to their own level of civilisation and prosperity, 
and not to degrade themselves to the lowness of Oriental 
despotism and the Indians to mere helots 

I may here again point out some defects in these 
statistics so as to make them as accurate as they can 
possibly be made, in supplying the Commission with the 
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aecessaiy infoimation It is smpiising that Indian 
iughly-paid civilians should not undei stand the simple 
cUithmetic of aveiages , and that they should not coirect 
the mistake even aftei the Secietaiy of State for India 
foiwaided my lettei pointing out the mistake 

The mistake is this Supposing the puce of lice in 
one distuct is Re 1 poi maund, and in anothei district 
Rs I pel maund, then the aveiage is taken by simply 
addiny 3 and 1 and dividing by 2, making it to be Es 2 
pei maund, forgetting altogathei to take into account 
tlie quantities sold at Es .1 and Ee 1 lespectively 
Supposing the quantity sold at Re 1 jiei maund is 
1,000,000 uiaunds and that sold at Es d is onI> 50,000 
inaunds, tlieii the couect avoiago will he — 

Maunds Iti l!s 

1,000,1100 A 1=1,000,000 

50,000 A 3-- 150,000 
Total 1,050,000 1,150,000 

which Will giveEe 1 l-h pel uiauiid, instead of the m- 
coiieot Es 2 jiei maund, as.io made out by simply 
adding 1 and ) and dividing by 2 

111 my “ Po\eit> of India” I hate given an actual 
illustiatioii (s/ipin pp 3-4) The aveiago puce of iice 
in tlio Administiation Eepoit ot the Gontial Provinces 
foL 18G7-S was made out to he, by the w long method, 
Es 2-12-7, while the couect puce was only Rs 1-8 
Also the couGct iveiage of pioduce w'as actually 
759 lbs per acie, when it w'as lueoiiectly made out to 
be 570 lbs pei acio Ceitainly tliare is no excuse for 
such aiithnietical mistakes m infoimation leqmied by 
Paihament foi tho most important purpose of ascoi taming 
the result of the Biitish Administration of the expendi- 
ture of a vast country 
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In the same way aveiages are taken of wages without 
consideiing how many earn the diffeient wages of 1:, 2, 

3 or moie annas pei dav and foi how many days in the 
yoai 

In the lush Commission you youiself and the Chair- 
man have noticed this fallacy 

Wifnrss, Di T W Gkimsham' 

Question “JOls (Lord Welbv) Do vou take a mean puoe V 
—I take a mean price betw een highest and lowest 

3938 (Chairman) An cmthmetual ineaii price without 
reterence to the iiuantitips*'— Yea 

3937 (Lord Welby) For instance, supposing tor nine 
months theie had heen a low price, and the remammg three a 
high price, the mean would hardly lepre sent a real mean, would 
it ■' —You are correct in a certain sense 

Te\de — Totals aia taken of both impoits and 
expoits togethei and any inciease in these totals is pointed 
out as pi oof of a flouiishmg tiade and inoi easing benefit 
when in leality it is no such thing, but quite the reverse 
altogethei I shall evplain what I mean 

Suppose a moi chant sends out goods to a foreign 
country which hate cost him ^2,000 He naturally eK- 
pects to get back the 01,000 and some piofit, say 15 per 
cent , ?d, he expects to receive back £1,150 Tins will 
be all right , and suppose he sends out more, say £2,000 
woith, the next yeai and gets back his £2,300, then it is- 
leally an incieasing and piofitable trade But suppose a 
mei chant sent out goods worth £1,000 and gets hack 
£S00 instead of £1,150 or anything above £1,000 , and 
again the second year lie sent £2,000 woith and got back 
£1,600 To say that such a trade is a nourishing or 
profitable trade IS simply absuid To say that because, 
the total of the expoits and impoits of the fiist yeai 
was £1,800, and the total of the exports and imports in 
the second yeai was £3,600, that theiefore it was 



a cauo 0 for ie]oicing, when in reality it is simply a 
straight way to bankruptcy with a loss of ;G200 the 
first yeai, and £400 the second year (leaving alone 
profits), and so on Such is the condition of British 
India Instead of getting back its exports with some 
profit, it does not get back even equal to the exports 
themselves, but a great deal loss eveiy year Why 
then, it may be asked, does India not go into bankruptcy 
as any merchant would inevitably go And the reason 
IS very simple The oidinary meichant has no power 
to put his hand in other persons’ pockets, and make up his 
losses But the despotic Government of India, on the 
one hand, goes on inflicting on India uncoasing losses 
and drain by its unnatuial administration and manage- 
ment of expendituie, and, on the othei hand, has the 
power of putting its hands unhindeied into the pockets 
of the poor taxpaj ei and make its account square 

While the real and principal cause of the suffei- 
ings and poverty of India is the deprivation and diam 
of its resources by foreignois by the present system 
of expendituie, the Anglo-Indians generally, instead 
of manfully looking this e\il in the face, ignore it 
and endeavour to find all sorts of othei e''cuse8 It is 
leiy necessary that the Commission should have the 
opportunity of faiily consideiing those excuses Now, 
one way I can deal with them would be for myself to 
lay them down as I understand them , or, which is far 
better, I should deal with them as they aie actually put 
foith by some high Anglo-Indian official As I am in a 
position to do so, I adopt the second course A high 
official of the position of an 13 ndei -Secretary of State 
for India and Governor of Madras, Sir Grant Duff, has 
already focussed all the oflicnl reasons in two papers ho 
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confcribufced to the Gontcniporary Review, and I have 
answeied them in the shvee Review in 1S87 I cannot 
thei afore do better than to embody my leply heie, 
omitting fiom it all peisoual lemaiks or otbeia nrale- 
vant to the piosent purpose In connexion with my 
reply, I may eiplain here that it is because I have taken 
in it -61 =" Ila 10 that the incidence of taxation is set 
down as 6i pei head pei annum, while Sir H Fowlai’s 
estimate only 2s Qd pel head at the present dopiessed 
exchange and excluding land- re venue Sii H Fowler’s 
excludes land revenue from the incidence as if land 
levenue. by being called “ lent,” lained from heaven, and 
was not laised as much from the pioduction of the 
countiy as any othei pait of the levenue The fact of 
the mattei is that in Biitish India as m every othei 
countiy, a ceitam portion of the production of the 
countiy IS taken by the State, under a variety of names 
— land tax or rent, salt revenue, excise, opium, stamps, 
customs, assessed taxes, post olhee surplus, law and 
justice surplus, etc , etc In some shape or other so 
much IS taken tiom the production, and which forms the 
incidence of taxation The evil which India suffers from 
is not in what is raised oi taken from the “ production ” 
and what India, under natural administration, would be 
able to give two oi three times <jivei, but it is in the 
manner m which that revenue lo spent under the piesent 
unnatural administiation and management of expendituie 
whereby there is an unceasing ‘bleeding” of the country 
My reply to Su Giant Duff was made in 1887 This 
bungs some of the figures to a later date than my cor- 
respondence with the Secietaiy of State for India 
Single-handed I have not the time to work out figures 
to date, but I shall add after wards some figures which I 
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liave alieady woiiied out foi latei than 1887 I give 
below my leply to Su Giant Duff as I have alieady 
indicated above 


All the hubjeotb tieated in the following extiacts aie 
the dnect cousequoiices of the present system of ‘'the 
administration and management of expenditure in both 


oountues ” It is fiom this point of view that I gno 
these extracts (See my loplji, in August and Novembei. 
1887, to Sii Giant Dull, sapid, pp 231-272) 

1 give below some of the latest figuies I alieady 
have to compaie tlie losults ot the adnunistiation of ev 
pendituie in India with those of other paite of the 
British Empire 

Ton Yj- (is83-LS93) 

Imports (in- Jvvpoits (in- Excess of I’cr- 
( hiding Gold iludiiig Gold Imports over icnt- 
Cuuntrits andSlivii) and Sihei ) Exports ago ot 
Trade 

i i £ Profits 


United Kiiig- 
doni 

(Par Ret [C 
7,14d] Iba) ) 

Aiistr il isi.t Ii4,l,4.t)3,d7'> 
Nortli Aiiioric tn 
Coluni s Jo4,9l>3,47d 

iStraits f3ut- 

tleiiu'iits Ii)4,()]"5,t)l i 

(Pdi Ret[C 
7, 144] 1893 ) 


a, .03,603.140 


105,063,294 
IH 781,667 


1,044,351.001 32 

61,197 340 10 5* 

49,900,179 2 4 4 

22,831,976 U 5 


• Australasia is a largo gold and silver exporting eountrv 
Profits on this are a verv small pereontago The prolits on 
other prod nee or inorcliaiidisp will In I irger than 10 3 per cent , 
and it should also be borne in mind tbat'Aiistralasia, hko India 
IS a borrowing country, and a poi tiun ot its exports, like that of 
India, goes for the pa\ mmit ot inteiest on foreign loans Still, 
It not onlj pass ill th.it interest Irom the profits ot trade*, but 
secures for itself also a balance ot 10 5 per cent profits, while 
India must not only lose ill its profits of trade but also Rx 
170,000,000 01 Its o\v n produi e Were India not “ bleeding ” 
politically it would also be in a similar condition of paying foi its 
loaus and sec uring something lor itself out of the trade profits 
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Gate op Good Hope and Natal I cannot give 
figuies as the gold biought into the Colonies fiom Trans- 
vaal IS not included in the impoits , while exports include 
gold and silvei 

Natal In tins also goods m tiansit are not in- 
cluded in impoits, although included in exports 

British India Fai fiom any excess of imports 
01 tiade profits, theie is, as will be seen fuither on 
actually a large deficit in impoits (Ex 774,099,570) fiom 
the actual exports (E\ 944,279,318) Deficit from its 

own pioduce (Ex 170,179,748) — 18 per cent 

India 

Particulars of the Trade of India and the losses of 
the Indian people of British India , or. The Drain 
TEN Ye ars (1880-1892) (Retuin [C 7,193,] 1893 ) 

India s total Exports, 
including Treasure 

Rx 944,279,318 

„ 188,855,863 Add as m othei countries, sav 20 per cent 

excess of imports or profits (U K is 32 

pel cent ) 

Rx 1,133,133 181 or the amount which the imports should 
be But 

„ 774,099,570 only aie the actual imports 

Rx 359,035,611 is the loss of India for which it has not 
recened back a single farthing either 
lu Merchandise or treasure 

Now, the question is what has become of this 
Ex 359,000,000 which India ought to have received 
but has not leoeived 

This amount includes the payment of interest on 
1 ailway and other public works loans. 

Owing to oui impoverishment, our utter helpless- 
ness, subjection to a despotism without any voice in the 
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administration of our expenditure, our inability to males 
any capital, and therafoie, forced to submit to be exploit- 
ad by foreign capital, eveiy farthing of the above amount 
IS a loss and a diain to Biitish India We have no choice , 
the whole position is compulaoiy upon us It is no 
simple mattei of business to us It is all simply the 
result of the despotic admmistiation of expendituie of 
our lesouices 

Still, howevei, let us considei those loans as a 
mattei of liusmess, and seo what deduction we should 
make from the abo\e amount 

The loans for public woiks during the ten yeaio 
(Par Hot [c 7193] 1893, p 298) are — Rx 34,350,000 
(This IS taken as Rs 10 = £1 — p 130), or £34,350,000 
This amount is leceived by India, and foims a pait of 
its imports 

The interest p,iid duiing the ten jeais in England 
IS £57,700,000 This amount, being paid by India, 
foims a pait of its exports The account, then, will 
stand thus — 

India received or imported as lo.rns £34,350,000 
in the ten joais India paid or exported as interest 
£57,700,000, leaving an excess of exports as a business 
balance £23,350,000, Ol, say, at average K 4d per rupee 
Rx 37,360,000 

This export made by India in settlement of pubhc 
works loans interest account may be deducted from the 
above unaccounted amount of Rx 359,000,000, leaving 
a balance of E\ 321,610,000 still unieceived by India 

The next item to he considei ed is public debt 
(other than toi pubhc works) This debt is not a busi- 
ness debt in any possible way It is simply the^politi- 
cal burden put upon India by force for the very acquisi- 
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tion und maiutenanca of the Hiitish Rule It is entirely 
owing to the evil adminibtiation of expenditure in put- 
ting eveiy huiden on India Make an allowance foi 
even this foiced tiibute 

The public debt of India (excluding public works) 
incuiied during the tan yeais is 616,000,000, (p 298), 
of which, say, ±3,000,000 has inteiest to be paid in 
London (I do not know how much is laised m India 
and how much m England I think 1 asked the India 
Office foi this, but it IS difficult to get definite infoima- 
tion fiom it) The infceiesb paid in London duiing the 
ten yeaifa is €28,000,000 This ioims p<ub of the exports 
of India The £8,000,000 of the debt incuuod duiing 
the ten yeais foim pait of the imports of India, leaving 
a balance of, say, £21,000,000 On public debt account 
to be fuithei deducted from the last balance of unaocount- 
ed loss of Rx 321,010, OO'O, taking, £21,000,000, at Is 4fZ 
pel lupee will give about Rv 33,000,000, which, deduct- 
ed fiom Es 321,640,000, will still leave the unaccount- 
ed loss 01 diam of Rx 288,000,000 I lepeat that as far 
as the economic eftect on India of the despotic adminis- 
tration and management of expenditure under the 
British Rule is concerned, the whole smount of Rx 
339,000,000 i-- a diam from the wietchod lesouroas of 
India 

But to avoid contiONorsy, allowing for all public 
debt (political and commercial), tbeio is still a clear loss 
01 dram of Rx 288,000,000 m ten yens, with a debt of 
£210,000,000 hanging round her neck besides 

Rx 2rf8.(X)0,000 is made up of Rx. 170,000,000 
from the very blood or produce of the country itself, 
and Rx 118,000,000 from the profits of trade 

It must be also romerabeied that freight, insurance. 
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and other ohaitjes after shipment aie not calculated in 
the expoits fiom India, eveiy taitbing of which is taken 
by England When these items aie added to the expoits 
the actual Ipss to Butish India will be much larger than 
the above calculations I may also explain that the item 
of stores, is accounted for in the abo\e calculations 
The expoits include pajment for these stoies, and im- 
ports include the stores The whole of the above loss 
and burden of debt has to be home by only the Indian 
taxpayers of Bnti'.h l7iiha The Native States and 
then capitalists, hankeis, merchants, or manufacturers 
and the European capitalists, merchants bankers, or 
manufacturers get back their full profits 

la the abose calculation I have taken 20 per cent 
as what ought to be the excess of itnpoits under natural 
circumstances, lust as the excess of the United Kingdom 
IS 32 pei cent Eut suppose I take e\en lo per cent 
instead of 20 pei cent , then the excess of imports 
would be, say, Ex 311,000,000 instead of nearly' 
Ex 359,000,000 From this Ex 311,000,000, deduct, 
as above, Ex 37,000,000 for public woiks account and 
Ex 33,000,000 for political public debt account, their 
will still be a loss oi diain of Ev 241,000,000 in ten 
years 

Strictly considered in India’s helpless condition, 
there has been a diain of its wealth to the extent of 
Ex 360,000,000 m the ten years 

But, as I have said, to avoid all futile confrorersy, 
after allowing fully tor all debt, there is still a drain of 
Ex 241,000,000 or Ex 24,000,000 a year duimg the ten 
years 

But it must be also remembered that besides the 
whole of the above dram, either Ex 359,000,000, or 
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Ex. 241,000,000, theie is also the turthei loss of all that 
IS consumed m India itself by foieigneis so far, to the 
deprivation and exclusion of the childien of British 
India 

Now, let it ho once moie undeistood that there can 
be no ob 36 ction to any capitalist, oi. bankei, oi mei chant, 
01 manufacture! going to India on his own account and 
making any piohts there, if wc me aho left free to do 
our best in fan competition, but as long as we aie im- 
poverished and made utterly helpless in oui economic 
condition hy the forced and unnatural piesent system of 
the admimstiation and management of expenditure, the 
whole profits of foreigners (European or Indian) is 
Biitish India’s iriepaiahle loss 

The moral, therefore, of this phenomenon is that 
Sii John Shore’s prediction of 1787, about the evil effect 
of foreign domination by the adoption of the present 
system of the admmistiation and management of ex- 
penditure, IS amply and deplorably fulfilled Truly has 
Macaulay said “ The heaviest of all yokes is the yoke 
of the stranger ” It cannot be otherwise under the 
existing administration and management of expenditure. 
What an enormous sum, almost beyond calculation, 
would British India’s loss amount to in the present cen- 
tury (leaving alone the last centmy of unparalleled cor- 
ruption, plunder, and oppiession by Europeans) when 
calculated with compound interest > A tremendously 
" cruel and crushing” and destructive tribute indeed 1 

With regard to the allegation that the fall in ex- 
change has stimulated exports from India, here are a 
few figures which tell their own tale 

Exports m 1870-1 
” 1890-1. 


Rx 64,690,000 
Rx 103,340,000 
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oi au increase of about 60 per cent This ib the inoiease 
m the 20 years of the fall of exchange 

Now take 1850 exports £18,700,000 

„ „ 1S70 „ £64,690,000 

1 e , an inciease of neaily 34 times Was this incieasa 
owing to fall in Exchange ' There was then no such 
fall m Exchange And what good was this inciease to 
India ? As shown above, in ten i ears only she has been 
drained to the extent indicated, besides what is eaten in 
the countiy by those who aie not hei children The 
inciease m tiade, excepting that of Native and Fioiitiei 
States, IS not natuial and economic foi the b^efit of 
the people of Brittih India It is mostly only the toim 
in which the increasing crushing tubule and the tiade- 
profits and wants of foioigneis aie piovided by the poor 
people of Butish India, the ma&ses of whom live on 
scanty subsistence, and aie ill-fed, ill clothed, and ill- 
habited hewers of wood and iliawers of water foi them 
But theie is another most important consideration 
still remaining 

While Butish India is thus ciushed bv a heavy* 
tribute which is exacted by the upper classes and which 
must end in disastei, do the British industrial people, or 
the 'great mass, deme such benefit as they ought to 
derive, with far greater benefit to England itself, besides 
benehttiug India ’ 

Here is this wretched result so fai as the producers 
of British and Irish produce are concerned, or the 
British trade with India is concerned 

In 1893, all British and lush produce exported to 
all India is only £28,800,000 tor a population of 
285,000,000 or 2s per head per annum. But a large 
portion of this goes to the Native States and fron- 
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tiei teiiitoiies Biitish Tncliin suli|8ctis tbemselve'j 
(221,000,000) will be found to take haidlv a shilling or 
fifteen pence worth pei head pet annum And this is 
all that the Biitish people export to Butisli India. If 
Biitish India weie moie iighteously tieated and allowed 
to piospet, Biiti&h pioduce will be e’jpoited to Biitish 
India as much or a gieat deal mote than what the 
British people are expoiting to the whole world A 
word to out Lancashire friends If they would open 
their eyes to their true interests, and give up squabbling 
about these wretched cotton duties, they would see that 
a market of 230,000,000 people of British India, besides 
the 04,000,000 of the Native States, will require and 
take (if you take your hand off then throat), more than 
Lancashire will be able to supply Look at the wretched 
Lancashire trade with the poverty-stricken British 
Indians — 

In 1891-3 India imported jam £2,683.810 1 
Manufactures £33,943,013 J " 

fOL a population of 285,000,000, or about Is 9rZ per head 
per annum But if you deduct Native States and Fron- 
tier States, it will possibly be Is per head foi Biitish 
India Why should it not he even bl or more per head 
if Biitish India be not bled ” And Lancashne may 
have £250,000,000 or more of trade instead of the 
wretched £25,000,000 Will Lancashne evei open its 
eyes and help both itself and India to be piospeious 
Argument op Population 
Increase from 1881 to 1891 — 

Increase Per 

„ Squaie Mile 

England and Wales . 11 6 par cent 500 

British India 9 7 „ 23 q 

In 1801, the population of England and Wales 
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(Mulhall’s Dictionary, p 4.44) was 8,893,000, say 

9.000. 000 

In 1884, tbe population was 27,000,000 (Bail Eefe 
Ic 7, 143], 1893), 01 thiee timos as much as in 1801 
The income of Bnglantl and Wales fMuI , p 320) in 
1300 was £230,000,000 

In 1884, while the population incieasecl to 

27.000. 000 or thiee times that of 1801, the income in- 
cieased to £976,000,000 (Mul , p 321). or nearly 
times that of 1810 

The population of Englanrl and Wales (Mul , p 444) 
m J672, was 5,500,000. The income in 1664 (Mul , p 
120) was £42,000,000 

In 1884, (Mul, p 321), population 27,000,000, 
increased five times income £976,000,000, increased 
more than twenty-thiee times 

In compaiison with eaihei times Macaulay said 
^Sitpra, p 269) “While oui numbeis ha%e increased 
tenfold, our wealth has lucioased hundiedfold ” 

These facts do not show that moiease of population 
has made England pooiei On the contraij, Macaulaj 
tiuly says “ that the advantages arising fiom the pi ogress 
of civilisation have far more than counteibalanced the 
disadvantages arising from the progress of population " 
Why, then, under the admmistiation of the “ gieat- 
ost ’’ and most highly-paid soiviee in the woild, deiived 
f rom the same stock as the admimsti atois of this counti y, 
and, as Mr Bright says, “ whose praises aie so constant- 
ly sounded m this House,” is India, after a long 
period at present the most “ extremely poor” country 
in the world ’ And yet how can the result he otherwise 
under the existing admmistiation and management of 
expenditure, based upon the evil principle that “ India 
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must bo bled ’ ’’ The fault ib not of tho officials. It ih 
the evil and outiageous system of expendituie, which 
cannot but produce such pernicious and deplorable 
results, which, if not remedied m time, must inevitably 
bring about a letribution the extent and disaster of which 
can hardly be conceived Officials over and over again tell 
us that the lebouices of India aie boundless. All the 
resouices of civilisation have been at their command, and 
here is this wi etched and ignominious lesult — that while 
England has gone on mcieasing in wealth at a graatei 
progiess than in population, India at this moment is fai 
pooler than even the misgoveined and oppiessedEussia, 
and pooiei oven than Turkey in its annual pioduotion, 
as Loid Oiomer pointed out in 1882 

I think I need not say anything moie upon the first 
part of our Eeforence If I am required to be oross- 
esamined on the representations which I have submit- 
ted, I shall then say whatevei moie may ho necessary 
lor me to say 

I have shown, by high authorities and by facts and 
figures, one result of the existing system of “ The admi- 
nistration and management of the Military and Cml 
Expenditure incuned under tho authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council, or of tlie Government 
of India ” — ivo , the most deplorable evil of the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the people of British India — suici- 
dal and dishonourable to British name and rule, and 
destructive and degrading to tho people of British India, 
with a “ helot system ” of administration instead of that 
of British citizenship 

The following remarks in a leader of the Timts of 
16th December, 1895, in connection with the Transvaal, 
is, short of compulsory service, applicable with ten times 
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more foice to the Biitisli Buie of British India The 
Timas says — 

“ The time is. past even m South Africa ^^hen a helot system 
* of administration organised for the exclusive advantage of a 
privileged minority can long resist the foice of enlightened 
public opinion It President Kiugerieally possesses any of 
those statesmanlike qualities which are sometiines ascribed to 
him, he will hasten to accept the loyal oo-operation of these 
Omttandies, wlio have already done so much and who are 
.inxious to do more for the prosperity and piogress of the 
South African Republic ” 

I would apply fcliia to Biitish India The time is 
past m Butwh India whan a “ helot system of adminis- 
tration," organised for the exclusive advantage of a 
piivileged minoiity, and existing to*thegieat dislionout of 
the Biitish name for a contuiy and a half, can long 
resist the foice of enlightened public opinion, and the 
dissatisfaction of the people themselves If the British 
statesmen of the present day possess those statesmanlike 
qualities which the statesmen of 1831 showed about 
India — to “ bo just and feai not,” which the gioat Pro- 
clamation of LS3S pioelaimod to the world, and which 
Sir H Fowler so lately (3/9/93) described as having 
the couiage of keeping our woid” — they will hasten 
to accept the loyal co-operation of the people of India, 
with whose blood mainly, and with whose mopey entire- 
ly, has the British Indian Empiie been both built up 
and maintained , fiom whom Biitain has drawn thou- 
sands of millions, oi untold wealth calculated with in- 
terest , who for Eiitish righteousness w'ould letmn the 
most dovoted and patriotic loyalty foi than own sake, 
and whose prosperity and piogiess, as Loid Eoborfcs 
said, being indissolubly bound up with those of Britain, 
would result m laigely inoieasmg the piospeiity of the 
British people themselves, in the stability of the British 
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Eule and in the ledemption of the honour and good name 
of Britain fiom the dishonour of many broken pledges 
The deplorable evil result of the piesent “ administration 
aid management of evpendituio,” in violation of solemn 
pledges, IS so subtle, so artistic, so unobseivably “ bleed- 
ing,” to use Lotd Salisbury’s r\ord, so plausibly masked 
with the face of beneficence, and being unaccompanied 
with any open compulsion or violence to person or pio- 
peity which the world can see and be horrified with, 
that, as the poet says — 

“Those loftv souls have telescopic eyes, 

That see the smallest speck of distant pam. 

While at their foot a world of agonv, 

Unseon, unheard, unheeded, writhes m vam ” 

—(heat Thoughts 31/8/95. 

Eton a papei like the Piuncet of Allahabad (21/9/95) 
which cannot he accused of being opposed to Anglo- 
Indian views, lecogmses that India “ has also peihaps to 
undergo the often subtle disadvantages of foreign rule ” 
Yes, it IS those, “ sichtlo disad\ antages of foieign rule ” 
which need to lie grappled with and lemoved, if the 
connection between India and England is to be a blessing 
to both, instead of a curse This is the great and noble 
task for our Coiumission Eoi, indeed, it would be wise 
to ponder whether and how far Lord Salisbury’s — a 
statesman’s — words at the last Lord Mayor’s dinner, 
apply to British India He said — 

“ That above all treaties and above all combinations of av- 
ternal powers ‘ the nature of things ' if you please, or ‘ the 
providence of God ' if you please to put it so, has determined 
that persistent and constant misgovernment must lead the 
Government which follows it to its doom , and while I readily 
admit that it is quite possible tor the Sultan of Turkey, if he 
will, to govern all his suhiects in justice and in peace, he is not 
c*j.empt, more than any other potentate from the law that In- 
justice will bring the highest on earth to rum ’’ 

The adminisbration of expenditure should be based 
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on this piinciple, as Sir Louis Mallet (c 3086 — l) 1881, 
p 142, has said — 

“ If India IS bo be maintained and rendered a 
permanent portion of the Biitish Empiie, this must be 
accomplished in some othei way than by placing our 
tutiue reliance on the empuical aits of despotism " and 
not on those low motives of making India as simply an 
exploiting giouud foi oui "boys” as Sii C Crosstb- 
waite desiied when he bad tbe candoiii of expiessing 
the motive of Biitisli action when speaking about Siam 
at the Society of Aits(iol 39 — 19 2 92 — p 280) All 
that gentleman cared for was this “The leal question 
was who was to get tbe trade with them and how we 
could make the most of them, so as to had fiesh mat- 
Lets foi oui goods and (dso foi those supci- 

iImohs uitirk’s Ilf llii> pic'^ent dait, mn Jny-, ” ftha italics 
aie mine), as if the whole woild was cieated simply foi 
supplying mail ets to tbe one people and employment 
to then liojs 8till, liowevei, you can bare ton times 
inoie trade than you have at piesout with India, far 
moie than you have at present with the whole world, if 
you act on lines of iighteoiisness, and east off tbe second 
mean motue to en-jLive othoi people to guo employment 
to your " l)oys,’’ which certainly is not the motive of the 
British people The short of the wdiole mattoi is, that 
under the present evil and iinriglitaous administration of 
Indian expenditure, the romance is the benofaeence of 
the Butish Eule, the ie<ility is the " bleeding ” of the 
British Eule Under a iightoous " administration of ex- 
peuditme," the leality will be the blessing and benefit 
both to Britain and India, and fai more trade between 
them than we can form any conception of at piesent 
Yours tiuly, 

Dvdaehm Naoboji. 



Ill 

THE APPORTIONMENT OF CHARGE 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OF 
INDIA/' 

Deae Loed Wele\, — I now request your favour 
of laying before the Commission thi^i letter of m\ 
views on the seeonil pait of the Eefeienoe, vi^ , “The 
apportionment of charge between the rrovernments of 
the United Ivingdom and of India for purposes m ivluch 
)joth are interested ” 

The woid England, or Britain, is always used bj 
lue as embracing the United Kingdom 

I do not know w'hethoi there is any poitioh of the 
Indian charge (either in this country or in India) in 
which Britain is not interested The one chief obieot 
of the whole expenditure of Government is to govern 
India in a way to secuie internal law and order and 
external protection Now, in both internal law and 
order and external protection, the interests of Britain 
are great or rather greater than those of India 
That India is piotected from lawlessness and disorder is 
unquestipnably a great boon and benefit to it But 
ordeily or disorderly India shall alwa\s remain and 
exist where it is, and will shape its own destiny somehpw, 
well or badly. But without law and order British Eule 
will not be able to keep its existence in India. British 
Eule in India is not even like Eussian Eule in Eussia 
* Submitted to the Welby Commission on 15th Eabruarv, 

1S9G 
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However bad aud oppressive the lattei may be, whatever 
1 evolution or Nihilism there may oecm, whatevei civil 
wars 01 secret disastois may take place, the Eussians and 
then Buleis remain all the same in Eu&sia, only that 
power changes fiom one hand into anothei, oi from one 
foim into anothei Only a few days ago (iSth January, 
1396) the Eussian Tsai, styling himself ‘‘ Empeier and 
\utociat of all the Eussias, ” issued a Manifesto foi his 
Coronation as follows — 

“ Bv the grace of God wc, Nicholas II, Eraporor and Auto- 
ciat of all the Russias, etc , make known to all our faithful 
subjects that, with the help of the Almightv, we have resolved 
to place upon ourselves the Crown, in May next, m the An- 
I lent Capital of Mos'-ow , after the example of the pious 
Monarchs our foiefathers, ind to receive the Hol\ Sacrament 
according to established ns ige , uniting with ns in this Act our 
most beloved consort the Empress Alexaridia Feodoiovua 

“ We call upon all our loyal subjects on the forthcoming 
solemn day of Coronation to share in our jo> and to join ns in 
offering up fervent prujers to the Gi\er of all good that He max 
jiour out upon us tbegiftof the Holy 'sjnrit, that He may streng- 
then our Empire, and direct us to the footsteps of our parent 
ot imperishable memorj, xvliose lite and labours tor the welfare 
ol our beloved fatlierlund will alwajs remain a bught e ample 
“ Given at St Petersburg, this first day ot Tanuary in the 
j car of Our Lord 189b, and the second year of our reign 
“Nicholas ' 

— The imic', 20th January, 189b 

Now, blood IS thickei than water Notwithstanding 
all the autocratic oppression that the Eussian people 
may have suffeied foi all past time, evoiy soul will rise 
to the call, and lejoice m the joy of the occasion And, 
whether the present system of government and power 
onduies or vanishes, the Eussian Buie — whatevei form 
it takes — will always he Eussian, and foi the Eussians 
Take England itself It beheaded one kmg, ban- 
ished another, turned out its Pailiament at the point of 
the bayonet, had civil wais of various duiations, and 
disasters. Whatever was the change, it was English Eule 
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for Englishmen But the Biitish m India is quite a 
diSeient thing They aie aliens, and any disaster to 
them theie has entirely a different lesult In the veiy 
first papei that was lead before the East India Associa- 
tion of London (2/5/1867) I said — 

“ No propliet is required to foretell the ultimate result of a 
struggle between a discontented tuo hundred inilhons and a 
hundred thousand foreign bayonets A drop of water is in igni- 
ficant, but an avalanche mav sometimes carry everything before 
It The race is not always to the swift A disaffected nation 
may fail a hundred times, and may rise again , but one or two 
Te\ erses to a toreigiier cannot but ha fatal Every failure of the 
Natives, adding more burdens, will make them the more ini- 
pat-ient to throw oft the foieign yoke " 

Can the British Soveieign call upon the Indians as 
she can call upon the Biitish people, or as the Enssian 
Tsai can call upon the Eussians, to share in her joy ’ Yes, 
on one condition The people of India must feel that 
though the English Soieieign and people are not kindred 
in biith and blood, they are kindled in sympathetic 
bpmt, and just in dealing , that, though they aie the 
step-mother, they tieat the step childieu with all the 
affection of a mothei — that the Butish Eule is their own 
rule The affection of the Indian people is the only 
solid foundation upon which an alien lule can stand 
firm and duiablo, oi it may some day vanish like a 
dream. 

To Biitam all the law and older is the very breath 
of its nostiils m India With law and order alone can 
it live m India. Let theie arise disorder and violence 
tomorrow, and what will become of the small number of 
Europeans, official and non-olficial, without even any 
direct battles oi military struggle ’ 

If a thoroughly intelligent view of the position of Bri- 
tain m India is taken the inteiests of Britain are equally 
vital, if not far moie vital, m the maintenance of good and 
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satisfactoiy government, and of law and older, than those 
of India , and, m a just view, all the charge or cost in 
both countiies of such good government and law and 
oidei in India should he appoitioned between the two 
countries, accoiding to the importance of respective 
inteiests and to the piopoition of the means oi capa- 
city of each paitner m the benefit 

Ceitainly, no fan and just-mindod Englishman would 
say that Biitam should hare all the gam, glory and eveiy 
possible benefit of wealth, wisdom, and woiK of a mighty 
EmpiiOi and the price or cost of it should be all bur- 
dened on the shoulders of India 

The collect judgment upon oui second part of the 
lefeience will depend upon the fundamental piinciple 
upon which the British Aclministiation ought to stand 
1 Is Biitish Eulo foi the good of both India and 
Biitain, and a lule of justice and iighteoijsness ’ or. 

Is the BiitishEule soleh foi the benefit of Britain 
at the destiuotion of India — oi, in othei woids, the oidi- 
naiy lule of foieign despotism, "the heaviest of all yokes, 
the iokoot the stiangei ” (ilacaulay) '' 

The fiibt 15 the as owed and delilierate desiie and 
solemn pi omise and pledge of the Biitish people The 
second is tlie peifoimance by the seivants of the 
British nation — the Indian authoiities — m the system 
of the aclministiation adopted and identlessly pursued 
by them 

The piesent Biitish -Indian s\ stem of aclministiation 
would not take long to degeneiate and lun into the Eus- 
sian system aucl tiouhles, but foi the check and diag of 
the Biitish public wish, opinion, and voice 

Now, my whole aigumont in this lepiesentation 
will be based on the hist principle— 1 1. , the good of both 
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ndia and England and inslice and lighfeeousnass I 
ould, fcheiefore, dispose of the second in a brief mannoi 
-that the second (England’s benefit and India’s desti ne- 
on) IS not the desire of the Biitish people 

It has been the faith of my life, and it is my faith 
ill, that the Biitish people will do lustice to India 
But, howevoi, as unfortunately the system based on 
le second piinciple — the system which Loid Salisbury 
as desoiibed as ot “bleeding” and “ hypocrisy ” — 
lists, it IS desirable to remember the wise words of 
ord Salisbury himselfi uttered not long ago when he 
ird (Lord Mayor’s dinner on 9th November last) 

‘ The nature of things ’ if you please, or ‘ the piovidence 
’ God ’ if you please to put it so, has determined that 
eisistent and constant misgovernment must lead the 
iseinment which follows it to its doom . that 
i]UBtice will bring the highest on earth to rum.” The 
Uke of Deronshiie has pointed out that the result of 
le present system would be to make the Indians to 
ime to the conclusion that the Indians shall 'never 
ave any chance “ O'lcept by their getting iid m the 
rsb instance of their European rulers ” 

The question is, do the British people desire such a 
vstem, to exercise only the right of brute force for 
aeir sole benefit ? I for one and I can say .without 
ny hesitation that all the educated and thinking 
ndians do not belrevo so It is their deep faith and 
ouviction that the conscience of the Biitisii people 
owaids India is sound, and that if they once fully 
nderstood the true position they would swdep away 
he whole piesent uniighteous system The veiy fact- 
hat this Commission is appointed for the fiist time for 
uch a purpose, tuc , to deal out fairly between the two 
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countries an “apportionment of charge foi pnipose;3 
lu which both aie interested ” is sufficient 'to show 
the awakening consciousness and desiie to do justice 
and to shaie faiily the costs as well as the bene- 
lits If fuithei public indication was at all needed the 
Pimcs, as I have quoted in my hrst repiosentation, has 
put it veiy clearly “ Gieat Biitain is an\ious to deal 
lairly with India It it should appear that India has 
been saddled with chaiges w'hieh the Biitish taxpayer 
should have homo the Biitish taxpayei will not hesitate 
to do his duty ’’ 1 would not, theietoie, put sue any 
fuitbor the assumption of the second piinciple of selfish- 
ness and despotism, but continue to base my lemarks 
upon the basis of the hist principle of the desiie and 
determination of the British people foi justice and 
iighteousness towaids India 

I have stated aboxo that the whole cost of adtninis- 
tiation IS vital to the xeiy existence of the Butish Rule 
m India, apd laigely essential to the piospeiity of the 
ihifcish people. Loid Eobeits, w’lth othei thoughtful 
statesmen, has coiioctli stated the tiue i elation of the 
tsvo couutiies nioio than once Addicssing the London 
Chamber of Coinineico ho said “ I lejoice to learn that 
^ou recognise how indissolubly the piospeiity of the 
United Kingdom is bound up with the letention of that 
% ast Eastern Empiie ’’ (T mes 25/5/93 ) And again, at 
Glasgow, he said “that the retention of oui Eastern 
Empire is essential to the gieatness and piospeiity of 
the United Kingdom” (Times, 29 '7/93) And fuither 
lie also cleaily points out upon what such an essential 
letention ultiiuateh depends Does it depend upon 
tyianny, injustice, iileeding, hypociisy, “ plundeuug," 
upon imposing the lolations of mastei and slave upon 
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larj'e, well equipped and efficient aimies , on the unreli- 
ible piops ot biute foice ? No 1 He says, “ But howevei 
afficieut and well equipped the aiiny of India may be, 
weie it indeed absolute peifection, and weia its numbers 
lonsideiably moia than they aie at present, our greatest 
Jtiongth must evei lest on the fum base of a united and 
contended India ” Su William Haicourt said m his 
ipeech (House of Commons, 3/9/95), “As long as you 
have the people of India youi fiiends, satisfied with the 
lustice and policy of yom lule, your Bmpiie will be 
safe ” 

Professoi Woidswoith has said {Bombay Gazette, 
3/3/83) ‘‘ One of the gioatest Enghshmen of the last 

geneiation said that if evei we lost oui Indian Empire 
we should lose it like eveiy other we had lost, or were 
about to lose, by' alienating the affections of the 
people ’’ 

Am I not then justified in asking that it is right 
and just, m oidei to acquiie and pieseive the aifeo- 
tions of the people, that the cost of that administration 
which IS essential to your “ gieatness ” and your “ pros- 
perity," by which youi prospeiity is indissolubly bound 
up with that of India, and upon the secureness and law 
and ordei of which depends youi veiy e'^istence m India 
and as a gieat Empiie, should be faiily shaied by the 
United Kingdom 

Leaving this fan claim to the calm and fail 
consideiation of this Commission and to the sense of 
justice of the British people, I take a less stiict view of 
the duty of England It is said that India should make 
all such payments as ^he would make for her govern- 
ment and her internal and e-?teinal protection even if 
there weie no British Kule and only its own Native Eule 
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Now, suppose tins is admitted, what is the position''' 
Gertainly in that ease thoie will be no employment 
of Europeans The present foioed, inordinate, and 
aibitraiy emplo\m6nt of Europeans in both the civil and 
military sei vices in both countiies is avowedly, entirely 
and solelj owing to British Eule and/o/ linti'ih purposes 
find JBiitisk inteicsls — to maintain Biitish supiemacy If 
there weie no British Eule there would be no Einopenns 
employed by the Natives rulois India actouhngh may 
pay foi eveij Indian employed, but lustico demands 
that the evpendikue on Europeans in both countiies 
lequired foi the sole interests of Biitish Eule and foi 
Biitish purposes should be paid bj the Biitish exchequei 
I am not going to discuss heie whetbei even British Eule 
itself needs all the piesent civil and mihtarj European 
agency On the coiitiai v , the civil element is their great- 
est weakness, and will be swept away in the time of 
tioublefiom discontent and disafiection , and the military 
element, without lieing either eflicient oi suflioient in 
such crises, is simply destructive to India, and leading 
to the veiv disaster which is intended to be averted or 
prevented by it Bo this as it may, this much is clear 
that the whole European agencj . both civil and militaiv, 
m England and in India, is distinctly avowed and ad- 
mitted to be for the interests of England, ic , to protect 
rnd maintain her supiem.acy m India against internal or 
external dangers Lord Kimbeily has put this matter be- 
yond all doubt 01 cOntroveisj , that the Euiopean services 
are emphatically for the purpose of maintaining British 
supremacy He says (dmnei to Loid Eoborts by the 
Lord Major — ■Tunes, 13th June, 1893) — 

“ There is one point upon whioU I imagine, whatever may 
he our party politics in this country, we are all united , that vve 
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d,re resolutely determined to mamtam our supremacy over 
our Indian Empire That I conceive is a matter about which 
V, e liave only one opinion, and let me tell you tliat that supre- 
macy rests upon three distinct bases. One of those bases, and 
n very important one, is the loyalty and good-will of the 
natne Princes and population over whom we rule Next, and 
not Jess important, IS the maintenance of our European Civil 
fiervice upon which rests the foundation, of our administration 
111 India Last, not because it is the least, but 

because I wish to give it the greatest prominence, we lest also 
upon the magnificent European force which wo maintain m that 
country, and the splendid army of Native auxiliaries by which 
that force, is supported Let us hrmly and calmly 

maintain our position m that country, let us be thoroughly 
armed us to our frontier detenoes, and then I belieye we ma> 
trust to the old vigour ot the people of this country, come 
whit may. to support our supremacy m that great Empire , 

Now, this IS significant while Loid Eimberley 
talks .ill these giancl things, of lesolute determination, 
etc , etc , to maintain British supiemacy, and for all 
Liitish put poses, he does not tell at whose 'cost Is it 
at British cost, as it is foi Biitish purposes, oi even 
any poition of that cost ’ He has not told the British 
public openly that it is foi eveiy farthing at the cost 
of the Indians, who are thus tieated as mere slaves — 
all the gain, gloiy and Empire “ ours,” and all the 
burden foi the Indian helots 1 Then, as I have aheady 
said, the second and thud bases — the European civil 
and militaiy services — aie illusoiy aie only a burden 
and destiuction to India, without being at all a sufSci- 
ent security m the time of any internal and external 
trouble, and that especially the civil service is suicidal 
to the supiemacy, and will be the gieatest weakness 
Then it may also be noticed in passing that Lord Kim- 
berley gives no indication of the navy having anything 
Important to do with, oi make any demand on, India 

However, he all this as it may, one thing is made 
clear by Lord Kimbeiley, that, as far as Britain is con- 
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ceined, the only motive which actuates hoi in the matter 
•of the second and third bases — the European civil and 
military sei vices — is her own supremacy, and nothing 
else , that there can be no difieience of opinion m 
Britain why Euiopean services in both countries aie 
forced upon India, vtz„ solely and entirely for British 
purposes and British interests, tor “ the resolute deteimi- 
uatiou to maintain out supremacy ” 

I would be, tlierefoie, asking nothing unieasonalile, 
under tlie Reference to this Commission, that what is 
entirely for British purposes must in lustico be paid for 
by the British people, and the Indian people should not 
bo asked to pay anything I, howeroi, still more modify 
this positron. Notwithstanding that the Euiopean servi- 
ces, in their present extent and constitution, are IndiaV 
greatest evil and cause ol all its economic misones and 
destruction, and the very badge of the slavery of a 
foreign domination andtiianny, that India may consi- 
der itself under a leasonable arrangement to he indiiectlj 
benefited by a certain extent of European agency, and 
that for such reasonable arrangement India may pay 
some fair share of the cost of such agency employed in 
India. As to all the State charges incuifed m this 
country for such agency, it mustj^be remembered that, 
in addition to their being entirely for British purposes, 
they are all, every farthing, earned by Europeans, and 
spent every farthing, in this country It is a charge 
forced upon India by sheer tyranny, without any voice 
or consent of India No such charge is made upon the 
Colonies The Colonies olhee building and establish- 
ment IS all a charge upon the British Exchequer All 
charges, therefore, incurred in this country for the India 
Office and its establishment, and similar ones for State 
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puL poses, should under any circumstances be paid fiom 
the Biitish Exchequei 

I shall put, biieflj, this model ately just “ appoition- 
ment of chaige ” in this i\ay — 

India and England should pay all salaues which 
aia tq be paid to then own people, within then own 
limits, respectively— / c , England should pay foi liII 
Englishmen employed in England, and India should pay 
for all Indians employed in India , and as to those of 
one country who are employed in the otbei country — 
i,p , Englishmen employed in India, and Indians 
employed in England — let theie be some fan and 
reasonable apportionment between the two countnes — 
taking, as much as possible, into eonsideiation their 
respective benefits and capacity of means 

As to pensions, a leasonable salary being paid during 
seivice in India, no pensions need follow so that, when 
Europeans retire from India, theie should be no charge 
on England for pensions, the employees having made 
their own arrangements for then future fiom their 
salaries 

By this aiiangement India will not only pay all that 
it would pay foi a government by itself, supposing the 
English were not there, but also a share in the cost in 
India for what England legaids as absolutely necessary 
for her own pulposo of maintaining hei Empire in 
India 

I may say a few woids with regard to the navy', 
On no ground whatever of justice can India be fairly 
charged any shaie foi the navy, except so far as it falls 
within the principle stated above, of actual service ir 
Indian harbouis 

1 The whole navy as it exists, and as it is intended 
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to be enlaigetl, is e\eiv inch of lii leqnned foi tlio 
piofcectioii and safety of this countiy itself — ^even if 
Biitain had no Empue — foi its own safety — foi its veiy 
e ustence 

2 E’eiy fai thing spent on the navy is entirely 
earned by Enghsliioen not the slightest shaio goes to 
India, in its gam, oi gloiy, oi einplo>inent, oi in any 
way 

3 In the time of wai between England and any 
Eiuopean Poweis, oi the United Statfes, the na\y will 
not be able to piotect Biitisb couiireice itself 

i Theie is no such thing, oi 'veiy insignificant, 
as Indian foieign commeice oi Indians’ iisk in what i= 
called Butish Indian foieign commeice The whole of 
what IS called Biitish Indian foieign tiacle is entirely 
fiist Biilibh iislv and Biitibh capital Every inch of the 
shipping 01 ciigo on the seas is Biitish iisk of Biifcish 
Ea^t India banks, Biitlbh maiine insurance companies, 
and Butish mei chants and ship owneis and manxifac- 
tuiers Any peison w'ho has an\ knowledge of how the 
whole of what is called British Indian foieign tiade is 
earned on will easily nndeibtand what I mean 

j No Euiopoan Powoi will go to attack India 
from the sea, leismg the Eiitibh iiaiy fiee to pursue it 
0 Suppose theic was no English navy to puisne, 
Loid Piobeits’ united and contented, and therefoie 
patuotic India will gne such an iiieaistihle Indian fotce 
at the command of Biitain as to gue a waim lecention 
to the lUvadei, and diivo him hack into the sea if he 
evei succeeded in landing at all 

With regard to the absolute necessity to the United 
Kingdom itself foi its nwii safeUj of the whole navy as 
it eiists and is intended to he incieased, there is but one 
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universal opinion, without any distinction of paitiea 
It will he easy to quote expiessions fiom every pionii 
nent politician It is, in fact, the gieat sub]ect of the daj 
foi which theie is peifect unanimity I would coiiteni 
myself, howevei, with a few w'oids of the highest 
authoiity in the realm undei the Soveiaign, the Pume 
Mmistei, and also of the Ghancelloi of the Exchequei 
Lord Salisbury said in his Brighton speech — 

“But dealing with such money as you possess thei: 
the first claim is the naval defence of England I am glac 
that you welcome that sentiment Tt is oui business tc 

be quite sure ot the safety of this island home of ours whosi 
inaccessibility is the souioe of our greatnes,, that no improve- 
ment ot foreign fleets, and no cotubraation of foreign alliances 
should be able foi a moment to threaten our safety at home 
We roust mabe ourselves safe at sea whatevei 
happens But after all, safety— safety fiom a foreign 

foe — comes hist before every other earthly blessing, and \,e 
must take care m our responsibility to the many interests that 
depend upon us, in oui responsibility to the generations that 
are to succeed us, we must take caie that no neglect ot oius 
shall suffer that safety to be compromised " 

Su M Hicks-Boach, Uie Ohauoelloi of tlie Exche- 
quer, so late as 28th January last (the Times, 29/1/96), 
said emphatically and m a fighting mood “ Wo must 
be piepaied We must novel lose the supiemaoy of the 
sea Other nations bad not got it, and could afifoid to 
do without it but supiemaoy of the sea was vital 
oui veiy existence ” 

With such necessity for England’s own safety, whe- 
ther she had India oi not, any buiden to be placed on 
India can only be done on the principle of the right of 
might ovei oui helplessness, and by tieatiug India as a 
halotdom, and not in justice and fairness Yea let 
India have complete share in the whole Impeiial system, 
including the Government of this countiy, and then 
talk of asking hei to contribute to Imperial expenses. 
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Then will be the time to consider any such question as 
it IS being considered in lelations with Iieland, which 
enpys, short of Home Eule, which is vital to it, free 
and full share m the whole Imperial gain and gloiy — • 
in the uavv, aimy, and civil services of the Empire 
Let all aiiangements exist in India as they eiist heie foi 
enbiance into all the Imperial Services heie and else- 
wheia, and it will be time and justice to talk of India’s 
shaie in Imperial responsibilities Certainly not on 
the unrighteous and tyrannical principle of all gam and 
gloiy, employment, etc , foi England, and share of cost 
on India, without any share in such gain, glory, employ- 
ment, etc 

As to the liugbeai of Eussian invasion. It India is in 
a contented state with England, India will not only give 
an account of Russia, but will supply an army, m the 
most patiiotic spiiit, laige enough to send Russia back 
to St Petersbuig India will then fight for herself m 
fighting for Britain In satisfied India Biitain has an 
ine'haustible and luesistible stoie of fighting power, 
enough and moie to fight Britain’s battles all ovei the 
world, as it has bean doing Lord Beaconsfield saw 
this and showed it by bunging Indian troogs to Malta 
Only pay hojiesihj for what yon take, and not dishon 
ourably or tyiaunioally throw burdeng upon India foi 
youi own purposes and interests Wtth India Britain 
IS great and invincible , without India Britain will be a 
small Power Make India feel satisfaction, patnotism, 
and prosperity under your supremacy and you may 
sleep securely against the world But with discontent- 
ed India, whatever her own fate may be — may be sub- 
jected by Russia or may repel Russia — England can oi 
will have no safe position m India Of couisa, as I 
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ha\a said Lefoie, I am aiguing on the assumption that 
justice IS to be dealt out tins Commission to both 
conutiies on the basis of the might of light If that la 
not to be the case, and light of might is to be the 
deciding pimciple, it the eternal moial ioice is not to he 
the poweis, but the epliemcial bmte toice is to lie 
the piedominant paitnei, then of comse I have no ai- 
gument All argument, then, will he idle hieath at 
piesont till natine in time, as it always does, \nirlicates 
and levenges itself, and uniigbteousness meets with its 
doom 

Oui Commwsion has a great, holy, and patiiotio 
task before it. 1 hope it will peifoim it, and tell the 
Biitibh people the lediess that is justly due to India 
The veiy fiist and immediate justice that should be done 
by England is the abolition of the Exchange Compensa- 
tion — which IS neithoi legal noi pay it heiself , in- 
asmuch as eveiy faithing paid will be leceived by 
English people and in England It is a heaitless, , aibi- 
tiaiy, and ciuel exaction fiom the poverty of India, 
woise than Shylocky — not only the pound of flesh of 
the bond, but also the ounce of blood As to the genet al 
question of appoitionment, I have stated the piinciplo 
above 

Now,‘anoihei important question m connexion with 
“apportionment of charge " has to be consideied, m , 
of any expenses iiicmied outside the limits of India 
of lSd8 

I shall take as an illustration the case of Noith- 
West frontier wais Eveiy war, laige oi small, that is 
caiiied on beyond the frontieis of 1868 is distinctly and 
oleaily mainly foi Britain’s Imperial and European 
puiposes It IS solely to keep her own power in India 
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Tf it \'veic not foi the maintenance of hei own powei m 
Inlia and hei position in Euiope she would not caie a 
stidw whethei the Russians oi any othei powoi invaded 
India 01 to ik it The whole oxpendituie n foi Impeiial 
and Euiopean puiposes On 11 th Eehiuai\, IbSO, Mi 
Eaivcett mo /ad the follouinn Amendment to the Addiess 
in leplv to the Queen’s Speech (r/tiui.oiZ lol 25 , 
p 4 0 ) — 

“But humbly deiire to evpiess our regret that in view 
oi the deLlarations that hivo been made bj Muir Mayi't/’s 
niimsters tint the w ir m Atghinietui was undeitikon lor 
Impenul puiposes, no assmance b is been gi an tli t the cost 
incurred in consequence ot the renewal ot hostilities in that 
eountij well not be v.bolli detia''ed out ot the reionuos oi 
India ’ 

Ml Fawcett alien sail {Ih is, ml, \oluuio 230 
p. 454 ) - 

“ V 11(1, t uirthl , tlu ill jst important qn dmu, as tai as he 
\ IS iMi to luilge, was \ho wa- to p iv tlu o> pens oOftbewar 

_lr -,01 mad to be quite cle ir tli'it the evptn^es of the vv u 
should mil lie IjnriR bi India, ind he w islied to e'nlauitnat so 
lar iS Iiinii nas uoin-eriied tliiswa'- not to be icgudod a-> a 
m ittei ot gciansit, but ot iiistico nid Jep iliti The niitttr 
inj-,t bi dt^ided on grounds ul sti let jti3tii.e itid Itgality 
(E’ <157 I It m .1 rcinarlrable thing that rierv speech madi in 
tliat Jlou e or nnt ot it by ininistU'' or their supporters on the 
subject show cJ that the war was a great Impeiial tiiteipnse, 
those who opprRod tliewar basing alwijs been taunted as 
being ‘luiocbiil politiiians who lotild not appreciate the 
magmtiule ond iinpoi t nice ot great Imperial enterprises 
(P 45y ) He ss ould ’■efci to the speeche:, ot the Viteroj ot India 
the Piimo hfimster, and the Sccretaiy of State for Foreign 
Aftaiis upon the subject la December, 1878, the noble 
call* warned the peers that the> must extend their range of 
vision ind told them that they were not to suppose that this 
was >1 1 ir whith siinph concerned oomc small cantonments at 
Dacca and Ir llalabud,but one undertaken to maintain the influ- 
enot and ch nactei not ot India, but ot England m Europe 
Now, \,erc going to make India pav the entire bill for 

imiiitaining the mfluenee and character ot England in Europe ’ 


"■ The Piirae Mmistei 
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His lordship ' treated the war as indissolubly oonueot- 
ed with the Eastern question Therefore it seemed to 

him (Mr Fawcett) that it was absolutely impossible for the 
Government, unless they were prepared to oast to the winds 
their declaiations to come down to tho House and regaid the 
war as an Indian one . All he desired was a declaration 
of principle and he would be perfectly satisfied if some one re- 
piesenting the Government would get up and say that tliey 
had always considered this war as an Imperial one, foi the 
expenses of which England and India were jointly liable ’ 

Afterwards Mr Fawcett said (p 477) — 

“ He was entirely satisfied with the assurance which had 
been given on the part of the Government that the House 
should have an opportunity of discussing the question before 
the Budget was introduced, and would theiefore beg leave to 
withdraw his amendment ” 

In the House of Loidsi Loid Beaconsfield empha- 
sised the objects to he for Biitish Imperial pui poses 
(25/2/80 — Hansard, vol 250, p 1,094) — 

‘ That the real question at issue was whether England 
should possess the gates of hei own great Empire m India 
wo resolved that the time has come when this country should 
acquire the complete command and possession of the gates of 
the Indian Empire Let me at least believe that the Pe®'s of 
England are still determined to uphold not only the Empire but 
the honour of this country ” 

So it IS clear that the object of all the fionfciei wais, 
large or small, was that “ England should possess the 
gates of hei own great Empire, "that " this count);/ 
should acquire the complete command and possession of 
the gates of the Indian Empiie, ” and uphold not only the 
Empire, hut also " the honour of this country ’’ Can 
anything be more cleai than the Imperial chaiacter of 
the frontier wars? 

Mr, Fawcett, again, on 12/3/80, moved [llansaid, 
vol 251, p 922) — 

“ That m view of the declarations which have been officially 
made that the Afghan war was undertaken m the joint interests 
* The Marquess of Salisbury 
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ot England and India, this IIousp is of opinion that it is unjust 
to delray out of the roveimes of India the whole of the txpendi- 
tiiiB iiiourred in tlip leiiewal ot hostilities with Afghanistan 

Speaking on this motion Mi Fawcett, aftei lefer- 
iing Ud the past cleclaiations of the Prime Minister, the 
Secietai'y of State foi Poieign Afiaiis, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequei, quoted fiom the speech of the 
■Viceioy soon after his aiiival (p 'J23) — 

"I came to Iniiid, an 1 inst lietore leaving England foi 
India 1 liad treijnent intirMPtts ^\ltll Lord bahsburv the then 
Indian Setretary and I tame out specially instructed to treat 
the Indian trnniui question as an indivisible part ot a great 
Iiiipeiial i|ucstion mainly depending for its solution upon the 
general policy of Hti Majesty s Government 

^ud fuithei on ill Fawcett said (p 926) — 

“ What was onr polin, tow aids self-governed Colonies and 
tow aids India not self-governed ’In the self-governed Colony of 
the Cape we had a v ar tor .vhich v\ e vv ere not responsible Who 
was to pay tor it t It would cost the English people something 
like 1') 0(10 000 111 India, there was a war tor which the Indian 
people were not responsible— a war whioh grew out ot our own 
policy and actions in Europe— and wo are going to make the 
Indian jioople who were not selt-governed and were not repre- 
sented, pay every sixpence ot the cost ” 

And so Loid Salisbury, as Secretaiy of State foi 
India, and the Viceioy had deated up the whole posi- 
tion — “to tieat the Indian frontiei question as an 
indivisible pait of a great Impeiial question, mainly 
depending foi its solution upon the general policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government,” and the Indian people having no 
voice 01 choice in it 

Mr Gladstone, following Mi Fawcett, saiu 
(p 930) - 

“ It appears to mo that, to make such a statement as that 
the judgment of the Viceroy is a sufficient expression ot that 
ot the people ot India, is an expression of paradox really 
surprising, and such as is rarely heard among us (P 932 ) 
In my opinion ray hon’ble friend the member for Hackney has 
made good his case Still, I think it fair and right to say 
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''id‘ ;■> ui oTJiniot' 111’ hoii bk li lend the niomber foi Hackney 
I’ 11 cor, pi ti -1 piano goon his caho Ills case, as I undQr^,t^nd 

ii", nt rPoc'i-d one shred of ansccer (P ‘)jt ) In 

r c sp l>l 1’ ot tliH Piime Miiiistci, the speech ot Loid S ilisbnrv, 
> id ti J n.'.ch ot the Vicarov of India, and, I tliiiiK iny hon’ble 
n Mid Slid, in speech bv the Chancellor ot the E,cheqnoi, 
*1.1 Aigii,.!. , arli.Mheeii distinctisely lecogmsed xs partaking 
tii the cliu ct-r ol an Imperial a,ar But I think not 

-elj siiiill sum like tint, but \/hat my light bon ble fiiend 
^ Clni icUor ot the C cheiiuer a. ould call <i solid and sub- 
iti'tial sum, ought to be borne by this couutiy,tit the very 
b I't (P 'J3"i ) As regirdb tin, substince ot the motion, 

L 1 ordialu embrace the doctrine ot inj hon'hlc hieiid the mom- 
1 rturH'ckiiej There is not a i onstituency in the country 
oetore v inch 1 ould not be piepared to stand, it it tvere the 
pjorest lud most distressed m the Und, it it were composed 
' 1 bod o." men to all ot whom esery addition ot a farthing 
r 1 1 cs I IS i sensible burden iiid before them I would be 
aiad to st'nd and pleid th it, when we have made in India a 
I ir \ bu li our own noconinient have described as in pait an 
Imr-rnl aai, we ought not for a moment to shrmJ. from the 
pcspoiisibilitx o assuming t le ist i portion ol the coat ot that 
. u, in lor-ispondeiice with nhit deolaration, instead of 
"1 ikii g usi ot the le i, aiid <ii4uinent ot roice, which is the only 
I w inu the o.ilv argument which we possess or apply to place 
' I'lid I'lirden on the shouldei , ot the people 

Tho iii'sbou of the t hole was that England contri- 
hutad £ 1,01)0,000 ovt of £21,000,000 spent on this wai, 
when one would have natuially expected a " fai more 
solid and substantul’’ sum fiom iich England, whose 
lateiest itas double, both Impeiul and Euiopean But 
the e'ctenf: of that contiibution is not the present 
question Avith rue It is the principle that “ the Indian 
frontiei nuestion is one indivinble part of a gieat Impeiial 
qaestion, mainly depending for its solution upon the 
c,3neral policy of Ilei Majesty’s Government,'’ and that, 
tbereioie, a fan appoitionment must be made of all 
the chaige or cost of dll fiontiei wars, according to the 
extent of the interest and of the means of each countiy 

Coming down to later times, the action of Mi 
Glr.hrone on 27tli Apiil, 1S8.5, to come to the House 
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Commons fco ask foi £11,000,000 — and the House 
cepting Ins ijioposal — on Uie occasion of the Penjdeli 
3ident, IS again a most significant pioof of the Iinpeiial 
aiactei of these fiontiei wais He said {llans oJ, vol 
'7, p S.39) — 

“I have heard with gieat s.iti'-tactioii thu assurance ot 
m’Dle gentlemen opposite that the\ ire dispo,.ca to ton.aid m 
eiy viav the grant of tunds to us to be u'-cd as o best think 
r the raaintenaiice ot viliat I have upon iormei ottasions 
isoribed as a National and Imperial policj Cert iiiily, an 
[equate sense of oui obligations loom Iiidiui Ernpiic has 
iver jet been claimed b> niiv ] artv in this oountiy as its 
iclusive iiiheiitance In inv opinion he i.ill ho guilti of a 
oial oflence and gross politic 1 tollv who should endeavour 
chiin on behalf of his own pirtv mt juperioutv in that 
speot Orel those to whom he is habitualh opposed It is aa 
ipenal policj in which we are engaged ” 

Lastly, last jeai (ifi iv, 93) the piesent leadei of the 
ouse of Coinuions (JIi Bailout) ui his speech lefeiied 
*' \ seiious blow to out piestige “ that theie Aie tsio 
id onli/ ttio gieat poj<eis thej (the tiibesuieu) hate to 
insidei ” “ to its, and to ns, alone, must the\ looh as a 
izeiaui powei ” 'To depend upon the Biitish thione ” 
Che italics aie mine) So it is all "ouis” and “ us” 
)i all gam and gloiy and Impeual po-session, and 
uiopean position — except that India must be foiced to 
ly the bill Is tins the sense and conscience of Eiiqlnh 
sttca to make India pay the whole cost ot the Chitral 
ai 01 anv fiontiei wai ' 

Though the leal and puncipal guiding motive foi 
le Biitish Government foi these fiontiei vvais is only 
mpeiial and Emopcan foi “ itsiesoluto deteimmation ' 
E keeping its possession ot India and position m Euiope, 
till India does not want to ignoie it':, indiiect and inci- 
ental lieuefit ot being saved fiom falling into Eussia s 
.ands, coupled with the hope that w'hen Bi'itish con- 
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SC10UC3 1“. fullj inloiiQod aud aioased to a tine sense of 
tlio eMis of the piesont s\stem of adimqistiation, 
these evils will be lemoved India, tberefoie, accepts 
tint ^hc;e fiontiei vwar^, asfai as they may be absolutely 
iipoeaAi , involves ludian mteiests also, and would be 
vvilhn^ to pav a fan shaio accordini^ to hei means 

India, theiefoie, lemands and looks to the piesent 
Coinitus‘'ion hopefully to apportion a fan division foi the 
co^t of all fiontiei vvais m which India and England 
have and had pin poses of common inteiest This whole 
aiguraent will applj to all wars, on all the frontiers of 
India — Last, West, North, oi South With lefeienoe 
to all v-ais outside all the fiontiars of India and in 
whirh India has no inteiest, Biitain should honestly pay 
Indi i fully foi all the services of men oi materials which 
slie Ins taken and may take fiom India — not, as m the 
Abyssinian Wai, shuk any poition Sii Henry Eowler, 
in his speech in the House of Commons (22/1/93), 
said — " I say on behalf of the English people, they 
want to deal with Ireland, not shabbily but geneioualy ” 

1 believe that the English people wish to deal with India 
also justly and geneiously But do then seivants, the 
Indian authorities, act in that way ’ Has not India 
gieatOL claims than even Ireland on the justice and the 
generosity of the English people ? Inasmuch as the Irish 
people have the voice of then own direct lepiesentatives 
in Parliament on then own and Impel idl affaiis, while 
India IS helpless and entuely at the mercy of England, 
with no diiect vote of her own, not only m Pailiament, 
but even in the Legislative Councils in India, on any 
cxpendituie out of hei own levenues Iieland not only 
has such voice, but has a free and complete shaie m all 
the gain and glory of the British Bmpue. An Irishman 
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can occupy any place in the United Kingdom or India 
Can an Indian occupy any such position, even m Ins 
own countiy, let alone in the United Kingdom ’ Not 
only that, but these authorities not only do not 
act justly 01 geneiousli, but they tieat India even 
“ shabbily ” 

Let us tale an illustiation oi two. What is it i£ 
not shabby to tluow the expenses of Piince Nacsaiulla’s 
visit upon the Indian people' lEhoie is the Mutiny 
ot 1857 The causes weie the mistakes and mismanage- 
ment of youi own authoiities , the people had not only 
no shaie in it, but actually vveie leady at youi call to 
use and support you Punjab sent foith its best blood, 
and your supremacy was tiiumphautly maintained, and 
what was the leward of the people'’ Tou inflicted upon 
the people the whole payment to the last farthing of the 
cost of that deplorable erent, of joui own servants, 
making Not only then was India unjustly treated, but 
even “ shabbily ” Let Loid Noithbiook speak House of 
Lords (15/6/93 — Dehates, vol xii p 874): — 

“The whole of the ordmarr expenses in the Alnssinian 
evpendition were paid by India • Onli the extrordmarr ex- 
panses being paid by the Home Government the argument 
used being that India would have to pay her troops in the oi di- 
naiy wmy, and she ought not to seek to make a profit out of 
the aflair But how did the Home Government treat the 
Indian Government when troops were sent out during the 
Mutiny? Did they say, ‘ we don’t want to make anv profit 
out of this’? Not a bit of it Every single man sent out was 
paid for by India during the whole time, though only tenipo- 
rary use was made of them, including the cost ot their drilling 
and tiaining as recruits until they were sent out ’’ 

Can anything be moie “ shabby, ” not to use a 
stronger word Here you send troops for your own very 
existence The people help you ag best they can, and 

* With it India had nothing to do, and vet Britain did not 
pav all expenses 
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' Oil ro*- 0 ui not in'- G^oa iUi\ poition of fcha eipondifcuie 
bjt i. ml the people foi then loyalty with the niflic- 
I I.' 1 ' nor only tlio wliolo etpenso and additional biu 
' » I Id" esen 15 5 habhilv 15 Loid Noithhiook disdoae^ 

1 th,- the ' •/ h' ilealun; mpiigtlv and shabbily with 
‘ I 1 0 ‘dple tluic \ on teach them and e-'pect them to 5taud 
.■> ' o 1 m the time ottioiil'le ' Vnd still mote, sineo then, 
;u h'lO '>1 ’ lUiUKod \ ay lieen tieatinj, the people with 
th hust, ind inllictui& upon them unnecessaiily and sel- 
b^hl^ a liU-,ei and moie O’tpensiva aimy to bo paid foi 
\ hoilv and as slnbbih as the aimy of the Mutiny — 

“ , iimluil’ny tno co^b oi a poition of the cost of then 
hiliinr ami tiaiuing as leciuits until they aie bent out, 
ihou,h all the tioops ais m tins countiy and they foini 
n into:!! il put of the Uiitish Aimj And the yvliole 
c irnhtUio ot tho tiontiei wai including Chitial is im 
' oso I up >,i the Indian people, though avowedly mcuiied 
fo. Imi eiial and Euiopaan piuposes. escepting that foi 
■'ei'. sin ne, a touitli of the cost of the last Afghan Wai 
as pii 1 horn the Cutish E\chequei, thanks to Mi.S aw- 
cett In net, the wnole Emopean aimy is an integial 
put of ihe Biicibh Aimy, India being consideied and 
tieatsd as a line tiaining giotmd foi the Biitish Aimy, at 
any o-peiise, fot English gam, gloiy, andpiestige, and as 
a h dating giound foi “ oui boys, ” and as a point of pio 
ioetion foi Biitish Impeiial and Euiopean position, 
leaving Indians tho helotry 01 the pioud piivilage of 
P liing foi oveij thing to the last fai thing, without having 
tlie slightest voice m the inattei ' The vvoist of the vVhole 
thing IS that having othei and helpleso people’s money 
to spend, without any chock fiom the Biitish taxpayei, 
thois IS no check to any iinnecassaiy and extiavagant 
aspeiidiruie 
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Now, even all these unjust inflictions foi the Mntiui , 
and all past tyianny w'eie consideied somewhat, if not 
fully, compensated by thatgieat, noble, and sacied with 
invocation of Almighty God, Pioclainalion of 1838, by 
winch it was pioclaimed to India and to the Moild that 
the Indian subjects weie laised to an equality with the 
Eiitish subjects in then citimiship and Biitish lights 
And IS that solemn pledge kept ’ Not a bit of it On 
the contiaiy, all such pledges aio pionounced hv Loid 
Salisbuij as “ hvjiociisy,” by Loid L\ttoa as “cheating’ 
by " delibeiate and tianspaient subteifuges," “and by 
bieakiDg to the heait the woid of piomise they had 
utteied to the eai,” by a Committee of the Council of the 
India Office itself as ‘ keeping pioimse to the eai and 
breaking it to the hope,” and by the Duke of Aigyll a^- 
“we hay 6 not fulfilled oui piomises ” 

Can it be expected that by such methods of 
financial injustice and violation of pledges can be acquued 
the alfeotion of the people upon which mainly and 
ultimately depends, as many a statesman has said the 
stability of the Biitish supiemacy ’’ 

At Glasgow, on Noveinbei 14, 1803, Mi Balfoui 
said “ You all lemembei that the Biitish Aimv — and 
in the Biitish Aimy' I include those Native soldieis, 
fellow subjects of outs, who on that day did gieat woik foi 
the Einpue of which they aie all citizens ” — This is llie 
loniance Had Mi BaHoui spoken the leality, ho 
would have said “Include those Native soldicis, the 
drudges of ouis, Viho on that day did gieat v\oik foi 
the Empiie of wdiich they aie kept-down subjects " 
Foi, does not Mr Balfour know that, fai fiom beinc 
tieated as “fellow subjects” and “citizens of the 
Empiie,” the Indians baye not only to shed then blood 
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foi fcli2 Kinpue, but even tu pny every fa) thinq of the 
co^t of tho-.3 will 101 ‘ oui Eiupiie” and “ oui European 
no^d'in that no pledije'^, howevei solemn and binding, 
to rioii: In ban^ a-, “ fellow subjects ” oi British citi,ien& 
hi' a ''','11 t'ltbfi'lly hept oithei in lettei or ppiiit, that 
hoveiei much these Indians iua> lie biave and shed 
I hen blood foi Impel 111 pui poses oi be made to pay 
‘ ciuel and clashing tnbute ’’ they aie not allowed any 
vote in the Impel lal Bailiament oi a vote m the Indian 
Legislati.e Councils on thou ow'u financial expendituie, 
th’t ti'eu employment in the oUicering of the aimy, 
bajoiida few infeiioi positions of Subadai Major oi 
Jiuudai Major etc , is not at all allowed, that they aie 
distiasted lud Iisaimed — aie npt allowed to become 
volnntcois— that eveiy possible obstacle is thiown and 
‘‘ vabteifuge ” resorted to against the advr ncement of 
the Indiiuj in t ’O highei positions of all the Cml 
Ser' ices, and ilut the simple justice of allowing Indians 
in equality to be simultaneously examined in then own 
eountr”, foi Iv'han soi vices, decided by Act and Eesolu- 
tion of Par!' iraont and solemnly pledged by the great 
Pioclamation. is lesistod by every device and subterfuge 
possible unworthy of the Btighsh ohaiactei Is it not a 
mochei'' and an insult to call the Indians “ fellow 
subject-' and citizens of the Empire” when m leality 
t ley aie treated as under-heel subjects 

Hera aio Es. 12^,574,590, or nearly Es 129,000,000 
snant fioin April, 1332, to March, 1891 (Parl Eetuin, 
91 of 1R95), beyond “the AVest and North-West frontieis 
o: Iiidii,” aftei the disastious expenditure of £21,000,000 
3 1 the list Afghan War (of which only a qu, liter was 
pud by the British E\chequer). Evaiy pie of this 
leirly Rs, 129,000,000 is exacted out of the poverty- 
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stricken Indians, and all for distinctly avowed Impel ml 
and Biuopean Biitmli purposes I do not know whethei 
the Es 129,000.000 includes the ordinary pay of all 
the soldiers and officers employed in the Eiontiei 
Service, oi whetliei it is only the extraoidmaiy military 
expenditure that is included If the ordinary pay is 
not included, then the amount will be laigei than 
Es 129,000,000 And these aie “ our fellow subjects ” 
and “ our Imperial citizens” ' To shed blood foi Im- 
perial pui poses and to pay the whole cost also ’ 

Lord George Hamilton said at Chiswick {Times, 
22/1/96) “ He hoped that the result of the present 

Government's tenure of office would be to make the 
British Empiie not merely a faguie of speech, but a 
living realitj ” Now, is not this as much ropianoe as 
that of Ml. Balfoui’s, instead of being a “living real- 
ity All the questions I have asked for Mi Balfour's 
expressions apply as foicibly to the words of the present 
Secret.uy of State for India, who ought to know the 
real despotic illy subjected position of the people of 
British India, forming two-thuds of the Empire Bei, 
the British Empne can be made a “ living reality ” of 
union and devoted attachment, but not under the present 
system of British Indian admimstiation It can be, 
when in that system, justice, generosity, fau appoition- 
ment of charges, and bonoui, and “ courage of keeping 
the word '' shall prevail over injustice, lielotdom, and 
dishonour of open violation of the most solemn wolds 
of honour 

Now, Ml Chamberlain, at Birmingham {Times, 
27/1/96), said m lefeienee to the Afiican Eepublic — 

“ Now, I have never denied that there is just oause for 
discontent in the Transvaal Republic The raajo.ity of the 
population there pay nine-tenths of the taxation, and have no 
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'.’i X. x'l t'’ er m the giivni'incut ot the oountrx Tiiat is ti 
'i nich uois'iiit e' 1st in ni> otheroKilizod eoininuniti 
1 it I 11 nomilv \’iiith\\ise xincl prudent statasmunshi 
n.niid">iiii 0 I helievt. It 0 in be lemoved \v ilhout danger t 
t ' I idepi I di net ot the Republic, and I btliexe until it i 
1,’rio -d oil hueliri pciiil iiltnt giioilantee agiinist tutur 
ii'ui'’ '1 ui'fiuh oites ” 


Do not fche^e voids applv with ton times fotca t 
tho tisO ot India, and is not that wise and pmden 
statesmanship ^\hich is pieaohed heie lequued to b 
piaotised in connexion nith the sieatest pait of tb 
Diitisli Ernpiie ’’ I ventnie to use lli Chambeilain’i 

V.Olds — 

■ I belic>G (the aimuialvl can he removed without dange 
to the stihilifci ot the British power, or, rather, with de\ote( 
lid p triotio 'ttichment ot the British oonnevion, and ■ 
nebu' o tliat until it is remoied jou have no poimaueir 
guirantce at iinst luture internal clistuibanoos ” 


The r ,'cs fl d 'OiD tti a leadei on Loid Salisbiuy’* 
speech hefoic the Non Contoiimst Unionist Association 
in a ~encenpo about the Outlandeis, e\pi esses what i' 
psculiaily apphrablc to the piesout position of India 
It sajs — 


" I'ae Outlanuois in the Tiotisi lal— not a Tiuno’'itj, but f 
1 irge niajontj— are depnied ot all shaie ot political powei 
,uid of tho most elementary puMloges ot oituenship, beoauai 
the doinmatc class, diflering trom them in race and feeling, ai 
Lord silisbury sa\s, hare the goi'ernmeut and have thi 
r flei- " 


The Indians must piovida eveiy fai thing foi thf 
si.pieiiiaci of the mmoiity of “ the dominant class, ’ 
and should not hate the slightest toioe in the spend 
irg of that etext farthing, and find eveiy solemn pledge 
giten for equality ot Biitish citizenship flagiantly 
biolen to the heait in letter and in spuit "And why ' 
Is it because, as Loift Sahsbuiy says, " they have the 
Goteinment and have the rifles . ” or as Mi Gladstone 
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3a.id about India itself, " the law aucl argument of force, 
winch 13 the only law anil argument ivhicli we possess oi 
apply ” , This Gommubion has the duty, at least so fai 
as a fail appoitionment of chaige is concerned, to rediess 
this gieat wrong 

Do the British Indian authoiities leaUy think that 
the Indians aie only like Afiican savages, oi meie 
childion, that, even after thousands of yeais of civilisa- 
tion, when the Batons weie only barbanans , after the 
education they have received at the blessed Biitish 
hands, pioducing, as Loid Duffeiin said, “ Native 
gentlemen of great attaiiinionts and mtelligence ” 
(Jubilee speech) , they do not see and uuderstaud 
these deploiahle ciiou instances of then tuie position 
of degradation and economic destruction '* Oi Jo 
these authorities not caie, even if the Indians did uiidec.- 
stand, as long as thej can mislead the British people into 
the belief that all is right and heneficient in British Indiai 
when it IS leally not the case ’ 

But the faith of the Indians in the conscience of the 
Biitish people is unbounded and unshakoable, and the 
little incidents of bright spots keep up that faith, such 
as the lustice of not biudening the Indian people with 
the cost of the Opium CommibSion, and — oven though 
inadequate and partial — the paj ment of one-fourth of the 
cost of the last Afghan War It is these acts of lUstice 
that consolidate the Biitish Eule and tend towards its 
otahihfcv 

I believe now, as I have always believed, that the 
English people wish and want to deal w'th India justly 
and generously When T say that, I believe in the 
Biitish chaiacter of fan play and justice, it is not a senti- 
ment of to-day or yesterday In theveiy hist political 
24—23 
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:>[ 5 eecli of in^ life, made as f.ii back as 185rf, at the fc 
Illation of the Bombay Association, on the occasion 
the Pailuuientaiy Enquiiy on Indian Affaus foi tl 
itnewal of the Companj’s Chaitei I said — 

‘ \\ Iie.i vie see that cm Ooveinineufc is often leady to a 
-i=t ns 111 everythii" cdculated to boneiit us, mg had butte 
taaii iiieiely complain and giumble, point out m a beooimi 
1 laiincr whatom ical wants are If an Association like th 
bo ahvaic in readiiieas to asceitain b> stiict enijuines the pr 
bibl^ good 01 bad eflects of anj pioposed measure, and wire; 
i.\oi neuessarj to ineuiotialisc tloveinineiit on behalf of tl 
l>eoi>le with lespect to them, oui kind Government will ui 
ier,i*se to listen to such ineniouals ” 

I lid undei that belief the Bombay Association, tl 
Biitisli Indian Association of Bengal, and the Madit 
An-,ociation, memoiialised the than Select Oominittee o 
lodian aflaii'. — toi lediess of giievances 't 

Now, aftei not \ei\ shoit of neailj half a centui 
u> hopes and disappouitments, those aie still my sent 
ment-, to da\ — that with collect and full knowledge th 
Ihitish people and Pailiament will do what is light an 

J'i'C 

1 mav heie take tlio oppoituuit;^ of making a lemar 
01 two about the wide extent of the scope of the onquu 
oi this CotimiJssioD in the fiist pait of the Eefeienco 
Loid Cianhoine, soon after having been Secretai; 
01 ttate foi India, said (24 o 67) in lefaience to the pow 
eia of the.Connoil of the Secietaiv of State for India “ 
“ It pos-esses by Act of Pailiament an absolute and con 
ciUi.nL veto upon the \ot 3 of the Government of India witl 
1 leiciiCL to nine tenths, 1 might almost say ninety nine hun 
d L dlhs. 01 the question- that arke with lespeot to that Goyein 
ijciit l.Hhament has provided that the Council may veti 
nr ue-patch which directs the appropnation of public money 
i..ei,oue knows that almost every question connected witl 
(.....ciiimeut laiaes in some w.iy oi other the question o 
i'peudituie ” 
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The fiisii inrt of fehe Kofoience to thi'> Gomnussioo 
tlins embraces “ almost evaiy quebfcion comieeted witls 
rTO\einm0nt " “nmoty-nhie hundiadthb of tha ques- 
tioub that arise with xespact to that Gorainmant ” 

This Yiaw is fully confiimad h> the enqiiiiy by the 
Select Committee of 1871 4. Tha lefeieuce to it was 
“ to enquire into the Emaucoand Emaiicial Administra- 
tion of India,” and oui first lefeience is fully of the same 
scope and chaiactei. Now, what was the extant of the 
subjects of tha enquiry made by that Committee ’’ The 
index of the proceedings of the four yoais (1871-4) has a 
table of contents headed “ Alphabetical and Classified 
List of the principal headings m the following Index, 
V ith the pages at ivhich they will ho found ” And what 
IS the number of these headings *’ It is about 420 In 
fact, there is hardly a subject of Govern iiient which is 
not enquired into, 

Youis tiulj, 

Didm.hu Naoroji 



IV 

THE RIGHT RELATIONS BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND INDIA. 


De\B LOKD Wellt, — I liav0 to lequesfc you 
! mclly to put before the Commission this further repre- 
sentation from me on the subjects of our enquiry 
Tins v.ill be my last lattei, unless some phase of the 
enquiiy needed any fuitboi explanation from me 

Looking .at the first part of the enquuy from every 
point of \ievr, with regard to the adnmiistiation and 
manaseineut of ospendituio, we come back again and 
'gain to the view expressed by the Duke of Devonshire 
and Sir T\ilham Hunter and otbeis The Duke of 
Deaonshiio has said “If the country is to be better 
governed, that can only be done by the employment of 
the best and most intelligent of the Natives in the ser- 
vice” Sii William Hunter has said “But the good 
woik thus commenced has assumed such dimensions 
under the Queen’s Government of India that it can no 
longer bo earned on or even supervised by imported 
labour fiom England except at a cost which India 
, cannot sustain . If we aie to govern the Indian 

people efficiently and cheaply, wo must govern them by 
j means of themselves, and pay foi the administration at 
the market rates of Native labour ” 

Eiom all I have said in my previous lepresentations 
it must have b een seen t hat the leal evil and misery of 
’ Submittpd to the Welhy Comm^ssi^ 21st Marol^lSg^ 
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the people of Biitisli India does not ansa fiom the- 
amount of expeudituie India is capable, under natural 
ciicumstances, of pioviding tiviue, three times or more 
the espenditiuo, as the improvement of the conntiy 
may need, in attamim; all necc'-sary piogross The evil 
really is in the way in whioh that expendituio is ad- 
mirdstered and manrped, with the effect of a large 
portion of that expenditum not lotuimng to tho people 
from whom it is laised — in short, as Lord Salisbury 
has corieotly desoiibod as the piocoss of “bleeding” 
No country in the woiM (Kngland not excepted) can 
stand such bleeding To stop this bleeding is tho 
problem of the da> — Ideoding both moial and material. 
You may devise tlio ijj.;st poifect plan or scheme of 
government, not onl> humanly liut divinely peifeot — 
you may have the foitign ollicials, tho veiy angels thera- 
sohes — but it will lie no eaithly good to the people aa 
long as the bleeding luauagement of expendituie eon- 
timics the same On tho tontiaiy, tho evil will incieasa 
by the vaiy peifoctioii of --uch plan or scheme foi im- 
piovoments and piogioss Foi, as impiovements and 
piogiess aio uudeiatood to mean, at piesent, it is moio 
and moie bleeding hj mtioducing moie and moio the 
foieign bleeding ageiicv 

' The real pioblem before tho Gommission is not 
how to nibble at tho e pondituie and suggest some poor 
leducbions beie .and tlieio, to be put aside m a shoit time, 
as lb always dono, but how to atop tho mateiial and moral 
bleeding, and leaving British India a freedom of develop- 
ment and progiess in piospeiity which hei extraordinary 
natuiol resources aio capable of, and to tieat her justly 
ur her financial relations with Biitain by apportioning 
fairly the charge on purpoties in w’hich both aie interes- 
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toa Oi, to put Uie piobletu in its double impoitant liear- 
lugS 10 the wolds of an emmeut statesman, which should 
nfc once affoid a r uaiantee foi the good government of 
the people, and foi the seeuuty of British rights and mtei - 
eats ’’ (Loid Iddesleigh), as will he seen further on 1 
am glad to put liefoie the Commission that this problem 
1ms lieon not moiely enunciated, but that, with' the 
comage of then convictions, two eminent statesmen 
b?v6 actually earned it out practically, and have done 
that with lomaikable success I am the more glad to 
bung foi waid this casebefoia the Commission, as it also 
enables me to adduce an episode m the British Indian 
adminietiation on the conduct of the Indian authoiities 
in both countues .and other Anglo-Indian o£8cials, which 
letieets gieat ciedit upon all concerned in it — and as 
m> infoiinatioB goes, and as it also appears from the 
recoids, that hei Ma 3 esti peisonally has not a little 
ehaio m this piaise, and in evoking a hearty Indian 
gratitude and loyalty to heiself This episode also 
clearly indicates oi points to the way as to what the 
true natuial i elations should he between Britain and 
India, witli a lesult of the welfare and prosperity of 
both, and the seeuuty and stability of Biitish supie- 
macy 

In my pieiions letters I have confined myself to 
the evil results — suicidal to Biitam and destructive to 
India— of tlie piesent unnatural system of the adminis- 
tration and management of expenditure and the injustice 
of the financial lelations between the two countries, 
loudly ealliug foi a just apportiopment of charge foi 
purposes in which both aie interested 

Without dwelling any furthei on this melancholy 
aspect, I shall at once proceed to ilie case to which I 
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have alluded above, and in connexion with which there 
have been true statesmanlike and noble declarations 
made as to tlie right lelations between Britain and 
India as they ought to exist This case is in every way 
a blight chapter in the histoij of Biitish India The 
especially remarkable featnia of this case is that not- 
withstanding the vehement and determined opposition 
to it from all Indian authoiities foi some thiity-si\ 
yeais, after this wise, natural, and righteous coarse r\as 
decided upon by Her ^Majesty and the Secretary of State 
for India of the tune, all the anthoiitie', both here and 
m India, earned it out in tlie most lo\.il, eainost, and 
scrupulous manner and solicitude r.-oithy of the Biitisli 
name and character — m striking contrast with the 
general conduct of these authorities, by which thev hare 
almost always frustrated and made dead letters of Acts 
and Eesolutions of Parliament and to\nI pioclamations 
and most solemn pledges on behalf of the British people 
by all sorts of un-Engltsh ‘‘subterfuges,’’ “cheating 
devices ’’ (Lytton), “ hypocrisy ’ (Salisbury), “non-ful- 
filment of pledges” (Duke of Argyll, Lytton, and othois), 
etc , m matters of the advancement and elevation of tlie 
Indian people to material and inoial piospeiity, and to 
real British rights and citizenship Had they foitu- 
nately shown the same 'lor altv and true sense of then 
trust to those Acts and Resolutions of Parliament, to the 
-.olemn proclamations and pledges, as hare been shown 
m the ease I am refoning to, rrhat a diffeient, piospeioiis, 
and grateful India would it hare been to-day, blessing 
iihe name of Britain, and both to its gloiy and gam 
It IS not too late ret It will be a pity if it evei 
becomes too late to pievent disaster 

On Q2nd January, 1867. Lord Salisbury (tbeu Lord 
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Cl Miiioiiie lutl Seeietai\ of Ktate foi India) said {Etun- 
•,.J ^ol 18 'i, p ■■^TO) — 

Lut thcieareothei. coiiMdeiatiou’, andl thiuL the hoii'ble 
fietj Iniun iSir llemv EtuIuisouI “tatcd them \eiy hiui'v and 
. 'o r lenth I do not njiself see om wav at present to em- 
lli un^ vci' laigclj the Natives of Jrnha m the regions imdei 
(. ii ju Mediate control -B il it 'umld uc n on-at ciil it the vctidt 
' ca) " /II' 1 'Jrt laa" tual the yai'h." or Lulia uko iicre caiMhio of 
< 'Cl I the'it 'MOtild le al-oUite’r, a.iu 1 qj.'i leb.ly I'ltlnied fioni .iii /« 
ftati. I The groat advantage of the evrslenee of Native 
hi itoj I that they iillord air oatlet for ^.tate-iiiiaohke capacity 
=. < h as has been vlhrded to I need not dwell upon the consid 
cut’oii ts V hicji the hon’ble gentleman so cIcKpieirtly letciiel, 

1 at [ think 'itai the eJtHei <<. of <i ueU joveineci Kata c Slate t u 
1'^' Cl a’ it liOt oiihttii the itubi'it’/ Of oui rule but becaiisa, 

1 11)10 til nr inv thing, it raises the self respect of the Natives rind 
foil ~ tn ideal to winch the popular feeling/, sspiie 
Whiter PI troities or engagements may be entered into, I hope 
ti it I chill not bo looked upon by gontlcnieu 'of the Libeial 
I'ntv ae rcir lovolutionary il I sav t/ n' the iielfare of the 
j ip/f of I I'lia nivit Oif nde th m all I quite admit the tempt 
it/ioii which a paranronnt power baa to interpret that 
a 'om rather for its own adreutigo than its own honour. 
Tilde IS no doubt of the evi«teuce of that temptation, but 
th It docs not dimmish the truth of the m i\im ” [The itahes 

Un 21th Ma\ , 1807, Lord Itldesleigh (then Su Staf- 
foni Noithcofce mil Scmetaiv of State foi India) Rant 
(r/,iiis,'u?vol l.s", p IOCS) — 

‘ lie l«heved th it the change m education m India, and 
tire tact that, the Natives now siw what then system of goyern 
1 .ent was and is, had told most henefaoially on that couutiv 
He bad, therefore, touhdonce that we might establip-h a state 
01 things m Mysore whim would hare a happy etlect on the 
adminictiation of the country What had tikon place in' other 
p ' ts of India Ti i\ vncorcloity yens ago vviis in as bad -r stats 
is M, -ore, yet its idmiinstiation under llntish influence had' 
HO greatly improved that Travancoie was now something like a 
iiicdel Natnc State Our Tndino folu.i ihoiild he founrled oo a 
i''iud ua^’H Uheic oiniht he difiioultics . hut u hat v e had to ntra. 
n' ttju I'talln/ia ‘■jsti.mof Xatiiu Slatrs ulutk mightwai a- 
rciio > c'u eUes lua sifiiMi 'oi.ne'fifroi. Keeping the virtues of 
Nativt Stitos, and getting rid, as far as possible, of then chsad 
V ir^'’gc=. We must look to the great vatuial advaiit'’ge3 
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which the yovaiatnont of a ’'latue btatc laust necaiai dy hR\ei 
l/adei the Bngh&h system there mci oadyantages which would 
piobabl^ nevei be uiiJei "Natni Adanuistiation— iegulaut_\, , 
love of law and oidec and justice ” 

Had Loid Iddesleigli lued he would have with 
pl6fisuie seen that the advantagea he lefeib to are hemg 
attained m the Native States and in Mysoie itself) as 
well as in seveial othei States, the\ have been laigely 
alieady attained And imdei the eye of the Biitish 
Government theie is piogio-.a ev'orvvvheioi Loid Iddes- 
leigh pi oceeds — 

" But native Admini^tritiun had the advantnge in 
’fympathy lehneen the gu'Cinoio tu d Ih- i/oienid Croveinois 
were able to appieoiate vud understand the piejudicea anil 
wishes of the governed, cspeciallv in the euso of Hindu 
States, the religious feelings of the people weie enlisted in 
fdvoui of tl eii goveinors instead of heiiig louocd ag unst us * 
He had beeo told b> gentlemen tioin India that nothing im 
pios-jod them moie th.vu valkmg the aticcts of some Indian 
to ' 1 , they looked up it the houses on each side and asked 
themselves, ‘what do we resllv knoiv of these people — ot 
then modes ot thought, then technga, then picjudue 
—and at what gieat disidv vnligo, in consequence, do we 
vdministei the government.’ TIi, English Qoveiameiit must 
uecessaiily laboui undci gieat disadv.iutages, I end ut lio'ihl 
thucn oni a^/a) ai>poiwi)/i U nen (op 'hs sy'^tem or hothie 'jmetu 
1) :nt to biinq out Nat% t to a t ,i li biakn im si p, ano to caii'' 
ill the cause of OJLLinniant tdl that u a ot oat and good lo (!.iu 
Nothing could bomoio aondeilulthm out Empire in India, 
but we ouglit to eonsiutr on what conditions we nold it and 
how oui piedeeesboia held it The giGutnes„ of the Mogul 
Empire depended on the liberal policy that was puvsued bv 
men like the gieat Emperor Akbai and hia cueeessoia availing 
themselves ot Hindu tilfiit and a-sistaiice, and identifying 
theinsehesas far us pQs-,ible with the people of the country 
Thev ought to take a letsuii irom such r ucuiustance-s If they 
, cic to do that) dsily toiraras hulia then cvnld only ch chiitgr that 

'The same cm be srid about the Muh ’rumedaiis and 
other people 

1 The greatest of them w the economic enl which Lord 
bahsbury has truly called the bleeding of the corintiy 
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d'ltij }„! otitaiuii i7a<.Si turn ■ '/"d iniinvl or all who ate qtcai and 
ijood j). thatcuLmtiii Xt ^\onl^1 he fthsiird in them to say that 
there was not a lirge fund ot ‘■titesmanahip and abikt5 m 
Ibo Indian character. 'L’hp> ie<tll\ must not be too proud 
Tliey nerc always read\ to speak ot the English government 
as 80 infinitely superior to anything id the way of Indian 
(lOiernment But il the Xatiies of India were disposed 
lo be equally eritioal, it would be possible for them 
to hnd out weak pluses in the harness of the , English 
admiiiistiAtion The system m India was one of great com- 
pleiiby It was a system of checkand counter checks, and veiy 
often great abuses failed to hr controlled from want of a proper 
knowledge of and sympathy with the Xativea ” [The italics 
ai e inino J 


On the same (lay Loid Salibbuiy, supporting Lord 
TiWesleigh, said, (ZZous-ik?, vol 187 p 1073 } — 

Tilt general conciit I Clue oi niaiiioa e/ tJiose wltal note India 
It-'d I'^that a r.twtber of ^neli ou ei tied ^m/>ll Native Stater are in the 
rnglieit degree aiitantagenu 'o I ha i/nelopmtnt o; the poliliiai 
and n oral'onditionof the paoph of tiulia The hon’hle gentlsm in 
(kfr J.aing) arguing m the stioiig oflioial line seems to take the 
iiev that eyeiy thing is iightin Butish terutory and everything 
drirk in Katne teriitoiy Though he can cite the case at 
Ondli, I yenture to doubt u iti'ouldbe established as a geneial 
' lew of India us it oM-,ts ut piosent If Oudh is to be quoted 
against Hatiye Goveninicnt, the Ropoit otthe Orissa Eamine, 
which will be pieseuteil m a tciv days, will be found to be 
-anothei and far uioie teiiilile matanee to he quoted against 
English llule The Tlitti\'i ijULernmeiu has never been quiHij of 
the tio’enceand tllegatir/ ot \’aliie Souretgns Butxt hat. faulti 
» f 'U own, ii'htLh though Iheii are far more guiltless in intention, 
aie Uiote terrible in epect. Its tendency to routine, ita listless 
heavy heedlessness, sonietinics the result of its elaborate orga- 
nisation , a fear of responsibility an exlretue centralisation— 
all these lesults, ti.iceablo to canaes for which no man is 
vmp\h\e, pmlweari aiiMuntnfineiUie‘uii -lehich lehen icinfmced 
' i hates a ter i ible amount of 
be taken into consideia 
r elaboi.ute and artihoial system 
inoie lough and leadv system 
neigsncy, unless you have men of 
“put, the simple foim of Oiiental 
□I nt will produce ellects raoie 8a,tisfactoiy than the 
e cliborate system ot English Rule. I am not by this 
intr t .if. nnt rgQmjg order, to 


Oj natural laniesai 
vitsciti \11 these things 
tion when you compare or 
PI goyernment with the i 
pf India In cases of emei 
I'c^iiliar ebaiaeter o 


denying th.it out mission ii 
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"iviliso and develop the Native Governraenta wa find theve. * 
But 1 demur to that wholesale condemnation of a Bystem of 
government whieh will be utterly intolerable on onr onn soil, 
but which has grown up amongst the people auhjected to it 
It has a hbiiesB and coiigemahty foi them impossible for U9 
adeijuateli to lodhse, but which rompenevta them to an 
enoimous degieo for the mateiial evils which ita rudeness in a 
gieat many oases produces, I may mention as an instance 
what was told me by Sir Geoige Clerk, n distinguished membei 
of the Council of India, respecting the Province of Kathiawar, 
in which the English and Native Go”ernments are very much 
intermixed Theie are no broad linos of fiontier there, and a 
man can easily leap over the hedge from the Native into the 
English juusdietion Sii Geoigo Oleik told me that the 
N.itues haying little to cany with them were continually in the 
habit of migrating from the Itiighsh into the Native junsdio 
tiou, but that he never hewd of an instance of a Native leav 
ing his own to go into the English jmisJictiou This may be 
VQiv bad taste on the part of the Natives, but you have to 
consider what promotes then happiness, suits their tastes, and 
tends to then moial development m their own wav If jou 
intend to develop then uioial nature onU after eti Anglo Savon 
tvpe, you will make i conspicuous and disastrous defeat.” 
[The u.ilir s aio mine ] 

In the above exti.aot, Ixnd Sahsbuiy says that the 
inefticiency leintoicecl by natuial causes and circum- 
stances cieates a teuible amount of imseiy These 
natural causes and cucumstanccs which cieate the teiu- 
bla amount oi miseiy aie pointed out by Tjord Salisbury 
himself, as Secretaiy of State foi India, in a Minute 
(29/4/75) He says " the injuij is exaggeiated in the 
-cage of India, vvheie so much of theievenua is exported 
without a direct equiv alent ” .\nd that under these 
causes and eircumgtances, the lesult is that “ India 
must be bled,” so that he tiuly shows that though 
under the Biitish Eule thoie is no peisonal violence, the 

’ This is being actually done Every effort is being made 
to bring the .idinmistration of the Native States to the level 
of the organisation of the British svstem which is not a little 
mO tne Giedit of the British Government 
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jiie'eiit; -.>r>toiu oi tlj0 aduuiiistiation ol exponditare 
I- 'ii'int Imt t-i 0 ifce .1 Jii 'loa> ‘‘ < ir if ' n ten ihh' aivoinil of 

LuitUei, U'e ci’U'^e ukI iluiective s\ ‘>iiein of adnua- 
i-l, ii’iiii utiilai fchd o'fl ^v^tom oi Nafcu’Q lulo 19 all 
ami cuinofc apply to the pieseut admmibtiatioa 
I'l Biitibh India Vnv alteiation that may be deemed 
'leiPiMuy to lie made foi leiuecliiug tlub‘ teuible 
amount of m-eiv,'’ irould not involve m Biitibli India 
'iu\ dlteia'-inn at all m theon-.tin;; dovelopol plan oi 
3 b'^ei'i ol the oioamsicioii 01 vho adniinistiatiou 

Xo\'', the mmal 01 the above evtiacts fioui the 
'•lieochC' Ol Lords Sah&biiu and Tddesleigh is deal 
! ndoi tiiepiO'ent sj^lem ol admmistiation ol yovoin- 
inenc .'ud e\peidituio and uniust fauancial lelations, in 
tbn \in' natnie of thnc;s, theic is a poipetual and 
in.'utihleiesult of teirildo lUHeiy, of shvoiy (XIacaulay), 
alKol .te hopalessneas ot higher life 01 caioer, do^pau, 
self-aiii^ement, without inv self lospeot (Sahabmy). 
ONtreiua destitutiou and bufteiing (Bught), axtieiue 
poiarta (Lai.nence, Cioinoi, Laihoui, Cohin), degiada- 
tion (Mouioe), etc , etc And a consequence of such 
deploiable le-ults, an iiiheieub and inevitable " dangei 
ot the most seiious older” (Lord R Ghui chill) to the 
stabihti of Butish supiemaoy Biitish Rule under such 
ciicumstances can onlj continue to be a foreign ciushing 
tyiinny, leading the people to yeain (the Duke of 
Dovonshive) to get iid ot then Emopean ruleis, etc , etc 

On the other hand, (Sahshuiv) “ the existence ot a 
woll-goveined Native State is a teal benefit, not only to 
the stabiliti of the Butish Rule, hut more than anything 
it laisesthe self-iespect of the Natives and foims an ideal 
to which the popiilai Feeling a^pues. " And “ that a 
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nuinbei of well-goveiuecl small Native States ate in the 
jitghest clegioe atlvantageous to the deielopunenfc of the 
political and inoial ” ([ may arid, the mrteii.il) condi- 
tion o£ the people of India” Loul Iddesleigh sa^s on 
the same lines “ What i/e had to aim at was to 
establish a system ol Natno Stales which might niauitain 
themselves in a satisfactoi> lolation ’ And what is of 
fai mole impoitance, ho actually mauguiatod the giei't 
erpeinnent, by which he piopo'etl tosolie the gieat 
pioblein, ‘ which should at once atlord a gnaianteo foi 
the good government of the people and foi the socmity 
of Biitish lights and inteiests, ” and to winch I dasiie 
to diaw the attention of the Conimi-sion In shoit, the 
lesson of the extiacts is that the Jhitish Indian adminis 
tiaiion as it exists at pie^cnt positnoh and oeuouslj. 
dangeious to the Jhitish supiomacy, and of teuible 
imsoiy to the ]ieople , while a sj ^toin of Natue States will 
laiso the people, and at the same time tiiiiili secuie the 
stability of the Ei itish supieniacv and laigolv conduce 
to the piospenty ol both comitiies — Biitiun and India 
Now comes the great meut — which will always be 
lemembaied by Indians with deep gratituue — of these 
two Statesmen (Salishuiv and Iddesleigh) They did 
not lest satisfied wnth meic declaiation of line and gieat 
sentiments and then sleep oioi them, ai has lieou done on 
many an occasion to the misfortune of pool India No, 
they then showed that tliex had the couiago of then 
convictions and had confidence m the tiue statesman- 
ship of then MOWS In this good woik IIoi Majesty 
took a waim inteiesh and encouiaged them to caiiy it 
out The lesult was the memoiable — and eiei to be 
lememhered wnth gratitude — despatch of IGth April, 
1S67, of Loicl Iddesleigh, foi the lestoiation of Mysoio 
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to tlio Native iule, notwithtitanding thiity-six yeais of 
doteimmed opposition of the authoiities to that stop 
(Pail Bet 239. 30/t'G7) 

And now I coma to the apibode to which I have is- 
foirod above, and about which I vvute with groat gratifica- 
tion and giatitude, of the conduct of all the authoiities in 
both countiies and of all the Anglo Indian oflicials who 
had any share in this good woik, backed as I have said 
alreadj, by the good-heaited and influential inteiest and 
suppoit of Hoi Majesty heiself They may have made 
5oma eiiors of judgment, but tboie was universally 
poifoot sincerity and lojalty to the tiust Among those 
.onceined (and whose names it is a pleasure to me to 
,ive) vveie, as Secretaiies of State foi India, Loid 
[ddesleigb. the Duke of Aigyll, Loid Salisbuiy, Viscount 
Jinn brook, and the Duke of Devonshire (fiom 1867 till 
:881, when the late Maharaja was invested with powei) , 

IS Viceroys, Lord Lawience, Loid Mayo, Loid Noith- 
nook, Loid Lytton, and Loid Eipon , and lastly, the 
Ihiei (Jommissiouers and other officials of Mysore The 
hiof meat in the conduct of all concerned was this 
joid Iddesleigh laid down in his despatch of 16th of 
ipul, 1867 — 


• Without entering upon any minute evawinfttiou of the 
i'ui, ot the Tieafiea of 1799, Hei Majesty’s Government 
Kognise, in the policy which dictated that settlement, a desire 
3 piovide foi the mamtenanoe of an Indian dynasty on the 
ircjiie of Mysore, «ion feinis vhtch ihould at onca affunl a gnat 
Mta for thi. good govt.i umeiU of tnu peuplo and foi the seouiUt. of 
rtiish rights and interest Her Majesty is animated bv the 
.tueedsbiie, and shares the views to which I have lefeired 
Her Majesty desires to maintain that family on the 
ixone in the person ot His Highness’s adopted son It 

theiefore the intention of Her Majesty that the young Prince 
lould h ive the advantage of an education suitable to his lank 
nd position and ciJculated to prepare him foi the duties of 
luiiuistiation. [The italics are mine ] 
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Thib being once boUled, though against all previous, 
opposition, and necessitating the ivibhdiawal of Euio- 
peans fiom the Sei vices, all the authoiities and officials 
concerned, to theii honoui and piaise, instead of putting 
anv, obstacles in the wa^, oi tiying to fiustiate the above 
intentions, dischaiged then tiust nio->t loyally, and with 
every earnestness and caie and solicitude to carr^ the 
vvoili to success The lUue-liooks on Mysoie fiom the 
despatch of IGth April, Ibtw, to the installation of the 
late Mahaiaja in 18SJ, alToul a biight cliaptei in the hia- 
toij of Butish India, Loth in the justice, ugbteousnoss, 
and stp.tesmanship of the decision, and the lo> alty and aa- 
tieine caie of eveiy detail in can j mg out that decision — 
with success and satisfactoii lesults m both objects set 
foith in the despatch, 1/ , “ thf qoml gnioitment of the 
people, and the itetuttl'i i>i Ih didt i iiilith and iiiteicsii, ” 

I wish the India Office would make a return on 
I\lv lOie relations and aflaii'. up to date, m continuation 
of Ret. No 1 ofl8‘^l (c JOjr,), to show how the good 
and cioditablo vvoik ha-, lieea continued up to the piesout 
time I think I need not entei hoie into any details o* 
this good woik from lbG7 to I'-^l of tlie British officials „ 
tlie Blue-books tell all that Of the vvoik of the late 
Mahaiaja fiom 1881 till his death at the end of 1694, it 
would be enough fci me togno a veiy biief statement 
flora the last Address of the Dowan to the Eepieoent- 
itue Assembly held at Mj-iOie on Kt Octobei, 1895, on 
tlie lesults of the late Mabai i|.i\ adniinistiation during 
numli fourteen ^eais of bi= leigii, as neail> as possible 
in the Dewan's vvoids Tlie Maharaja was invested with 
power on 25thUaich, 18 S 1 Just previous to it, the State 
had encounteied a mo-.t disastious famine hj which a 
fifth of the population had bean sw ept aw ay and the State 
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urn into n doU of 80 lakhs of lupees to the Biitieli 
Covoinuient The cash balance had become reduced to 
I Ufc,uie insullicioat loi the mdinary leciuuements of the 
ulnimistiaMon Eveiv source of revenue was at its 
lowest, and the severe letienchments which followed had 
let o\eii department of State in an enfeebled condition 
Such was the beginning, It began with liabilities exceed- 
ing the assets by 30,' lakhs and with an annual income 
less than the annual e vpenditme by li lakhs Compar- 
ing ISBO 1 iMth Ib'Jl the annual revenue rose from 
101 to 1801 lakhs, or 75 21 per cent , and after spend- 
ing on a large and libeial scale on all works and pur- 
poses of public utility, the net assets amounted go over 
176 lakhs in 1891-5, nr heu of the net liability of 30| 
lakhs with raliicliHis Xligliness’s reign began in 1881, 


lu J‘'S1, the balance of Stite Funds w vs 
( ip.tvl outlay on State liailuavs 
ag.iiiist a liability to tbe Biitish Goveinmant of 
J “aviDg a balance of li vbilily ot Its dOl lakhs 


Bs 

21,07,438 

25,19,198 

80,00,000 


On lOth June, 1895 

Assets— 

IB IJalance of State Fiiiirls 
12) Imostment on v count of llaiKvay 
Loan Itepaynicnt Fund 
I >) Capital outlay ou Mysore Hanhiii 
Kvilway 

1 4) Capital outlay on othei Railways 

1 5) I ncapei ded portion ot Capital borrowed 

for M\ sore-Haiihar Railway (with 
Luti h Qoveiniuent) 


1,27,23,615 

27,81,500 

1,58,03,006 

41,53,090 

15 79,495 


.mil iTrt‘— 

tl) Local Riilivu Loin 
i2) Rnglisb Railway Loan 


0,60,21,306 

Ra 20,00,000 

1.63,82.801 


Net Vssets , 


1,83,82,801 
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Ann OiHun Assets— 

Oapitial ontiav on orgnial 
litigation Woika lla OO.Ort.Oo.I 

Beside? the above expendituia from cuiienfc levonue, 
theie IS the subsidj, to the British Govoinmeat of about 
Es 23,00,000 a yeai, oi a total of about Rs 3,70,00,000 
in the fifteen yeaia fiom l8y0-l to l894-d, and the 
Maharaia’s civil list of about Es 180.00,000, during the 
fifteen yeais aUo paid from the curient levenue And 
all this togethei with iDCieai.e m oxpendituie m eveiy 
depaitment Undei the ciicumstances above descubed, 
the adminiafciatioa at the etait of His Highness’s leign 
was necessarily very highly centialised The Hovvan, oi 
the Eveoutiva Admini'='.i,atne head, had the diiect con- 
tiol, without the intcivention of depaitmental heads of 
all the puncipal departments such as the Laud Revenue, 
lorostb, B’ccise, Mining, Police, Education, Mujroyi, 
Legislative As the finances itnpioved, and as depart- 
ment aftoi depaitment was put into good working oidei 
and showed signs of expansion, separate heads of depait- 
inents woie appointed for hoiests and Police in 1885, 
foi Excise m 1889, foi Mujioyi in 1S91, and for Mining 
in 1894 His Highness was able to resolve upon the 
appointment of a separate Land Revenue Commissionei 
ouly in the lattei part of 1894 Impiovoments weie 
made in other depat tments — Local and Municipal 
Bands, Legislation, Education, etc Theie aie no wails 
which unfoitunately the Finance ilinisteis of British 
India aie obliged to laise, yeai aftei veai, of fall m 
E' change, ovei-buidoniug taxation, etc., etc 

And all the above good lesults aie aide by side with 
an inciease of population of 18 34 pet cent in the ten 
years from 1881 to 1891, and there is reason to believe 
21-24 
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that auiing the last ioui yeais the latio of ineiease was 
e\en Inghei Duiing the fouitean yeais the late of moi- 
talit> 1-, estimatecl to ha\e declined 6 7 pei mille 

-Cut theie is still the most impoitant and satisfactoiy 
feicuio to come, itz , that all this financial piospeiity 
was seemed not by lesoit to new taxation in any foim 
01 shape In the veiy natuie of things the piesent 
sisteui of administiation and management of Indian ex- 
penditiiie in Biitish India cannot ever produce such 
results, e\en though a Gladstone uudeitook the woik 
Such is the result of good administration in a Native 
State at the veij beginning What splendid piospect is in 
stoie foi the future, if, as heietofoie, it is allowed to deve- 
lop itself to the level of the Biitish system wuth its own 
Native Sei vices, and not bled as pooi Biitisli India is 
bold Iddesleigh is dead (though his name will 
nevei he foigotten m India, and how he would have 
leioiced ' ), but well may Her Majesty, Loid Salisbuiy, 
and all otheis conceined in it, and the Biitish people, 
he pioud of this biilliant lesult of a righteous and 
statesmanlike act, and may feel secute of the sincere' 
and solid loyalty, gratitude, aud attachment of the 
lulers and people of Mysoie to the British supremacy 
Here, then, is the whole problem of the light and 
natural administiation of expandituie, etc , and stability 
of British supremacy solved, and that most successfully, 
by Louis Sahsbuiy and Iddesleigh It is now claai, by 
actual facts and opeiation, that the piesent system of 
sxpendituie, in all aspects of the administration of 
Biilish India, is full of evil to the people and danger to 
British supiemacy, while, on the other hand, “ a num- 
bei of well-goveined Native States,” under the active 
mntrol and supremacy of Biitain. will be full of benefit 
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and blessing both to Biitain and India and a turn found- 
ation foi Butish supremacj And all this piophecy 
of Loids Salisbuij and Iddesloigh has been tiiumphant 
ly fulfilled Loid Iddebloigh set to himself the problem 
“ which should at once affoid a guaiantee foi the good 
government of the people and foi the secuiity of Biitish 
lights and inteiestb," and most successfullv solved it^ 

The obvious conclusion ib that the only natuial and 
satisfactpiy lelations between an alien siipiemacy and 
the people of Indiacan be established on this basis alone 
Tbeie are these obvious advantages in these relations — 

The Biitish supiemacy becomes peifectly seouie 
and founded upon the gutitude and afifection of the 
people, who, though undei such supiemacj, would feel 
as being undei tlieu own ruleis and as being guided 
and piotoctod by a mighty supiemo powei 

Evoiy State thus foimed, fioin the lOiv nature of 
its desue foi self-pieseivation, will cling to the supieme 
pow’ei as its host secuiitj against distmbance by any 
othei State 

The division in a numbei ot States becomes a 
natuial and potent powei foi good in favour of the 
stability of the Biiftsh supremacy There will be no 
temptation to any one State to discard that supiemacy, 
while, on the othei hand, the supieme Government, 
having complete control and powei o\Ct the whole 
Goveinment of each State, will leave no chance foi an\ 
to go astray Every instinct of self interest and self- 
pieseivation, of "latitude, of high aspirations, and of 
all the best paits of human nature, will naturally be on 
the side and m favour of British supiemacv which gave 
bath to these States There will be an emulation 
among them to vie with each other in governing in the 
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be^u possible, undei the eva and conkol of the 
supioma (jro^ainment on then actions, leading no chance 
[ol iiii-go\einuient Each will desne to pioduce the 
be,t AdiiiiiiNtiation Eepoit eveiy >eai In shoit, this 
nitiiid’ o\st9in he-, all the elements of consolidation of 
Ihitiah po' ei, 01 lo\alt\, and stability, and of pios- 
jpuiici 01 both countue-. On the othei hand, undei 
the pio-.ent system, all human natuie and instincts aie 
against you. and must inevitably end m disintegration, 
rebellion, and disastei No giapes fiom thistles 1 Evil 
will have its nemesis I liope and piay that this Com- 
iiii-sion will use to the height of its mission, and 
accomplish it to the gloiy of this countiy and the 
piospeiitv of both 

I must not he in isundei stood When I use the 
vroi Js Native States," I do not foi a moment mean 
that these nevv States aie to leveit to the o/tf system of 
goveinment of Native lule Not at all The system of 
all depaitmenti. that exists at piesent, the whole mode 
ot goveinment, must not only lemain as it is, but must 
go on improving till it leaches as nearly as possible the 
level of the moie complete mode of Biitish goveinment 
that exists in this countij The cliange to be made is, 
that these States aie to bo governed bj Native agency, 
on the same hues ‘as at piesent, by employing, as the 
Duke oi Dev onshue says, “ the best and most intelligent 
of the Natives," oi as Loid Iddesleigh says, “ all that 
vv.as great and good in them ’’ 

One euestion natiuallv piesents itself Aie new 
dynastic Indian lajahs to be created foi these new 
State-- ' That is a question that man like Loid Salisbury 
himsell and the Indian authoiities aie best able to an- 
swei There may be dilliculties m dynastic succession 
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If SO, the l)o&fc mode of tliQ headship undei some suitable 
title of these States may he bv appointment by 
flovernment, and aided by a lopio-ientative Council 
This mode hasceitain eiident advautaqes, , questions 
of dynastic succession iiiTy be ai’oideJ, Ixoieinment nviU 
be flee to secure the Vie^t min fui the post, and 
Goveinment ivill then haio complete contiol oici the 
States, especially with .in rjnc,hsh Ee,idoat, as m all 
Native States at pieseni If thought noce'S.aiv, this 
contiol inaj he nude still inoie dose liy baling at the 
beginning foi some time an ilnglish joint Admuustiator 
instead of a Ilesident 

Su Clnxilps Dilke h.i^. m one of Ills lotteis to me, 
salt] — 

“ I also igiun is to roiluctiir.i m Jlurop.^aiis (so tar as the 
non-iiulitirv poup'ego) Iiuloed I agr-e ii'hnut limit, and 
w ould suiJstitute tor our direct rule a military protectorate of 
Native istatos 1 h ivl orteii s nd ” 

In aiiothei lettei to me, idiicli is pubhslied in the 
Septoiuhei numhoi of hul m 130J, Su Ohailes d-vells 
upon the sime subject at soiac length, pioposing to 
follow up the case of Mysoie and to divide India into a 
iiumbei of Natise States 

With legaid to the hnaiicial lelations between 
Biitain anil India, whethei foi imhtaiy oi civil charges, 
I have aheady evpreased my views m mi last lepresent- 
ation I would not, theiefoie, make any fuifchei 
lemaiks here 

Once this natural and iighteoui, system of govern- 
ment by Native States is adopted, so as to make the 
administiation of expenditure fulli productive of good 
lesultb to both countiies, I may wuth eveiy confidence 
hope that the authoiities, as in the case of Mysore, will 
loyally and scrupulously do then best to cany out the 
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plan fco success bv e^fcablishing ui India eseiy nocessavy 
in’cliineii toi piepaiation, exaruinations and tests of 
cluiactei and fitness of the Indians “ to (as Loid 
IJdesleigh sa\s) de\elop the system of Native govern- 
uiont, to hime out Native talent and statesmanship, and 
to enlist m the cause of goieinuient all that was gieat 
and good in them ” 

The pievention and cuie of the evils of the piesent 
material and moial Weeding, aiismg fiom the existing 
^^\stem of the administiation and management of expen- 
dituie, fiom unpust hnancial lelations between the two 
countneb, and foi the ledemption of the honour of this 
countii fiom the diehonoui of the violation of the most 
solemn and binding pledges, aie absolutely necessary, if 
India IS to be well governed, if Butish supremacy is to 
he made thoioughly stable, and if both countiics are to 
bo made piospeious by a maiket for trade of nearlj 
'100,00(1,000 of civilised and piospeious people 

Ido not heie considei any othei plan of Govem- 
nient to sPuuie effectively the double object laid down by 
Lord Iddesleigh, because I think the plan pioposad and 
carried out b\ him is the most natural and the best, and 
most secure for the contrnuance of Brrtish supremacj 

I also do nob enter rnto any details, as all possible 
dirticulties of details, and the means by which they were 
overcome, are all recorded in the Mysoie Blue Books 

I submit to the Commissiou that unless the patrio- 
tism and piospeiitv of the people of India aie dtawn to 
the side of Bntish supiemacy, no plan oi mode of 
government, under the existing system of expendituie, 
will be of any good eithei to Biitish supiemacy or to 
the Indian people Evil and peiil to both is the only 
dismal outlook On the other hand, a number of Native 
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States, accoiding to the noble vievrs and successful voik 
of Lords Salisbiuy and Iddesleigh, will contiibute vastly 
both to the gam and gloiy of the Biitish people, to vast 
expansion of tiade. and to the pio^p0iit\ and aflection 
of the hundieds of millions of the human lace 

If India IS thus atiengthenad in piospeiity, and 
patuotically satished in British supiemacy, I cannot 
feel the least fear of Eu!j->ia evei dieiming of invading 
India Without any mihtaiy help fiom England, and 
without any large Euiopean Armv, India will be all 
sufhcient in itself to lepel any invasion, md to main- 
tain Biitiah supiemacj foi hei own and Biitaiu’s sake 
I hope earnestly that this Commission will, as Su 
Louis Alallet ha^ uiged, giapple with tlia disease of the 
evil lesults of the piesent sj-.tem ot expendituie, in- 
stead of, like othoi past Commissions and Committees, 
keeping to the habit ot meiely pilliating sjmptorns I 
do not much intervene m examining details of depait- 
niental expendituie, such examination at pioper mtei- 
vals, as used to be the case in the time of the Companj, 
selves the iinpoitant puipose of keeping the Govein- 
inent up to maik in caie ot expendituie Bub unless 
the whole Government is put on anatuial basis, all 
examinations of details of depaitmontal expenditures 
will be only so much “ palliating with symptoms, ” and 
will bring no peimanent good and stiangth eithei to 
the Indian people oi to tlie Bntish supieniacv 

I oftei to be cioss-exammed on all mi representa- 
tions 

before, I shall send a copy of thrs to ev'eiy 
memhei of the Commission 

Lours truly, 
DADVBH'T.I Naoeoji 



V. 

THE CAUSES OF DISCONTENT. ' 

Dr:\K Lord Welbt, — I lequest you kindly to put 
bofoie the Commission this lapiesentation on the sub- 
3ects of our enquiiy 

Nobody can moie appreciate the benefits of the 
Biitisb conneMOD than I do — Education in particular, 
appieeiation of, and desire foi, British political institu- 
tions, law and ordei, freedom of speech and public meet- 
ing, and seier.il important social refoims All these ava 
the gloiy of England and giatitude of India I am 
most smceiely ready to accoid my giatitude foi any 
benefit uliich Bntain can rightly claim 

But, while looking at one side, lustice demands 
that sve look at the othei side also And the mam object 
of this Commission is to see the othei side of the system 
of the administiation and management of expenditure 
and right appoitionment 

It must be remembered that while education and 
laxv and order haxe been beneficial to the Indians of 
British India they were also most essential to the veiy 
existence of the British in India Only that while the 
benefits have been to both Britain and British India, the 
cost has been all exacted fiom the Indians 

The British Empire in India is built up entirely 
With the money of India, and, in great measure, by the 
blood of India Besides this, hundreds of millions, oi, 
moie probably, several thousands of millions (besides 
* Submitted to the Welby Comiaission, 31bt January, 1897, 
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what IS eonsumed iri India itself by Euiopeaiis and their 
caioei'b of life) of money, which the Biitish have unceas- 
inglv, anc\ ever mciea&ingly, duiwn liom Biitish Indians, 
and IS still drawing, has materiallj helped to inaV e Biitam 
the greatest, the richest, and most glorious counti j m the 
woild — benefiting her mateiial condition so much that, 
even when theie is a geneial and loud cry of depiecsion 
in agiiciiltuie, etc, the Chancelloi of ihe L chegnet is 
lejoicing that his income tax is inarvellorisly iticiea-iiig , 
while British India m its turn is reduced to “e'tieme 
poverty and helotiy 

Will the India Olhee ho good enough to gne us a 
Eetuin of the oiioinious wealtli which Eutain has 
drawn out of India duiing the past centuiy and a half, 
calculated with oidinaiy Biitish cominorcial I pei cent 
compound inteic->t, loa\o alone the 0 pei cent oidinary 
comineicial lato ol luteiest of Britisli India ‘ What a 
tale will that Eetmn tell 1 The India OfPee I'usljiaie 
all the lecoids of the India House as well as its onn 

1 give a few figures that are available to mo The 
best test of this drain fiom British India is (J) ciiat por- 
tion oi pioduce expoited out of British Imiia lor ishich 
nothing whatever has returned to liei in auv shape, 
either of merchandise or treasure . (2) the profit- of her 
whole exports which she never got , (3) that portion of 
the expoits which belongs to the Natne States, and 
which the Native States get hack, with then due pioiits, 
aie included in the total impoits, and aie theielore not 
included in the “net expoits” Boi No (l) 1 ha\e the 
following authoiitative figniesfot only 45 years (1849-50 
to 1894-5, “Statisical Abstract of British India, ” No 30, 
189.5, p 299) Will the India Office supply previous 
figures 
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i'hi-, table shows that Biifcish luclia sent out, oi 
o\)j3itel hei piocluce to the extent of £526,740,000, 
foi V hiuh she lus not leceived back a single fatthing's 
T\oith of anj kiiiil of mateual letuin Besides this loss 
01 di u'l ot ic'jual pioduces, theie is (No 2) the fuithei 
diain ot the piohts on an expoit of £2,851,000,000, 
winch, taken at onlj 10 pei cent , will lie anothei 
CJ85,00),000 — which Butish India has not leeeived — 
,ubiect to the deduction of portion of (No d), tu , , the 
piotit-, ot tlie Natne States To thw has to be added 
the piohts which Indian foieigneis (i c , the capitalists 
3f Native States) make m British India, and cany away 
;o then ov n States Fieight and inaiiue insuiance 
eietuuinis have to be taken into account, foi xvhethei 
'oi evpoit-5 fiom, 01 imports into, India, these items aie 
ihr iv5 paid in England It is necassaiy to know how 
ihese two items are dealt with m the Eetuins of the 
,ocn^lel tude of Butish India In oidmaiy oiioum- 
itanca-,, one may not complain if a foreignei came and 
uade Ills profits on a fau and equal footing with the 
leople of Butish India But Butish India is not allowed 
iiioh fau and equal footing 

Fust, the uniighteous and despotic system of 
■/ovarnuient pievents British India fiom enjoying its 
)wn pioduce or lesources, and lendeis it capitalless 
md helpless Then, foreign capitalists come m and 
complete the disastei, sinking the people to the condi- 
;ion of the heweis of wood and diaweis of watei The 
moimous lesouices of India are all at the disposal and 
3ommand ot these foreigners 

In understanding correctly the tables to which I 
lefor, it must be borne in mind that all the loans made 
to India foim a pait of the imports, and aie aU aheady 
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paid foi and included m that poition o£ the o\poits 
which IS equal to the total irapoits, the “ net expoits ” 
in the table being, nfte) allowing foi i'll impoits, includ- 
ing loans Otheiwise, if these loans weie deducted 
fiom the impoits, the ‘‘ ne't e\poiti ” will be so much 
laiger The position of the evploitition b> the foteign 
capitalists IS still i\oise ihan I ha\e alieadv lepiesented 
Not only do tbcv e\ploit and make piofits with then 
own capital, but tbov diaw even then capital fiom the 
taxation of the pooi people bbein=ehes Tlie following 
woids of Sii James "Westland in the telegram of the 
Times of I8th Decembei last will explain what I mean 
‘‘ Sii J Webtlond tlien exp'amed ho\> c'oselj com ecteil 
the Monej Marlet of ludi i w is with tho (foiornment 
balances, almost all tho asinlibki ipit.il omplovcd in coin- 
merce praotio,illj being m those balances A. croie and i 

half which uiidoi normal conditions would ha\a oeoii at 
heiidcniartors ip C ilcutta and Domhn and been placed at the 
disposal of tho mcTcantilu cominunit. for trading purposes 
The Bank of Bengal and Chanibei of Cotnineica 
“ pressed the (Joieniinent to take up tho question of 
the papei cunonc> leseiie as lugentlj as possible, and 
pass a Bill without delav to iffoid lehef to comineice 
So, the Eiiiopean meichants, bankeis, etc , ma> liavo 
Indian taxes at then disposal, the piohts of winch they 
may- take awa), to then own counti^ t The poor 
wietched taxpaveis must not only hnd money for an 
uniighteoub system of Goveirment exponditme bub 
must also supply capital to exploit thou* own losouices 
The lefeience to this Commission is to enquiie into 
espendituie and apportionment I am fully convinced, 
and lepieseiitations fully pio\9 it, that if the system 
of the administiation and management of expendituie 
and the appoitionment weie based on puneiples of 
iigliheousnesst honestx, honour, and unselfishness, the 
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political peculiarities of Iniliaara such as would pioduce 
dll ahiding attachment and conneMon between the two 
countiiea, which will not meiely be of much benefit to 
IJiiti^h India but of \astly more benefit to the Biitish 
thi,iPsolves than at piesent Hence, my extieme desue 
that tho eonncvion should continue and 1 can say tiuly 
that, in a spirit of lojalty both to I.idia and to the Bii- 
tibh Empiie, I lia\o devoted my life to stiengthening this 
couneuon I feel it theiefoie my duty (though a pain- 
ful one) to point out candidlj the causes which, in my 
opinion, have weaLenetl, and aie weakening more and 
moie, this connesion, and, unless checked, thieaten to 
destioy it 

J The un-Euglish, autociatic and despotic system 
ot vulijiiniitiation, under which the Indian people aie 
not given the slightest voice in the management of their 
own e.vpendituie It is not cieditable to the Biitish 
chaiacter that they should lefuse to a loyal and law- 
abiding people that v oice in then own affairs which they 
value so much foi themselves, 

II The uniighteous “ bleeding ’ ot India, under 
wlilch the masses have been laduced to such " estreme 
poveity” that the failuio of one haivest causes millions 
upon millions to die fiom hungei, and scoies ot millions 
aie living on " scanty subsistence ’’ What Oriental 
despotism or Bussian despotism in Russia can produce a 
more deplorable result 

III The breach ot evasion by subterfuges of 
solemn pledges and proclamations issued by Her Majesty 
and the British nation, and the floating of such Acts 
and Resolutions of Parliament as are favourable to 
Indians Such proceedings destroy the confidence of the 
Indian people m the justice of Biitish Rule. To sum up, 
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these and ofchei eiiois in administration ha^a had the 
effect of inflicting upon India the tuple evil of depiiving 
the people of Wealth, Work, and Wisdom, and making 
the British Indians, as the ultimate lesult, “ extiemely 
pool, " une'nplo\ed (then ‘■ei vices which are then pio- 
perty in then own countiy, being plnndeied from them) 
and degradingh deteiioiated and deliased, ciushing out 
of them their leii humanhood 

Before I pioceed fuithei let me clear up a stiange 
confusion of ideas about piosperous Biitish India and 
poverty-stucken Biitish India This confusion of ideas 
arises from this circumstance My lemarks aie foi 
British India only 

In realitj there are two Indias — one the prospeious, 
the other poveity -stiicken 

(1) The pro^perou^ India is the India of the Biitish 
and othei foieignoi'- They osploit India as ofDcials, non- 
oihoiak, capitalists, in a saiiety of \\a>s, and carry away 
enoimous wealth to their own counrij To them ludi i' 
is, of courvi, iich and piospeious The moie they can 
carry awaj, the iichei and moie piosperous India is to 
them These British and cthei foieigneis cannot undei- 
stand and leahse why India can be called “ eatieruely 
pool, ” v^hen thej can make then life caieeis , they can 
draw so much wealth fiom it and enrich then own 
countrv It seldom occurs to them, if at all, what all 
that means to the Indians themsehes 

(2) The second India is the India of the Indians — 
the poveiti stiicken India This India, “ bled ” and 
exploited in oaeiy way of then wealth, of their services, 
of their land, lahoui, and all lesouicca by the foreigners, 
helpless and v oiceless, goierned bj the arhitraiy law and 
arguments of foice, and with injustice and uniighteous- 
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— this InJia of the Indiana becomes the “ pooiest ” 
countiv in the woild. atfcei one bundled and fifty years 
ot Butiih Eule, to the disgiaca of the Butish name 
The gioitei the diain the gieatei the impoverishment, 
iOsultiiis 111 all tlio bcomges of wai, famine and pesti- 
lence Loid SaliUiuii’s words face us at evaiy turn, 
“ Irpustice will bung down the mightiest to rum” If 
tills distinction of the “ piospeious India ” of the slave- 
holders and the “ poreiti-stiicken India’’ of the slaves 
be caiefully borne in inmd, a great deal of the contro- 
veis\ on this point will be saved Biitain can, by a 
righteous system, make both ludias piospeious The 
great pity is that the Indian authorities do not or would 
not see it Thev aie blinded by selfishness — to find 
caieeis foi “ om boys ” 

To any appeals the oars of the Biitish Indian 
authoiities aio deaf The only thing that an Indian 
can do is to appeal to the Butish /iccpfe I must explain 
I have no compluut against the British people The 
Boveieign, the Biitish people, and Pailiameut have all in 
one direction done then duty by laying down the true 
and righteous principles of dealing with India But their 
desires and biddings are made futile by their servants, 
the Indian authorities in both countues Foi these 
leasons mv onli resource, is to appeal to the British 
people and to this Commission to cause the Older of her 
Majesty and ot Parliament to be 'earned out 

It IS not needful for me to repeat my views, which 
1 have given in mv fave previous lepiesentations, winch 
have been in the hands of the Commission from nine to 
hfteen months, and in winch I have dealt with both the 
injustice and the evils and the remedy ot the piesent 
svstem of expenditnia and apportionment, and it lemains 
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foi the Commission to ciosb-exainine me on all the sii 
lepiesentations 

I would add lieie a few moie lemaiks ausmg fiom 
some of the evidence and othei cucumstanoes 

Indians aie lepeatedly told, and in this Com- 
mission seveial times, that Indians aie paitneis m the 
Biitish Empue and must share the baidens of the 
Empiie Then I piopose a simple test Eoi instance, 
supposing that the oxpendituie of the total Nai y of the 
Empue i=, say, 4‘’0.000,000, and as paitneis m the 
Empue you ask Butisli India to pax £10,000,000, 
moie 01 less, Ciitish India, as paitnei, would be 
ready to pay, and theiefoie, as partnei, must have her 
share in the emploiment of Biitish Indians and in 
every other beneht of the seivice to the extent of hei 
contiihution Take the Aimv Suppose the expenditure 
of the total Arm^ of the Empue is, say, 40,000,000 
Now, you ma> ask £211,000,000, oi inoie oi less, to be 
contiibuted bv Biitish India Then, as partneis, India 
must claim, and must have, ex'eix employment and bene- 
fit of that seixice to the extent of hei contiilintmu If, 
on the othei hand, you force the helpless and voiceless 
British India to pav, hut not to leceixe, a letuin to the 
extent of the payment, then youi tieitment is the un- 
righteous wicked tieatment of the slave-inastei over Bri- 
tish India as a slave In slioit, if British India is to he 
tieated as a paitnei in the Empue, it must follow that to 
whatever Oiteut (be it a farthing oi a hundred millions) 
British India contiibutes to the expenses of any depart- 
ment, to that extent the British Indians must have a 
shaie in the services and benefits of that department — 
xvhethei civil, military, naval or any othei , then only will 
British India be the ‘ intagial pait” of, oi partner in, 
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the flaipue U theia he honoui and righteousness on 
the biJo of the Cutish, then thir, i-, the light solution of 
the r!:,hts and duties oi Biitish India and of both the 
ioivjro'i(.e-- to this GouimiS'jion Then will the Bmpue 
lict-.im' I tine Euipua witli an honest parbneiship, and 
not 1 fihe Binpuo .md an untiue paitnership This is 
the niani, piinciiul question the Commission has to 
clou up Thu will fully show the tiue nature and 
lolutior of both the expenditure and appoitionment I 
appeal to the liiitiih people When I have been perso- 
nallj obsei\ms, duung foiOy years, how the British 
people aie always on the side of the helpless and the 
oppie-sed hou, at piesent, they aie exerting every 
Tiei’.e, lud laxishing money, to save the thousands of 
Aiuionuus, then I cannot beheae that the same people 
avill reiuse to see into the system of expendituie adopted 
by then own -lOivanh, by whioh not merely some 
thousands or hundred thousands suffer, but by which 
millions 01 thou own tellow-subjects peiish in a drought, 
and 3C013S of millions live underfed, on scanty subsist- 
ence, from one end of the year to the othei The so- 
called Famine Belief Fund is nothing more or less than 
nieiesubstorfuga of taxing the starving to save the dying 
Thu fund does not lam horn heaven, noi does the 
Biitish Evchequer give it If the Government spend, 
say {,'5,onu,OoO, on the peasant famine they wiU simply 
squeeze it out of the poverty stiicken surviving taxpayers, 
who would in turn become the victims of the next 
di oil gilt 

The Batish people stand chaiged with the blood of 
the peiuhing millions and the starvation of scores of 
millions, nol lieeause they desire so, but because the 
authorities to whom they have committed the tiustbetiay 
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tha tru-,t and adininislei e'^penditme in a mannei 
basr.l 11 lion solfishnesa and political hypociisy, and mo-jt 
dis. -,tiou, to the people Time is an Indian saying 
‘‘ Pi ny srrika on the hack, but don’t stiike on the belly ” 

Undei tho native despot the people keep and enjoy 
yhat they pioilncc, though .it times they suftei some 
\iolence on the had rndei the Biitidi Indian despot 
the ruin is at peace, theie is no iiolence , his substance 
IS di UiO I away, unseen, peaceably and suhtU — bestaues 
m p'^ace and peushes in peace, with law and oidei ' 1 

womlei how the i;D8h-.h people would like such a fate 
I SD'.; tlierefoie to the Biitish people, by all means help 
tlie lor \imenians, hut I appeal to you to look homo 
alsc m ' save the hundiods ol millions of youi own 
felk V -subjects, from whom you have taken thousands 
of iiulli'iiis of wealth, and obtained also y'om Indian 
fim me, entuoly at thou cost and mainly with then 
hloo with gioat caiceis loi thousands of youiselves at 
oui > ost and destiuctiou 

The gieat iiuostion i-. not meiely how to meet a 
famine when it oceiiis — Iw taxing the pooi people— but 
how m pievent the occiuietioo of the famine ks long 
as the pievent iiniighteous system will piewul theie will 
ha no 1 01 tha scouiges of India We aie thankful foi 
the henebt of tho knowledge oi “ Western ouihsation ” 
But wii (t we need is the ileods of Wci/ciu j/y/idwiwiCis 
uad tiL ;< II to stop tho faimno and to advance tho pi os 
poiil\ of both countiies With relation to the present 
fame e have to nvse one oi two lemaiks 

j 1 he famine of ls7S, the Biitish help .xmounted to 
the III iiceut sum of about, I think, £700,000 On the 
othei Cl , , the Biitish public have to leraeinber that they 
have drawing, by tho umightoous system of the 

2t--2a 
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authoiitie^, evoij ^eai JO to 40, oi moie times, 6700,000 
fiom pool Jrulia , oi saj fiom the time oi the last famine 
they haic diaun fiom India, and added to their own 
wealth, some 6100,000,000 oi inoie (leaiing alone what 
they ha\e heen diainmg for a centmy and a half), and if 
thej no>.\ ^i\ce\en £1,000 000 oi -65,000,000 m the pie- 
'BUt distie‘-s, it will be but 1 oi 2 pei rent of what they 
ha\6 obtained fiom India duiing the last eighteen yeais 
It IS a duty of the Biitish iieople to give in abundance 
11 om the gieat, gieat abundance thoy have leceived As 
f.u as the pool people of India aie conceined, thoy will 
lecene whatever you would give with deep giatitude m 
then due extiernity 

The second fact what the Biitish people will 
leadiK and ear h give will have a double blessing They 
will, in ihe lust instance, save so umnv lives, and in the 
nevt place save the poor suivivois from so much taxation, 
which otheiwioe the Goveinment would exact eveiy fai- 
tlnng of, loi whatevei Government would spend fiom the 
levenue The novel, loud and vam boast of the 
Goveinment of India having lesouices to meet the famine 
simply means this, that every farthing of the whole 
famine expenditiue (bad or good) by the Goveinment, 
will be, by then despotic pow'ai, squeezed out of ‘’the 
wi etched people themselves by taxation m which 'they 
have not the slightest voice Nevei was there a false 
tiumpet blown than the boast of the Goveinment to be 
ihle to cope with the famine “ with its own lesouices ” 
Oi coui=e, the lesomces of despotism aie inexhaustible, 
foi, who can prevent it from taxing as much as it likes ? 
It IS a wondei to me that they do not feel ashamed of 
talking of “ then own lesouices,” when it all means so 
much moie squeezing of a squeezed and helpless people 
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And especially when they not only, Shj lock -like, tal o 
the whole pound of then laige salaues, but also the 
ounce of blood of then illegal and unnioial e\Lhang0 
compensation ' 

Aiiiong'.t the most fa^onute evcu^eso*^ the Anglo- 
Indians lb, thac the evtienie poveity of the people and the 
disasteis of famines aia owing to incieasa ol population 
I have dealt with tine siib|ectin my thud lepiesentatioii,’ 
and I want to say a few wouls inoio The point to 
which I want to driw' attention lieie is, that Anglo- 
Indians, official 01 non olhcial of eveij kind, aie not at 
all competent to pioiiounce any ludgiiient upon tlie 
causes 01 poveity and disastei- of tanimes Voi, they 
themselves aio the accused, as the cause of all the evils, 
and they cannot bo judges to tiy themselves Then own 
deep inteiest is concoined in it Let them withdiavv 
tlieii baud iioni India’s thioat, and tlien ‘■ee wbetlioi 
the lucieaso in ponulation is nob an addition to 'fcs 
stiengtli and pioduction instead of Biitisli-inade tainirics 
and poveitv' Tlien it will ilso bo>een that the lumdiedd 
ol millions of Diitisli India, instead oi being afllicted 
wuth all soits of evils, will become voui best customers 
and give you a it iie tiade — more than youi picsent tiade 
vvitli the whole vvoild 

1 now lefei to a stiange sign of the time^ By an 
iiony of fate, and as an indication of thofutiue, and after 
1 jO y eai s of Bi itish connexion and i ule, Eussia — to whom 
the •^nglo-Indians always point as a tiueat — offers gene- 
lous sy mpatliy and aid to staivung and dy mg Biitish sub 
jects I do not piotend to know Russia's mind, but any 
one can see what the efleot of this, aided liy the emis- 
saiies, might be on India “ See how kind and generous 
ihe Russians aie, and give us help ” It will ho fuithei- 
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pointed out, “ See, nob only aie the Eussians &ympa 
thetic with yon, but their gieat Empetoi himself has pub- 
lished in his hook, ivoids of condemnation of the lule 
which suck-- away voui life-blood ’’ The Time<i of 10th 
Decerubei last, m its leader on the Russo-Chinebe Treaty 
aa>s ■ — “ Russia, we may be suie, w'lll puisne hei own 
policy and piomote hei own inteiests ” “ Russia is bent 
upon do\eloping hei vast Asiatic Empiie” But the 
blind Indian .luthouties would not see that England 
w'ould not haie an\ chance to hold hei own in India 
AVithout the tine (not lip-loj al) attachment of the Indian 
people Is it possible foi aii> -ane man to think that 
any one nation tan hold anothei m slaveiy and yet 
e pect IomI deiotion and attaclnnent horn it? It la 
not natuie, not human natuie It has neiei happened 
and will nes ei happen Righteousness alone can eyalt 
and he enduuu!, Eients aie iiioiiug fast The time is 
come when the Question must he speedily answeied, 
whether India is to be a leal paitnei and strength to 
England, oi a slaioand a weakness to England — as it 
has hitheito been How much of the fuiiue destiny of 
the Eutish Empne and India depends upon this, a man 
of an unbiassed mind can think foi himself India 
foim-, h\e-si\ths of the population of the Bufcish 
Empue 

I put One Question, w'hich I have often put, and 
which Is alwavs ignoied oi evaded Suppose the Biitish 
people was subjected to the same despotic treatment of 
evpendituie by some foieign people, as India is by the 
Butish Indian authoiities, would the Biitish people 
stand it i -ingle daj without rebelling against it ? No, 
cBi taralv not , and yet, can the British people think it 
righteous and just to treat the Indians as the Indian 
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aufchoiities do — as inoie helpless and voiceless slaves 
Macaulay has truly said that 

"that vioiild indeed be a doting ^vl8donl Mbieh, in oidci that 
India uiight rem iiu .i depLiideiicy, woulii iii ike it .i useless and 
t oath dependency, ninth would Keep a hundred imlhona (now 
‘i2) UOO,(J(JO) Iioiii heing our eiistouier, in otdei tint they 
■night Lonlinuo to be oiu slaioa " 

The question ot remedy 1 haa e alieady dealt with 
au my last lepieaentation, and I would not have said 
moie hoie Bub as the ot 8th Decouihei last, m 
its article on “ Indian Alfaiis,” conhims, b\ actual facts 
and events, the wisdom and statosmau'-hip of Loids, 
Salisbuiy and Iddesleigli lu thou one gieafc vvoiK of 
rishtooiis and wise policy, ] dcsiieto i|UOte a few words 
Boitunately, it i^ the veiv Mysoie Stale to which this 
iighteous and wiso act was done The s says — 
“Tile ici omit winch bn Sbeshadu hti rendcied to it of 
his list VL 11 !, stew iid‘-hip 10 nil- of in leisiii.' itionuc, redu 
I od t,i' itioii, evpendituu bunly Kept in hand, lepioductue 
pnhliL wcnlia, and i largo c pnidioii of tiiltii ition, of mining 
iud uf iiuUisliiiil underiiKiiigs The lesiilt i» v sutplus which 
goes to swell the picviein actmuulation from the same 


Can tlio piesent system of Biitish idininistiation 
and manugemout of the o'pondituie evoi pioduce such 
results ' Nevei \ do/en Gladstones will nob succeed 

Continuous and incieasing “ blooding ’’ can only 
lediice stiougth and kill Tlie Tuhi's' aiticle concludes 
witli the woids — 

“ A iiuratne am h as bn Sheshadii Iyer wus able to give 
to the Uepre..ciil itue Assembly of Mysoie makes us roah-,e 
the giowth of capital m the Native States, and opens up new 
prospects ol indu-,tujl undertikings and railw tv construction 
in India on a Bllver bisis ” 

Can tins he said of Biitish India ’No I shall 
quote one othei estraefc 
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“Oii3 of til ljOiuba\ f’hirfs, iftei ■some e\[)euehce of 
1 1' ,v.iv lu iKii 111 hia owi and idjoining ttiiitoiic-, stiuck out 
I iieM depaituie it the beninmiig of the iiio^eiit lear lie 
I M I ciieil thr I'le i oi imblu loina to be is^bued loi i uluav coii- 
.tiuction b\ one I'cudutoi \ Piiiu e to anothei on the guaiantee 
iM ibe ic\emi< - of the boiioning Stitc The hist tiuiisaLtioii 
1 1 \ liicli thi-i iiuiRiple K lompktcli cauiLtl out uas a loin of 
ti o luillicii iu|i(.es la JI 11 •'U lihagiat Siuliji tin lulei of 
(i iidal, to H H I i-,i lilt tiinliji, the rulci of J.iinnayai, on the 
1 ■' of Januai ’ 

Now, anvhoili who knows Jamnagai. knows that 
lafii oiclmaij good uian.igeraent it will not be long be- 
foio that State is in a position to pay oft its debts, pist 
lb ihe good management of Mysoie was able to do, and 
ti'J good man igeinent of Gondal has enabled its tulei to 
load such an amount This loan hv Gondal, it must be 
lo'iiembeied, is in addition to building its own lailway 
i ' its own toiiitoiv flora its own ve\enue, without any 
loan, 01 help, OL additional taxation 

Ho one can icioice moie than rajself tliat Native 
State-} which adopt oidiuaij good managoraent go on 
incioasmg in piospeiity in stiong contiast witli the sys- 
tem of the Biitish management of espendituie This is 
fully conSimatoiv ot the woids of Loids Salisbury and 
Iddosleigh as to what should be done foi the* Biitisli 
India’s piospeiiti I ha^6 quoted these woids in my 
li't lepreseiiUtion kml some ot bhom aia woith quot- 
ing heia once inoie L’oid Salisbuiy said — 

‘‘Tilt genei U eonemrence of opinion of those who know 
Indi i best i-} thita niimboi nf well goiciiied ‘im,ill Natisi 
State- are in the higheat degiee adiantageoua to the develop 
mciil s‘t the pohcu <il and muial condition of the people of Xniha 
. liut I think the OMstence of a well goieiiied Isativo 
htati 13 .1 real benetit, not oiilj to the stahihtv of oui lule, but 
bccei’s" more than iD\ thing it raises the self respect of the 
Isatues, .md forma an ideal to whiili the populai feelings 

Keferring to the soveial phases of the Bntish Enlo, 
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he sums up that they pioduce an amount of in0tticienc\ 
which, when lenifoiced by iiatmal causes and cu’cum- 
sfc.iuces, Gieates a touible amount oi iniseiy It might 
also 1)0 noted that tbo iichest piovinces and most impoi't- 
ant seapoits aie nou Butish So the people of Biifcish 
India should be much uioie piospeiousthan those living 
in the inteiioi disfcucts left to Xatue Chiefs Yet in 
liiitiah India is the “temble amount of mifaei>,” .iffcei a 
iiile of i‘)l) ^eaisbv the most highh-tiuinpeted and most 
highly paid -^ei vices Loid Idde4eigb not onlv aueed 
with the best coui'.e indicated hy Loid Saliobuij, hut 
actually put it liilU into opeiation with the confidence 
tliat the couiac he took would “ at once alioida guaian 
teo foi tbo good govoimuent of the peoiile and foi the 
soouiitv of Butish iiglit and inteie-)ts ” \nd aftei an 
e^ueiienco of fifteen viais, the wiitei in the 2'imcs is 
able tu eviness sucli liighlj favouiable opinion as I have 
(liioted above 

Aiiotliei fivouutoaigumentof some \n'4lo fndiansis 
the w int of capacitj of the Indians In the cv idence last 
veai thu was lefeiied to once oi tw ice Theie u a papoi 
of mine in the ]OuinaB of the East India V-jsociation on 
that subject, but 1 do not want to tiouble the Commission 
with it It IS the old tuck of tho tjiant not to give you 
the oppoitumtj ol fan tiial, and to condemn vou ott- 
liand aa incapable The Indian^ are put to the iniquitous 
handicap to come ovei to this countiy foi the civil sei 
vices in then own countiv, and flora the Aimy and Na\v 
tliey aie entiielv excluded fiom tho coinmissiouad lanks 
and all tliu m complete violation of the most saciocl 
pledges and Acs ot Parliament I will not, howevei, 
trouble the Commission with anv further remarks on this 
all important subject It is enough for me to put before 



ihe Couimibsion the aifcide in the Times of 5th Octobei 
aston Indian affans as the latest honest expiession 
if a well-hnown Anglo-Indian, as theie have been 
uany aheady fiom tune to time fiom other Anglo- 
Adians I put this aiticle as an appendix 

In question 11,353, Loid Wolseley said “ there never 
vas an India until vve made it ” , and in question 12,7QG, 
III Ealph I^oxsajs, “My own view is that England his 
nade India what she is ” I acknowledge the correctness 
if these statoments, iir, an India to be exploited by 
oieigneis, and the most wietched, the pooiest, the 
lelpless, without the slightest voice in hei own expendi- 
iure, peiishing by millions in a di ought, and staiving liy 
icoiGs of millions, in shoit, “bleeding” ateveiy poie 
ind a helotiy foi England It is not England of the 
English people xiho hare made India what she is It is 
ihe Biitish Indian authorities who have made her wliat 
,he IS 

\nd nosv .1 shall giro some account of the process by 
rhich this deploialile result was begun to be achieved 
L give the character of the process in authoritative 
.voids — words of the Court of Diiectois, the Bengal 
3oveinmeiit, and Loid Cine — disinterred and exposed 
iiy the Committee of 1772 

Fust, I shall give a low words of the Couit of 
Directors — 

“ A scene t f most cruel oppression” (h/2/17i'i4) "That they 
hare been guilty of violating tiorties, of great oppression and a 
eumbmation to enrich themselves” (Court of Directors’ Lettci, 
2li'4)17b)) “The infidelity, i.ip.icioosneas, and misbeharioiu 
of om servants in general ” “Jiveiy Englishman throughout 
ihecountrv . exercising his porvei to the oppression of the 
helpless Xative ’ "We have the strongest sense of the dcploni 
hie state from the couuption and capacity of om 

servants, and the umreisal depravity of manners thioughout 
the settlement,” “ by a scene of the most tyrannic and oppres 



iivo con(]uct lbatL\er was known in ,in\ age oi countiy ” 
i7/';/i7()b) 

Now, a few woicls of Loid Clive anil Eengal 
eLteis — 

“R.ipacifcj .ind ]n\my ” ‘‘It is no wondei that the lust 
of iiches should 1 eadily enihiaic the ^roflcied lueins of its 
graiidcilion, oi that the instrunieiits ot lom powci should 
a\ail thoniaehes of then antliouty, and proiecd cieu to 
oxtortiou 111 those cases wheie smiple (oiiuption could not 
Keep p, ICO with then rapacity” " Luxury, corruption, ivince, 
ind lapacity” “ to stem that torient ol luxuiy corriiptioii and 
licentiousness,” ‘‘tlio depravity ot the bettleinent,” “ abaiuc 
ful oppreeaion and llagiant conujition,” “giieious rx.itions 
iinJ oppiessions ” The " most II \gi int oppicssions by iiieiiibeis 
ot the Jjtiiiid ” “An adininisti itioii so notorioii'ly coi mptand 
meanly \ enai tbiougbout &\ery di partinent,” "which, it en- 
(imred into, will pioduce discoipries which cannot beat the 
light but may hung disgrace upon this nation, and at 

the same time, hi e-t the leputation of gieat unil good 
families ” 

Such weiethe first lelations liet^ceeu England and 
India, and the uiannei in which ] luha was being made 
what she is 

Change came — coiiuption and oppicssion woie le- 
placed by high salaiies It is so easy and agieoable to 
give once's own counfciynien high salaiies at othei people's 
expense— the diain leniains going on heavier and heavier 
What the diain in the last century was genoially 
estimated at — something like thieo oi live millions a 
jeai — has now become, peihaps, ton times as much 
Would the India Office be good enough to give a collect 
statement ^ • 

Adding insult to iniuij, the Indians have often 
flaunted in then face the loans made to them, which 
are perhaps not one-tvventieth of what is tauen away 
from the vvietched countiy, and which fuithei diains 
the countiy in the shape of piolits and inteiest \nd 
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tlio capitalists also aie supposerl to benefit us using 
us he^\eib of ^\ootl and tlia\veis of watei, and taking. 
a\ as fioiii the rottntij the piofats of the lesouices of 
tli it counti \ , and thus we lobo oui osvii wealth, sei vices, 
and e\peiieiice, helplessly, and vet we aie told bv some 
we aia getting iimnensah piospeious May the Biitish 
liooplo nesei meet oiu fata ' 

\ftei I had finished the above I attended the meet- 
ing at the ^Mansion House I do not in anj waj blame 
the speakeib , bub s\ hat a humiliating confession it was 
about the tieatment ot India b> England The only 
wondei lb that those who made this confession did not 
seem to be conscious of its huiniliation and uniighteous- 
ness on the contiaii, thej took it with a complacency 
\s it It \.as a meiib of the Indian authoiities But 
Natiue spoke the tiuth ot the gieat wioug tlnough 
them Heie IS a people, who it they pude themselves 
— and )iistl\ piicle — upon an\ thing, it is then love ot 
hbeitv, then deteimination to submit to no despotic 
mastei, who lieheaded one king and banished anotliei to 
piesei’ve and maintain thou government, with the voice 
of the people themselves, who sing that Biitaiu sliall 
uevoi he a slave, whose fundamental boast is that they 
legard “taxation without lepiesentation is tviannv,’’ 
and that thej would lesist any such tyiaiiny to a man 
These people, it is confessed tiom a platfoim in the veiv 
ceutie of the stiuggle foi hbeitv, pioelaimod with a 
-1 ‘nHe and functuousness that they deliberately m India 
deprived the hundieds of millions of people ot this verv 
light of humanhood foi which they aie so piond ot 
themselves, that they leduced the people of India from, 
humanhood to beasts of buulon, depuving them of eveiy 
voice vvhitsoevei in their own affaiis, and that they 
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deliberately chose to go\Qiii them as the woist despots 
— the foieign despots about whom Macaulai has said that 
“ the heaviest of all yokes is the ioke o£ the stiangei ” 
And it is this yoke of the w'Oist despotism they imposed 
upon India, with all its most hoiiible 6 mIs of exploita- 
tion and all the scoinges of this woild A Riiton w ould 
not be a slave, but he would make hundieds of millions 
of otheis his slaves' — the gieatest ciimo that aai' one 
nation can commit against anothei Anil jot these 
Anglo Indians aie so callous to then own llutish in- 
stincts and chaiactei, that tliei pioclainiod fiom the plat* 
foim, with even complucencv, that tho> had dehhciateh 
committed the iinlntmamsing wrong, without feeling the 
least blusli of shame, and to the disgiai a and humilia- 
tion of their own nation, the Biitish people, though the 
Jhitish people neiei ilesuelbucli un-Engheli uruightoous 
ness towaids the people of India, on the (ontiaij, thei 
alwass desiied and pioclaimcd, l)i the most solemn pled- 
ges and Acts of Pailuiment, that the Indians shall he 
JIutish cituens, with all the lights and duties of Biitish 
citi/ensliip, evactiv like those which the liutish people 
themselves eu]o\ 1:16161 was theie a moie coudeui- 
natoiy confession than m those speeches, that with the 
lesults of the teirihle famine and plague the> weie 
bunging out moie and moie the hittei fuutsmf then 
unrighteous system m the ailministiation of expench 
tine m the deaths of millions by famine ind in the 
starvation of scoies of millions 

The otboi day an Anglo Indian imhtiry ofticei, 
talking about the imrnigiation of the peiseciitcd Jews in 
this countiy, held foith wuth the greatest indignation 
why these wiefcclied Jews should come to this counti> 
and depine out pool woikingmen of then biead 
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Ijitfele Old he thmiv at the time that he himself was an 
iiumigiant toioed uijon the Indian people bv a despotic 
lule, and was dopiuiag them, not of the hi ead of one 
peison, but peihaps of handieds, oi thousands, of the 
pool woiivingmen of India 

I lelt thankful fiom the bottom ot iny heait to the 
Loid Majoi lot that meeting It biought out two 
thiugs— i ■^atiJautoi y assuiaiiee to the Indian people 
that the Biitish people aie feeling loi then distress, and 
aie willing to help , and a les-.on to the Biitish people 
which the> ought to take to heait, and foi which they 
should do then dut\, that then seivants ]ia\c delibei- 
atoly adopted an un-Englisli and uniighteous couise, 
and depiued bundieds of imllionb ot human beings of 
uhe \ei\ thing which the Biitisli people value most 
anove all tilings in the vvoild — then own voice m then 
own vtjaiis thou Ingliest gloiy above all othei nation- 
alities in the vvoiM They call us fellow citiaens, and 
they must male then woid a lealiti , instead ot what 
it IS at piesent an untiuth and a loinanoe — simply a 
lelationship ot slaveholdei and slave 

1 shall sum up in> lepieseiitations by leading 
betore the Commission a luief note ot iny piopositions 
at the eommeDcement ol iny evamiuation, leaving the 
Commission to cioss evamino mo aftenvaids I shall 
also laj heloiQ the Commission ceitain othei papeis 
hearing upon oui enquiiy 

Youis tiuly, 

Dauvuiivi IIvoBOll 
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ADMISSION OF NATIVES TO THE 
COVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE. 


DiiAR LoRii V'l Tii’.v, — J now give uiv sUteuienfc 
on the AclmibSion ot Natue'. to the Coxenanteil Civil 
Seivice m India, as pi oi 'Used by me at the meeting of 
tho Coimmssioii on 21st Juli kbt, and lequest jou to 
place it befoie the Goninnssion I shall send a copy 
to the membeis 

If lequiied, I bhall give anv fuitliei statement I 
can on any paiticulai point that mav uouiie to bo name 
elucidated I shall be willing to be CiOs-. e'auiined if 
lequned 

The tiist dehbeiate and piactisal action was taken 
bj Pailiament in tho voai 18J1 

All aspects of the whole question of all sei vices 
were then fully discussed In eminent man and a Com- 
nnttee of the House made seal clung onquiiv into the 
whole subject 

I give below axtiactb fiom what was said on that 
occasion, and a defanite conclusion was adopted 

I am obliged to give some of the e'tiactb at length, 
because it must he eleaily seen on what btatosmanlike 
and fai seeing grounds this conclusion was ai rived it 
The italics all through are mine, except v.hen I say 
that they aie in the oiigmal 

* Submitted to the Welby Commission, Noiamber drd, 1891' 
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Little (liJ he think at the time that he himself was an 
iminigi int toioed upon the Indian people by a despotic 
iiile, and wi^ depming them, not of the biead of one 
peison, but peihaps of liandieds, oi thoubands, of the 
pool v.oikinginen of India 

I telt thankful liom the bottom ot my heait to the 
Loid Mai 01 lot that meeting It biought out two 
things — a ^atibfactoiy assuiance to the Indian people 
that the Ijiitish people aie feeling foi then distiess, and 
aio V ilhng to help and a lesson to the Biitish people 
winch tho\ ought to take to heait, and for which they 
should do then diiti, that then seivants ha\c delibei- 
itel" adopted an uu English and iinughteous couise, 
anddepiived hundiedb of niillioiib of human beings ot 
the %eiy thing which the Biitish people value most 
aho\e all things m the world — then own voice in then 
own xllaiis then high obt gloiy above all othei nation- 
alities 111 the woild They call us fellow-cituens, and 
thoi must make then woid a lealiti, lustead of what 
lb IS at piesent, an untiutli and a lomauce — simply a 
lelatioubhip ot blaveholdei and slave 

I shall sum up uiy lepiebentatioiis by leading 
tjofore the Commission a hiief note ot my piopositions 
at the commencement ot my evamination, leaving the 
Comimasion to cioss O'tauimo me afteiwaids I bhall 
Mso lay bofoio the Comuiibsiou ceitaiu othei papeis 
bearing upon oui enquui 

Youis tiuli, 

DALVIillAI Naoeoii 
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Devr Loiu^ W] Tiin , — I now gue mv sfcatemenfc 
on the Aclmibsiou ot Nati\es to the Co\enanteil Cuil 
Seivice in India, as pioniised bj me at tlio meeting of 
the Commission on 2lst July la&t, and leijuest you to 
place it befoie the Goniims&ion I shall send a copy 
to the membeis 

If lequired, I shall gue ans fmthei statement I 
can on any paiticulai point that ma> leouiit to hemoie 
elucidated I sliall bo willing to be CiO^b e'amined if 
loquned 

The fiist dehbeiate and piactn.al action was taken 
bj Pailiament in the veai IS 'J 1 

All aspects of the whole question of all services 
were then fully discussed bj eminent men and a Com- 
mittee of the Hoii'-e made searching onquus into the 
whole subject 

I gi \0 below oxtiacts fiom what was said on that 
occasion, and a defanite conclusion was adopted 

I am obliged to give some of tho extiacts at length, 
because it must be clearly seen on what statesmanlike 
and far seeing gioiinds this conclusion vas ai rived at 
The italics all tluough are mino, e'copt when I say 
that they aie in the oiigmal 
* Submitted to the Wolbj Comiiiibsiou.lSoiami'cr 3rd, 1897 
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Fast India Companj’s Chaibei, 

IhidSiiid, Vol XIX, Thud Senes, p IfiO 
fiihj m. 183 J 

The M VR(jUi:ss op LvNSDowNr, — 

‘ 1)115 liL should bi' taking .1 icry uauoiv view of this 
[U stion, Old o DU uttciK inadciiuate to the gieaC iiiipoit.inoe 
ui the buhpct, ninth iniohud ui it the happiness oi luiaei^ ot 
Ul0,0n0,u00 of human heuigs, were he not to call the attention 
ot then loid^hi)!' " to the beaimg which this (question and to 
the influem e which this aiiangement must exeiuise upon the 
tutuiu deiliiiies of that vast mass of people ” He was suie 
that then loidships would feel, as he indeed felt, tint then 
oiih juslitication befoie God and Tioaidenoe foi the gieat and 
unpiecethntPd doininiou which they exercised in India was in 
the happiness which they ooinumnieited to the subjects under 
their inle, ind it piocing to the woild at luge and to the 
inhibitants of Himlustin tint the mhciitanue of tkbai (the 
wisest and most heuehcent ot Mahoinedan Piirioos) had not 
fillcn into nnwoiDhv o degeneuite hinds lienee it was iin 
poitaiit tint wiicu the dominion ot Indii was tiansteiied from 
Lhe 1 ast Indn Company to the King’s Uoveinmunt they 
should hive the beiiclic of the oxpetieuce of the most enlighi- 
oiied councillor, not only on the financial condition of our 
Fmpiic m the I'ast out also on the chaiaotor of its inhabit 
ants lie stitcd conhdently, after rcfeiting to the eiideiiee 
guen by ptrous eminently calculated to estimate what the 
cbaraccei ot the jieople ot India was, that they must, as a tirst 
step to oneii luipioced social condition, be adnitt,.d to a largei 
shaia in the aduiimstration of then local atlairs On that 
point then, lordships had the testimony ol n seiies of success- 
fill oxpenuicuts and the csidenee ot the most unesceptionable 
witne'Scs v ho had gone at a matuie peiiod of the'r life and 
with much lutiu il and acquued knowledge to visit the East 
Among the ciowd of witnesses which he could call to the ini 
pio\ ible condition ot the Hindu chaiaotec he would select only 
two, hut those two w'eie well oilculated to form a couect 
jiidgment and foitunatoly contemplated Indiaii society fiom 
\eiy diflerent points of view. Those two witnesses weie 8ii 
Thuiiias Alonro and Bishop Heber He could not conceive 
my two persons more eininenth calculated to toim an accu 
late opinion upon human chaiaotei, and paiticukuly upon 
that ol the Hindu tribes They were botn highly distinguish- 
ed for talent and integrity, yet they were placed m situations 
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fioiu uliicb tliey might ha\c elSll^ lome to tlie fomiation of 
clillerent opinions — one of them being con\ei.s,int with the 
ohius of the K.iat from his childhoocl a’ld famihuisecl by long 
habit with the working of the s\hteni and tbo other being a 
refilled Chiiatian phiJusophei and scholar going out to the 
]5ast late in lif , anu appiiing in India the knowledge which 
ho had aciimied heie to foiui an estiuiato ol the chaiactei of 
its inhabitants Ho held in his hand the tebtiinoiiv of each ot 
those able men, as extracted fioiii then dilleieiit published 
woiks, and with the peuinssion of the Uoiise he would lead i 
few w'Cids flora both Sii T Monro, in speaking of the Hindu 
cliarvotei, said ‘ bnless wi suppose tint they ,iie inferioi to 
us in natural talent, which theic is no leason to beheio it is 
much luoie likely tint they will beduh ipialihed foi then eiii 
ployinents than Europeans foi theiis— because the held of 
selection is so much gieatri in the one than m tin other \\ e 
ha\p a whole nation bom which to inakeoui choice ot Xatnes, 
hut in oidei to make chono of Cm ope ins we have only the 
small body of the Company’s Cos enanted sen ants No eon 
(.eit more wild and abcurd than this waseiei engendeiod in 
the daikest ages foi what is in csery age and cvciy coiintiy 
the gi eat stimulus to the puisuit of kiiowk dgc hut the pi os 
peot of fame or w'oalth oi powei” ‘)i wlnt is cien the use of 
great attainments if they are not to be deioted to then nolde't 
puiposo, the scivioe of the coinmunit\, lis eiiiplonag those 
who possess thorn accoidiiig to their lespcituo (juahhcitions 
in the various duties of tlie )iubhc administr ition of tin 
countiy? OuL books alone will do little or nothing, diy, 
simple liter ituie will ncvei improve the ch iiaelei of ,i nation 
To pioduoe this effect it must open the load to wealth and 
honoui and pulilio oniploimont Miihout the prospect of such 
lewaid no attainments lu science will e\ei raise the chaiactei 
of n people ’ That was the sound practical opinion of So T 
Munio, founded on his experience acijuned in eveiy pait of 
India, in eveiy depaitmeut of the public seivice Ui«hop 
Hebei duiing his extensive joniney of charity and lehgion 
through Indiii, to which beat length fell a niaitvi, used these 
leuiaikablc expiessioiis ‘ Of the natuial disposition of the 
Hindu I still see abundant leason to think lighly, and Mi 
Buy ley uid Mr Melville both agieed with me that thev are 
constitutionally kind hearted, industiious, sobei, and peace 
able , at the same time that thev 'how themselves on piopci 
occasions a manly and conrugeons people Nnd again 
‘ They aie decidedly by natuie a unld, pleasing, and intelligent 
lace, sober pnsimonious, and, where an object is held out to 
them, most industiious and pcrseveimg ' Then loidships 
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vcie theicfore justified in i oining to the same conclusion — a 
conclusion to which, indeed, they must come if they only con 
sidercd the acts of this iieople in past ages— if they only looked 
at the monuments of "latitude and piety which they had 
erccti J to then benefactois and fiiends— for to India, if to any 
countiy, the ob'er\ation of the poet applied — 

‘ Sunt hic ctaiiu bua pi.niuia laudi. 

Sunt lacnm t veruni, et uieiiteni uioibalia tangnnt ’ 
i!ut, howeici much cuilisution had been obscured lu those 
legions, whatever inroads foreign conquest and domestic supeu 
stitionh.vd madeupontaeirmouil habits, it was iiudemahlo that 
they had still miteiials left foi unpro\ing and ameliorating 
then tondiliou , and thoir lordships vvould bo remiss m the 
peifoimauce o£ the high duties which devoly ed upon them if 
they did not sceme to the numeious Xatnes of Hindustan the 
ample dovelopaieut of all then mental endowments and 
moral qualihcatioiis '• It was a pait of the new system which, 
he h id to piopose to then lordships that to every office in 
lujn eveiy Xativi,, ot vvhaKoevei caste, sect, or religion, 
should hv law he equally admissible, and he hoped that 
(.lovoimuent would ni’tiou-,ly endeavour to give the lullest 
etiect to this ariiUigemcnt, which would bo as boiieflcnl to the 
pocqiK themselves as it would bo advantageous to the ooonomi- 
c il reforms which were now m pngiess in ditlerent parts ot 
India ” 

\Piifl 171, Jn'>i'iih, isil) — “And without being at all 
too sanguine as to the leoult ot the following ot those punoi 
pies without calculating upon .vnv extension of temtoiy 
thiough them, he v.aa conhdert “ that 'the stiongth of the 
ttoyeinment would lio inciea-'Cd by the happiness of the 
jicople ovui whom it presided, and by the altaohmgnt of those 
n ilions to It. ” 

Yol. XIS . Thud Senes, p 191, 
July 6th, 1833 

Lord Rllenlioiough — 

‘ He felt deeply intciested in the piosperity of India and 
\ hdi he was a Ministci of the Cioyvn tilling an olhoe 
TicniliHily connected with that eouutiy, he had always oonsi- 
deied it bis paramount duty to do all m his power to piomoto 
tint ]ur,~penfcv He was is anxious as any ot llis Majesty’s 
Ministers could he to rime the moral character of the Native 
pojailition of India Ho tiusted that the tune would 
eicatuclly come, though he neyei expected to sec it, yvbcn 
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the Natuea of Indta could, with advantage to the country ind 
with hoooui to theinaelvea, hll oven the highest sicuatious 
theie He looked fuiwaid to the airival of such a period, 
though he considered It fii diat Hit from tne pipsent day , ind 
ha proposed, by the reduotiou ot taMtion, which was the only 
way to boiieht the luwer cl-nses m India, to elev ite tliaiu 
iiltiipately in the scale of society, so as to fit them for 
odiniaaion to oihees of power ,ind trust To ittoui it to 
pieoipitate the arrival ot such a state of so'iety as that he had 
been describing was the siiiest way to defeat the object in 
view Henevai, hovvevai, looked forwaid to a per o.J when 
all ofhees in India would be placed in the lumds olNunab 
No miu in his senses would propose to place the politic il ind 
inihbuy power in India in the hands ot the Natives 

“The ifl irquc'-s ot Lvnsdovvne ahseived that vvlut the 
Goveinineut proposed was that all offices in InJn should be 
by hvv open to the Natives ot th vt countrv 

“Loid Ellenboiough said such was precisely the pronosi 
tion of (ioveiiimtnt, but our very e\i tense iii India depended 
upon the exclusion ol the Natives from uiihtaiy and pillbical 
power m til it eountiy. Wo were there in a situ vtuu not of 
om own seeking, in a situation from which we oou'd not 
lacede without producing bloodshed (loui o'la enl ot India to 
the other We had won the Eiiip re of fndivhjthc swohI, 
and we must piaserve it by the s inieme ms, doing at the sime 
time everything that ivaj couai, tent with oui e'lsteiice there 
for the good of the people ” 

Macaulay fully answers Lord Ellenboiough 

Vol XIX, Third Senes, p j J J 
July loth, 1^3) 

Mr Macaulay — 

“ I have detained the House so bng, on, thit I will dofei 
what I had to say in some puts ot this meisure — iiiipoituit 
parts, indeed but far less importjinb as I think than Iho^o to 
which I hive adverted, till vve arc m Comaiittce Theia is, 
howeva, one put of the Billon vvhisli, after vvliathvs ie-eiit’\ 
pas ed olsewliere, I feel myself irnsi-iiibly iiupcllpn to siiy a few 
words I divide to that vvise,^ thit benevolent, that noble 
clause, vvhisu enacts thit no Native of our Indian Empite 
bhvll, by reason of his coloui, his descent, or his leligion, be 
incapable of bolding office \t the risk of beiug called bv 
that iirkname which isr^gaidedas the moat opprobrious ot all 
nioknimes by men ot selhsb hearts and coutiaotad ininds — vt 
the risk of being called a philosophai — I must say that, tin, 
31-26 
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last daii ot mi/ hit, I shalU e piLud of kainh/ been oi e thow 
II ho nsasU'l i" the liamin,, ufihe JJ’ll wiiicji innlaini Hiat danse 
AVe aie toU tli.it the time ean uevpi come when the Natives 
ot India can be idmitted to high civil and iiiilitaii othce IVe 
me told that this is the condition on which «e hold oiii power 
We aie told that wp aiP bound +o eonfei on oui f.ub]eels — 
Cl eiy beneht whieh thej aie capable of enjoying — no — which 
it IS in 0111 pouei to conlei on them? — no — but which we can 
oonfei on them without ha/iud to oui own dominution 
" Against that pioposition I solemnlv protest as inconsistent 
alike with sound policy ind sound moialitv ” 

“I am fai, veiy fai fiora wishing to pioceed hiistily in this 
most delicate luattei I feel that, foi the good ot India itsrlf, 
the admission ot Natives to high othce must be etlectocl by 
alow degrees But that when the fullness ot tune is ooiiie, 
when the iiiteiest of India lequites the change wo ought to 
refuse to make ibat change lest we should endmigei oui 
own pow'ei - this IS a docUine which I cannot think of 
without indignation (xoveininents, like men, may buy 
existence too deal “ Pioptei vitaiii \ivendi piorleio causas,’ 
IS a despicable policy oithei in individuals oi in States 
In the piesent case, such a polity would be not oiilv despio- 
iblr, but absurd ” The inoie extent of empiic is not neces- 
aaiily an advantage To many Goveinments it has been ouni 
beisorae , to soma ithas been f.ital It will be allowed byeveiy 
statesman of oui tim., that the piosperity of .i coniinunity 
13 made up of the piospeiits of those who compose the com 
munity, and that it " is the most childish ambition to covet 
dominion which adds to no man’s comfoit oi seouuty ” To 
the gieat tiadiiig nition to the gieat manutaetuung nation, 
no piogiesa which any portion ot the human laoe can make 
in knowledge, m taste loi the convemciicca of life, oi m the 
wealth by which those oonvenicnces are pioduoed, cm be 
niattei of incTifterenee It is scaioely posail lo to ciilcutate the 
benefits which we might deiive fioin the diffusion of Einopean 
civilisation niuong the vastp pulationof the Esst " It would 
be, on the most selfish view of the case, fai hettei foi us that 
the people of India were well governed and indepcndPiit of us, 
th.inill-goveined and subject to us”— that they weie luled by 
their own kings, hut we.uing oui binad cloth, and w'oiking 
with OUI eutlei y, tuan that they weie perfoiming then siikmms 
to English Collcetors and English Magistiates, but weie 
too ignoiant to value, oi too poor to buy, English iniinu- 
factures. To tiade with civilised men is infinitely nioie piofit 
able thsn to govern savages “That would indeed be a 
doting wisdom, which, in oidei that India might leiuam a 
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deijcndenoy, would kepp it a us>ele‘ia and costly dependencj — 
■which would keep a huiiuied milliona of men fiom beinp, oui 
custouieLi in oijei thit the^ might continue to be oui slaves, 

" It vvaa, IS Beiniei tells Ua, the piactice of the tmaeiabla 
tji inta whom he found in India, when they dieaded the eapa 
city and spuit of soini, distinguiblied subject, and yet could 
not %tntuie to uiuidei him, to adnnui&tei to him a daily dose 
of the ponsta, a piep nation of opium, the etfect of which was 
in a few months to destroy all the bodily and mental poweis of 
the wietch who was diugged with it, and to tuin him into a 
helploib idiot 

“ Thit deteatable artihce, iiioie hoiiible than assassm i 
tiou itself, was woithy of those who employed it It is no 
model foi the linghsh nation We shall nevei consent to 
iidministi’i the pousta to s whole oommuoity — to stupefy and 
paialyse a gieit people, whom (iod has committed to oui 
chaige, foi the wietched purpose oi lendaiing them moie 
amenable to our contiol What is that power woith which 
IS founded on vice, on ignoiance, and on miseiy — which we 
can held only by violating the most sacied duties which as 
goveinoia yve owe to the gcyeined — yvhiih is n people blessed 
yvibh fai moie than an oidiniiy in“asure of political libeity 
and of mtelleotiial light, yve oyve to a laoe debased by thiee 
thousand yeais of despotism and priestciaft ' We aie free, 
we aie civilised to little puipose, if yve grudge to any poition 
of the hum in lace an equal uieasiua of fieedoiii and civilisa 

“Aio we to keep the people of India igiioiant in oidei 
that yve may keep them submisaiye ? Oi do yve think that we 
can gue them knowledge yvithout ayvikenmg ambition ? Oi 
do we mean to awaken ambition and to provide it with no 
legitimate vent ? Who yyill answer any of these questions in 
the affirmatne ? Yet one of them must be ansyveied m the 
afhtmaiive by eyei y peison who maintains that iva ought pei 
manently to evclnde the Natives fiom high office “Ihaye 
no feus The path of duty is plain befoie us , and it is also 
the pith of wisJoin, of national prospeiity, of nation il 
hononi 

“ The destmiPb of oui Indian Empiie aie coveied yvith 
thick daiknpss It n difficult to taira any conjecture as to 
the fata leservod foi a State yvhich lesembleb no otlierin histoiy, 
and wh'oh forms by itself a separate class of political pheno 
mena The layvs which regulate its growth and its decay aie 
still ununoivn to us It may be that the public mind of 
India may expand undei our system till it has outgroyvn that 
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system , thit by good go\ei niuent wa may educate our sub 
lecta into a capacity tot better goveinment, that, having 
□ocome lustiucted m ILuiopean knowledge, they may, in seine 
'utiire age, demand Euiopaan institutions Whether such a 
lay will ever tome I know not But revei will I attempt 
;o aieit oi to let.xid it Whenevei it comes, it will be the 
moudest diy in English histoiy To have found a gioat 
people sunk in the lowest depth, of slavery and siipeistition, 
io liive so luled them as to have mide them desiions and 
japaliie of ill the piivileges of, citi'^eub would indeed he a 
iitle to " glory all oiu own " The seeptie may pass away 
ioin ua Unfoieseen locidents may derange our most pro 
ound schemes cf polii \ V'letory may be inconstant to cm 
Lims But there aie triumphs which aie followed by no 
■everaes There is an empiie exempt from all natural dimes 
)f decay Those tiiumphs aia the pacifao triumphs of lei^on 
)V0t barbarism , thit eiiipiic is the uiipeiishablo cmpue of oui 
irts and oui nioi ils, oui hteiatuie, and om layv ” 

Yol XIX, Thud Senes, p 630 
July 10, 1811, 

Ml Wynn — 

“In nothing, liovevei, iiioie nmospivedly did he igu e 
vith the hon’ble uienibei than in the sentiinouta which bo so 
orcibly iinpiessed on the House at the cloasot his speech "He 
iiid been convmeed, ever since he yvas faist oonneoted with 
iha aftaiis of India, that the only pimciple on which that Em 
lua could justly oi yviscly oi advantigcously be admiuistoied 
ivas that of admitting the Natues to v participation in the 
jovernment, and allowing them to hold every oihce the duties 
if which they were competent to dischn-ge ’ That pilnciple 
aad been supported by the authority of tiu Tliomas Munio, 
ind of the ablest functioniuies in Ind'a, and been lesist 
jd with no small peitmacitv and picjndioe It had beau 
urged that the Natives weie undeserving of tiust, that 
no dependence could be placed on then integiity, yyhat 
ever might be then talents and ospioity, which no one 
disputed Instances were adduced of then coriuption and 
venality — “but weie they not tho result of oin oonduot 
bowaids themi’’' Duties of Importnnco devolved upon them 
without any adequate lemnneiation either in i ink oi salaiy 
Theta yvas no reward oi piomotion for fadeiity , and why then 
complain of peculation and hiiboiy “We made vices and 
then punished them , we reduced men to slavery nnd then 
repioached them with the faults of slaves ’’ 
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Vol XIX Third Series, p 547 
July loth, 1833 

Mr Charles Grant, m leplying, said — 

" He would ulveit veis’ b'lefly to some of tbe suggestions 
which had been ottered in the couioe of this debate Befoie 
doing £.0, be must hist embnioo the O[jpoituuitj of espreasing 
not what he felt, foi language could not espiess it, but of 
inalung an attempt to coniev to the House his sympathy with 
it in its admiiawoii ot the speech of his hon’ble and learned 
triend the niemberfoi Leeds — a speech wbioti, he would \eniuie 
to assert, had novel been e\c08ded within those walls for the 
development of statesuianlilie policy ,ind piactic-al good sense 
It oxhibitod all that was noble lo orvtoiy, all that was sub- 
lime, ha hid iilii ost said, in poetiy— all that was tmly gieat, 
exalted, and vutiious m human nacuie If the House at l.irge 
lelt a deep mteiest in this magnificent display it might judge 
of what weie his emotions when he peioeivad lu the hands ot 
his hon’ble fnend the great pimciples be bad propounded to 
the House glowing with fresh colours and arrayed in all the 
beauty ot tiutb 

‘‘ If one cncuinstanoe inoie thin another could give him 
satisfaotion it was that the mnn punoiple of this Bill bad re 
oeived the appiobation ot the House, and that the House was 
now legislating tor India and the people ot India on the great 
and just pimoiplc that in doing so the interests of the people 
of India should he piincipally consulted, and that ail other 
intaiests of weilth, of commeice, and of levemie, should be as 
nothing oomp,ired with the paramount obligation imposed 
upon the legislature of promoting the welfare and prospeuty of 
that gieat Euipue which Piovidence had placed in our hands 

" Convinced as ha was of the neoessibv ot admitting Euro- 
peans to India, he would not consent to lemove a single re 
stiiotion on their admission unless it was consistent with the 
interests ot the Natives Provide for then protection and 
then thiow open wide the dours of those magnifacent regions 
and admit subjects theie — not as aliens, not as culpiits, but 
rs friends In spits of the diflerence between the two peoples, 
in spite of the dillerenoe of then religious, there was a sym 
pathy which he was persuaded would unite them, and ha 
looLed forward with hope and eagerness to the “ rich harvest 
of blessings which he trusted would flow from the present 
measure. ’’ 
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Page G24, July Uth 1833 


Ml Wv'NN — 

“ He could not subseiibe to the ))crftcfcion of system 
th it bid hitherto piei.uled in India, foi, he could not toiget 
that the Natives and half caitea vveie excluded fiom all ein 
plojiiient 111 situations where they could he moie eflective 
than Europeans and at a much smaller cost " The piiiiciple 
of employing those peiaons he considerod to he osiential to 
the good Goieriinient ol India,” ^nd he could not applaud 
that system iihn-li had been founded on a violation of that 
pimciple ” 

Vol XX , Thud Senes, p 223, 
Aiirjusi 6ih, 1838 

Duke of Wellington — 

"Then with iQipect to the clause decUiing the Natives to 
be eligible to all situations Why was that deolaiatioii made 
in thoface of legul.ition pieventiiig its being earned into eliact ’ 
It was .1 meie deception It might, to a i ousiJeiable extent, 
be applicable in the capitals of the Plesldenoies , hut, in the 
intenoi, as appealed by the evidence of I\fi Elphinstone, 
and by that of evaiy laapectable authoiity, it was unpraoti 
cable Heceitaiuly chought that it was advisable to admit 
the Natives to coitum inferioi civil and other otfioes , but the 
higher ones must as yet be closed igainst them, if oin 
Empire m India was to be maintained ” 

Aftet such exhaustive consicleiation fiom all poli- 
tical, impeiial, and social aspects, the following, '' ihut 
wise, that benevolent, that noble cliuses, " was clelibeiate- 
ly enacted by the Pailiament of this country— worthy 
of the iighteousness, justice, and noble instincts of the 
British people in the true Biitish spiiife 

3 and 4 'William IV , cap 85 1833 

“ That no native of the said tanitoiies, nor any natmal 
hoiii subject of his Majesty resident therein, shad, by reason 
only of hib lehgion, place of birth, descent, ooloui, oi any of 
them, be disab ed fioiu holding any place, oflace, oi emploj 
ment undci the said Company ” 
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Hot C-2376. 1879, p 13 

" The Gouifc of Diiactois mteipreteJ this Act m an 
explaining despatch in the following words — 

" The Oomt conceive this section to iiiLin that “there 
sli ill be nti toieining ".istc in Biitisli India” , that whatever 
other tests of tpiilihc ition may be adopted, dutiiiotion of i ace 
or leligion shiill not be of the iiumbei , thit no subject of the 
Kiug, whethei of Indian oi Biituli oi luiaed desient, shall bo 
excluded fiom the pnst-i nsualli tonfeiied on fjncovenanted 
seivants in India, < i fium the C(ntuaul<d Seiiice tUelr, piovided 
he be otheiwise eligible ” 

After this explanation by the Couit of Duectorsi 
how did they behave '' 

Dating the twenty yeais of their Chaitei, to the 
yeai 1853, they made the Act and then own explana- 
tion a complete dead lettei Thej did not at all take 
any steps to give the slightest oppoitunity to Indians 
for a single appointment to the Covenanted Civil Sei- 
vice, to which m> statement chiefly lefeih , though the 
British people and Pailiament aie no paity to this un- 
faithfulness, and novel meant that the Act should 
remain a sham and delusion 

Twenty yeais passed, and the levision of the Com- 
pany’s Chartei again came befoie Paihament in 185d , 
and if anything was moie insisted on and bewailed than 
anothei, it was the neglect of the authoiities to give 
effeot to the Act of 1833 The pimciples of 1833 were 
moie emphatically insisted on I would just give a few 
extracts fiom the speeches of some of the most eminent 
statesmen in the debate on the Chartei 

Hansatd, Vol 120, p 865 
A pill mil, 185ii 

Ml Golbeurn — 

“SirThom.ia Munio had said— Thera is one gieat question 
to which we should look in all om .ur.vngements, namely 
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wbafc IB to be tbe final result of oui goveiniuent on the cli'iiae- 
tei of the people, and whether that cbnr.ictei will be raised or 
lowered Aie wo to be satisfied with meipl5 securing our 
powei and protecting the inhabitants, leaving them to sink 
gradually in cbaiactei loner than at present, or ait wo to en 
deavour to rnise their character ? It ought undoubtedly to be 
our aim to raise the minds of the Nati.'es, and to take care 
that whenever our connettion nuh India shall cease, it shall 
not appear that the only fruit of our dominion had been to 
leave tbe people inoie abject than when we found them It 
would certainly be more desirable we should be expelled tiom 
the country altogether, than that our system of gov eminent 
should be such an abasement of a whole people ” 

Hamanl, Vol 121, p 49G ^ 
May nth, 1 S 52 ' 

Lord Monteagle, in piesenting a petition to the 
House of Lords, said — 

“But a clause recommended or auppoited as be believed 
by the high authority of Lord William Bcntinck was made 
part of the last Charter Act of tbe 3id and 4th William IV, 
and affirmed the principle of an opposite policy It was to 
tbe following effect Yet notwithstanding his ,iuthor 

ity, notwithstanding likewise the result of the experiment 
tried and the spirit of the clause he had cited, thfie had been 
a piaotieal exclusion of them from all ‘Covenanted bei vices,’ 
as they weie called, from tbe passing of the last Obaiter up to 
the present time ’’ 


Uansaid, Vol, 127, p I,1R4 
Juiie 3rd, 1853 

Mr Bright — 

“ Another subject requiring close attention on the part of 
Parliament was the employment of the Natues of India in the 
service of the Government. The Bight Hon’ble Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr Macaulay), in proposing the India Bill of 1883 
had dwelt on one of its clauses, which provided that neither 
Colour nor casta nor religion nor place of birth should be a bar to 
the employment of persons by the Govainment , whereas, as 
matter of fact, from that time to this no person m India had 
been so employed who might nob have been equally employed 
befoie that clause was enacted , and from the statement of the 
Eight Hon’ble gentleman the President of the Board of Control, 
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thatit waa ptojjo'ied to keep up the Covenanted Service system, 
it waa deal that this most objectionable and most otfensivc state 
of things waa to continue Mr Cameron, a gentleimn thoiough 
ly veibtd in the subject, as fourth Meinbei of Council in India, 
CiGBident of the Indmn Law Coinimssion, ind of the Council of 
Ldiiciition foi Bengal- what did he say on this point? He 
said “ The statute of 1HI13 made the Natives of Iiida ‘ eligible 
to all ofliceB’ undo! the ooinpanj But duiing the twmty 
yens that liaie since elapsed not one of the N itivea has been 
appointed to any offices eveept such as thev MCie eligible to 
befoia the st ilute ” 

Hansaid Vol 128, p 7 .j9, 1863 
Macaulay said ~ 

“In my opinion we shall not secure oi pioloiig out 
dominion in India by attempting to exolndetho Natives of that 
countiy fiom a shaie in its government” [ConUmyomi 
Rnneic, June, 18Sd, p oO'l ) 

Hansard, Vol 128, p 986 
Jana 30th, 18^3 

Mr Eioh — 

“ But if the Oise as to the Native military was a stioug 
one, it was much stiongec as to civihane It hid been 
admitted tint ninety five pei cent of the aduiinistiition of 
jnstioo was dischaiged by Native judges Thus thoj hid the 
woik, the hard work , hue the places of honoui and eincluraent 
were leseived foi the CoveiiauteU Seivici — the fi lends and 
lelatives of the diiectois Was it just that the whole woik, 
the heat and laboui of the day, shou'd be borne by Nitives 
and all the piues leseived foi Europeans’ Was it politic 
to continue such a system ’ Thev might turn up the whites 
of their eyes and exclaim at Ameiican persistence in slavery. 
There the hard work was done by the negro whilst the coutiol 
and enjoyment of p olit and j'owei weie foi the Ameucon 
Was outs ditierent in India ? What did Mill lay down Euro- 
pean oontiol— Native agency And whnt was the transla 
tion of that’ ' White power, black slaveiy ’ Was this just, 
or was it wise ? Mill said it was necessary in oidci to obtain 
lespeot flora the Natives But he (Mr Rich) had yet to leaiii 
that injustice was the pnient of respect Real respect giew 
out of com non Beivioe, common emulation, and common 
lights impaitially upheld We must underpin our Empire by 
such pimoiples, oi some line morning it would crumble 
beneath our feet Bo long as he had a voice in thit House it 
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should be wised in favoui of ndmiUing oiii Nitiva fellow 
snbjaelis m India to all places to winch their abilities and 
conduct should entitle thi in to use ” 


Hrmsaid, Vol 129, p 581 

Jiilv n’it, iHr.,i 

Ml Monctun Milmes — 

“ Objeclionable as he believed many paits of the Bill vveie, 
he eoii&ideied this was the most objectionable poition, and 
fioLu it. Mn nnhappv conseijncnces might niso When the 
Kativ PS of India, heaid It pinclaiiiied, that they had a light 
to ontei the service of the company, they would by then own 
intelligence and ability lendei themselves iiutlihed foi tliat 
seivice, it tbev only bad the means of doing so Then one of 
the two consequences would follow They would eithei find 
then vv.iy into the sei vice, oi else the company ivouldhivo 
aiiujed against them a spirit of discontent on the ji.nt of the 
whole people of India, the result of which it would bo difiioult 
to foiescp He did not see on what pimoiples of justice, if 
thov once admitted the pimoiple of open competition, they 
could say to the Natives of Indi.i they had not a peifect light 
to eiitei the service ” 

Hatiwcl, Vol 129, p GGj 
July ‘i2nd, 185, J 

Ml J G Phillimoee quotes Loid William Ben- 
tinck — 

" ‘The bane of oui system’ is nob solely that the Civil 
Administration is entirely in the hanjils of foieigiieis, hut the 
holders of this monopoly, the pations of these foioign iigeots, 
aie those who exercise its directing powei at home , that this 
diiecting powei la exclusively paid by pibronage, and tint the 
value of the patronage depends exactly upon the degiee m 
which all the honouia and emoluments of the State aie 
engiossed by their clients to the exclusion of the Natives 
Theie exists, in consequence, on the paib of the home 
authoiib.es, an interest in the Administration piecisely similai 
to what foiineily pievailed as to commerce, ‘ and duectly 
opposed to the welfare of India ’ ” 

Though open competition was mtioduced, the 
monopoly of the Buiopeans and the injustice and injuiy 
to the Indians was allowed to continue by lefusing to 
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the Indians simultaneous examinations in India as the 
only method ol justice to them, as will he seen luithei on 

Ml Eich and Loid Stanley (the late Loid Deiby) 
then emphatically put then hngeis upon this black 
plague-spot in system of British Eule 

Ilanscnd Vol 1‘30. p G82 
JiilU 

Ml Eich laised the question -whethei oi not the 
Natives weie to bo admitted to the Gompany's Coi'cmnit- 
ed Sctuito He said — 

“As icgaidetl employment in the public semoc, the 
Natives were pUced in a woi=e position bv the present Bill than 
they weie hefoie Tin intention of the Act of 181J v\i s to open 
the seivices to the Natives , and suiely now, when oin Indian 
Empue was luoic seeme tl an it was ut that time, it was not 
wise to deviate fiom '■nch a line, of policy Ills object wvs 
that all oihees in India should be ettectivelv opened to Natives, 
ind theieforo he would nou leqmie them to come ovet to this 
oountiy foi ewiniu ition, as such a i ondition would necessarily 
entail on Natives of India gicat cvpcii' e, expose them to the 
risk of losing paste, ai d tbeiebj npeiato a" u bai against then 
olitaining the idvantages held out to dl otlici of Her Majesty's 
subjects The Pnuise of education through which the youth 
of India at piesent went at the estuhlishtd colleges in that 
couiitiy affoided the most stutiafactoiy proof of then cthciency 
foi discharging the duties of office 

" This was not just oi v ise, and would infallibly laid to a 
most dangeious agitation, by which in a few yeais that “which 
would now be accepted as a boon Viould be wrested tioni the 
Legislature as a right ’’ They had opened the touimerca of 
India in spite of the cioaUeis of the day ‘Let them now 
open the posts of govunineiit to the Natives, and they would 
h IV 8 a more happy and contented people ” 

Hansaul, Vol 129, p 684 
July Sind, 1H36 

Loul Stanley — 

" He could not lefiain from expiessing his conviction that, 
in lefusing to cany on e caminations in India as well as in 
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Fnglaml— X thing that was eisilj’ pncticable— the GovoLninenb 
weie, in fact, negativing that which thej' declaied to be one of 
the inincipil objects of then Bill, and confining the civil 
gen ice, as heietofoie, to Englwhiiien “ Tliat result was 
unjust, and he believed it would be most peimcioug ” 


fluiiMtd, Vol 129, p 784 
July 18!j3 


Lord Stanley 

“ Lot them suppose, foi instance, tliat instead of holding 
those e\aiuiDdtious heie in London, that they weic to be held 
in Calcutti Well, how many Englishmen would go out thoie 
— or how miny would send out then sons, peibaps to spend 
two 01 thiee years m the oountiy on the chance of obtuning 
an appointment 1 “ Nevertheless, that was exactly the course 
proposed to be adopted towmds the Natives of India ” 


Haiisai cl, Vol 129, p 778 
July 2Qth, 1853 


Mt Bhight SMd — 

" That the motion now before the Coimiiittee involved the 
question which had been laised before during these discussions, 
but which had novel been fairly met by the President of 
the Board of Contiol, namely, whethei the clause in the Act 
of 18d3, which had been so often alluded to, had not up to 
this tune been altogether a nullity If any doubt had been 
entertained with lespect to the object of that clause, it would 
be lemoved by lefeience to the anaweis given by the then 
Pie&ident of the Board of Oontiol to the bon’ ble member foi 
Montrose ,vncl to the speech of the light hon’ble gentlomiui the 
present member foi Edinbuigh (Mi Macaulay), in both of 
which It was distinctly declaied that the object was to break 
down the bariieis which weie supposed to exist to the ad 
mission of the Natives as welt as Euiopeans to high offices in 
India And yet theie was the best authoiity foi saying that 
nothing whatever bad bean done m consequence of that clause. 
He (Ml Blight) did not know of a single case where a Native 
of India had been admitted to any office since that time, more 
distinguished or more highly paid than he would have been 
competent to fill had that clause been not passed " 
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Hansard, Vol 129, p 787, 
July 25bh ]fl53. 

Ml Moncton Milnes said — 

" He thought, the Bill wa<i highly objeetionahle in thii= 
respect that while it pietended to lay down the ganeious 
principle that no condition of coloui eieed or caste was to be 
regaidcd as a disqualitioation toi office, it hiirapercd the 
principle with such regulations and inodifioationa as would 
render it all but impossible for tho Natives to avail themselves 
of it The Hill in this respect was a delusion and would prove 
a souioe of ohionic and peimanent hscontent to the people 
of India ' 


Barnard, Yol 129, p 788. 
July ‘ioth, ]S5J 

Mr J G PhilTjIMORE said — 

" He also feared that the Bill would piove delusive, and that 
although it professed to do justice to the Natives thr “ spiiit 
of monopoly would still Might the hopes and break the spirits 
of tho Indian people. While such a state of things continued 
India would he .ittached to thr countiy by no bond of .iffec 
tion,”but would he lelaiiied b\ the powei of the Army and 
the tirior of the sword Ha imploied of the Comuiittee “not 
to allow such an Enipiie to bo governed in the luiaeiiible 
spirit of monopoly and exclusion ” 

Will fche piasent statesmen evei leain tlustiuth’’ 
Is it a wonder that the British people aie losing the 
affections of the Indian people ^ 

Hnnsatd, Vol 129, p 1,3J5 
August Sth, 1853 

Earl Granville — 

“ I foi one, speaking individually, hive iievei felt the 
slightest alaiin at Natives, well qualified and failed for public 
employment., being employed lu any Mianch of the public 
service of India ” 

Thus began the second chaptei of this molancholy 
history with the continuation of the same spirit of selfish- 
ness which had characteiised the pievious twenty years, 
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With the t-leai knowledge of fcne gioss injustice to the 
Indians by not allowing them the same facility as was 
allowed to English youths, by simultaneous examinations 
in India and England This injustice continued till the 
second chaptei ended in the Mutiny ot 18 j7, and theiule 
passed fiom the Company to the Ciown 

The thud chaptei from that time began again witli 
the levival of gieat hopes — that, howevei unfoitunate aiul 
deplorable the Mutiny was, one gieat good spiang fiom 
that evil The consoienoe of the Biitish people was 
awakened to all pievious injustice and dishonoui bioughfc 
upon them by then servants, and to a sense oi then own 
duty A new era opened, brighter far brighter, than 
even that of the Act of 1833 

Not only was the Act ot 183d allowed to continue a 
living leality, at least m word, but lu directing the mode 
of future services the Act of 1858 left it comprehensively 
open to adopt any plan demanded by justice It did not 
indicate in the sljghtest degiee prevention or exclusion of 
Indians from any seivica ot from simultaneous examina- 
tions in India and England, or ol any mode of admission 
of Indians into the Covenanted Civil Service, or of doing 
egual justice to all Her Majesty’s natmal-boin subjects 
I shall show further on the mteipietation by the Civil 
Service Commissioners themselves 

The sections of the Act of 1858 are as follows — 

1 — 21 22 Vio , cap 106, "An Act for the hotter govern- 
ment of Injia’’ (2Dd August, ISIS) Section 23 provides 
that — 

“ With .ill com enient speed aftei the passing of this iofc, 
legnlationa shall be made by the Secretary of State in Oonnoil, 
with the advice and aaaistanoe ot the Commissioners foi the 
time bomg acting in execution of Hei Majesty's Older m 
Council of Twenty first May, One thousand, eight bundled, 
and fatty five, ' toi regulating the admission of persons to the 
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Ci\il SeiMce of tlio Giown,’ for adiDitting dll persons being 
ndtmil boin subjicts of Hei Ilajesty ^anf] of siii-h age and 
qulifac ition as in'v be piesciibed in this behalf) '■'’bo ‘oaj' be 
desirous of betoming candidates foi ippointinent to the Civil 
fsei vices of ludm to be examined as candidates accordingly, 
and foi piesciibing the blanches of Knowledge in which such 
candid i es shall be e\ imined, and geneialiy foi legulaliug and 
conducting such exuiniiiatioiis under the supeimtendence 
of the Slid last mentioned commissioneis, oi of the persons foi 
the time being entrusted with the curbing out oi nich legula 
tions as ui \y bo from time to time estahlisned by Hei Majesty 
for oxaniinntion ecrtihoate, oi other test of fatness m lela- 
tion to appointments to junior situations m the Civil fiei 
vices of the Clown, and the. candidates who maj be otitihed 
by the said Commissioneis oi othci poisons as iifoie 
said to bo entitled undei such legulations shall be lecoiu 
minded foi appointment accoidmg to the older of then 
piohciency as shown oy such examinations, and such peisoiis 
only is shall luive been so ceitihed at atoicsaid shall be .ippoint 
ed 01 admitted to the Civil Sei'ioos of India by the Secret uy 
of State in Council Provided ahvvys, that all regulations to bo 
made by the said Seciobaiy of State in Council under this Act 
shall be laid befoife Pailiamcnt within fouiteen days after the 
mailing theieof, if Parliament be sitting, and, it Pailiament ne 
not sitting, then within fourteen days iftei the next meeting 
theieof ’’ 

2 — The same Act, Cap lOG, Sect 34, piovideb — 

“ IVith all convenient speed aftci the commciicoment of 
this Act, legulations shall be made for admitting any peiaons 
“ being natnril born subjects ot Her Majesty ” f,ind of such ,ig 6 
rind qualihcatiODs as may be uiesctibed m this behill) who 
may be desitous of becoming candidates foi cadetships in the 
Enginecis rind in the Artillery, to be examined as candidates 
a ooulinglj, and foi prescribing the hirinches ot knowledge in 
whnh sucli cimlidites shill ha examined, and geneially tui 
regulating ind conducting such eximinitions ” 

Though this Suction does not impose any disability 
on an Indian — £oi it piovides foi ‘‘any peisons being 
natnial-boin subjects of Hei Majesty ” — yet an Indian 
IS totally excluded fiom such examination As I have 
already placed before the Commission my ooriespondence 
yyith the Afar Office, I need not say moie 
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3 — Sections 35 and 36 piovide — 

“ Not less than one-tenth of the whole mimboi of peisona 
to bu ie(.ouiiueudod in my voai foi niilitaiy cadataliipa (othei 
than t-adetahips in the Engineers and A.rtilleiy) shall be select 
ed iiccoiding to such legiilations as the Secretaiy of Stata m 
Council may from time to tune make in this behalf flora among 
the sous of potsons who have soiled in Jiiduv in the tnilitii y 
oi cull -.ei vices of Hei Majesty, or of the East India Ooiupany ” 
“ lixcept as aforesaid, all persons to he leioiamoiniod foi 
inilitarj cadetships shall be nominated by the Beoretai v of 
State and Merabeis of Oounoil, so that out of sevontoen 
nominatio IS lae ScOietiry of State shall have taoaiid each 
Menibei of Count il shall have one , but no poison so nominated 
shall be recommended unless the nomination be approved of 
by the Secictsiy of State in Council " 

In these sections also there is no exclusion of 
Indians 

But the Soveioign and the people did not test even 
tvifch such compiehensive enactments by Parliament 
They explicitly emphasised and removed any possible 
doubt with legaid to the fiee and equal treatment of 
all Her Majesty’s natuial boin subjects without any 
distinction of race, coloui, or cieed 

Thus, on the isb Novembei, 18-58, followed the gieat 
and glorious Pioclamabion by the Sovereign on behalf of 
the British people our complete “ gieat charter ” of oui 
national and political rights of Biitish citizenship and Of 
peifect equality m all the services of the Soveieign — a 
pioolamation the like of which had never been pioolaimed 
in the history of the woild under similai cucumstanoes. 
Heie are the special clauses of that Proclamation — 
" VVe hold ouiseUea bound to the Nativea of our Indian 
terntorieb by the “ eame obligationa of duty which bind us to 
all ouL obhei ‘.ubjeots,” and those obligations, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, wo shall “faithfully and consoiontiously ’’ 
fulfil ’’ 

“ And it H om fiuther will that, so fai as may be, oui Sub 
jeots, of whatcvei lace oi oieod, be freely and iinpaiUally 
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admitted to ofeoea in our servioe, the duties of which the\ maj 
be qualified, by theu education, ability, and mtegiitj , duly to 
ilfcoharge.” 

“ In their pioaperity will be our atiength, in then content 
_ment our security, and in their gratitude om best reward 
And may the God of all Power giant to ua, and to those in 
authority under us, strength to cany out these our wishes for 
the good of our people ’’ 

Such was the noblest Pioclainatiou of 1858 What 
moie could we ask, and what bonds of giatitude and 
affection, and what vast ben 0 fiji& to both countries, waie 
evpeoted to tie us to the connection with Britain by a 
loyal and honourable fulfilment of it ^ 

Yea, I was m Bombay when this glad — I may almost 
say divine — message to India was proclaimed there to a 
singing crowd What rejoicings, what fireworks, illumi- 
nations, and the roar of cannon 1 What joy ran through 
the length and breadth of India, of a second and firm 
emancipation, of a new British political life, forgetting 
and forgiving all- the past evil and hoping for a better 
future ' What were the feelmgs of tlie people ' How 
deep loyalty and faith in Biitain was rekindled ' It was 
said over and over again Let this Pioclamation be faith- 
fully and conscientiously fulfilled, and England maj rest 
secure and m strength upon the giatitude and content- 
ment of the people — as the Proclamation had closed its 
last words of prayer 

Now, when I look back to-day to that day of joy , 
how I feel how all this was doomed to disappointment, 
with the addition of some even woise features, of dis- 
honour, injustice, and selfishness However, I must 
proceed with the sad tale 

Not long aftei Her Majesty’s Pioclamation of 1358, 
a Committee was appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India of the following membeis of his own Council 
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Sir J. P Willoughby, IMr Mangles, Mr Arbuthnofc, Mi 
Maeuaghten, and Sir Biskine Peiiy, all Anglo-Indians 
This Committee made its lepoit on 20th January, 1860, 
fiom which I give the lollowing extracts on the subject 
of the pledge of the Act of 1833 — 

“ 2 AVe Bie m the fiiat place “ nnammously ” of opinion 
that it 18 not only just, but expedient, that the Natives of 
India shall be employed in the .idministiation of India to as 
large an extent as possible consistently with the maintenanoe 
ot Biitish supiemaoy, and have considered whether any in 
creased facilities can be given in this diiection 

“3 It IS tine that, even at piesent, no positive disquali 
fioation exists By Act d and 4 AVui. IV, cap. 85, see 87, it 
18 enacted ‘that no Native of the said teiiitories nor any natu 
lal born subject of His Majesty lesidcnt therein shall, by 
leason only of his leligion, place of biith descent, colour, or any 
of them, be disabled fiom holding any place, ofhoe, or employ 
luent undoi the said Company ’ It is obvious, therefore, that 
when the competitive system was adopted, it could not have 
been intended to exclude Natives of India from the Civil Sei 
vice of India 

“4. Practically, howevoi, they are excluded The law 
declares them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to & Native 
leaving India and lesidingm England for a time, aie so great 
that, as a geneial rule, it is almost impossible foi a Native 
successfully to complete at the periodical examinations held in 
England. “ Where tins inequality removed, we should no 
longei be exposed to the eborge of keeping promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the hope.” 

Two modes have been suggested by which the object 
in view might be attained The first is, by allotting a eeitam 
portion ot the total numbei of appointments declared in each 
year to be competed foi in India by Natives, and by all other 
natural bom subjects of Her Majesty resident m India The 
second is to hold simultaneously two examinations, one 
in England and one m India, both being, as fai as practicable, 
identical m then nature, and those who compete in both coun- 
tries being finally classified in one hat according to merit, by 
the Civil Service Oommissioneis The Committee have ” no 
hesitation in givmg the piefoienoe to the second scheme,” as 
being the “ fan eat”, and the most in accoidanoe with the 
jpiinoiples of a general competition tor a common object. 
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“ 6 In oidei to aid them in carrjinf, out a acheme of this 
'nature, the Committee ha\e consulted the Civil Service Ooin- 
miaaioti, and, though the favoai of Sii Ednard Rjan, they 
have obtained a v»rv able pajisr, in which the advantages and 
disadvantages of oithei plan aie fully and lucidly discussed 
They would solicit yonr oaiefiil oonsideiation of this doouiuent 
and will only, in conclusion, add that, in the eientof eithei of 
the plans being adopted, it will be i equisite to provide for the 
second examination ot successful competitoia in India, as neai 
ly as possible resembling that now lequiied in England The 
Civil Service Couiuiiasioners do not anticipate much difficulty 
in arranging for this The couiinittee, however, ate decidedly 
of opinion that the e ■'^animation papeis on which the competi 
tion IS to proceed in India and England should be identical , 
'but they think, in justice to the Natives, that thiea collo<juiai 
Oriental languages, should be added to the three modern 
European languages, so as to give the oandidetes the opportu 
Dity of selection ” 

I asked the Indian Ollioe bo give me a copy of the 
“ very able paper " of the Oivil Service Commission above 
aefeired to The India Office refused to give it to me 
I was allowed to see it m the India Office, and I then 
asked to be allowed to take a copy of it myself theie 
and then. This even was refused to me. I ask this 
OommisBion that this Report be obtained and be added 
here. 

The above forms a paib of the Report, the other 
part being a consideration ol the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an “exclusive” Coveuanted Civil Service 
With this lattei part I have nothing to do here The 
first part quoted above about the admission of Natives 
into the Covenanted Civil Service was never as far as 
I know pulilished 

It is a significant fact that the Repoib of the Public 
Service Commission on the two subjects of the so-called 
“ Statutory ” Service and simultaneous examinations 
being in accordance witb (what I believe and will show 
further on) the detoimmed foregone conclusions of the 
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Goveinmenl; of India and the Secietaiy of State, was 
published and is being lepeatedly used by Goveinment 
in fa\om of then own pioceedings, while the Eeport 
of 1860 of the Committee of five Members of Council 
of the Secietaiy of State foi India was not only nevei 
published by Goveinment as far as I know, but even 
suppiessed m the Eetuin made in 1879 on “ Civil 
Saivice” (Eetuin C |237G] 1879) Even the Public 
Seivice Commission has not given, I think, the Eeport 
of 1860 

No action was taken on this pait of the Kepoit of 
1860. This Eepoit was made thirty seven yeais ago, 
and even so early as then it was considered, and strongly 
recommended, that simultaneous examinations was the 
only way of redeeming the honour of England and of 
doing lustice to India The Eepoit was suppiessed and 
put aside, as it did not suit the views of the Secretary 
of State foi India, who himself had appointed the 
Committee 

Thus, the new stage of the Pioclamation of 1858, 
with all the hopes and loy it had inspired, began so 
eaily as 1860 to be a grievous disappointment and a 
dead letter, just as dead as the Act of 1833 

The next stage m this sad story is again a levival 
of hope and joy in a small instalment of justice by a 
partial fulfilment of all the pledges of 1833 and 1858. 
This was a blight spot in the dark history of this 
question, and the name of Sir Stafford Northcote will 
never be effaced fiom oui hearts 

Sad to say, it was to be again darkened with a 
disappointment of a w'orse charactei than ever before 
On August 13th, 1867, the East India Association con- 
sidered the following memoiial proposed by me, and- 
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adopted ifc, for submission to Sii Stafford Norfchoote 
(Lord Iddesleigh), the then Secietaiy of State for 
India ; — 

“We, the members of the Kist ToJia Association, beg 
lespeotfully to anbmit that the time has come when it is 
desirable to admit the N.itiveb of India to a larger shaie in the 
admimstration of India than hitherto 

“ To you. Sir, it is quite unnecessary to point out the 
justice, necessity, and importanoo of this step, as in the 
debate in Parliament, on May 24th lust, you have pointed out 
this so einphatioally and cleaily that it is enough for u-, to 
quote youi own noble and statesmanlike sentiments You 
said ‘Nothing could be more wonderful than oui i^’inpira 
m India , but we ought to consider on what conditions we 
hold it and how oni predeceaaois hold it The greatness of the 
Mogul Empire depended upon the liberal policy that w.is 
pinsued b\ men like Akbar availing themselves of Hindu 
talent and assistance and identifying Ihemselves as far as 
possible with the people of the i ountry He thought that the\ 
ought to take a lesson from such a ciicumstancc, and if they 
weia to do then duty towards India they could only discharge 
that duty by obtaining the assistance and counsel of all uho 
were gieat and good in that country It would be absiud in 
them to say that theie was not a latge fund of statesmanship 
and ability in the Ind'an chniactei’ (Tim,s of May 2,;th, IHUT) 

“ With these friendly and just sentiments towaids the 
people of India we fully ooncui, and therefoie instead of 
tiespassiug any more upon your time, we beg to lay befoit 
you our views aud the best mode ot accomplishing the object 

“ We think that the competitive examination for a poition 
-of the appointments to the Indian Cnil Service should be held 
in India, under such lules and arrangements as you may think 
proper What poition of the .ippointmenta should be thus 
Competed for m India we cannot do bettei than leave to youi 
own judgmenS. Vftei the selection is made in India, by the 
first examination, we think it essential that the selei ted 
candidates be lequirod to come to England to pass then 
further examinations wtn the selected candidates of this 
countiy 

“ In the same spirit, and with kmdied objects iii view tor 
the general good ot India, we would ask you to extend yom 
kind encouragement to Native youths of promise and ability to 
come to England for the completion ot their education. We 
believe that if scholarships tenable foi fave years in this countiy 
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\\e.e to lie annually .ra aided by i omtietitive examinatiou in 
Inch I to Native candidatoa between th a ages of fifteen and 
seienfcean, soma would compete '.noc.essfulJy in England for 
the Indian Civil Seiviee, while otlieis would letum in various 
piofessionsto India , and wheia by degrees they ivouldfoim an 
eiil ghtened and unpiejudicecl cla-,s, e\eieising a gicat and 
benehtial influence on Native society, and oanstituting a link 
between the niasses of the people and then KngUsh rnleie * 

" In lav mg betoie yoa this momoiial wo feel aseuied, and 
we tiust that yon will also agree with us, that this measme, 
which has now become neceasaiy by the advancement of ediica 
tion ip India, will piomota and stiangtheu the loyalty of the 
Natives of India to the Biitish flule, while it will also be a 
satisfaction to the British people to have thus by one more 
instvnc e priotieally proved its desne to advance the condition 
of then Indian fellow-subjectB, and to act justly by them. 

•‘We need not point out to vou, Hir, how gieat an euooiir 
ageinenb these examinations in India will be to education The 
great prizes of the appointment will natuiallj increase \ vstly 
the desire for education among the people ” 

A deputation waited on Sii Stalford Noithcote on 
2l3fc August, 1867, to piesent the petition la the 
couiso of the conveisation, Colonel Sykes explained the 
ohjeots, and after some fiuthor conveisation Sii Staf- 
fold Northcote said — 

" He had the question under consideration, and had con 
veised with Sir Herbert Edwards and otheis on it, and Bu 
Herbert had fumisbed him with a paper on it Two plans 
were suggested— the one proposed that appointments should 
be assigned for competition m India, the other that soholaiship 
should be given to enable Natives to come to finish then 
education in England. The first would ruanifestlj be the most 
oonvement for the Natives themselves, but it was urged in 
favour of the second that it would seeme a moie enterprising 
class than the first— men with more backbone — and he admit- 
ted the force of that. Moieover, ho cjuite saw the advantage 
to India of a more efficient class which had had an English 
tiaimng. He took a very gieat interest in the mattei, and 
was inclined to approve both proposals He was ooiiespond 
mg with Sir J Lawrence and the Indian Government on the 


* This clause was an addition proposed by Sir Herbert 
Edwards 
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subject” {“Jouinal of the East Iiidm AssOLiatiOQ,” Vol I., 
pp 12b 7) 

In 1868, Su Stafford Norfchcote, m paragraph 8 of 
fais despatch, Eevenne No 10, of 8tli of ITebiuaiy, 1868, 
said as below — 

“ This IS a step in the light ditoctiou, of which I coidially 
approve, hut it appears to me that theie is roon foi carrying 
out the principle to a considerable extent in the legulation 
piovincea also The Legislature has determined that the 
more impoitant and leaponBihle appomtuieiits in those pro 
Vinces ahall be admimstered exclusively by those who aie now 
admitted to the public seivice solely by competition, but theie 
18 a large class of appointments m the legulation as well aa in 
the non regulation provinces, some of them scaicely less 
honourable and lucrative than those reserved byliwfor the 
Covenanted Civil Service, to which Natives of India have 
certainly a preferential claim, but which, as you seem to admit, 
have up to this time been too exclusively confei-red upon 
Europeans “ These persons, however competent, not having 
entered the service by the piesoiibed channel, can have no 
claim upon the patronage of the Government, none, at least, 
that ought to be allowed to override the inheiant rights of the 
Natives of the country , and therefore, while all due consideia 
tion should be shown to well deseivnig incumbents, both as 
regards then piesent position and their promotion, theie can 
be no valid leason why the class of appointments rvhich they 
now hold should not be filled, m fiiluie, b-^ Natives of ability 
and high ohaiaotei ” 

I only note this here as what Sir Stafford Northcote 
had prescribed and instructed the Government of India 
for the Nneovenanted Services, hut which instructions 
have also been made a dead lettei as usual — I do not m 
this statement discuss this blanch ol tiro subject, viz , the 
Uncovenanted Service, except for some short reference to 
some subsequent grievous events I content myself with 
an expression of the Duke of Argyll on what Sir Eiskine 
Perry describes m bis “Memoiandum” addiessed to Loid 
Salisbury on 9th Decembei, 187C, as “ the vicious prao* 
tice, pupposed to be rapidly glowing up in India, of 
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appointing Englwhmen to all the well paid uncovenanted 
offices” The Duke of Argyll in his despatch (lOth 
Match, 1870, Financial) said — • 

" The piinciplo which Hei Majesty’s Government steadily 
kept m \iew throughout the discussion on these furlough rules 
IS, tb.i 1 the Uncovenanted .Service should be principally resei v 
ed for the Natives of the ( ountry, and that superior appoint 
ments, which leijuiie English tiaming and experience, should 
be made rs heietofore in Enghind And they look with gie.^t 
disfavoni on the sv stem which appears to be growing up in 
India ol appointing Englishmen in India to situations that 
ought only as a lule to ho filled by civilians by open competi- 
tion ” 

All such instiucfcions, as usual, are fch waited by what 
Loid Lytton calls “ suhteifuges ” and great ingenuity 

■While Sii Staffoid Northcote was oonsideiing, 
mutteiing, and piepaiing to bung into action the peti- 
tion of the East India Association, Mr, Fawcett, raised 
the subject in the House of Commons Referring to 
simultaneous evamiuations for the Covenanted Service, 
he said — 

HamauJ, Vol 191, pp 1,839 10 
May 8th, 1868. 

“ There would be no diiriculty m carrying out this plan. 

Ills pioposal was that there should be examinations at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, that there should be the same 
papers and the same test as in London, and the successful 
candidates, whether English or Native, should spend two jea's 
in this oountiy To this ho bad reason to believe, from memo 
rials he had received from CalcutU and Bombay, the Natives 
would not object, though they naturally objected to coming 
Over to England m the first instance without any guainntee 
•of success . All they asked for was to be subjected to 
precisely the same tiial as the English. . . With reference 
to then alleged inferionty of character he had asked what 
would he the affect on English oharactei if we, having been 
subjei ted, were debarred fiom all but the meanest offices of the 
State Oui civilisation and oui liteiature would be destioyed 
Nothing would save us fiom debasement. It was an India 
putable fact that many Natives competent to govern a Bio- 
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mice were fulfilling the humblest duties at saluiies les-. than 
was leeeived by the yohngest member of the Indian Civil 
Seivice Loid Metcalf had well said that the bane of oui. 
system was that the advantages were leaped by one class and 
the woilc was done by another . . Sir JJartle Iftere, in one 

of his despatches, said be had been much struck with the 
fact that the ablest exponents of English policy and oiu best 
eoadjutois m adapting that policy to the wants of the vaiious 
nations occupying Indian soil were to be found among the 
natives who hud reeeiiod i high class English education " 

HsLiisaid, Yol 191, p 184 3 
May »lh, 160‘i 

Ml FawCEIT mored — 

“ That this House whilst coidnlly appi o\ing of the sj item 
of open ccinpet’tiou foi appointments m the East India Civil 
Service, is of opinion that the people of India have not a fait 
chance of competing foi these appointments, as long as the 
examinations aie held nowheia butm London , this House 
would theiefoie deem it desuable that simultaneously with 
the examine tion in London, the same examination should be 
held m Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ” 

I may heie lemaik that at this time and till 1370 
the Hepoit of the five Councillois of the India Ofhee of 
18G0, whioli I hax’e given befoie, was not known to any- 
ibody outside, and Mi Fawcett could not have known 
anything about it 

In the same speech fioin which a passage is extiact- 
ed in the Memoiial of the East India Association, Sir 
Staffoid Noithcote has said — 

“ The English Government must necessarily labour uadei 
great disndvautnges, and ‘ we should endeavour’ as far as 
possible to develop the system of Native government, to bring 
out Native talent and statLsmaiiship, and to enlist m the c.iuse 
of government all that was great and good in them.” 

The outcome of the petition of the East India 
Association, Mr Fawcett’s motion, and Sii Stafford 
JSIoithoote’fi favouiable leoaption of the petition, was 
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thaf; Su Staffoid Noithcoto iniioduced a clause m his 
Bill entitled, ‘‘the Govenioi-Ooneial of India Bill ” to 
qrant the fiist piayai of the petition , and the Govoi- 
noi-Geaeial, Lord Lawienoe, publislied a Eesolution 
on 30th June, 1868, to giant the second prayer of 
the Memoiial, and some scholarships weie actually 
commenced to be given But by a strange fatality that 
piusuas eveiything in the intaiests of the Indians, the 
soholai ships weie soon abolished 

I do not entei into any details of this incident, as 
it affects only m an indiioct rnannei and to a veiy 
small es;tent the question I am considering, vi ' , the 
admission of Indians, m the Covenanted Civil Service 

I leveit to the clause mtioducecl by Su Stafford 
Northoote in 1868 As this clause will comefuithei 
on in the couise of coirespondence, I do not lepeat it 
beie 

This clause was subsequently passed in 1870, undei 
the Duke of Argyll as Secietaiy of Slate, who communi- 
cated it to the Government of India by a despatch of 
31st Maioh, 1870 The Goveinment of India being 
dilatoiy, as it is generally the misfortune of Indian 
luteiests, the Duke of Aigyll in his despatch of IHth 
April, 1872, lemindod the Goveinment of India about 
lul'es required by the Act, as follows — 

“ Keferiing to the 6th section of 83id Victoria, cap !3, I 
dasue to be informed whethei ioui Escellency m Council hia 
presciibed the lules ivhioh that Act contemplates foi theiegu 
lation of the Adnnaaion of Natives to appointmenla “ in the 
Covenanted Civil Service ” who have not been admitted to 
thar service m accordance with the pioiisions of the 32nd 
section of the 21st and 22nd \ ictorm, cap 106 ” 

The dilatonneas of the Government of India, 
continuing, the Duke of Argyll again lominded the 
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Go\emoi-rreneial of Inclu m a despatch of 22nd 
Ocfcohei, 1272 — 

“I have uofc icceived auv snhee(|Uent comnunicatioi’ 
lioui Yom li\celleiic> 'a (joveinment on the subject, lud theia 
tor" conclude that nothing has been dour, although I aildrea 
sod vom Govoinmenfc on the subject on Ibth Apnl last " 

Those two lemindeis weie not known to the public 
until a Ketmn was made in 1879 IC — 2,376] 

Thiee >eai 3 passed aftei the enactmeat of the 
clause, and the public not knowing ot anything hating 
been done, the East fndia Association felt it nece^saij 
to complain to the Duke of Aigyll on the suliject 

The following is the coiiespondence lietween the 
East I nclia Association and SIi Giant Butt in lS7rJ, 
giving Ins Glace’s speech, and a biiet account ol the 
events fioin 1867 to 187 1 — 

East Inpiv Assooivtion. 

20, Gieat Geoige Stieeb, Westminstei, London 
Siptpvihci, 1873 
To 

il E Grant Duir, Es<i. M T, 

Unilei-FiRCU'UOV of Stntr foi India, 

India Oijicc 

« Sig_Dv the ditc'-tiou olthe Council of the ICisl India. 
Aaaooiatio'n. I have to le.jutst vou to subunt this lobbei foi the 
kind coubideiation of his Craoe the hectebaiy of State toe 
India 

“ On the JLt August 13137, this Association applied to 
Sii Stafford Xoifchcohc, the then Secietiry of State foi fndia, 
iskiii" that the coiiipebitne exanunation foi a poibion of toe 
appointments to the Indian Cnil Bairicc should be hold m 
India, under such lules aud anangements as he might think 
juopci, and expiossingan opinion that, after the selection boo 
beau made m Indu, bj the hu-t cianimation. it was essential 
that the selected candidates should be required to come to 
England to pass their fuitbei exaimnatious with the selfcted. 
candidates foi this i-ountiy 
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"SirStaffoid Noithcote soon atfcai mfciroduoaj a clause lu 
the Bill ha submitted to Paihaiuent, aatitled ‘ The Go/ernoi 
(iaueiel of India Bill.” 

" The enactment of this Bill continued m abeyance, until, 
under the auspices of his Giace thepiasent Secretary of State, 
it became law on the 25th Match, 1670, as * East India ^La\vs 
and Begulations) Act ’ Moving the second reading of the Bill 
on the 11th March, 1869, his Grace, m commenting upon 
cl luse 6, m a candid and genoious manner made an untesei ved 
acknowledgment of pist failures of pioinises, non fulfilment to 
an adequate extent, as follows — • 

“ ‘1 now come to a clause — the 6th — which is one of vety 
gieat importance involving some modification in our practice, 
md in the pimoiples of out legislation “as regards the Civil 
Service in India ’’ Its object is to set free the hands of the 
Governor Genera], under such lestriotious and legulations as 
may be agreed to by the Government at home, “ to select, for 
the Covenanted Service of India, Natives of that oountiy,” 
although they may not have gone through the competitive 
examination in this country It mv> be asked how far tint, 
provision is consistent with the measures adopted by Parlia- 
ment for securing efficiency in that soiviee, but there is a 
previous and, in my opinion, a much moie important question 
which I trust will be considered— how far this provision is 
essential to enable ua to perform our duties and fulfil our 
pledges and professions towaids the people of India 

“ ‘ With regard, howevci, “ to the employment of Natives 
in the government of their country in the Covenanted Service “ 
formerly of the Company, and now of the Crown, I must say 
that we have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and en- 
gagements which we have made 

“ ‘In the Act of 1866, this declaration was solemnly put 
forth by the Parliament of England “ And be it enacted that 
no Native of the said teriitoiies, not any natural-boin subject 
of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colout, or any of them, be 
disabled fiOm holding any place, office, or employment under 
the said Company ’’ 

“ ‘ Now I well remember that m the debates m this House 
in 185t!, when the renewal of the Charter was under the con- 
sideration of Lord Aberdeen's Government, my lata noble 
friend Loid Monteagle complained, and I think with great 
fo ce, that while professing to open eveiy office of piofit and 
employment under the Company or the Crown to the Natives 
of India, we practically excluded them by laying down regula- 
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tiona aa to fitness \uh)ch no knew Natuea could never fulfil 
If the only door of admisaion to tho Civil Service of India is a 
competitive evainination rained on in London, what chance or 
what possibilitv Id there of Natives of India acquiiing that fair 
share in the administiation of their own country which their 
education and abilities would enable them to fulfil, and there- 
foie entitle them to poaBeasi I have always fait that the legu 
lationa laid down for the competitive examinations rendered 
nugatory the deilaiation of the Act of 1833, and so strongly 
h IS this been felt of late yeaia by the Government of India 
that vaiioua suggestions hive been made to remedy the evil 
One of the very last — which, howevei, has not yet been tinally 
sanctioned at home, and lespectmg which I must say there alc 
serious doubts — has been suggested by Hit John Lawience, 
who IB now about to appioach oiu shoies, and who is oeitainly 
one of the most distinguished men who have eiei wielded the 
destinies of out Indian Empne The palliative which he 
pioposea IS that nine sr holaisbips— nine scholniships for a 
Goveinment of upwards of 180,000,000 of people '—should be 
annually at the disposal foi ocftain Natives, selected paitly by 
competition and parth witn leference to then social rank and 
position, and that these nine scholars should be sent home 
with a salaiy of £200 n rear each, to compete with the whole 
force of the British population seeking admission through tho 
competitive esaminatious Now, in the hist place, I would 
point out the utter inadequacy of the scheme to the ends of 
the ease To speak of nine sehokiiships distiibuted over the 
w hole of India as any fulfilment of our pledges or obligations 
to the Natives would be a fa ice I will not go into details of 
the scheme, as they are still uudei consideiatiou , but 1 think 
1C 13 by no means expedient to lay down as a principle that it 
IS wholly useless to reqiiue Natives seeking employment in 
our Civil Service to see something of English society and 
manneis It is true that in the new schools and colleges they 
pass most distinguished examinations, and as fai us books can 
teach them, aie famili.ir with the history and constitution of 
this country , but tbeie aio some oflices with regard to which 
It would be a most impoiUnt, if not an essential, qualification 
that tl e j oung men appointed to them should have seen some 
thing of the actual working of the English constitution, and 
should have been impressed by its working, as any one must 
be who resides for any tune in this great political society 
Under any new regulations which may be made under this 
clause, it will therefore, be expedient to piovide that Natives 
appointed to ceitain pkvees sWl have some peiaonal know- 
ledge of the working of English institutions I would, how 
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cvei, by uo maans make this a genoiiil condition, £oi theic aio 
many places m the Covenanted Seiiue of Iiidn, foi which 
f^atues aie perfectly eouipetent, without the necessity of 
visiUng tins country , and I believe that by competitive ex- 
aminations conducted ab Calcutta, or even by pure selection, it 
will be quite possible for the Indian Government to seouio 
able, evcellent, and elhcieut admiiiistcatoia 

“The clan sa thus introduced, lu a inaniiei worthy of an 
English geneioua minded nobleman, and passed into law, is 
as tollowB — 

“ ‘ (>, Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities 
should be given “ for the employment of Natives of India, of 
pioved merit and ability, in the Civil Service of Jrlor Majesty 
in India, ” be it enacted that nothing m the “Act for the 
Government of India, ” twenty one and twenty two Victoria, 
ohaptei one hundred and six, oi m the “ Act to confirm 
certain appointments in India, and to amend the law concoin- 
nig the Civil Seivioe there, ” twenty foin and twenty five 
Victoiia, chapter fifty foui, oi in any othei Act of Paihament, 
01 other law now m foice imlndia, shall restiain the authorities 
ID India by whom appointments aio or may be made to 
offices, places, and employments “ in the Civil Service ot Her 
Majesty in India,” from appointing any Native of India to 
any such oflioe, place, or employment although such N itive 
shall not lia\ e been admitted to the said Civil Service of India 
in manner in section thuty two of the fust mentioned Act 
provided, but subject to su'’h rules as may be fiom time to time 
ptosenbed by the Goveriioi Geueial in Council, and sanctioned 
by the Secietaiy of Stite in Council, with the oonouireiioe 
of a inajoiity of members present , and that, foi the purpose 
of this Act, the words “Natives of India’’ shall include any 
person born and domiciled within the dominions of Her 
Majesty in India, of paients habitually resident in India, and 
not established theie for teuipoiary purposes only , and that 
it shall be lawful foi the Governor Geneinl in Council to dehne 
and limit from timo to time the quahhcation of Natives of 
India thus expressed , provided that every Kesolution made by 
him for such purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the 
iSecistary of State in Council, and shall not have force until 
it has been laid for thuty days befoie both Houses of 
iParliament. ’ 

“ It IS now mote than three years since this clause has 
been passed, but the Council legcet to find that no steps have 
apparently yet been taken by His Excellency the Viceroy to 
Irame the rules requiied by it, so that the Natives may 
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obtain tbe due fulfilment of the liberal piounse made by IIis 
Giace 

" The Nalnea oouiplain that, had the onaotment refeiied 
to the interostB of the Engheh community, no such long and 
unieasonable delay would have taken place, but effect would 
have been given to the Att as i|uicklj as possible, “ and they 
further express a feai that this piomise may also be a dead 
lettei * 

“The Council, howevei, fully hope that fui thei loss of 
time will not be alloweu to take place in pioinulgatmg the 
rules lequiied by the Aot. The "Natives, attei the noble and 
generous language used bv Hia Giace, natmally expect that 
they will not he again doomed to disappointment, and most 
anxiously look foiward to the promulgation of the lulos — to 
give them, m some sy^tcmatu manner, ‘ that fair share in the 
adnumstiation of their own country which their education and 
abilities would enable them to fulfil, and theiefnie entitle 
them to posses,’’ not only as a political justice, but also as a 
national necessity, for the adiam-euient of the material and 
moiiil condition ot the eountiy 

“ I lemain, Sii, youi obedient Seivant, 

“W 0. P iLMFE, Capt 

“ AUing Monoimy Secietatyoj the Ea’^i India Association ’’ 

“ India Office, London, 

Oftohei IQth, 1873 

" am diieoted by the Sneretary of State for India 

in Oounoil to acknowledge theiereipt of yoiu letter of the 
2nd Octobei, lelative to the jirovisions of tbe Oliid "Victoiia 
cap 3, section ,( 5 , and to mfoun you that the subject is 
undei stood to be undei the oonsideiation of the Goxeinuient 
of India, the attention of which has been twice called to it 

“2 The Duke of Argyll 111 Gouncil will send a copy of 
youi lettei to the Government of India, and again request tbe 
early attention of that authority to that subject ’’ 

1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

(Sd) M E. GrrNT Dcir 
‘The AcT 11«^ HONOBARV bECREUABY, 

Fast India Association,'' 

• To our misfortune and to the dishonour of the author- 
ities, It bus been made a dead letter 
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Such IS the candid confession of non-peifoimance 
of duty and non-fulfilment of bolemu pledges foi thirty - 
si\ ^eais, and the renewed pledge to make amends for 
past failures and provide adequate admission foi the 
future for at least some shaie in the administration of 
oui own country The inadequac\ is cleaily shown by 
the iidicule of nine schoUislnps foi iHO.OOO.OOO souls, 
and the proposal to adopt means foi the abolition of 
the monopoly of Buiopeans When was this confession 
and this new pledge made? It was to pass the 6th 
clause of Act 33 Vic., cap 3 The clause was passed 
on 25th March, 1870, one yeai aftei the above speech 
was made, and neaily thiee years aftei it was first 
proposed Twice did Sir 0 Wingfield ask questions in 
the House of Commons, and no satisfactory leply was 
given At last the East India Association addressed the 
lattei which I have given above to the India Office, and 
fiom the reply it will be seen how slow oui Indian 
aiitboiities had been, so as to diaw thiee lemmdeis 
fiom the Secretary of State 

With legard to the leinaik in the lettoi as to the 
complaint of the Natives that, “ had the enactment re- 
faried to the interests of the English community, no 
such long and unreasonable delay would have taken 
place, ” I need simply point to the fact of the manner 
in which the Coopers Hill College was pioposed and 
earned out promptly and with no difficulty raised, as is 
always raised against Indian interests 

In 1879, the India office made a Eeturn [C— 2,376] 
on the (“ Civil Service ” ) In this Seturn, aftei the 
despatch of the Secretary of State for India of 22nd 
October 1872, no information is given till the Goverm- 
ment of India’s despatch of May 2nd, 1878. 
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In thH Retain as I have said alieady, the Report of 
the Committee ot the five membeis of the Council of the 
Secietaiy of State of I860, lecommending that simul- 
taneous exammatioub was the only fail way of ledaeming 
the honoui of the British name and doing justice to the 
Indians, was suppressed There is a despatch of the 
Government of India of 1874, which Sii E Peiiy in his 
memoiandura describes as follows — 

“Neatly two yeata afterwaids (20th August, No 31 ot 
1874) the (ioveinuieut of India leplied to tins despatch, tians 
mittmg tales, but noticing ^ety jejunely the pimcipal question 
laised by his Gri loc Rules weie hnally suggested for adoption 
by the Seoietuy of State, those oiigmally tiansimtted being 
deemed by bun, undei legal advice, to plii< e too nariou j.i ton 
stiiiotioD on the sUtnto ” (Public Despatch to India, No 1 11 
of 20th of Ittigust, 1874) 

These documents also have no place in the Return 
Who knows what othei inconvenient documents also 
may have uoc appeared This is always the difficulty in 
Indian matters for Indian interests The public can 
never know the whole tiuth The Government put foi- 
waid only such information as they like, and the public 
IS left in the dark, so as not to be in a position to judge 
rightly The way of the Indian authorities is fiist to 
Ignore any Act oi Resolution of Parliament oi Report of 
any Committee oi Commission in favour of Indian inter- 
ests If that is not enough, then to delay leplies If 
that does not answei, then openly resist, and by their 
persistence cany then own point unless a stiong Secie- 
taiy of State pi events it But, unfortunately, to expect 
a stiong and just Seeietary of State on behalf of Indian 
Interests is a laie good fortune of India, because he 
changes so often and is mostly in the hand of the Anglo- 
Indian membeis of his Council and other Anglo-Indian 
officials of the India Office If any Committee or Oom- 
24—28 
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mission really want to know the whole truth, they muat 
do what the Committee of 1772 did — to have “ every ” 
document on the subiect undei consideiation to be pio- 
duced befoie then What an exposuie that Committee 
of 1772 made of the most outiageoiis, most coiiupt, and 
most tyiannical misconduct of the Go^6lnm6nt and 
oflBcials of the day 

I may also mention that the despatch of the Duke 
of Argyll (lOtli Maieh, 1870, 1'lnuncial), to which I have 
already lefeired, has also not been given in the Eeturn 

Of couise, I am not surprised at these suppiessions 
it IS oui fate, and the usual ways of a despotic regime 
But why I mention this is that the public are misled and 
aie unable to know the tiue state of a case in which 
Indian inteiests aie involved , the public cannot evolve 
these suppiessions fiom then innei consciousness 

And still the outside public and the non-olTioial wit- 
nesses ate sometimes blamed foi not supplying criticisms 
on the statements made by the officials of Government ! 

Again, there is the despatch of Loid Salisbury of 
10th Bobruaiy, 1876, not given in the Eetiun Sir 
E Peuy, lefening to this despatch, says — 

“Loid Salisbury decided the raattei once for all in Ins 
despatch of 10th Pebroaiy, 1876, Financial, in which he quoted 
the Duke of Argyll’s despatch of 1870 fiSiij;/ a;, and iftei stab 
mg that he concmiodm theviews thus expiesaed, he proceeded 
to lay down precise rules by which the appointment of English- 
men in India to the higher Qncovenanted oflices should in 
futuie bo lestiicted.” 

How, I cannot say whethei all these suppiossed 
documents were satisfactory or not, oi whethei they are 
published m some othei place , but when/ the India Office 
omits such mfoimation in a Eeturn on the subject itself^ 
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■whafj are we fco do ^ And if we ciiticise upon imperfect 
infoimation, the aubhoiities come down upon us 
denouncing in all soits of ways foi our wrong statements, 
exaggerations, maccuiacies, and what not 

The next despatch that the Eetuin gives is that of 
the Goveinmant of India of 2nd May, 1878 It was in 
connexioii with this dispatch that Loid Lytton wiote a 
note dated 30th May In this note he had the courage 
to expose the whole chaiactei of the conduct of Indian 
authorities in both countries since the passing of the Act 
of 1833, denouncing that conduct as consisting of dehbai- 
ate, tianspaient subterfuges, and dishououiable, as mak- 
ing piomises to the oai and bieakmg them to the 
hope Heie are Loid Litton’s own woids, refeiung to 
the Act of 1833 — 

“The Vet of P.nluiueut is so undefined, and indefinite 
obligations on thepait ot the (iovcrninent of India towards its 
N.itive subjects lue so obiioiisly dangeicus, that nosoonei ivas 
the \ct passed than the (Invciniu.’nt “began to dense means 
foi piactically evading the fulhhnent of it ’’ Undei the terms 
of Act which .ue studied and Iwd to heiut b\ that incieasing 
class of educated Natnes whose deielomnont the tioiernment 
encQuiiiges, without being iiblo to s.itisly the aspirations of its 
existing members, eveiv such Native if once admitted to 
Goveinmant emplojinent in posts pieviously lesetved to the 
Coven mted Service is entitled to expect and chum appoint 
ireiit in the fair couisc of promotion to the highest post in 
that aeiriae 

“ We all know that these claims and o' pei tations nexei 
can 01 will be fulfalied Wo have had to choose between 
piohiliiting them and cheating them and we have chosen the 
last atiaighttoiward course The application to Natives ot the 
competitive examination system as conducted in England, and 
the recent leduction in the agent which candidates cm com- 
pete, .lie all so m.iny dohbaiito and tianspaient subterEuges 
foi stultifying the Act and leducing it to a dead letter Since 
I am writing conhdentuilly 1 do not besitite to say that both 
the Governments of England and of India appeal to me, up to 
the present moment, unable toanswei satisfactorily the charge 
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of having taken oveiy moans in thou powei of biealung to the 
heait the ivoids of promise they had utteied to the eai ” 

I acimiie the English candoui and couiage with 
which this humiliating confession is made But I pio- 
test that so fai as the people, the Paihament and the 
Soveieign aie concerned, it is an injustice to them to put 
the clishonoui and the disgiace of subtsifuges to then 
chaige It is a lihel upon the statesmen of 18d3, that 
they said so many deliberate falsehoods intentionally 
whan they contended foi the lustihoation of the clause 
for equality m such noble and geneious and English 
spiut and teiins It is a gioss libel on the Sovereign 
and the people of this country that the Pioclamation of 
1868, so solemnly promulgated, oalling God to witness 
and to help, was all hypociisy, an intentional mockeiy 
and delusion. I piotest against this assumption 
The tiuth I believe to he is that the Soveieign, 
the Paihament and the people of this countiy sincerely 
meant what they said — but that their servants, 
the executive authorities in both countries, uncontroll- 
able and free to follow then own devices in then original 
spurt of selfishness and oppression with which they com- 
menced then rule in India, fiustrated the highest and 
noblest desires of the Sovereign and the people by “ deli- 
berate and transparent subterfuges to attain their own 
selfish ends ” — which on one occasion an Anglo-Indian 
very naively confessed m these lemarkable woids. In 
a debate at the Society of Aits, 19th Pebruary, 1892, up- 
on Siam, Sir Charles Ciossthwaite said — 

" The real question was who was to get the trade with 
them, and how we could make the most of them so aa to hud 
fresh maikets foi our goods and “ aleo employment for those 
superfluous aitrcles ol the present day," ctwi buij't" So the 
whole reason of the existence of the world is market for 
British capitalists .vnd employment for " ow boys,” 
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In India, this gteed foi the monopolizing of profafcs 
of tiade, and of the employment of “ oui boys,” is the 
chief key to the system of all the actions of an unsym- 
pathetic, selfish lule as it is at piesent made by the 
executive authoiities Not that it need be so A right- 
eous system can be adopted, as many a statesman has cle- 
olaied, by which both England and India may be blessed 
and benefited, and foi which purpose the Indians have 
bean ciying all along in the wilderness Let the saddle 
of the piesent evil system be on the right hoise The 
Sovereign, the Pailiament and the people have done all 
that could be desired The only misfortune is that they 
do not see to then noble wishes and orders being cauiecl 
out, and leave their seivants to “ bleed ” India^of all that 
is most dear and necessary to the human exrstence and 
advancement — wealth, wisdom and work — material and 
prosperity Eeverting to Lord Lytton’s true confession, 
that the executives have “ cheated” and ” subtaifuged,” 
frustrated and dishonoured all Acts and Resolutions of 
Parliament and the most solemn Proclamations of 
the Sovereign, one would think that after such confes- 
sions some amends will be made by a moie honourable 
course, Far from it This despatch of 2nd May, 1878, 
will remain one of the daikest sections m this sad story 
instead of any contrition oi reparation for the past evil 
What did the Government propose in this despatch^ 
To destioy everything that is dearest to the Indian 
heart — his two great Olurteis of 1833 and 1858, the Act 
of a partial justice of 1870 — to murder in cold blood the 
whole political existence of equality of Indians as Biitish 
citizens which — at least by law, if not by deed or action 
of the authorities — they iiossessed, and make them the 
hspuiia of the high public seivice 
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Maik' by the Aefc of 1870, the Indians wore to 
have a distinct piopoition of appointments (w'hich was 
fixed by the Government of India to be aliout oua-fifth, 
01 about 7 evoiy yeai) in the Cooenaiited Civil Srrvicc - — 
whieh meant that in the couise of to 30 years, the 
duration of the service of each person, there would 
gradually be about 180 to 200 Indians admitted into 
the Covenanted Civil Service This was most a bitter 
pill for the Anglo-Indians, official and non-official, to 
swallow The Government lesoited to eveiy subterfuge 
to ignore and with passive resistance to make the Act a 
dead letter. This not succeeding, they deliberately 
proposed to throw aside all Acts, Eesolutions, and Pro- 
clamations — all pledges and laws of equality — and to 
establish a “ close Native Civil Service ” that is to say to 
depiive the Natives once and for ever of any claim to 
the whole higher Covenanted Services, and dp km shut 
up in a lazaretto of a miserable close service 

And what was to be thn closr service ' Not even to 
the extent to which the Act of 1 870 led to the hope of 
the share in the Covenanted Civil Service — but only to 
piopose to assign ceitain fixed appointments now held 
by the Covenanted Service, and to rob the Uncovenant- 
ed Service of some of their appointments to cast them 
into this service, that is to say, in reality to inako a 
"‘pariah,” seivice of a small number ot Covenanted Ser- 
vice employments — about 90 or so (the Unoovenanted 
being ahealy the Indian’s owm) — in place of what the 
Act of 1870 would have entitled them, to the extent of 
180 or more, and to be eligible to the whole Covenanted 
Service employment , and what is still worse, and exhi- 
bits the inner spirit, that even this miseiable so-called 
close ” service was not to be entirely reserved for the 
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Indians, but, as I imdeiatand, a dooi is left open foi Buio- 
paans also fco get into it And still moie, the Govem- 
ment o£ India so meicilessly wanted to put the badge 
and stamp of infoiioiity and exclusion upon the Indians 
at largo and roll them of their only consolation, their 
only hope and chaitei, that they already possessed by law 
and by pledges, of equality of British citi/seuship with the 
British subjects of this countiy But there is something 
still woise the Government cooly pioposod not only not 
to give them simultaneous examinations in India, but to 
deprive them even of the light they now possess of com- 
peting foi the Covenanted Seivice m this country itself 
Were the Government of India gone mad '> The 
Government of India said, m cold blood, that “ the 
ordinary Covenanted Civil Service should no longer be 
open to Natives, ” thus pioposing insidiously that the 
Apts of 1S33 and 1S70 and the Pioclamation should be 
thiown to tlie winds So these Acts and the Pioolama- 
tions of the Soveieign upon which hangs all oui devoted 
loyalty, all oui hopes and aspiiations (though in all oon- 
scienoe most mercilessly disiegaidod) all that is at all 
good and gieat in the Biitish name in India, all that is 
to be swept away by a new iiu-Biitish and tyiannioal 
legislation i The whole despatch is so distiessful, so full 
■of false blandishments, that I cannot ventuie bo say 
anything moie about it The wondei is that on the One 
hand LoicI Lytfcon exposes the “subteifiiges ’’ and dis- 
honoui of the Executive, and himself and his colleagues 
sign such a despatch of Sad May, 1878 And what is 
btiU moie cuiious as this , about seventeen mouths 
bofoie this despatch, on 1st Januaiy, 1877, at the Delhi 
Assemblage, on the assumption of the title of Empress 
nf Ipdia, Lord Lytbon on behalf of Her Majesty said : 
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" But \ou the Natues of India, whatever youi lace 
and wJiatevei youi cieed, have a lecogmsed claim to 
shaie hnni'h/ with vom English fellow-subjects accoidmg 
So i oiii capacity foi the task, in the admmistiy of the 
lountiy jou inhabit Thti, claim Jouiuhd on the 
'inihcst j istitc It has been lepeatedly affiimed by Biibish 
ind Indian statesmen and by the legislation of the 
mipeiial Pailiament It ib lecognised by the Govern- 
nent of India as binding on its honoui and consistent 
\ith all the aims of its policy ,” and all such “ highest 
ustice ” and all this “binding on hououi ” ended in this 
3i.tiaoidinaiy despatch of 2nd May, 1878! It is the 
nost dismal page in the whole melancholy atfaii about 
;he Covenanted Seivice 

But the fuithei misfortune is that since the despatch 
)£ and May, 1878, the whole heait and soul of the 
loveinment is directed in the spiiit of the despatch, and 
hough they have not attempted to alter legislation, 
hay have by peisistence and devices most ingeniously 
airied out then own object, and made the Acts of 183 J 
,nd 1870, and the gieat Proclamations, moie shams and 
delusions With tiumpet tongues they have pioclaimed 
0 the woild that the imseiable “ cZow seivice” was an 
ivtraoidinaiy and geneious concession, when in reality 
ve aie plundered of vyhat we alieady possessed by the 
lot of 1870, and out political position is i educed to the 
undition of political paiiahs 

I do not enter here into a discussion of the un- 
Unghsh and subtle procedure by which we are deprived 
if the so called “ statutory soivice,’* winch had secured 
or us no less than a complete and free admission into 
he whole Covenanted Civil Service, to the number 
vhich had been at the time considered for a beginning 
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as a fan pioportion of about one-si\tb oi one-fiftb of 
the total numbei of this seivice 

Theio IS one othei impoitant leason why I do not 
pursue any moie the criticisms upon this despatch 
The Secietaiy of State himself found it impossible bo 
swallow lb, summauly disposed of its fallacies, hollo w’- 
ness, blushed it aside, and insisted upon caii^ung out the 
Act of 1870 

Now hefoie going tuitliei. I ha\a to request the 
commission to beai in mind that the Government of 
India had, by this despatch, most earnestly and labou- 
oiisly committed themselves to a “ close Native set vice,” 
and lb wiU be seen that they bided their tune and left no 
stone unturned, by any means wlmtevei, to attain 
ultimately their object 

As I have said above, Loid Cianbiook, the then 
Secretary of State, would not swallow the pieposteious 
despatch, and put down his foot agitinst such openly 
violating all honourable and solemn pledges of the 
Sovereign and Acts of Pailiament 

Lord Cianbroolc in his despatch of 7th November, 
1R78, said in reply — 

“6 But 10111 piopoeal of a close Native seivu-a with a 
limited class of high sppomtuicnta attached to it, and lom 
suggestions that the Covenanted Ciiil Seivioe should uo longer 
lie open to Natives, involve an application to Pailiauientwhich 
would have no piospect of success, and which [ certnnlj 
would not undertake \oui lordship has loiuself obseived 
that no scheme would have a chance of sanction which 
included legislation for the purpose of lepeabng the clause in 
the Act of l83a aboie quoted, and the obstacles which would 
he presented iigainst any attempt to exclude Natives fioui 
public competition foi the Civil Service would be little less 
formidable 

“10 It rs, tberetoie, quite competent to your lordahip’s- 
GoverUmeiit to appoint every year to the Civil Service of India 
any such numbei of Natives as may bo deteimined upon, and 
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the iHunbor of Ooven.inteil civilians sent ont from this country 
will liiva to be proportionately rlecreased. Tho appointments 
should in the hist instance, be only piobationaiy, so aa to 
give ample time foi testing the lueiit and ability of the 
eandidites 

“11 It appears to mo that the advantages of such a 
Biuiple scheme will be obvious — 

“ (i) it will undoubtedly be much moie popular with the 
\fiti\es, as it will place them on a tooting of social equality 
with the Covenanted civilian 

“(ii) Inasmuch as it will exclude no civilian at present 
in India fiom any office which he has a moral claim to expect 
it will avoid any clashing with tho vested inteieats of the Oivil 
Sei vice 

“ (m) It will avoid the necessity of any onbauoement of 
salaiies of Uncovenanted oflhcpia which is now pioposed, not 
because such enhancement jsneeessary, but fioin the necessity 
of oieating a class of well paid appointments to foim sufhoient 
piLzes foi a close \ativo seiviee 

“ 4nd lasth, it pursues the ssmo system of official 
training which has proved so eminently successful lu India ’’ 

Thus foiled in the monstious attempt to inflict upon 
the Indians the most serious political disastei , the Govern- 
ment of India whined and lay low to wait their oppor- 
tunity, and as compelled, and with bad grace, made the 
required rules one year after tho despatch of 2nd May, 
1878 

With then despatch of 1st May, 1879, the Govern- 
ment of India sent the rules, and explained in para 8 of 
the despatch tho proportion of Indians they proposed 
to select 

“ I'ha pioposed statutory Kules, m brief, provide that a 
piopoition not exceeding one sixth of all the reoruits added to 
■the Civil Seivice in any one year shall be Natives selected in 
India by the local Governments, ” 

I give here the rules pioposed 
" No. 18 

“ Btjles for the APPOTNrMENr op Natives of India 
to offices Ordinarily held by members of Her Majesty’s 
Covenanted Civil Service in India 
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“In exeiciaa of the powec contecied by the Statute M 
Vict I chap a, section b, the Goveinoi Geneial m Council has 
been pleased to make the lollowmg luJea, which have been 
sanctioned by the Seeietaiy of State m Council with the con 
cuiience of a majoiity of uminbeis piesent — 

"I— Each Local Government may nominate peisons 
who aio Natives of India within the meaning of the said Act, 
foi employment m Her Majesty s Ooicnanted Civil Seiviee m 
India within the teiritoiiea subordinate to such Government 
Such nominations shall he made not latei than the hrst day of 
Oetobei m each yeai No peiaon shall be nominated for 
employment in the said sei vice aftei be has attained the ago 
of twenty five yeais, o'cejit on giounds of meut and abuity 
pioved .n the seivice of Government, or in the practiioe of a 
piofessioii 

“ II —Nominations undei the foregoing rule shall, if 
appioved by the Governor Geneial in Council, be provision 
ally sanctioned by him The total number of nominations so 
sanctioned in any yeai shall not exceed one htth of the total 
number of lei cuita appointed by Hot Majesty’s Secretaiy of 
State to the said seivnce in such yeai , jnovided that the total 
nnmbei of such noniinaiions sanctioned in each of the years 
1879, 1880, and 1881 may exceed the said proportion by two 
On sanction being given by the Goveinoi General m Council 
the nominee shall be admitted on probition to employment 
m the said service , such admission may be confirmed by the 
Goveinoi General in Council but shall not bo so tonfirmed 
until the Loc.il Goveinment have lopoited to the Govetnoi 
Geneial in Oonnoil that the jvvobaliouei has acquitted himself 
satisfactoiily duung a peiiod of not less than two v ears fiom 
the dkteofhis admission, and tint he has, unless speciallv 
exempted by the Govetnoi Geneial in Council, pussod snob ex 
auuiiatious as may fiom time to tune be prescribed hv the 
Local Government subject to the ajipioval of the Governor 
Geneial in Council In case of persons admitted under these 
lules vfter they have attained the age of twenty hvo yenis, 
the Governor Geneial in Council may conhiin their admission 
without requiring them to «eive for any peiiod of piobation 
‘ III — Persons admitted under these rules to employ- 
ment in the said seivice shall not, without the pri^vious sanc- 
tion of the Gov ornor Geneial iii Council in c,icli case, be 
appointed to any of the undermentioned ofiices namely — 

“ Members of a Boaid of Kevenue 
“rfecretanes to the several Goveiuments and \dmmistra 
tions in India 
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“ Chief M.igisfceual, oi Chief Revenue, Ofiioors of 
Distiicfcs 

“ CoiiiLui'j'iioneia of Divisions, oi of Be venue 

■'IV — Peisoiib .idimtbej undei these lulos to einplnynient 
in the s.iul -.Biiiee shill oidiniiih be appointed only to ofiioas 
in the pioMtice wheiein they woia hiat admitted lint the 
Lioveinor bcnetal in Council ini> tianafai fiom one piovinco 
to .uiothei .t peiaon hnallv admitted to employment m the 

“V — Vny person idmitted nndei these lulos may, with 
the previous bvnotion of the (jovernoi Ocncial in Council, be 
deotaied by the Local Oweininont to be disquahfaed foi 
fuithei employment in the stud seiviee ” 

Two comments suggest themselves with regaid to 
these lules — when leacl with the light that the Govern- 
ment of India’s whole heait was m the " close Native 
seivice " — and that, theiefoie, to cany out loyally the 
Act of 1870 was natuially against then giain. 

At the very beginning they began to nibble at the 
Statute of 1870 and proposed m Rule III, not to put 
Natives on the same footing with Emopeans with regaid 
to all high offices On this unworthy device I need not 
comment, as the Secietaiy of State himself stiuck out 
this Rule III, without much ceiemony 

Now, whether intentionally or iinintentionally, the 
lules had been so fiamecl that had the Govemment of 
India sat down to devise the most effective means of 
bunging disciedit and failme on the service undei the Act 
of 1870, they could not have done better oi worse than 
these lules These Indian civilians were to be the 
colleagues ^f and to do the duties with the best educated 
and severely tested (educationally, physically, and moral- 
ly) English youths Particular care was taken not to 
piesciibe any systematic compulsory rules for such high 
test and for obtaining leoiuits woitliy of being included 
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in such a highly hamed service as the Covenanted 
Civil Seivioe, of ■which these Indians were to he an 
integral pait and m which sei vice they weie to be exactly 
on the same footing as English civilians This was the 
crux and spirit of the whole inattei , the rules simply 
made the mattei one of pationage and back-dooi influence 
It needs no stietoh of the imagination to see that such 
a course could lead only to one result, as it has alway s 
done, , failuie It was ahsuid to expect that such 
Indian civilians should piove as successful and efficient 
as the English civilians so well piepaied This was the 
first covert blow given by the Goveinment of India at 
the \eiy huth of the opeiation of the Act of 1870, and 
unfortunately Loid Oianhiooh did not see his ingenious 
device 

The Commission can haidlv lealise the mtensity of 
the gratitude of the Indians to Sii Stafford Noithcote foi 
pioposmg, and the Duke of Aigyll foi passing, the clause 
in the Act of 1870, and not less intense was then 
gratitude to Lord Cianhiook and to Su Erskine Peiiy 
who co-opaiated with him, foi the determination Wifch 
which Lord Oianbrook oveicame all stienuous opposition 
and the blandishments of the Government of India of 
their own good-will and justice to the Indians , and he 
■compelled that Goveinment to give effect to the Act of 
1870 

The clause was at last given effect to, though with 
gieat leluctance and undei compulsion, after ten long 
years This is geueially the case Eoi all Indian inter- 
ests the officials always lequiie long and most caieful 
and most mature consideration, till by lapse of time the 
question dies Undei Loid Oranhiook this clause had 
better fortune, but only to end in utter and more bitter 
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cliaappoiiitment to the latluns, and to add one moie 
dishonoui to the British name The fiist appointments 
undei the clause, though aftei a delay of ten yeais, again 
infused a new life of loyalty and hope in the justice of 
Biitish people, thioughout the length and bieadth of 
India It was a small instalment, but it was a piactical 
instalment, and the fust instalment of actual justice 
And it was enough, foi an evei disappointed and un justly 
tieated people, to rejoice, and more so for the futuie 
hope of moie justice and of iighteous lule, little foie- 
seeing to what bittei disappointment they weie to be 
doomed in the couise of the next ten years • The fiist 
appointments weie made under the i ules m 1880 Now, 
ue come to the next melancholy stage. 

The immediate development of the compulsion on 
the Goveinment of India to cany out the clause of 1870 
— coupled with the feai of the possible effect of the 
despatch of Sn Staffoid Noithcoteof 8th February, 1868, 
to restrict employment of Euiopeans to those only who 
pass the examination heie, and to insist upon the 
inherent lights of the Indians to all appointments — was 
to produce a sullennass of feeling and gieat vexation 
among the Anglo-Indian body generally (with, of course, 
honourable and noble exceptions) 

I do not entei, as I have alieady said, upon the latter 
question of the Uncoveuanted Set vice. I mention it heie 
simply because it added to the anger of the Anglo-Indians 
against the noble policy of men like Sir Stafford North- 
coto I confine myself to the said story about the ad- 
mission of Indians in the Covenanted Civil Seivice 

Well, the so called statutoiy ” seivioe was launch- 
ed in 1880 It was called by a distinctive name 
statutory ” as if the whole Covenanted Service was not 
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also a statutory ’’ &ei’\ica, and as if the clause of 1870 
ivas not simply foi full admission into the whole Coie- 
nanted Service But what is in a name ? The Govern- 
ment of India knew the value of cieating and giving a 
distinct name to the seivioe ao that thev may with 
gieatei ease kill it ns a separate seivice , and at last, kill 
it they did. The Anglo-Indians, official and non-official, 
were full chaiged with sullenness and angai, and with the 
spark of the “ Ilheit Bill ” the conflagiation buist out 

Here I may point out how shrewdly Loid Salisbury, 
while fully appror mg the clause of 1870, had pi ophe&ied 
the coming stoiin On the debate on the clause in 1870 
Lord Salisbuiy had said — 

“ Anothei most nnpoilint matter is the idmission of 
Natives to employments nnJci the Ooveinuient of India I 
think the plan of the noble Poke contained in this Bill is, I 
believe, the most sati'.f.ictory solution of a very diflicult rjuoa 
tion ” 

And aftei so fully accepting the clause, he said — 
“One of the most senoiva clangois you have to guaul 
against is tho poesibilitv of jtnloiiS)/ unsing fioiu the mtio 
duction of Natives into the teivice ” 

Owing to this ye.rlousy ten y eaia elapsed before any 
action was taken on the Act of 1870, and that even 
undeT enmpuhton by Loid Cranbiook Befoie three 
years after this effect was given to the elauso, Lord Salis- 
bury’s prophecy was fulfilled Explosion bnist out 
over the llbeit Bill 

I cannot entei heie into the vaiious phases of the 
excitement on that occasion, the bittei war that laged 
for some time against Indian inteiests I content my- 
self with some extracts from the expression of Lord 
Haitmgton (the Duke of Devonshuo) upon the subject 
It cleaily pioves the action ol tho jealousy of the '^nglo- 
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Indiana Loid Haifcingfcon said (speech, House of 
Gonimons, August 23, 1883) — 

“ It may b5' some ba thought ‘•ulliciout to say, that the 
\nglo Indian whatevei may be Ins meiita, and no doubt they 
aie gieat, isnot a peison wlio is distinguished b\ an evoeptional 
'y Liihu judgment ” 

Jlan^aid, Vol 283, p 1818 
AuquU ’Sid, 188, 1 

“ I could quote pisaagos m lettais m the Indian papeis in 
which it 13 admitted th.it tua agitation wa-, dnected against 
the policy o£ the Home Goieinnient iii pioviding appoint- 
ments foe Native oiviliins while theie aio many Buiopeana 
without appoiutiuenta I behave that the cause ot 

the pievalent excitement is to be fdund, not in this uieaaiue, 
hut m the general Com se of policy that has been puisued both 
by this GovPinmeni and the late Govoinment it has been 
the policy of Government fot some yeais past to impiess up 
on the Goveinnient ot India the desuability ot obtaining the 
assistance ot the Native population as fai as possible m the 
government of that countiy Ovei and ovoi again that policy 
has been inculcated fiom homo In 1879) ti Llesolution was 
passed which luuited appointment of the value of Its 200 a 
month to offioeis ol the army and to Natives That rastiiccion 
has been rightly enforced, and has met with ‘bill lands of op 
position fiom non olhcial classes ot Buiopeaiis, who think that 
all the appointments must bo resolved foi them ” The same 
spirit was shown when it was deteiminod that udimssion to the 
Engineeiing College at Rooiki should ba conhned to Natives 
Agitation of the eamo chaiactei has been seen be- 
fore when theie was just as little- foundation foi it, Loid 
Jlacaulay, Loid Canning, and other Anglo Indian statesmen 
expeiienced the s’acne kind of opposition tiom Anglo Indians , 
but all these lepioachos have recoiled, not against the states 
men with regaid to whom they wcie utteied, but against the 
persons uttciiiig themselves, , , 

"Theie is a further reason, in my opinion, why this policy 
■should be adopted, and that is that it is not wise to educate 
the people of India, to mtioduce among them youi civilisation 
and youi xnogress and your hteru-tuie, and at the same 
time to tell them they shall ne\ ei have any chance of taking 
any pait or shaie m the idnnmstiation of the affairs of 
their countiy, evcapt by then getting iid, in the first instance, 
of their European mlers Surely, it would not be wise to 
tell a patriotic Native of India that. . . 
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" Whatever ditfeieueeof opimon there may be, there can, 
in my opinion, be very little doubt that India is inauffieiently 
governed at the preeent tune. I believe there are many 
districts in India in which the number of o&eials is altogether 
inhufhciant, and that is owing to the fact that the Indian 
revenue would not bear the strain if a> sufficient number of 
JUntopeans were appointed The Goveininont of India cannot 
afford to spend mote than they do m the administration of 
the oountiy, “ and if the eouutiy is to be better governed that 
c in only be done by the employment of the best and most 
intelligent of the Natives m the service ’’ 

Ifc was on this occasion that Loid Sahsbmy made 
the confession that all the pledges, proclamations, and 
Acts to which Lord Northbrook had lefeued was all 
“ political hypocrisy ” The reasons which Lord 
Salisbury assigned weie not accurate, but I cannot 
strike off into a new controversy now It is enough 
for me to say that, as I have aheady said, I protest 
against placing this “ hypocrisy ” at the dooi ’of the 
people, Pailiamenb, and Sovereign of this country It 
lies on the head of the seivants, the executives in both 
countries It is they who would lum the Empire by 
then “ hypocrisy ” and selfishness 

At last, however, the agitation of the Ilbeit Bill 
subsided The eiuption of the volcano of the Anglo- 
Indian hearts 'stopped, but the angei and vexation 
continued boiling within as the cause of the explosion 
still lemained And the Government of India were 
biding their time to carry out that most un-English 
schema of the despatch of 2nd May, 1879, to cieato a 
pai lah lazaretto to consign these pal tails theieto 

Owing to the peisistence of Lord Cianbrook the 
appomtments under the Act of 1870 had begun in 1880, 
and continued to be made, i e , about six or seven 
Indians continued to be admitted in the Covenanted 
24-29 
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Owil Soivice The main cause of the explosion having 
conbmueci, and the Government of India having set its 
heart upon its own scheme, a new departuie and 
development now aiose The question at the bottom 
was how to knock the " statutoiy seivice ” on the head, 
and put down effectively the ciy foi simultaneous 
examinations The explosion under the excuse of the 
Ilbeit Bill did not effect that object, and so, according 
to Lord Lytton’s confession of the general conduct of 
the Executive, something also should be done 

We now entei upon the next stage of this sad 
story I shall place some facts and any fair-minded 
Englishman will be able to diaw his own conclusions 
Before I do so certain preliminary explanation is 
necessary 

In India, when the authoiities aie decided upon 
certain views which are not likely to be readily accepted 
by the public, a Commission or Committee comes into 
existence The members are mostly officials oi ex- 
ofhcials — English or Indians Some non-offioials, En- 
glish or Indians oi both, are sometimes thrown in, 
selected hy the Government itself It is a well under- 
stood thing that in all matters officials aie bound 
always to take and support the Government views 
The ax-officiala are undeistood to be bound by grati- 
tude to do the same If anyone takes an indepen- 
dent lipe, either in a Commission oi Committee, oi in 
his own official capacity, and displeases the Govern- 
ment, I cannot undertake to say with instances what 
happens 

Perhaps, some Anglo-Indians themselves may feel 
the sense of duty to supply somd instances from their 
own experience. Almost by accident.an mstanoe'>has just 
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come back before me in the Ghampion, of Bombay, 
and which gives feha incident almost in the author’s 
{Ml Eobart H Elliot) words “ Mi Geddes came before 
the Einance Committee (1871-74), and that the members 
thought it well worth examining him is evidenced by 
the fact that ha was examined at very great length 
Here was a chance for Duff he thought he would do a 
very clever thing, and as Mr Geddes had introduced 
into his financial pamphlet some views of lathei a novel 
description, and had, besides, made use of some rather 
out-of-tbe way illustrations, this gave a good opportunity 
for putting questions in such a way as was calculated to 
cast ridicule on Mr. Geddes, and depreciate the value of 
the important points he had brought out But this was 
fai from being all It was intimated pretty plainly to 
Mr Geddes that his opinions ought to be in harmony 
with the Government he served, and here Mr Geddes 
said that he certainly ought to be m harmony with the 
Government if there was any spirit of harmony m it 
Ml Geddes was cloarly not to be put down, and Duff 
thought he woul I ti y something more seveie ‘ You 
hold an appomtmonfc in the Government, do you not ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr Go Ides ‘ And do you expect to letuin to 
that post’’ asked Duff, ‘Now, my dear John,’ con- 
tinues the author, you will not find that question in 
the report, for the simple reason that it was ordered to 
be expunged " Would some Anglo-Indian kindly give 
us some information of what afterwards became of 
Mr. Geddes ’ I would not trouble the Commission with 
my own tieatmeut before the same Committee, which 
was anything but fair, because, like Mr Geddes, I had 
something novel to say I would only add that an 
important and pointed evidence of Lord Lawience, on 
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the wreticbedness and extieme poverty of Incliai was also 
BTippressed in the Eeport 

The officials have theiefore to bear m mind to be m 
haimony with Government or think of their posts — and 
I suppose the ex-offlcials have also to bear m mind that 
there is such a thing as pension 

Hare is one more instance When Mr Hyndman 
published his “ Bankruptcy of India,” Mi Caird at once 
wrote to the Times contradicting him. The India 
Office soon after sept him to preside ovei the Famine 
Commission He, though at first much prejudiced by 
Anglo-Indian views, and going to bless the Government^ 
returned cursing He made a report on the condition of 
India, and that being contrary to official views, 0 • how 
Government labouied to discredit him I 

Lastly, Commissions or Committees leport what 
they like If they aie in the expected harmony with 
Government, all is well But anything which Govern- 
ment does not want or is contrary to its views is brush- 
ed aside Eeports of Commissions must be in harmony 
with the views of the Government If not, so much 
the woise foi the Commissioners , and this is what has 
actually happened with the Public Service Commission, 
which 1 am now going to touch upon as the next stage 
m this sad histoiy of the fate of Indians for services in 
theii own country 

When I came here m 1886, I paid a visit to Lord 
Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India I had been 
favouied with moia than an houi’s eonveisation, mainly 
on the two topics of “atatutoiy seivice" and simultaneous 
examinations, and I found him a determined, decided 
opponent to both, and completely, to our misfortune, 
saturated with Anglo-Indian views — not seeming to 
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lealise ai; all the Indian Bide He urged to me all the 
Anglo-Indian stock arguments, and I saw what he was 
leally aiming at — the very thing which Lord Cranbiook 
l^ad summarily rejected — ^the scheme of the Government 
of India. of the despatch of 2nd May, 1878, the close 
seivice 

Fiom that interview I saw clearly what the “ Public 
Service Commission ” was for — that the abolition of the 
statutory ’ service, the suppression of the cry for 
simultaneous examinations, and the adoption of the 
■scheme of 2nd May, 1878, were determined, foiegone 
conclusions 

Soon aftei my conveisation with Loid Kimbeiley, I 
happened to be on the same boat with Sir Charles Tur- 
ner on my way to Bombay Sii Charles Turnei was 
going out by appointment by Loid Kimberley to join the 
Public Service Commission I at once prepared a short 
memoiandum, and gave it to him. Afterwaids, in the 
course of the conversation, he told me that he had cer- 
tain instiuctionb from Loid Kimberley Sir Charles 
Turnei, of oouise, could not tell me, whatevei they may 
have been. But I could not help forming my own con- 
clusions from what I had myself leaint fiom Lord 
Kimberley himself in my conversation with him Sir 
Charles Aitohison was the President of the Commission, 
and he, as Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, made a 
representation to the Commission, m which ho expressed 
his clear opposition to the simultaneous examinations 
About^the “statutory” service ha had already most 
strongly objected two years before the appointment 
of the Commission, in a very inaccurate and hasty 
argument and on very imperfect infoi matron In a 
country like India, governed under a despotism, where. 
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under present circumstances, service under and favour 
of Government is to many the all in all, what effect 
must declarations of the head of the province, and the 
well-known decided views of the Government itself, 
piodnce upon the invited witness — not onlv official but 
non-official also — can hardly be lealised by Englishmen, 
who haife their government m their own hands 

The third important member’s — Sir Charles Grossth- 
waite — view, as I have already indicated, seemed the 
anxiety about “ our boys ’’ 

There weie among the members of the Oommis- 
sion — * 

8 Euiopean officials 
1 Indian official 
3 Indian ex-officials 

1 Non-official European, the General Secretaiy 
of the Behar Indigo Planters’ Association. 
(It would he worth while to know what 
share the planters had taken in the Ilbeit 
BUI agitation ) 

1 Buiasian 

2 Indian non-officials, one of whom, 1 think, 

never attended the Commission till it met 
for Pvepoit. 

Mr. Kazi Sbahabu-dm, before he joined the Oomis- 
Bion, distinctly told me that he was dead against both 
questions, “ statutory ” and simultaneous It was all 
veiy good, he said to me, to talk of eternal piinciples. 
and justice and all that, but he was determined not to 
allow the Hindus to advauoe The views of Sir Syad 
Ahmad Khan were no secret as being against simul- 
taneous examinations and statutory service. I am in- 
formed that Mr Nuhlkar and Mi Mudliai were soiry 
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for fcheir action in ]oining in the Eepoit, and Mr Eomes 
Chandra Mitia has, I think, expressed some reppdiatio 
of his connection with the Report of the Commis&ior 
The Eaja of Bhinga only joined the Commibsion at th 
Eepoit 

Oui misfoitune was, as I saw at that time, the thre 
Hindu membeib did not, I think, fully lealise how 
deathblow was being stiuck at the futuie political an 
administratne advance and aspiiations ot the Indians 
and how, by an insidious and subtle stroke all pledge 
and Acts of Pailiament, and Proclamations— the ver 
breath of our political life — the hope and anchoi of ou 
aspiiations and advance weie being undeimmed an 
swept away I have also already pointed out tb 
determination of the Government of India since tbei 
lettei of 2nd May, 1B78, not only to stop fuithei advance 
but even to take away what they, the Indians, alread- 
had 

I was a witness befoie this Commission I full; 
expected that as I was considered one of the chief com 
plainants in these matteis, I would be severely examine 
and turned inside out But the Commission, to m 
surpiise, earned on with me moie of an academicE 
dabate than a seiions practical examinatioui and seeme 
wishful to get lid of me quickly, so much so, that I tva 
forced to request that a Memorandum which I ha 
placed befoie them should he added to my evidence o: 
seveial points 

I may here explain that simultaneous examination 
was by fai the most impoitant mattei, and, if grantee 
would have dispensed with the necessity of the “ state 
toiy ” service The chief fight was for simultaneou 
examinations 
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First, as fai as the “ statutory ” service is concerned 
here is the extiaoidinaiy result In the instiuctions, the 
object of the Commission was statec! , “ bi oadly speaking, ’ ’ 
“to devise a scheme which may leasonfibly be hoped to 
possess the necessaiy elements of finality, and to do full 
justice to the claims of the Natives of India to hiqhei and 
more extensive employment m the public service ” , and m 
this the Goveinoi-Geneial in Council fully and cordially 
agreed 

This was the promise, and what is the performance ’ 
The admission of one sixth Indians into the Covenanted 
Service we already possessed by law — and in operation 
We weie already eligible to all Uncovenanted Services 
Full justice, and still higher and more extensive employ- 
ment were promised — and what did we actually get We 
were deprived of what we already by law (of 1870) 
possessed , and instead of giving us “full justice’’ it 
deprived us of all our hopes and aspirations to be admit- 
ted to an equality of employment with British ofiioials , 
and we were coolly, mercilessly, despotically, and 
illegally consigned to a small pariah service, open to 
Europeans also — which had been already schemed and 
' firmly detei mined upon ten yeais befoiem the despatch 
of 2nd May, 1878 — ^in utter and dishonouiable violation 
of the Acts of 1883 and 1870, and three gracious 
Proclamations This is the way in which the Public 
Service Commission has earned out its object to devise 
a scheme to possess elements of finality and to do full 
justice to the claims of the Natives to higher and more 
extensive employment in the public service 

Now, with regard to simultaneous examinations, the 
conduct of the Public Service Commission seems to be 
still more extraordinary Why they actually reported as 
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fai as I can see, in opposition to the weight of evidence, 
I cannot understand Mr William Digby has analysed 
the evidence in a letter to Loid Cross, of 8th May, 1889, 
and I append that part of his letter I asked the Secretaiy 
of State to inform me whether Mr. Digby’s analysis was 
correct or not, but the information was not given me 

There is again a curious coincidence between the 
action of Loid Lytton and LordDufferm which I may 
intervene heie 

Of Loid Lytton I have alieady mentioned about the 
contrast bettveen his speech at the Delhi Duibai in Janu- 
ary, 1877, and his action in the despatch of 2nd May, 
1878 

On 4th Qctobei, 1886, was started the Public Service 
Commission, and m the beginning of the veiy nevt year, 
1887, on the occasion of the Jubilee, Lord Dufferm said 
in his Jubilee speech — 

" Wide and broad, indeed aiethe new gelds m which, the 
Government of India is called upon to labour, but no longei is 
afore time need it hiboui alone Within the priiod we are 
reviewing, education has done its woik,and wa .ire suirounded 
on all sides, by Native gentlemen of great attainments and Intel 
hgonoo, from whose beaity, loyal, and honest oo operation vve 
may hope to deiive the greatest benefit In fact, to an 
administration so peonlnrly situated as ours, “ tlicu advice, 
assistance, and sohdniitv are essential to the suoocssful ex 
eicise of its functions ” Nor do I regard with any other feel 
mgs than those of appioval and good will then natural 
ambition to be more extensively associated with then English 
rulers in the administration of their own domestio atfaus ” 

At the same time the Empress of India thus empha- 
sises hei great Proclamation of 1853 — 

" It had always been, and will always be, her earnestdesire 
to maintain unswervingly the principles kid down in the Pro 
clamation published on her assumption of fhe direct conti ol 
of the Government of India ” 
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And these two declaiationa of hope and justice came 
to what end ? Within two yeais, as 1 hare already said, 
Loid Cioss, with a luthlesa hand, snatched away from 
us the small inbtalment ol justice which Sir B. Noitbcote 
had done to us, consigned us to a small “ pariah service,” 
and destroyed virtually all oui charters and aspirations 

I now come to the last daik section of this sad chap- 
ter, which also shows that, to our misiortune, we have 
had nothing but bitter disappointments — since 1833 — 
nothing but “ subteifuges ” and “ political hypocrisy” up 
to the piesent day 

Propose anything for the benefit of Europeans and 
it IS done at once The Eoyal Engineering College at 
Ooopeis Hill and the Exchange Compensation Allowance 
are two notorious instances, the latter especially heait- 
less and despotic The Goveinment of India has 
distinctly admitted that the compensation is illegal It 
knew also that it would be a heartless act towaids the 
poverty-stucken people of India But, of course, when 
Euiopean interests aie conoeinad, legality and heart go 
to the winds , despotism and foioe aie the only lay and 
argument Here is another curious incident connected 
both with examinations and Europeans 

As I have already placed before the Commission my 
papers on the entire exclusion of Indians from military 
and naval examinations, either here or m Indra, I will 
nob say anythrng more The currous incident is this — 

The War OfBce would not admit Indians to examina- 
tions even in this country, and on no account simultane- 
ously lu India But they allowed Europeans to be ex- 
amined directly m Indra St George OoUege, Massoori, 
examined its boys A boy named Eodenok O’ Connor 
qualified for Sandhurst from the college in 1893 Two 
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boys named Herbert Eoddy and Edwin Eoddy had also 
passed fiom that college 

On 2nd June, 1893, the House of Commons passed 
the Eesolution to have simultaneous examinations in 
England and India for all the services for which the 
examinations aie at piesent held in England alone '' 

Had such a Eesolution been passed for any other 
depaitment of State it would have never daied to offer 
lesistance to it Eut with unfortunate India the case is 
quite different 

The Eesolution of 2nd June, 1893, having been cai- 
ried, the Undei- Secretary of State for India (Mr Eiissell 
said {Hansard, vol 17, p 1035) “ It may be in the recol- 
lection of the House that in my official capacity it was my 
duty eailier m th5 Session to oppose a Eesolution in favour 
of simultaneous examinations But the House of Com- 
mons thought differently fiom the Government That once 
do)ie I need hardly say that the>e is no disposition on the 
pmt of the Secretary of State foi India or myself to 
thwaitor defeat the effect of the vote of the House of 
Commons on that Eesolution 

" We nave consulted the Uo\pinuient of Indu, and hove 
asked them as “ to the way” m which the Resolution of the 
House “ can best be earned out ” It is a matter too luipoit 
ant CO be earned out without the advice of the Indian Go^elll 
ment, and at present impossible to stite explicitly what will 
be done ” 

Now, the Commission will observe that the Govern- 
ment of India was to be consulted as to the way m which 

•“ All open competitive examinations heietofoie hold in 
England alone foi appointments to the Cuil 3ei vices of India 
shall henceforth be held simultaneous both in India and Eng 
land, such examinations in both countiies being identical 
m then nature, and all who compete being finanlly classifleo; 
in one list accoiding to ment ” 
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the Resolution was to bs best carried oat, and not as to 
wJietlw it 10, IS to be earned out of not nor to thwart or 
defeat It What did the Piime Minister (Mi Gladstone) 
say 

“ The qnastioii is a very important one, .lod has lecpivecl 
the careful consideration of Government That have detei 
mined that the Kesolution of the House should be referred to 
the Government of India without delay, and that there should 
be a prompt and careful examination of the subject by that 
Government, who “ are instructed ” to say in "what mode’’m 
then opinion, and under what conditions and limitations the 
Resolution ‘ could be carried into etleot ’’ 

It must be observed again that the Government of 
India were to he instructed to say by what mode the 
Besolution could be ou) ? led I'rdo eff'Sct 

After such declarations by two important ofBcials 
what did the Secretary of State do ^ 

Did he loyally confine himself to these declarations ’ 
We know that Loid Kimbeiley (who was then the Secre- 
tary of State) was dead against simultaneous examina- 
tions He knew full well that the Government of India 
was well known to the woild to be as dead against any 
such mteiest of the Indians, Sir James Peile in his 
minute even said as much And yet in a very clever way 
the Indian Office adds a sentence to its despatch, virtual- 
ly telhng the Government of India to resist altogethei 
The last sentence added to the despatch was — 

"8 I will only point out that it is indispensable that an 
adequate number of the membeia of the Oivil Service shall 
always be Europeans and that no scheme would be admissible 
wnloh does not fulfil that essential condition ” 

And furthei, that there should remain no doubt of 
the real intention of this sentence, six mambeis of the 
Council wrote vehement minutes emphatically indicating 
that the doveinment of India should lesist — not obey 
the instruction as to what mode should be adopted to 
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carry out the Eeaolution And thus, knowing full well 
what the Government of India’s views were, knowing 
also that the Eesolution was passed nohoUhstandi?ig 
the opposition of the Government, knowing also that 
Mr Eussell had distinctly told the House of the accept- 
ance by the Government of what the House decided, 
and promising on behalf of the Secietaiy of State, as 
well as himself, not to thiuait o) defeat the Besulution, 
Lord Kimberley sent the Indian lamb back to the 
Goveinment wolf, as if the Eesolution of the House was 
not of the slightest consequence, and the Governments 
heie and in India were supreme and above the House 
of Commons They had always done this for two-thuds 
of a century to every Act or Eesolution of Parlia- 
ment, or the Sovereign’s Pioclamations 

With such open suggestion and encouragement 
fiom the Seoietary of State and his councillois, and with 
their own firm determination not to allow the advance- 
ment of the Natives by simultaneous examination — even 
having only lately snatched away fiom the hands of the 
Indians the little instalment of justice that was made by 
Sir Stafford Northcote and the Duke of Aigyll, and was 
approved by Lord Salisbuiy — what could be expected m 
reply to such a despatch Of com so, the Government 
of India resisted with a will, tooth and nail, as they had 
always done 

At first, the Goveinment of Madias was one for 
lust'ce And then, in the vicious ciicle in which all 
Indian interests aie usually cleverly entangled, the 
Government here made that very resistance of the 
Indian Government a subterfuge and excuse for itself — 
that as the Goveinment of India refuses they could not 
carry out the Eesolution ' And the House of Commons 
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had, as usual on Indian matters, one more disregard and 
insult 

And thus was one moie disappointment — the bifcfcei- 
est of all the 64 years of disappointments the people of 
India have suffeied And >et there are men who raise up 
their hands in wonder that theie should be any dissatis- 
faction among the Indians, when they themselves are 
the veiy meahois of this discontent and great suffering 

I have referred to Lord Kimboiley’s actions, which 
showed how he was actuated from the veiy beginning. 
Now even hefoie the despatch was sent to India, Lord 
Kimberley himself showed his full hand and let the 
Government of India know, by anticipation, his entile 
resistance to the Eesolution within nine days of the 
passing of the Eesolution on 2nd June, 1893, and ten 
days ic/oj e the despatch was sent to India He said 
{dinner to Lord Eoboits by the Loid Mayor — Times, 
13th June, 1893) — 

" Tlieie IS one point upon which I imagins, whatever may 
ha out paifcy politic^ m tins country, we are all united , that 
wo are resolutely deteimmad to maintain onr supremacy over 
om Indian JSmpue That I oonoeiva is a nwttei about which 
we have only one opinion, and let me toll you th it that supie 
maoy lasts upon three distinct bases One of those bases, and 
a vary impoitant one, is the loyalty and good will of the Native 
PnnoBs and population over whom we rule Next, and not 
less important, is the mamtenanoe of our “ Euiopean ” Civil 
Seivico, upon which lests the foundation of our admunstraticn 
in India . Last, not because it is the least, but because 
I wish to give it the gieateat piommenee, we rest aiao upon 
the magoifieent European force which wo maintain in that 
country, and the splendid army of Native auxiliaries by which 
that force is supported . Let us firmly and oalmiy main- 
tain out position in that country , let ua be thoroughly aimed 
as to onr frontier detenoes, and then I believe we may trust to 
the old vigour of the people of this oountiy, coma what may, 
to suppoit our supremacy m that great Bmpiie.” 

Now, if it was as he said, theie was only one opinion 
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and snoh resolute determination, why on earth was all the 
fuss and expanse of a Public Service commission made ’ 
If European service was a resolute determination, was it 
not strange to have the subject of simultaneous examina- 
tions taken up at all by the Commission on giounds 
of reason, when it was a resolute, despotic, foiegone con- 
clusion ’ And why was the statutory service disturbed 
when it had been settled by Northcote, Argyll, and 
Salisbury and Parliament as a solution of compromise ? 

Now, we must see a little further what Lord 
Kimberley’s speech moans It says, “ One of those 
bases, and a veiy important one, is the loyalty and 
good-will of the Native Princes and population over 
whom we lule " Now, the authorities both in England 
and India do everything possible to destroy that very 
loyalty and good-will, or, as it is often called, content- 
ment, which these authorities profess to depend upon 
I cannot say anything here about the Native Princes 
But what about the good-will of the Native population i 
Is it productive of loyalty and good-will (wi'l a Briton 
be similarly content) to tell the Indians, “ you will be 
kept riown with the iron heel upon youi neck of 
Buropen services — military and civil — m ordei to main- 
tain our power over you, to defend ourselves against 
Eussian invasion, and theieby maintain our position in 
Europe, to increase our territory in the Bast, and to 
violate all our most solemn pledges And all this at 
your cost, and mostly with your blood, just as the 
Empire itself has been built up TVe have the powei 
and for our benefit , and you put >our Parliament and 
your Proclamations into your iiocket " Queer way of 
producing contentment and loyalty ' 

This IS a strange supeiiority over the despotic old 
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Indian system 1 It is seldom a matter of the slightest 
thought to out authorities as to who should pay for 
these European services and for the outside wars, and 
what the consequences are of the “ bleeding 

In connexion with India gensially, the Englishman 
(with some noble exceptions) deteriorates from a lover 
of Iibeity to a lovei of despotism, without the slightest 
regaid as to how the Indians are affected and bled. 
Ha suddenly becomes a superior, infallible being, and 
demands that what ha does is light, and should never 
he questioned (Mr Gladstone truly called the “gai- 
ment and law of force ” as the law and argument of 
the piesent Anglo-Indian rule) “ Oui boys ” is his 
interest The “ boys ” of others may go to the dogs, 
perish 01 be degraded for what he oaies. 

This IS what the Anglo Indian spuit of power, 
selfishness, and despotism (strange pioducts of the 
highest civilisation) speaks through the mouth of the 
heads How this spirit, it continued, will recoil on 
this country itself, there cannot be foi Englishmen 
themselves much ditficulty to undeistand 

My remarks about Loid Kimbeiley aie made with 
much pain He is one of the best Englishmen I have 
ever met with But oui misforbunq is this Secretaiies 
of State (with few exceptions) being not much convei- 
sant with, or students of, the true Indian affaus, place 
themselves in the hands of Anglo-Indians If. fortunately, 
one turns out capable of understanding the just claim 
of the Indians and does .something, some successoi 
undei the evailasting influence of permanent officials 
subveits the justice done, and the Indian inteiests 
perish with all their dire consequences. A Sir Stafford 
Hoithcote gives, a Loid Gross snatches away 
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It Will be seen that theveiy claiui now put forwaid 
the Indian authorities of having dona a gieat favour 
by the “Provincial Seivice” is misleading and not 
lustified. On the contiary, we aio depiived of what 
we aheady possessed by an Act of Pailiamenfc (1870) of 
admission mbo the full Govejianted Cnil Sei vice to the 
extent of about 180 oi 200 appoiutnientb, while what is 
given to us with much trumpeting is a miseiabla “close 
paiiah service” of about Oo Covenanted specific 
appointments, and that even not confined to Indians, 
but open to Europeans also, and so devised that no 
regular admission (as far as I know) on some oiganised 
system and tests is adopted, and 1 undeistaud it to be 
said that some twenty or thirty jeaio will elapse before 
the scheme will come into some legiilaropeiation Can 
theie be a greater blow and injustice to the Indians 
and a greater discredit to the aubhoiitios But what re 
worst of all is that insidious ettorts are made to 
undermine and destroy all oin charters of equal 
British citizenship with the people ol this couutii 

Lord Kimberley’s speech m support of the piesent 
system is the best justification of what IMacaulav had 
said that “ the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the 
strangei ” If this speech meant anytliingi it meant 
that the Butish yoke ovei India should be as heavy a 
foieign yoke as could be made Eoi, he does not sa\" a 
word that if England employs the Eiuopeau Agency 
toi its own sake he should think it just that England 
should pay foi it, or, at least, the greatei poition oi 
half of it Any such act of justice does not seem to 
occui to the Anglo-Indian'" Mabteit. ” India alone 
must bleed for whatever the Master wills And Biitain 
cares not as it has nothing to pay Woise still, the 
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maafeei's do not &eem to care what deterioration of chai- 
acter and capacity is caused to the Indians. 

As to the fitness and integrity of the Indians in 
any kind of situation — military oi oivd — thei e is now 
no room for contioveiay, even though they have not had 
a fair trial they have shown integrity, pluck, industry, 
courage and culture, to a degree of which the British 
people may well be proud, as being the authors of it. I 
have already touched upon the point of fitness in one 
of the statements 

About loyalty In the despatch of 8th June, 1880, 
tlie Government of India itself said, “ To the minds of 
at least the educated among the people of India — and 
the number is lapidly increasing — any idea of the 
subversion of British power is abhorrant from the con- 
sciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy 
and confusion. ” 

The fact is that because India asks and hopes foi 
J]}zUsh inle on Biztish principles, and not un-Bntish 
lule on un-Biitish principles of pure despotism aggra- 
vated by the worst evils of a foreign domination, that 
the educated are devotedly loyal, and regard then efforts 
for this purpose as then highest and best patriotism No- 
thing can be more natural and sensible. 


SOMMABY. 

In 1833, a noble clause was passed by Bailiament— 
'aval y thing that the Indians could desire Had the Execu- 
tives loyally and faithfully carried out that clause, India 
would have been m the course of more than sixty yeais 
a piospeious and contented and deeply loyal country, 
and a strength and a benefit to the British Empire to 
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an extent haidly to be conoeivecl oi lealised at piesent, 
■when, by an opposite couise, India is afflicted -wnth all 
the horiois and miseiy to which humanity can possibly 
be exposed Aftei 1333, twenty years passed but 
nothing done Fiesh effoits weie made in Pailiament 
to put the Indians on the same footing as British 
subieots, by simultaneous examinations in this country 
and India Stanley, Blight, Eich and others protested 
to no purpose , the violation of the Act of 1833 con- 
tmued 

Then came the great and gloiious Proclamation of 
the Queen m 1868, and a new bright hope to the 
Indians . but not fulfilled up to the piesent day. In 
1860, a Committee of five members of the Council of 
the Secretary of State pointed out tiie dishonour of the 
British name, and reported that simultaneous exami- 
nations were the best method to do lustice to the Act 
of 1833 — to no purpose, the Report was suppressed and 
the public knew nothing about it In 1867, the Bast 
India Association petitioned for the admission into the 
Covenanted Civil Service of a small proportion ot 
Indians Sir Staftoid Noithcote admitted the justice 
of the prayei, and pioposed a clause to give a paitial 
fulfilment of the Act of 1833 The Duke of Argyll 
passed it Lord Salisbuiy approved of it, but pointed 
out how the jealousy of the Anglo-Indians would wreck 
it — a prophecy which was not long to be fulfilled 

The Government of India lesisted tooth and nail, 
and made some outiageous proposals m the despatch 
of 2nd May, 1878 It was then that Loid Lytton, in 
a minute, admitted the ignoble policy of subteifuges 
and dishonour upon which the Executives had all along 
acted since 1833. 
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A strong and justly inclined Secretary (Lord Cran- 
l.roolO persisted, brushed aside ail resistance and plausi- 
bilities, and compelled the Government of India to give 
effect to the clause. The Government of India, with 
had grace and very reluctantly, made the rules — clever- 
Iv dravv^n up to throw discredit upon the service — the 
worst part was rejected by Lord Cranbrooh , but an 
insidious device remained, and the appointments were 
begun to be made. The Anglo-Indians boiled with 
rage, and the explosion on the Ilbert Bill was the open 
declaration of war. Lord Salisbury on that occasion 
confessed that the conduct of the Executive all along 
w’as merely political hypocrisy . 

The agitation subsided, but the appointments having 
remained to be continued the boiling under the crater 
continued, and, instead of exploding, the Governmeiat 
resorted to other devices and gained their settled object 
wdth a vengeance — the report of the Public Service 
Commission confirmed the foregone conclusions against 
the Statutory Service and simultaneous examinations. 

The statutory service of full eligibility and of about 
5>00 employments in the course of thirty years in the 
whole Covenanted Service was abolished, and the 
wretched scheme of May 2nd, 1878, established instead. 

The whole position has been thrown back worse- 
than it ever was before. 

A Conservative (Sir Stafford Northcote) proposed, 
and a Liberal (Duke of Argyll) passed the Act of 1870 
to do some justice. A Conservative (Lord Cranbrook) 
insisted upon carrying it out, A Liberal (Lord Kimber- 
ley) began to undermine it, and another Conservative 
(Lord Cross) gave it the deathblow — though, to the 
humiliation of the House of Commons, the Act remains 
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•on the Statute Book. What faith can the Indians have 
on any Act of Parliament ? To-day something given, to- 
morrow snatched away : Acts and. Eesolutions of Parlia- 
ment and Proclamations notwithstanding. 

Once more Parliament did justice and passed the 
Eesolution, in 1893, foe simultaneous examinations, to 
share the same grievous fate as all its former enact- 
ments. And the Indian Executive thus stands proclaim- 
ed the supreme power over the heads of all — Parlia- 
ment, people, and Sovereign. 

,The whole force and object of the two references to 
our Commission is to reply to Sir Henry Fowler’s most 
important challenge, and that reply mainly depends upon 
the consideration of the way in which the clauses in the 
Acts of 1833 and 1870 and the Proclamations are dealt 
with. 

Sir Henry Powder’s challenge is this : The question 
I wish to consider is, whether that Government, with all 
its machinery as now existing in India, has, or has not, 
promoted the general prosperity of the people of India, 
and whether India is better or worse off by being a 
province of the British Crown : that is the test.’’ 

1 may here give a few extracts as bearing upon the 
subject and its results. I am obliged to repeat a few that 
1 have already cited in my previous statements. 

Sir William Hunter has said : — 

“ Yon cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you 
can with Native labour, and I regard the more exfcejided 
employment of the Natives noti only as an act of justice but 

as a financial necessity” 1 believe that it will be 

impossible to deny them a larger share in the administration. 

- The appointsiaents of a few Natives annually to the 

Govenented Civil Servii?e will not solve the problem If 

we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply we 
must govern them ‘‘ by means of themselves” and pay tor the 
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iJmmis.ti.atioa ut the maiket lates of Native labour . , ^ 

Good woik thus oommeneed has assumed such dimensions 
under the yueon’s Government of fndia that it can no longpi 
be earned on, “ or even supervised, by imported labour ” from 
England, e\eept at a cost which India cannot sustain ” 

“ I do not believe that a people numbering one si\bh of the 
vhole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations have 
leen nourished from their earliest youth on the strong food of 
duglish libertv, can be periloinently denied a voice in the 
•ovoinment of the country ” 

Lord Salisbury has said “ But it would be a great evil if 
ihe result of our domiuion was th it the Natives of India who 
veie capable of government should be absolutely and hope 
essly excluded from such a career ” 

Now (iliat it 18 emphatically declaied that all piofes 
nous of equality of British citizenship were only so much 
rypocrisy — that India must be bled of its wealth, work, 
■nd wisdom, that it must e^ist only for the maintenance 
if British Eule by its blood, its money, and its slavery — 
England and India are face to face, and England ought to 
leclare what, in the name of civilisation, justice, honour, 
,nd all that is righteous England means to do for the 
utme The piiuciples of the statesmen of 1833 were 
‘ Be just and feai not , ” the principles of the present 
tatesmen appear to be “ Eeai and be unjust ” Let 
mdia know which of the two is to be her future fate 
lowevei mighty a Power may be, justice and righteous- 
less are mightier far than all the mightiness of brute- 
01 ee. Macaulay has said “ Of all forms of tyranny I 
relieve that the woist is that of a nation over a nation ” 
^nd he has also said “ The end of government is the 
lapprness of the people ” Ha ■. the end of Indian govern- 
nent been such, or all a “terrible misery,” as Lord 
Salisbury has truly ehaiacteiised it Let the question! 
re honestly answered 
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The stafcaamen of 1833 accepted that "the righteous 
are as bold as a lion ” But the authonties seem to have 
always forgotten it or ignored it , and political cowardice 
lias been moia bafoia their eyes 

Lord Salisbury has said many more tiuths, but I 
have mentioned them before 
Mr Gladstone has said — 

“ It la the piedoramiince .i that nioial force foi which 1 
heartily pray m the deliberations of this House, and the con- 
(Inot of oui wholo public policy, for I am eouvioced that upon 
that predorainancB depends that which should bo the first 
object of all our desues as it is of .ill oui “dully ofifioial 
piavers," namely, that union of heart and sentiment which 
constitutes the two bases of strength at home, and therefore 
both of strength and good fame thioiighout the civih?e4 
world." 

Again 

“ There can be no mote melancholy, and in the last resulti 
no more degrading spectacle upon earth than the spectacle of 
oppiesaion, or of wrong inwhateiei form, inflicted by tha 
deliberate Act of a nation upon mother nation 

’■ But on the othai hand there can be iioblei spectacle 
than that which we think is now diawiiig upon us, the specta- 
cle of a nation dehbeiatelv set on the leiuov.il of injustice, 
deliberately determined to bieak — not thiough teiroi, and not 
m haste, but under the sole influenco of duty and honour — 
deteimined to break with whatever remains still existing of an 
evil tradition, and deteimined in that way at once to pay a 
debt of justice, and to consult by a bold, wise and good Act, 
its own interest and its own honoui ’’ 

These extiaots refer to Iielanci They apply v?ith 
ten times the force to India 

With regard to India, he has fully admitted that 
theia the law and argument of England was “ the law 
and argument of force ” Lord Eandolph ChurchilL 
realised the true position of the evil foreign domination 
of England m India under the present system He said — 
“ The position of India in relation to taxation and the 
Bouices of the public revenues is veiy peculiar, not raeiely from. 
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the h.tljits of the people, iind their strong aversion to change, 
■which 18 inoic specially e'vhibited to new forma of taxation, 
“ but likewise fiom the < haiaetei of the government, which is 
in the hands of foioigneis, who hold all the principal adininis 
sratno olhces and form so large apart of the Army.” The 
impatience of the new taxation which will have to be borne 
■wholly as a consequence of “the foreign rule imposed on the 
oountiy, ’’ and urtnally to meet additions to charges ariBing 
outside of the country, would “ constitute a political danger, ’ 
the real magnitude ol which, it is to be feared, is not at all ap 
pieciated by peisons who baio no knowledge of oi ooncein in 
the Government of Indi i, but what those responsible for that 
Government have,long regarded “as of the most serious oidei ” 

The Bast India Company, in their petition against 
change of government, said — 

“ That youi petilioneis cannot contemplate without dis 
may the doctime now widely promulgated that India should 
be adinmistered with an especial view to the benefit of the 
English who lesidc there, or that in its administration “any 
advantage should bo sought for Hei Majesty’s subjects of Eu 
Topean biith,” except that which they will neoossaiily derive 
irom then superioritv of intelligence, and from the increased 
prospeiity of the people, the impiovement of the productive 
lesouices of the counti j and the extension of commercial inter 
course ” 

The comse, bovvcvci, during the admmistiation by 
the Clown, has been to legard the interests of Euro- 
peans as the most important, and paramount, and gene- 
rally evoiy action is based upon that pimoiple, with 
little concern oi thought what that meant to the people 
of India at large 

Everything foi the benefit of Indian mterests is the 
lomance, any eveiythmg foi the benefit of the British 
and “ ciuel and ciushing tribute" fiom Indians is the 
reality 

The edifice of the Biitish Eule lests at present upon 
the sandy foundation of Asiatic despotism, injustice, and 
all the evils of a foreign domination, as some of the best 
English statesmen have fiequently declared , and the 
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more thib ediface is made heavier by additions to these 
evils, as lb continuously being done, by violation ol 
pledges and exclusion of Indians fiom seivmg in tbeii 
own couiitiy, with all its natural evil consequences the 
gieatei, the moie devastating and oomplete, I amgiieved 
to foiesee, uill be the ultimate clash 

The question of remedy I have already dealt with 
in one of niy representations to the Commission 

In a letter in the Tnnes of September 2H last, 
Bishop Tuguell quotes an extract from the Tnnes with 
iegard to the African laces How much more forcibly 
does it apply to India, to whom the people of England 
mostly owe the foimation and maintenance of the Biitish 
Indian Empire, and who for then lewaid receive 
teriible miaery " and “ bleeding ’’ 

The Times says — 

“ Tlir time baa long pissed awij when ive were content 
to justitv om rule by the stiong hand alone We should no 
longet hold oui great tiopical possessions with an easy con- 
soiem e dul wt not feel cniivimed that om tenure of tbeui is (or 
the iidiantage, not of oin selves onlj, hut of the subject 
peoples ” 

Can a, fau-rainded, honest Englishman saj that he 
has hib easy conscience with regard to India, after the 
war-s, famine and pestilence which have been devastating 
that illfatad countiy, after a British Eule of a century 
and a half ? 

Macaulay Jias sard, m 1883 — 

“ ‘ Pioptoi vitam vnendi peideie oausas ' is a despicable 
policy eithei in individuals or States In the present case 
such a policy would not only be despicable but absiud ” 

After describing fiom Bernier the practice of miser- 
able tyrants of poisoning a dreaded subject, he say s — 

“ That detestable aitilice, moie horrible than assabSination 
itseli, was woithy of those who employed it It is no model 
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foi the English nation. AVe shall nevei consent to admmistei 
the poaaU to a whole coiiiinunity — to stupefy and paralyse a 
gieat people— -whom God h is coiiJiiiitted to out chavge, for the 
wietehed puipose of rendeiing them mole amenable to oiu 
control ” 

Lord LLiifcingfcon said in 1883 — 

" It 13 not wise to educate the people of India, to introduce 
among them youi civilisation and vom piogiass and youi htei- 
ature, and at the same tmio to toll them shall novel have any 
chance of taking any part or share m the admmistiation of the 
affaus of then country, except by then getting iid m the hist 
instance of their European xuleis Suiely, it would not bo 
Wise to tall a patiiotio Isative of India that ” ^ 

This naturally suggests the question of the future of 
India with legaid to Bussia This is lather a wide sub- 
ject, and somewhat indirectly connected with this state- 
ment Blit I may say here that theie aie, in my think- 
ing, cei tarn features m the Indian lule of gieat plausi- 
bility, which the Eussians, by then emissaries, will urge 
upon the mind of the masses of the Indians, when they 
aie ID any spirit of discontent, with great effect against 
the English Noi need I entei on the speculation 
whethei Eussia would he able to make a lodging in India 
These are matteis which every Englishman is bound to 
consider calmly The English people and Eaihamant 
should not wait to oonsidei them till it is too late My 
whole fear is, that if the Butisb people allow things to 
drift on in the present evil system, the disastei may 
come to both countries when it is too htte to pi event or 
repair it 

My whole earnest anxiety is that righteous means 
may be adopted by which the connection 'between 
the two countries may be stiengtbened with gieat 
blessings and benefits to both countues I speak freely, 
because I feel strongly that it is a thousand pities that a 
connection that caw be made gieat and good to both 
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countries is blindly being undei mined and destroyed 
with detriment to both. My pievious statements have 
clearly shown that The whole question ot the blessing 
01 curse of the connection of England and India upon 
both countries rests mainly upon the honourable and 
loyal fulfilment of the Act of 1833 and the Pioolamation 
of 1858, 01 upon the dishonour of the non-fulfilment of 
them " Eighteousness alone will exalt a nation , 
Iniustice will bring down tbe mightiest to luin ” 

I conclude with my earnest hope and prayer that 
our Oommiasion will pronounce clearly upon all the vital 
questions involved in then two references ofe which I 
have submitted my views 

One last word of agonj With the due calamities 
with which we have been overwhelmed, and in the midst 
of the greatest jubilation in the woid, m which we took 
our hearty share, m spite of those calamities, we have 
not, as far as I know, got tlie word of oiu greatest hops 
and consolation — a lepetition of the most gracious Pro- 
clamation of 1858, of equality of British citizenship, 
which we laceiv'ed on the assumption of the Imperial 
title and on the Jubilee, noi of anvtbinq of its appli- 
cation. 

Youis truly, 

D\d\bhai NAOROJI 
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In pioposmg foi youi adoption this memoiial, i I 
am glad that I have n vary easy task before me, unless I 
cieate some giants of my own imagination to knock 
them down, foi on the piinciple of the memoiial I see 
on all hands theie is but one opinion Beginning with 
oni gracious Soveieign, she has emphatically declared 
V7ith legaid to the natives of India (in a proclamation 
dated the 1st of Novembei, 1858), “ We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of oui Indian temtoiies by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all om other sub- 
jects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil ” 
Then refeiimg to this paiticular point, the proclama- 
tion goes on, “ It is oui fuither will, that so far as may 
be, our subiects, of wbatevei lace or oieed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
of which may be qualified by their education, ability, 
and mtegiity duly to digohaige ” That being the giaci- 
OU3 declaiation of the will and pleasure of oui Soveieign, 

’ (Paper read hefoie an evening Meeting of the Bast India 
Afisooiation, at London, Toosclay, August 13th, 1867 Loid 
Lyveden in the Chau ) 

t “ We, the members of the East India Association, beg 
respectfully to submit that the tuna has eoma when it is de 
aitable to admit the natives of India to a larger shaie m the 
administration oi India than hitherto ’’ 
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let US ija&s next to the opinion of railuiment upon the 
subiect The opinion of Pailiament has been all long 
tleoisive upon this mattei As fai luck as 1833, in the 
Act of that year, it was disbiiictlv cleclaied, “ That no 
native of the said teiiitoiies, noi an^y natuial-bom sub- 
lect of His Maiesty, lesident tlieiein, shall, by leason 
only of his religion, place of bnth, cle-^cent, coloui, or 
any of them, be disabled tiom holding any place, 

“To you, sir, it is quite uDncccsaar\ to point out the jus- 
tice, necessity, and importance of this step, na in the debate in 
i’aiiiament, on May 24 last, you h.iic pointed out this so 
emphatically and oleaily, that it is enough foi us to quote your 
own noble and statesmanlike seiiliim-iits You aaid — ‘Kottiing 
could be more wonderful than oiu empire in India, but we 
ought to consider on what conditions we held it, and how 
oui predeoessois held it The greatness of the Mogul empire 
depended upon the Iibeial policy that « as pursued by men 
like Alcbar, availing themselves of Hindu talent and assistance, 
and identifying themselveb as far as possible with the people 
of the country He thought thot they ought to take a lesson 
fiom such a ciionmstance, »nd it they ueie to do then duty 
towards India they could only disch iige tint duty by obtain 
mg the assistance and coiinseJ of ill viho weie gieat and good 
in that country. It would be absurd in them to svj that tbeie 
w'as not .1 large fund of statosm.insbip and ability in the 
ludian ohaiactei (2’i«ies,2jth May , 1S67 ) With these friend 
Iv aud just sentiments towards the people of India v*e fully 
concur, and theiefore, instead of tiespasemg any more upon 
your time, we beg to lay before you oui views as to the best 
inode of aooomphsbing the object 

“ We think that the competitive examinations for a poi 
tion of the appointments to the Indian Civil Seivice should be 
held in India, undei such lules and aiiangemeiita as you may 
think pioper What poition of the appointments should be 
thus competed for m India vve oinnot do hotter than leave to 
yoiir own judgment Aftei the selection is made in India, by 
the first exainmatiOD, we think it essential that the selected 
candidates ha lequued to come to England to pass their fur 
ther examination b with the selected candidatCbOf this couiitiy 

“ In the same spirit, and with kindred objects in view 
foi the general good of India, we would ask you to extendr 
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office, or employment under the said Company , ” and 
on every occasion when Parliament has had the matter 
bofoie it, there lias scarcely been any opposition 
to the principle enunciated by tins memorial Again, 
up to the latest day, during the past three or 
four debates m Parlrament whrch have taken place this 
year, we have seen the same prmcrple emphatically 
declared , even in last night’s debate we find the same 
again brought forward m a promrnent way by some 
who are friends to India, and who also wish well to 
England While we have this testimony on the part of 
0111 Soveieign and Parliament, we find that the press 
upon this mattei at least is unanimous So far back as 
1833, in commenting upon the petition presented by 

YCiut kind encouragement to native youths of promise and 
ability to come to England foi the completion of their edu 
Liition We believe that if scholarships, tenable for five years 
in this country, were to be annually awarded by competitive 
csAoimation in India to native candidates between the ages of 
15 and 17, some would compete auocessfully m England for 
the Indian Civil Seivice, while others would return in vari- 
ous professions to India, and where by degrees they would 
form an enlightened and unpiejudioed class, exercising a 
great and beneficial influence on nauve society, and consti- 
tuting a link between the iiiaxses of the people and then 
English tuleis. 

“ In laying before you this memorial we feel assured, and 
we trust that you will also agree with us, that this measure, 
which has now become necessary by the advancement of 
education in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty 
of the natives of India to the, British Rule, while it will also 
be a satisfaction to the British people to ha\ e thus by one 
moie instance practically proved itsdesuetq advance the 
condition of their Indian tellow-subjecta, ,ind to act justly 
by them 

“ We need not point out to you, su, how gieat an 
■enooutagement these examinations m India will be to educa 
tiQu. The great prizes of the appointments will naturally 
increase vastly the desiie for education among the people ” 
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the Bombay AB'iociatnon, I land a laige piopoition of the 
press hole admitted the justice and tiuth of the 
complaints made by the natives of Jndia, as to the 
exclusiveness adopted m the civil seivice at the tune, 
and urging that the natives should be to a suitable extent 
mtioduced into the enjoyment oi the higher places of 
lesponsibihty and trust And leceutlv, in commenting 
upon the debates that have taken place in Parliament, 
which I have just leferied to, the piess has been equally 
unanimous in refeience to this subject As fai as 
Pailiament and the piess aie any indication of the 
opinions of the people, we can say the people are at one 
on this subject As far as my peisonal knowledge is 
concerned, during the twelve yeais I have been lieic, oi 
while I was m India, I must confess that I have alwajs 
found every Englishman that I have spoten to on the 
subject, admittmg its justice, and assuiing me that 
England will always do its duty towaids India I have 
been sometimes told that some civilians, perhaps, do 
not like it but I should not do the injustice to say that 
I lecollect any instance in which such an opinion has 
been expiessed to me The testimony of all eminent 
men m the Indian seivice is in favoui of giving all 
necessary facilities foi the admission ot natives of India 
to the civil seivice, as well as that of all those eminent 
statesmen heie who have made India then study The 
juteiest that the natives feel m this subject I need not 
at all enlarge upon that can be at once conceived by 
then presence here , the inteiest they would feel in the 
Government of India by having the lesponsibilities of 
that admimstiation on then own heads, speaks foi 
itself , and at the same time the strength it would give 
-to the British Eule is also a mattei of the gieatest 
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importance Lastly, I find that the pieaout tioveuiment 
itself has emphatically doelaied on this point In the 
woids 1 have quoted in the menioiial, Hu Staftord 
Noithcote has distinctly stated, “ Nothioq could be 
moie wonderful than oui eiupne m India , but we 
ought to considei on what conditions we held it, and 
oui piedeoessois held it The gieatnass of the Mogul 
ampne depended upon the liberal policy that was 
pursued by men like Akbar availing themselves of Hindu 
talent and assistance, and identifsing themselves as 
far as possible with the people of the countiy He 
thought that they ought to take a lesson from such a 
circumstance, and if they were to do than duty towaids 
India, they could only dischaige that dutj by obtaining 
the assistance and counsel of all who woie gieat and 
good in that country. It would be absurd in them to 
say that there was not a large fund of statesmanship 
and ability in the Indian character " With such com- 
plete testimony on the ptmciple of this memorial, I 
think I was quite justified in saying at the beginning 
that my task was a very easy one This last extract, 
again, enables me to dispose of anotliei point, namely, 
as to the capacity of the Natives of India for adminis- 
tration and for high education I may at opce leave 
that alone, because at this time of day after the educa- 
tion which has been received by the natives of India 
aftei the results as shown by the university examina- 
tions, and with the actual facts of the efficiency of the 
services rendered by the natives of India, whenever 
they are employed m any office of responsibility and 
trust, it would be simply ridiculous on my part to tiy 
to prove to you their capacity for administration and 
for study, and then high character The importance 
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and justice of mfcioducing natives of India into the ad- 
ministiation to a piopei extent, has been uiged tiy 
vaiious eminent men at ditteieiit times before commit- 
tees of the Houses of Pailiauicnt If I had consideied 
it necessary, J could have collected a volume of sucli 
extracts I need only glance at this point, namely the 
assistance which the Government of India would derive 
from the native element being introduced into it 'With 
the best intentions, Englishmen cannot undeistand the 
natives of India as a body , their teelmgs, their vvays of 
thought, and then original education, aie so ditteionfc, 
that with the best intentions on tire part of Englishmen, 
they ver y often fail in pointing ont the exact remedies 
for any complaints made hy the natives , but if the 
natives of India weie intioduced to a propei extent into 
the admimstiation of the count! y, natuially then own 
countiymen would have moie sympathy with them 
Those native administratoi^ W9uld Lnow where the exact 
difficulties weie, and many of the pioblems of the pie- 
sent day, to giapple with which all the eneigies of oui 
English admmistiatois aie ta'ed iii vain, would be 
solved most easily We would then ha\e the sympathy 
of the natives with the Eiitisli Ruleis, and one of the 
results of such a concession to the natives would be 
gratitude on then pait, winch would forma stiong 
foundation foi the upholding of the British Eule m 
India xliid when I advocate that which would have a 
tendency to uphold the Bi itish Rule in India, it is not 
for the sake of the English, hut foi the sake ot the 
natives themselves They have every reason to con- 
giatulate themselves on being under the British Eule, 
after the knowledge they haxe now deiived, and aie 
every day deriving, of the henehts of it. I come, theoj 
24-31 
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to the piactical pait of the memorial itself At present 
the aiiangement is that the civil seivice examination I'j 
open to all Biitish subjects , and unclei that ariange- 
ment, no doubt, the natives of India can coma herei 
and tney have come heie, and undoigone tlie competi- 
tive examination (one has passed, and is now seiving 
m India) But if we lefei bach to the gracious woids 
of oui Soveieign, that the natives of India be admit 
ted “ freely and impartially, ” the question natmally 
aiises whether undei the present aiiangement that 
declaration and that assuiance is piactically given effect 
to The difficulty on the face of it is this, that the 
natives are put to the disadvantage of coming ovei hoie 
and remaining heie foi several yeais The usk of losing 
a sum of money which peihaps thy cannot affoid, isin 
itself a disadvantage sufficient to leguiie some change in 
the ariangement But, supposing even some few were 
willing to come heie and to compete in the examination, 
it IS not desiraiile that only those few should be admitted 
into the civil set vice which lequiies that those seivmg m 
it, whethei native oi English, should ho of the highest 
talents We do nob want those having the longest purses 
only, but what we want is -in the woids of Sii Stafford 
Noithcote — the assistance and counsel of all who are 
gieafc and good m the country , and we cannot attain that 
object unless we have a competitive examination which 
would enable nil the best men of India to compete foi 
appointments m the Indian Civil Soivice Such are the 
men who ought to be intiodiiced into that service. 
Theiefoie, putting aside all the disadvantages that the 
native is put to in coming ovei to this countiy, and 
which aie in theigselves sufficient to requne that some 
alteration should he made in the piesent arrangement. 
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the \ary best mteiests of the seivico lequue that some 
competition shonlcl taka place in India whether at an 
eailiov stage oi at a latei stage and that a selection 
should be made, not only of those who can affoid to 
spend a few thousands to come heie, but of those who 
possess the host talent among the people I have nothing 
mole to say than to lefei to the plan I have suggested 
in the memorial, and I have left it as geneial as possible, 
liecause, with the evidence befoie us of the inteiest which 
Sii Staffoid Noithcote has taken in the subject, and the 
emphatic mannei’ in which he has expressed his views 
as to the necessity and justice of intioducing the native 
element into the seivice, I can, with the utmost con- 
fidence, leave any of the details that would be best suited 
for the purpose to himself The natives of India are 
willing to submit to any standard if they could not 
come up to the standard loquned by the service, it would 
be then ov n fault, and nobody would have any light to 
complain , but as long as they can assort that they would 
lie able to stand any standard of examrnation vhich they 
may be reasonably subjected to, it is only just and proper 
that they should have the opportunity given them 
Take, for instance, the case of the fan trial given to the 
natives for aoqniring high education There were no B A s 
or M A s befoie The universities being established, we 
know the result, that the natives have fully vindicated 
their intellect And they only ask a fan trial for the 
civil service I am desirous, that instead of taking up 
more of your time, the membeis piesent should discusa 
this fully, and I therefore conclude as I began with the 
words of our Sovereign, “ In then prosperity will be 
our strength, in their contentment out security, and in 
their gratitude onr best reward ” and my only prayer is. 
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that a lewai’d noblei than that which has evei been 
attained by any nation, oi any individual, may be earned 
by om Biitish Euleis 

In the pioposal made by me, the examination takes 
place in India, lUst as it takeb place heie , the candidates 
that pass in IndiS, aie exactly on the same footmg as what 
are called selected candidates in England After passing 
the competitive examination, thoie aie what aie called 
iuithei examinations here, and it is foi those fmther ex- 
aminations heie that I wish those natives to come beie, 
which would be no haidship on them the utmost saciifice 
which thpy might be lequired to make, if the Government 
would not assist them, would be the voj age home , if the 
Government would pay that, then theie would be no 
haidship, because, as soon as they come heie they begin 
to piepaiefoi their fuithei examination , they get the fiist 
year 11100, and the second yeai ^200, and then, if they 
show the necessary proficiency m the sub]eot8 they aie 
leqnued to study, theie is no competition and no lejec- 
tion aftei wards , they have only to show that they have 
spent two years in the neeessaiy studies, having in view 
the special duties lequiiedof them in India , so ih^t theie 
IS no risk of their being rejected The competitive 
examination in India would be what it is here, and aftei 
they passed that they would be admitted as selected 
candidates. As I am on my legs, allow me to add to 
what I have already said, that there is no piactical diffi- 
culty in what IS pioposed The whole thing is embraced 
m the rules published by the Secretary of State foi 
India every year , the Secretary of State for India has 
only to decide as to what proportion of natives it would 
be advisable to intioduoe into the civil seivice, and then 
to send out instructions to the local government to 
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institute examinations of the same chaiactei and undei 
the same lules that aie followed heie, undei which 
examinations the candidates would be selected, the 
numbei may be live oi ten, oi I should be satisfied if 
theie weie two foi Bengal and one lor each of the other 
pi esideneies Those examinations would take place thei e 
undei the same inles and the same airangoments undei 
which they take place heie The best on the list would 
become tlie selected candidates, and when once they 
become selected candidates theie would be no iisk of 
tailing in the competition Theie aie no practical details 
to piopose , the auangement of the whole thing is al- 
leady piactically earned out The simple question foi 
tlie Societaiy of State to decide being, what proportion 
of the appointments should be competed foi in India, it 
would be, I think, more pioper on the part of this 
Association to laaie that to Sii Stafford Northcote and 
the Oouncil They aie best able to judge as to that, and 
I have e\eiv confidence that they would do that which 
lb right The mannei in which justice has been done in 
the case of Mysore makes me peifectly confident that we 
have a Government not only willing to make professions, 
but willing to do what they profess As I did not 
contemplate that any details should be proposed, except 
simply that a certain proportion of appointments to be 
decided ou by the Secretary of State should he competed 
for in India, the managing committee, to whom this 
proposal was referred, thought wisely that we might at 
once go to the whole Association itself, and we have done 
so It the Association are inclined to adopt the proposal 
of the noble chairman, of referring the matter back to a 
committee, I do not say anything against it, but there is 
nothing to be considered , the whole thing is leady^ cut 
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and clued. Theie aie only two points to be decided by 
SiL Sfcaffoid Noifcbcote fiist, whether a cei tarn numbei 
of appointments should be competed for m India oi not, 
and next, what piopoition of the appointments should be 
so competed foi With legaid to the \auou8 lemaiks 
which have been made by Mi Ilodgeon Pratt, I agiee 
with the full foice of them When he, some >eais ago, 
■was anxious to piomote the plan of bringing ovoi to 
England young men to be educated, I endeavouied to 
contubute my humble mite to that eudeavoui All I say 
upon the remaiks he has addiessed to you is this, that 
he attaches a little too much impoitance to an ludepend- 
ent body of natives in India wdio had received then 
education in England, and who would spiead themselves 
in all the ditfeient depaitments of life, being the only 
means hy winch the tone of society, and the status of 
the whole population would be laised , foi, we must not 
foiget that, attaching to the administration of the 
countiy itself, theie aie losponsibilities that must be 
iiicurieJ , and when a native is mtiocluced into the ad- 
ministration he comes undei a lesponsibility which an 
outsider cannot appieciate It wo had only a body of 
independent educated natives we should have nothing 
but agitation , theie would be no counteipoise to it. 
theie would be no men tiaiued uudei the yoke of le- 
sponsibility, who would tell them that theie were such 
and such difhculties in the way of the administration I 
have consideied this matter vary caief ally foi a long time 
I have taken the utmost possible tiouble to induce my 
friends to come ovei here foi their education, and most 
of the twenty-five who have been refeiied to aie undei 
my caie I have taken that responsibility, because I 
feel stiongly upon the point I have taken that guardian- 
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ship for the past twelve yeais with no little anxiety to 
myself, but 1 am glad to say that those young men have 
behaved most admiiably, nevei having given me cause 
to complain, and the chaiaotei Ijhat has been given of 
them, whethei by the gentlemen with whom they have 
lieen residing, or by the piofessois of their college, has 
been tliat they have been very steady and veiy good 
But in this vay we cannot get the hesl talent Theie- 
fore I hope that it will not be consideied by the 
Association that I have biought foiwaid this question 
inoonsideiately and immaturely I do not see the ne- 
cessity of troubling a Committee to go into it again 
Heie I have my proposal in some detail — " Bust exami- 
nation for the Civil Service of India, to be held in India ” 
(I would be satisfied even with a few to begin with , L 
suggest five ) “ ifive candidates shall bo selected eveiy 
yeai as follows — 2 fiom Bengal, 1 fiom Bombay, 1 from 
Madias, 1 fiom the Noith-WestPiovincesandthe Pun- 
jab The examination shall be held in each of the above 
teriitories, imdei themstiuction of the local government, 
in the subjects, and according to the lulea adopted from 
time to time by the Civil Seivice Commissioneis for tlie 
first competition exahimation in England The highest 
in rank shall lie deemed to be selected candidates foL 
the civil seivice of India The selected candidates shall, 
within three months of the announcement of the result 
of the examination, pioceed to England, and the local 
goveinmont shall pay the passage money After ai rival 
in England these selected candidates shall be subject to 
the lules and terms for the subsequent ‘fuithei exami- 
nation,' etc , like the selected candidates of England." If 
it is necessary foi a plan to be attached to the memo- 
rial, heie IS one I admit the force of the lemaik made 
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1>^ Ml Hocig&on Piatfc, that meie education in colleges 
and univeisities is not enough, that theie aie othei quah- 
hcations neeesgaiy But though I do not agiee with 
those who say that the education gnen in India does 
not laise the moial as i\ell as the intellectual char* 
actei of the pupil, still I puiposely make it essential that 
those natives who aie selected fot the seivice should 
comeovei to England foi those two yeais, m ordei that 
thev may aoquue all the benefits in England winch Mr 
Hodgson Pratt so ably desciibed As to the competi- 
tive system, itinust he lecollected that it has been estab- 
lished as being the best system that can be adopted foi 
aiiiMug at the qualities and capabilities of a man If 
the Council think that theie ought to be a standaid of 
pioficienoy at the oai oi at ciicket, let them establish 
such a standaid , I daiesay the natives of India would 
ha quite piepaied to tiy a hand at howling oi at the 
oai with the natues of England , only, let eveiy one 
he put on an equal footing We no longei select men 
foi the service m India accoidingto the sjstem of pati on- 
age , we know how that system worked in foimei times — 
how proprietors loined together to get then nephews 
in I do not lefei to past giiovances, let the past bq 
the past, we liave enough to he thankful foi , we select 
om best men in the best way m oia power, by a 
competitne examination, and though, in a competition 
of 200 for 50 oi GO situations, theie is some chance of 
an incompetent man getting in, by ciamining oi by 
some accident, still, wheie theie is a competition of 100 
01 ’ 1,000 for only one or two places, the cliances aie 
infinitesimally small that anybody who does not possess 
the highest order of intalloet wall be able to take those 
piizes I beg to submit to our President, with ver^ 
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gieat deforence, that the proposal I ha \0 made has been 
carefully considered I have consulted se\eial gentlemen 
who are deeply inteiested in the inattei, and I hope 
oui noble President will support me in appioving of 
this iiiemoiial, with the addition which Sn Ileiljeih 
Bdwaides has made, to which I hare no ohicctioii , it 
gives tlie meinoiial a wider scope, and meets the other 
difficulty which oui noble President suggested as to the 
expense It is desirable, instead of simplj allowing a 
few young men to entei the Civil Service, that we 
should also caii\ out a compiehensive principle ol 
giving some oppoitunrtv to natives of enter ing upon 
other independent depaitments I full> agiee that the 
assistance pioposed by Sii Heiheit Edwatdes’ amend- 
ment should he held out to the youths of India, we 
want the best talent of the couutiy biought here, 
theiefoie, I propose that Sir HeilieitEdw'aides’ addition 
should be embodied nr the monioiial Oui noble 
President has said that tins menioiial does not piopeil> 
come within the province of this Association With 
eveiy deteience, I beg to differ from his Loiclship The 
very basis upon which this institution has been foimed 
la, as expiessed by tlie second rule, the piomotion, h\ 
all legitimate means, of the interests and welfaie of 
India generally It the obiect and puipose of the 
x\8Sociation is simply to supph infoimation, I do not 
.see that the Association can do any vei;, gieat good 
but if the Association takes up one suhiect aftei anothei , 
considerately and carefully, as oru noble Piesident 
suggests, and does actual practical good to the various 
mteiests of India, the Association then will hare fulfilled 
its mission of bunging India and England together, 
doing justice to India, rnfolming the people of this 
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counfciy of all that is neoossaiy Lo be known by them 
in 1 elation to Indian matteis, and sussesting to them 
\\hat they, in the situation in which Piovidenco has 
placed them, as luleis of India, ought to do towaids 
India If the Association has not been foimod to attain 
those obioots, I do not see what good it can do We 
inaj lead papeis heie and haie a pleasant discussion on 
them, and go away with the feeling that we have had 
a \eiy successful meeting, but if we aie to end theie, 
what good shall we have done ? What is the object of 
all oiu discussion ? It is to take such pi actical steps 
as way influence the people of this countiy, and as may 
influence the Government to lectify e\istmg evils, the 
rectifying of which would have the effect of consolidating 
the Biitish Eiile m India, to the gieat lieneSt of both 
Englancl'and India 



B. 

CrBNTLBMEN, — Sluce oul deputation waited on the 
Secietaiy of State foi India with the Memorial t le- 
lative to the Indian Oivil Service, I hnd seveial objec- 
tions uiged fiom different quaiters , and, as I see that 
Ml Fawcett is going to move a Resolution, 1 beg to sub- 
mit for yoiu conaideiation my views on those objections 
They aie, as fai as I have met with, pimoipaliy these — 

1 That the natives are not fit, on account of their 
dofioient ability, integiity, and physical powei and energy 

2 That Euiopeans would not like to seivo under 
natives 

3 That native olhcials aie not much respected liy 
the natives, and that when a native is placed in any 
position of eminence, his fellow-countrymen all aiouncl 
him aie ready to backbite and slander him 

4 That natives look too much to Go\oinment em- 
ployment, and do not show sufUcient independence of 
character to strike out for themselves other paths of life 

5 That though natives may prove good subordi- 
nates, they are not fit to be placed at the head of any 
department 

G That natives who seek for admission into the 
Civil Service should be Anghcisod 

7 That natives ought not to be put in positrons of 
power 

8 That the places obtained h> the natives will be 

so many lost to the English people 

* Paper lead betoie a meeting of the hlnst India Associa- 
tion, London, Ihiday, April 17th, 1S6S E E Eaatniok, Esij 
c B , F R s., in the Chau, 

I Appendix B. 
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9 That natives aie alieady laigely employed 

To a^oid confusion I give lieioaftei the loplies to 
these obiections eepaiately, but it is necessai> to guard 
against being diawn into a discussion of these obiections, 
and tbeieby missing the teal point at issue Whatevei 
may be the weight or value of these ob]ections, thes aae 
now altogethei beside the question The leal position 
of the question at piesent is simply this That, notwith- 
standing all ihe^e and othei such ob]ections, aftei a 
seaiching inquiiy, and aftei taking them all into veiy 
caieful consideiation, Pailiament bus decided and pub- 
licly enacted “That no native of the said teiiitories 
(India), noi anv natuial-boin sub] 0 ct of His Majesty lesi- 
dent therein, shall by reason only of his lehgion, place 
of biith, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled 
fiom holding an> place, office, or employment under tlie 
said Company ’’ This enactment by Parliament m the 
jeai 1834 was again confaiined in distinct, honest and 
emphatic terms by our gracious Sovereign in the year ' 
1858 " We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian teriitorios by the same obligation of duty winch 
bind us to all oui othei subjects, and those obligations, 
by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil It is our fuithei will that, 

so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race oi cieed^ 
be fiealy and impartially admitted to offices in oui service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified by theii educa- 
tion, ability, and integiity duly to discharge ” The test of 
qualifications, character and health are laid down Now, 
the question simply is, whether these solemn Eoyal de- 
clarations, and enactments of Parliament are to be fan hj 
and honestly earned out, oi whether they aie only to be a 
mockeiy and a delusion as far as the British subjects in 
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India aie concerned This is the whole question I have 
not the least doubt that the intentions of oui Sovereign 
and Pailiament aie honest, and the only cotuse open is, 
not to subject any one class of Biitish subjects to gieat- 
er difficulties and saciifices than another Every ob- 
stacle left 01 tliiown in the way of the natives of India 
is equivalent to making the Eoyal woid and Pailiamen- 
taiy enactment, as fai as they aie concerned, a dead 
letter and a mockeiy The only way in whicli natives 
of India can be put on an honestly equal footing with 
Englishmen is by holding examinations in India also I 
trust that m the debate in Parliament this leal point at 
issue will not be lost sight of, and will bo distinctly 
pronounced upon 

The questions which will liave to be necessaiily 
discussed in connection with this point aie — hist 
Whethei it is piacticable to hold examinations in India 
It is evident that theie can lie no insuiuiountable ditii- 
oulty I need hardly take up youi time on this point, 
as you aie all well awaie that theie aie competent 
staffs of exammeis in India I would onU thiow out 
one 01 two suggestions If it be considered necessary 
that all the candidates both of this countiy and of 
India should be subjected to the '>111110 examination, 
papers foi both written andmui/ iutc examinations can 
be sent fiom here, to he opened m India in the exami- 
nation 100ms on the same day as they aie opened here , 
and in the case of the vioil I'oce examinations (whethei 
papers are sent 01 not, 01 questions additional to 
hhose given in the jiapeis aie put by the exaininei 
for obtaining fully the object of the viva <o(f exami- 
nations), if the exammeis aie lequued to write 
down all the questions put and answers given, with 
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such lemaiks a« ma^ occui to them as to the manual of 
the leplies of each candidate, the Commissioneis heie 
ivill be Will able to contiol the whole esamination, and 
bung it to a common staiidaid If, on the othov hand, 
the Go\oinm0nt of India be left to caiiy out the exam- 
ination m India, theie will he no difficulty whatevei 
in finding a competent staff of examineis It is neithei 
desiiable, nor should it be expected by the natives, that 
the English poition of the soivice should not bo laigei 
than the native , and a small poition of the annual 
appointments left to he competed foi m India, is all, I 
think, that they can at piesent faiily ask In that case 
the lattei plan of leaxing to the Government of India 
to conduct the examinations would be piefeiable The 
chief obieetion to this lattei plan is that by a sepaiate 
examination a native may come m who may be infeuor 
to the English candidates leiected heie To avoid this 
difficulty, eithoi the first plan of “ same papeis ” must 
lie adopted , oi, if the Goveiiiinent of India adopt a 
siitficiently high standard of examinations and a high 
minimum, consideiing that the numbei of appointments 
will be very small indeed compaied with the numbei of 
candidates who aie likely to compete in such a large 
population, the successful candidates will not only be 
comparatively, but absolutely, good and supoiioi men 
Again, on the othei hand, the chief objection to the 
“ same examination foi all ” is that as the numbei of 
candidates will be in the couise of time much laigei in 
India than heie, on account of the immensely laigei 
population from which they will come, theie is some 
chance that the Commissioners may find a much laige 
number of natives coming high than the Secietaiy of 
State may think desuable to give appointments to, If^ 
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theiefoie, any natives aie then lejectetl and then English 
luferiois are selected, the ciy ot injustice will natmally 
arise, which contingency ought, I think, to be a\ oidecl 
Dpon the whole, therefoie, I think leaving the examina- 
tion to the Goveinment of India, with a sufficiently high 
standaid, will be the most piactioable plan, as the chance 
IS veiy slight of infeiioi men passing in a \eiy laige com- 
petition Again, whethei the examinations should be held 
in some one place only, oi at all the Piesidency' towns, 

IS anothei question This can be well left to the Yicerov 
Each Piesidency is so laige a oountrv by' itself that, if a 
distiibution of the appointments weie made among them, 
the work of the examineis will he ample, and the civil 
seivants being thus diawn fiom the diffeient localities 
ot India, a laigei and moie varied expeiience will be 
introduced into the soivice than if they weie alloi most 
ot them diawn flora one piovince only, which I think 
will be an advant.ige Theso details, bowevei, had 
bettei be left to the judgment of the Secietaiy of State 
As to the geneial charactei of tlie candidates, the 
eeitifioates will be mostly fiom the English heads of 
then colleges, about whom ceitainly nobody can object 
that they would not be as conscientious and honest as 
the heads of the colleges heie The weight of any other 
ceitiacates that may be pioduced by the candidates can 
easily be judged of by the examining aiitliouties In 
shoit, Goveinment may adopt such mles as they may 
deem necessaiy to get the Indian candidate of the same 
level with the English, whethei macquuoments,67iflr«c- 
tci , physical enciov, oi m any other paiticular If the 
natives fail in coming up to a fan standnid, it would be 
theii own fault, they only ask n, fair tiiul Now 
suppose any inefficient peison by some accident foiinci 
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admission into the seivioe (which is veiy unlikely in a 
laige competition foi a veiy few places), oi suppose that 
aftei admission the integrity of any was not found 
satistactoiy theie is no ditliculty foi G-oveinment in 
dischaiging such a peison By his appointment once 
he does not become a peimauent fixtuie Noi is it 
incumbent upon Government to piomote any servant 
who does not piove his fitness foi piomotion So theie 
IS no leason whatevei why the enactment of Pailiament 
01 the pioclamation of oui Soveieign should not be fanly 
earned out, and the mere bugbeai of the fear that some 
native employu may misbehave himself be allowed to 
inteifeie with a necessaiy act of justice and policy 
' As to the locality foi the examinations, Clause 
XXXII of the Act of 1858 does not fix any The Seoie- 
taiy of State foi India is not pievented fiom holding 
examinations wheie he may think necessaiy 

The second question will be the necessaiy expendi- 
tuie, but it IS only natmal and quite evident that the 
matives would only, be too glad to have any necessaiy 
poition of the levenue devoted to such pui poses 

I need not lieie do moie than simply state that the 
two requests made m oui memoiidl have been by some 
confounded with each othei as alternatives, but you aie 
aware they aie not so The veiy wording of the second 
request and the speech of Sii H Edwaides shows that 
the two lequests have two diffeient objects, the first to 
give a fair, fiee, and impartial chance to the natives to 
entei the Indian Civil Service on the same footing as 
Englishmen, and the second to send out natives in 
vaiious independent professions to India, “ where by 
degrees they would form an enlightened and unpreju- 
diced class, exercising a great and beneficial influence on 
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native society, and constituting a link between the 
masses of the people and then English lulers ’’ 

When I moved the memorial, I did not go fuither 
into this matter than pointing out that ,,^our Sovereign 
and the Parliament, and the piess as representing the 
people of this country, and the piesent Goveinmont vveie 
of the one opinion which is expressed in the words 1 have 
quoted before from an Act of Parliament and from the 
proclamation of our Sovereign Even now the press of 
this country, while commenting on the Blue Book of the 
comparison of the Biitish and Native Eule, have almost 
unanimously declared that a fan field foi the aspiration 
of natives of ability and chaiactei is one of the most 
important was of the Biitish Eule, both to make it be- 
loved as well as efQcient I also then uiged that the Lest 
inteiest of the serMco required that the first competition 
for selection should take place in India, m older that 
selection of qualified natives may not he made from a 
small body only, hut to select the best talent and charac- 
ter from the whole talent and character of the country 
With such a clear case of law, lustice, and necessity, 
we may think, and properly too, that I should have 
nothing more to say, and that my paper should end 
here So I had thought on the occasion of proposing 
the memorial, but as some ob]ections have been since 
started from quarters, no matter of whatever character, 
and as it is likely that some members of Parliament 
may desire to know the value of these objections, though, 
as I have explained before they are all now quite irrele- 
vant, I discuss them one by one 

1 “ That the natives aie not fit, on account of their 
deficient ability, integrity, and physical power and 
energy 

24—32 
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The lepoits of the education depaitment of India 
and of the administiative departments show what the 
abilities and acquiiements of the natives aie, and how 
ofSces of tiust and lesponsibility hitherto entrusted to 
educated Indiana have been discharged by them 

The testimony as to the ability and intelligence of 
the natives is now complete, that the intellect of the 
natives of India is equal to that o' any othei people 
Its ancient liteiatuie speaks foi itself, and the result of 
modern education is that its universities declare, year 
after year, that their woik is successtul, and that gradu- 
ates begin to number by hundreds, and undergraduates 
by thousands I shall revert to this point again shortly, 
in connection with the question of integrity 

With regard to the general integrity and character 
of the whole nation, it would be too long to go over the 
ground 1 have once treated m my paper on the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic races Nor is it at present necessary 
for me to do so, as the question now before us is uot 
the indiscriminate employment of natives generally in 
high offices of trust and responsibility, but only of that 
class which proves itself qualified by its high education, 
ability, and chaiactei Now, it would be a strange 
commentary on the educational results of the English 
colleges in India (which are very lustly regarded, both 
by the English nation and the natives, as one of the 
greatest boons and blessings confeiied by England upon 
India), and on the chaiactei of all English intellectual, 
moral, and scientific liteiature, if the highly educated 
youths of these colleges did not also attain to high 
moial chaiactei But as m the immutable order of 
nature a good seed can nevei produce bad fiuit, especially 
m a soil that has once proved itself fertile it is not the 
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facfe that the education of these colleges does not raise 
the sense of moral duty of the students I might hero 
reason out a long aigument to show why the natives 
ought to be and are as good as any other people under 
similar ciioumstances , but, as any length of argument or 
number of assertions will not eaiiy conviction home 
to those who have now to pionounce on this point 
so completely as a few actual facts, I applied my 
self to this task Befoie I give you the result, I 
have to make one observation I do not do this in 
any spuit of recrimination, oi ill-feeling, nor do I wish 
to urge the delinquencies ot any one class as any lustifi- 
cation foi those of anothei , but it is only in simple fair- 
ness and justice that I ask English gentlemen to make 
proper allowances Those gentlemen who so often cast 
stones at the want ot mtegiity and the coiiuption of the 
natives should not foiget how some Englishmen in India, 
m foimei days, were suddenly tiansformed into rich 
Nawabs , how Mi Drake got his Rs 2,80,000, oi 
how a nrimbei of others got then lakhs to side with 
one 01 othei of the contending native piinces, to the 
tune of some millions steilmg withm nine yeais, fiom 
1757 to 1766, and how, aftei selling then powei and 
influence in India m the above manner, the Company 
bought their powei in the English Iegi3latui6,by bubing in 
the legislntiiia to something like £90,000 m the yeai 1693, t 
how the Company’s seivants cheated then own masters , 
how, in Ml Mills’ woids, in one mattei, “ the conduct 
of the Company’s servants upon this occasion fuinishes 
one of the most remarkable instances upon locoid of the 


* Mills’ ' Biitish Indii,’ vol ui , ed 1826, p 326. 
t Ibid, vol 1 , ed 1826, p 115 
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power of inteiest to extinguish all sense of justice, and 
even of shame ’ ■* It is natural for gentlemen who have 
leceived a high education, and who begin their Indian 
sei vice or life with high pay or piofits, and high piospeots, 
to feel indignant at the biibeiy and. euuuption of the 
poor people with low education, low pay oi profits, and 
low piospects, and exclaim how can such things be 
But if those gentlemen would only obseive a little moie 
aiound themselves, obsoive the amount of fraud and 
" doing ’’ in this metropolis, if they would only remembei 
the cry vaiy recently laised against butchers and groceis, 
anA discounts for servants, the convictions foi false 
weights, the puffs of advertisements, the corruption 
among the “ independent and intelligent electois " and 
then lespectable coiiiiptois, that, as said above, English 
gentlemen bought and sold power, and that seveial 
Englishmen fiom the lower classes aie not behaving 
quite cieditably in India now, etc , they will then see 
that such things not only can be, but au‘ to be found 
even in this country undei similar cucumstances, learn 
to make allowances for similai phenomena among other 
people, and agiee in the “ decided conviction ’’ expressed 
by the Gouit of Directors, i that “ we have no right to 
calculate on them (the natives) resisting temptations to 
which the generality of mankind in the same ciioum- 
stances would yield ” 

The real question now, gentlemen, is whether, w hen 
natives areas highly educated as Englishmen, they attain 
to the same character for integrity or not, whatever may 
be the difference of opinion about the character of the 
whole nation, or native agency generally 

■ Ibid, vol Hi , ed 1828, p 300 

t Letter to Bengal Government, dated 23id July, 1C24 
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I have collected a large amount of testimony with 
legard to native agency Here I have in my hand a 
pamphlet of ninety fave pages, entitled ‘Evidences relating 
to the EfBoiency of Native Agency m India, published 
undei the supeiintendence of the Biitish India Society, 
reprinted with a supplement by the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta, 1853 ’ This pamphlet contains a collec- 
tion of the testimony of Indian officials up to "1853 
We have further m the Pailiamentaiy reports of the 
same yeai a laige amount of evidence on the same 
subieot, and also a good deal scattered ovei m diffeient 
works, or in periodical liteiature But foi oui present 
purpose nearly the whole of this mass of evidence is in- 
applicable , and therefoie useless to lay befoie you All 
this evidence has been chiefly upon the question of native 
agency ijcMiaUtj, but the present question is not the 
efficiency and integiity of the natives generally, but of 
the particular body who can pass the oideal of a high 
examination and pioduee satisfactory testimony of charac- 
ter I therefoie thought piopei to lequest seieral Indian 
officials now resident in this country to give me then 
opinion I addressed the following letter — 

“ I shall be exceedingly obliged if you would kindly 
give me your opinion as to the efficiency and integrity of 
the educated natives employed in the various depart- 
ments of the Indian service m offices of trust and 
responsibility ” 

To this inquiry several gentlemen have kindly 
replied I give you all these replies in Appendix A, and 
leave you to judge for yourselves Out of the testimony 
already published I give you a few extracts only in the 
same appendix, which directly bear upon the present 
question. It will be observed that the appended testimony 
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I’epiesenfes all parts of India Su W Denison’s opinion 
appeals unfavouiable He aclmits that theie a) a, even 
though as exceptions, some natives who ate serving the 
state with efficiency Now, it is only for men like these, 
and who can also prove then character, no matter whet- 
her they aie few or many, that out memorial asks foi 
flee admission It is only those natives who can piove 
then ability by passing through a severe oideal, and who 
can also prove then chaiaclei by satisfaotoiy testimony 
(and not natives indisciiminataly), that we ask admission 
for And even after such natives aie admitted, if any is 
found wanting, either in elticiencj or integrity, there is 
nothing to pi event Government fiom dismissing him 
N 01 IS Government bound to promote, unless satisfied 
with the merits of any servant Against Sir W Denison’s 
opinion lepiesenting Madias, we have, on the other hand, 
adiffeient opinion from Lord Hanisi Sii 0 Trevelyan, 
Geneial Briggs, and Mr Edward Malthy On a fan es 
timate of the whole evidence, I venture to conclude that 
the educated natives of India, when employed in the 
public service, have proved their efficiency and integrity 
My humble testimony may he worthless, especially in a 
matter in which I am one of the petitioners , but I think 
I may at least say what I conscientiously believe, that 
as a native, and therefore having good opportunity of 
knowing the private oharactei of the educated natives of 
the Bombay Presidency, many of whom were my students, 
fellow-students, friends, acquaintances, or fellow-labour- 
ers in public movements (without undertaking to give an 
Opinion as to their efficiency, though I know well their 
ability), I conscientiously believe that their lutegiity is 
undoubted, and that they aie actuated by a tiue and 
genuine sense of moral duty m then good conduct and 
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public apuiti Among them a spiiit o£ condemning any 
lapse o£ duty, to the want of which, among natives 
generally, Sir B Wallace alludes, is getting very strong, 
and the severest lepioaeh that any one administers to 
another is to tell him that ho did not behave in a way 
worthy of his education The feeling among them 
13 veiy strong, that then high education demands 
from them a high moral chaiactei, and a performance of 
their duties I can give extracts of open censuie fiom the 
native pi ess Our present lulera may wall be proud of 

such result of their educational establishments, and point 
to it as one of their sbiongest claims uoon our loyalty and 
gratitude It only now lemains fot oui luleis to let such 
results beai good fruit, instead of running into discocbenb 
and mischief, by giving a fair anl reasonable scope for 
the talent evolved The question is simple eithet the 
natives must be allowed to have a fan share in the ad- 
ministration of the countiy, oi the nation must be kept 
ignoiant, and theiuleis take the chances of the results of 
such ignorance and hatied for foieign lula combitied 
therewith 

I am glad to say that as fai as I am aware of the 
views of some of the English punoipals and professors 
of the colleges in the Bombay Piesidencj, they aie the 
same with mine, and it is with much pleasuie I find that 
Sir A Giant, the pieseut Duaotoi of Public Insbiuo- 
tion, has distmcly recoided his opinion as follows In 
his report as Principal of Elphmstona College ' for 
1862 63. he says, " As tar as my axperienea goes, nothing 
can be moie untiue than the common notion that English 
education is injurious to the moral principle of natives 


' Bomb ly Education Boport, 1863 63, p 94 
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In the College, I have invaiiably found that students 
improve m trustworthiness and lespeotabihty in dnect 
ratio to then improvements as scholars ” Any doubts 
about the physical energy oi pluck of the candidates can 
easily be removed by requiiing any test for the purpose 
Oeitamly, the people with whose assistance, as the native 
army, the British Indian Empire has been mostly built 
up, cannot be pionounced as wanting in physical power 
and energy They ought to have a fan trial Eiom the 
political cause of long subjection to foreign rules, and 
several leligious and social causes, it cannot be denied 
that the people of several portions of India are enervated, 
— those of Lower Bengal I am told especially , and some 
Englishmen, observing the effeminacy of these people 
have drawn the general conclusion with regard to all 
India But about this very people Mr Anstey told us 
the other day"* “ Who were the Sikhs when their 
prophet first found them out? Poor miserable starving 
fugitives from Bengal, of whom their great founder, 
knowing well the stuff from which Asiatics were made, 
looking with a prophetic eye mco the future, said, ‘ I will 
teach the sparrow to strike the eagle ’ In compaiison 
with the great dignity of Aurungzebe, it was the sparrow 
as compared to the eagle, and m less than a century the 
sparrow did strike the eagle ” 

Let, therefore, the natives once feel that it is time 
for them to shake off this effeminacy, and that, under 
the blessing and segis of the British Eule, theie is full 
scope for the head, heart and hand, and I have no doubt 
they will prove themselves worthy of the power and 
civilization they once possessed, and of the blessing of the 

Journal of the East Indian Association, No 2, p 182 
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new regeneration now bestowed upon them by tlie light 
of the higher enlightenment and civilization of the “Weet 
by tlieir British rulers 

In short, whatever may be the value of the objection 
as to the eflSciency, integrity, and energy of the natives, 
the very fact that none can find admission into the ser- 
vice who are not qualified as required, removes the 
objection altogethei I once more wish to impiess that 
It 13 not only the i\illmgness of a native to be examined 
that will find him admission into the examination-ioom, 
but he will have to prove to the satisfaction of Govern- 
ment that he is a person of charactei, in the same way 
as the candidate is required to do here , that his futhei 
promotion will be entirely in the hands of Government, 
and his failuie will bung dismissal 

2 “ That Euiopeans would not like to seive under 
natives ” 

This I cannot help considering as a libel on th& 
English charactei J have a much highei opinion of it 
than to believe that Englishmen aie not capable of 
appreciating and respecting true meiit Moieo\er, facts 
disprove this objection The native judges of the high 
as well as the subordinate couits, and natives in any 
other position of eminence, aie respected by English 
subordinates Englishmen seive both heie and in India 
native masters with every respect In the Bombay 
dookyaid, Englishmen seived undei native supeiiois 
In short, it would be stiange if it weie otherwise, for 
Englishmen are especially alive to meat Why, if 
there be any Englishmen in the service, who should be 
so lost to then sense of duty and appreciation of 
true meat as to be reluctant to serve under natives 
of merit, they do not deserve to be m the seivioe at all- 
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3 “ That native of&cials are no!: much respected 
by the natives, and are envied and slandeied ” 

This objection can only be the result of the 
Ignorance ot the feelings of the natives towards officials 
of leal meiit, be they Englishmen or natives The 
gratification of seeing then own countrymen rise m 
dignity and honour is naturally as great among the 
natives as among any other people That narrow minded 
or interested people will envy others is a trait which 
can be met with as much among any othei people 
as among the natives of India Only some weeks ago I 
lead in the B inda Beformci of Bombay, of 15th January 
last, “ We hail with excessive joy the selection ot 
Ml Mhadeo Govmd Ranade, M A , LL B , Niayadhish 
of Kolapoi'e, to fill the chair of English Literature 
and History in the Elphinstone College The 

honoui which is thus confeued on Mr Ranade is as 
much deserved by him as it is suggestive of his supeuoi 
accomplishments as a scholar, and we have not the 
slightest doubt that it will cause much satisfaction to all 
who take an inteiest in the cause of the education of the 
youth of this Presidency ’’ This is a fair specimen of 
the feelings of the natives towards then countrymen of 
merit I can give more extracts if necessary When I 
was appointed Piofessoi of Mathematics lu the same 
'College, I can candidly say that I think I was looked upon 
with veiy kindly feelings by my countryman around me 
generally, as well as by the students of the College and 
the masteis of the school departments The feelings of 
my European colleagues weie so kind towards mo that I 
shall always lemambor them with pleasure and giatitude 

Turning to official testimony, I think none can be 
moi e satisfactoiy and complete than the following — 
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In one of the Government Gazettes of Calcutta, of 
last yeai, the following paragraph appeared “The 
Goveinoi Geneial m Council has leoeived, with einceia 
legret, official intimation of the death of the Hon’ble 
Shamboonath Pundit, one of the Judges of Ilei Maiesfcy's 
High Gouit at Fort William The Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice in communicating this intelligence to the 
Governor-Geneial has said ‘ So fai as Mi Justice 
Shamboonath Pundit was concerned, the expeiiment 
of appointing a natne gentleman, to a seat in the 
High Court has succeeded He had a consideiable 
knowledge of his piofession, and a thoiough acquaintance 
with the natives I have always found him upiight, 
honouiable, and independent, and I believe that he 
was looked up to by his countiymen with respect and 
confidence ’ The interest which both m India and 
England attaches to the expeument of placing a native 
gentleman in the highest judicial situation in the oouutiy 
has induced the Goveinoi -Geneial in Council to make 
public the opinion of the Honouiable the Chief Justice) 
in which His Excellency entirely agrees " 

Ceitainly, the above extracts piove anything hut 
envy They also dispiove the fiist objection as to the 
ability and chaiaotei of the natives Sii A Giant is no 
ordinary judge of scholaiship, and that he should appoint 
a native us Piofessoi of English Literature and History 
speaks volumes The testimony of the Govei no i -General 
and the Chief Justice about Pundit Shamboonath speaks 
foi itself 

The Couit of Diiectois say, “ The ability and 
integuty of a laige and mciaasing numbai of the 
native judges to whom the greater part of the cml 
jurisdiction m India is now committed, and the high 
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estimafeion m which many among them aie held by 
their fellow countrymen,” etc * 

The North-West Provinces report that the Gouits of 
Honoiaiy Magistrates appeal to possess the confidence of 
the people i 

4 “ That natives look too much to Government 
employment, and do not shew sufficient independence of 
chaiacter to stiike out foi themselves other paths of life ” 

This is also contrary to facts, and has its ougin in 
supeifioial observation, or in the knowledge of paiticular 
localities That they should look to Government appoint- 
ments, and wish to aspire to a shaie in the administia- 
tion of their own country, is only as natural with them as 
with Englishmen here Until lately there were very few 
openings for educated men The legal profession being 
now open to them, many are going to it The medical 
profession is availed of as far as it can be, in spite of the 
prejudices against dissection But except at the Presi- 
dency and some other large towns, an educated doctor 
can hardly get practice suited to his position , the num- 
ber, therefore, of well-educated practitioners who can at 
piesent pursue this profession with profit is limited 
The fact that European doctors chiefly confine themselves 
to the Presidency and some few other towns, shows that 
trie field for educated medical men is not yet very large. 
The educated theological profession has yet to be created, 
except among native Christians The Gujurati Hindus 
of India have been merchants from time immemorial, 
and they are still as enterprising as ever There is a 
large internal commerce carried on by the natives 
Ma ny among educated natives would gladly become 
* ‘ Eduoational Despatch of 1854’, p 77 
t ‘ Return, Moral, etc , Piogress, 1867’, p 88 
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merchants, or follow other professions, if they had the 
requisite capital or means During the years 1862-64, 
when theie was such a lush for tiade and speculation, 
many natives left Government service The manu- 
faetuiers of England, especially textile, have broken 
down very much the coiiesponding industries of India , 
and now, as the establishment of manufactories is a ques- 
tion of large capital, it is naturally shut to those who do 
not possess it Still, seveial natives get employment m 
such as are established In railways and othei works 
they are ready to be employed Besides, civil and maiine 
engineeiing is adopted by several 

In shoit, this objection may be answered biiefly m 
this way — that there aie only about 400 natives in Gov- 
ernmenc service at a salaiy above £300 per annum and 
upwards (see Return 201-206, 1858, 223 , sec ii, 1859) 
What do all those othei thousands of natives do who aie 
also earning as much ? So fat as the native finds an inde- 
pendent opening, he does not fad to take advantage of 
it I know fiom my experience of the educated natives 
of the Bombay Presidency, that they are very glad to 
have independent careers 

So far Was I convinced of this and of the necessity 
of affording facilities for new careers, that I made an 
attempt in 1864 to adopt some means to enable highly 
talenred natives to continue then studies for profession- 
al careers aftet completing then college education One 
of the natives of Bombay offered a lakh, and some others 
Es 1,75,000 for two fellowships of Es 200 and Bs 300 
per mouth respectively, and asked Government to con- 
tribute as much, hut unfortunately the oflei was not 
accepted by Government 

In addition to these fellowships, which were intend- 
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ed to encouiage high education and high independent 
careeis, theie was also started foi the less educated, and 
the enteipiising spiiits geneially, a “ Students’ Loan 
Oompany,” to lend money at modeiate interest to per- 
sons wishing to visit England and other places, to 
complete their education oi to learn any tiade, ait, oi 
piofession The Es 300 fellowship and the Students’ 
Loan Company were intended foi the benefit of all 
India The commercial crash bioke down all these 
proposals I don’t think that there can be any question 
that the natives do not look to Goveinment employ- 
ments any moie than the people of any other country 
in similar circumstances Supposing, however, foi argu- 
ment’s sake, that there was among the natives some 
tendency to look a little too much to Goveinment em- 
ployments, that certainly can be no good reason that 
they should theiefore be debaried from aspiring to a 
reasonable e'^tent to a share in the service of their own 
country when giialiticd by then ability and charactei It 
IS said that this tendency was observed in Lower 
Bengal, but, even in that pait of India, the tendency, if 
it ever existed to any unieasonable extent, is now chang- 
ing The body of independent bariisteis, sohcitois, and 
vakilb, doctors, and merchants shows that even the 
Bengalees aie not blind to the advantages of independ- 
ent careers as they become open to them 

5 " That, though natives may prove good subor- 
dinates, they are not fitted to be placed at the head of 
any department ” 

■Without giving a fair trial, such an objection is, to 
say the least, veiy unreasonable Besides, the objection 
is not borne out by facts In many instances in which 
natives have been put in positions of trust and lesponsi- 
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billfcy, they have shown themselves equal to then duties, 
as you must have seen fiom the evidence I have read to 
you If, in any ease, Government found inefficiency, 
theie could be no difficulty in removing it, ]ust as it 
does with English servants Moreover, aftei getting 
admission into the service, the natives would not be put 
at the head all at once They will have to show their 
efficiency, and to work their way up , and Goveinment 
will have every opportunity of testing whom they can 
tiust and whom not with higher positions 

6 “ That natives who seek foi admission into the 
Oivil Service should be fiist Anglicised ” 

The education that natives receive in India is in 
itself a process of Anglicising them, with this advantage, 
that' they retain the sympathy and knowledge of their 
own countiy , and if a native is required to visit this 
country aftei his selection by the hist competition, the 
object of the visit to this countiy will be realized If 
it be thought that two years’ visit to this countiy is not 
enough, there can be no difficulty in auanging and requir- 
ing the native successful candidates to spend a little longer 
time beie , because the reasons why English candidates 
are leqiiiied to go to India at an early age do not apply to 
the natives, as the natives do not require to be acclima- 
tized, nor do they require the same time to learn the 
character, thoughts and habits of the people that for- 
eigners do 

I do not mean to say that young boys should not 
also' be brought here for education But there are 
many difficulties and troubles for taking caie of them 
Unless good care is taken to keep them within the 
charm of the circle of good society, there is some danger 
of evil instead of good resulting When those educated 
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in India come lieie at a matuie age, everything they see 
IS novel to them, every moment of their sojourn heie is 
valuable, and spent m compaiisons , they return to 
India enthusiastic, and do much good We know what 
good a Kaisandas Moolji or a Dosabhoy Fiamjee has 
done to their countiy by then visits here Now, it is 
not to he undeistood that the objections given above to 
very young boys coming here, oi what I have said in 
favour of visits at a greater age, apply generally Theie 
are some youths under ray caie for several years, who, 
I am suie, will do credit to themselves and benefit to 
their countiy I give the above pi os and cons not as a 
speculation, but the actual lesult of my experience 
duiing the past twelve yeais, during which time a good 
many youths have been under my caie, coming heie at 
diffeient ages, from about ten to twenty-one Upon 
the whole, 1 think that the necessity of coming here at 
an earl> age cannot be reasonably urged against holding 
examinations in India Theie is much to be said m 
favoui of both eaily and late visits to this country, and 
the best course will be to have a piopei proportion of 
both As I shall point out heieaftei, there areistrong 
objections uigeJ to making compulsory any visit at all 
to this country, either before oi after selection, on 
account of the caste diEBculty foi the Hindus, who form 
the majority of the native population 

7 “ That natives ought not to bo put in positions 
of powei ’’ 

If the Biitish Rule is to be based on willing consent 
and sincere loyalty, it is necessary that means be adopt- 
ed to give the natives an inteiest m and a gratitude 
for the British Rule, by giving them a reasonable share 
and voice in the administration of the country If 
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India IS a trust for the good of India, that tiust ought 
to be faithfully discharged It is lathei stiange that 
theie should ever have been at this day a necessity to 
ask whether the British oi Native Eule was moie liked 
by the natives The question should have been by this 
time put beyond all doubt Theie is no compaiison 
between law above sovereign and soveieign above law 
1 must wait for another oppoitunitj to give my views 
fullv on this subject If, instead of feaiing to give a 
reasonable share of power to the natives, out rulers 
would do what lemains to be done, they may well 
challenge the whole world to say whetliei they have not 
acted nobly Unless the people aie taught what Biitish 
Eule and machineiy of administration aie, and are 
brought up with the idea that the Biitish Eule is a 
blessing to them, it is simply unieasonable to hope 
that they could appreciate what they do not understand 
We may as well expect the blind to appieciate a paint- 
ing If with this knowledge, by national education, is 
associated a gratification of the high aspiiations and 
patriotic feelings of the educated native foi a voice and 
shaie in the government of his eountiy, and it the 
material piospauty of the mass is piomoted by a bold 
policy for public woiks to develop the lasomces of the 
countiy, and if the pimces and the aiistociacy be sure of 
good faith with them, and leceive the lianefit of good 
advice, Britian may well point to its handiwork with 
piide, and India may foi evei lememhei with gratitude 
the hand that raised it If. in considoiation of the 
inteiest which England has to retain her powei m India, 
it gave India the benefit of all hei influence and credit, 
by guaianteeing the Indian debt, the relief to India of 
some two millions a year will go foi to the attainment of 
21—33 
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the other obiects Gieat indeed would that statesman be, 
the benefactoi of India, who would achieve this gloiious 
woik of legenerating a nation of 200 millions If the 
Biitish don’t piove better inleis, why should they be m 
India’’ Howevei, be the value of the above remaiks 
what it may, one thing is ceitain, that among the 
lemeclies pointed out, and those I think as necessary 
to make the Biitish Buie populai and beloved, this one 
at least, of giving fieely and impaitially to the natives a 
shaie m the administration of the country, is admitted 
on all hands by those who have given their opinions to 
the 'Viceroy, and their levieivers m the Piess and 
Paihament I v/ill lust lemaik heie that, in connection 
with the necessity of giving a voice in the application of 
the revenues, the very modest proposal made in a 
petition by the Biitish Indian Association of Calcutta, 
reported in the Tmes of India Summary of 7th March 
last, will, I hope, have duo consideration fiom the Secre- 
tary of State for India 

That theie is no danger m enti listing power to 
educated natives is proved by the well known fact that 
they understand and appreciate most the benefits of 
English Buie, and, in the words of Sir B Piere “ And 
now, wherever I go, I find the best exponents of the 
policy of the English Government, ''and the most able 
coadiutois in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities 
of the natives of India, among the ranks of the educated 
natives,” etc , etc I also showed this at some length in 
my paper on “ England’s Duties to India ” 

8 “ That the places obtained by the natives will 
be so many less to the English people ” 

The mere statement of this objection is its own con- 
demnation as to its selfishness and want of a due sense 
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of lustiee, statesmanship, and the high moial responsi- 
bilities of the Biitish in India It is the plain duty of 
Clovernment to socuie the most efficient seivice they can, 
and foi that puipose let the wolds proclaimed in the 
name of the Soveieign be honestly fulfilled, " that as fai 
as may be oui subiects, of whatever lace oi cieed, be 
fieehj and impartuiUy admitted to offices in oni seivice, 
the duties of which they may be qualified by then 
education, ability, and integiity to dischaige ” To 
compel the natives to come to England foi competition 
foi service in then own countiy is no moie laasonable, 
fiee, are impaitial, than it would be to compel English- 
men to go to India oi Austialia toi admisson into the 
Civil Service in England 

9 “ That natives aie aheady laigely employed " 

The facts, bowevei, aie these Theie aie above 

I, 700 Buiopeans in the covenanted sei vices in India at 
a cost of above tlneo millions pei annum, at a salaiy of 
fiom £240 to C2 ),000 pei annum (Eetuiu 110 to 1860) 
Theie aie 849 Euiopeans and Anglo-Indiana in the 
uncoienanted seivice, at salaiies of £300 and npwaids , 
while of natives there aie only about 600 at a salaij at 
and above £240 a yeai (Eetiun 201 — vi 1858, 233, sec 

II , 1859), of whom about 3"i0 aie between £240 and £100 
pet annum Tbu letuin will also show how veiy few 

only about a dosen — natives theie aie at salaries at 

and above C840 a aeai Since these returns there 
have been some few more high positrons given to 
the natives, but I cannot say whether there is yet any 
or more than one or two above the salary of €2,000 pet 
annum 

In my remarks of course I don’t mean to say that 
there are uot and, would not hereafter be. found black 
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sheep among the educated natives as among an^ othei 
people, but that in a fan tual the natives will come 
up to the aveiage oC aloilitv aud honesty of any othei 
1 leople 

Theia is only one moie point to which I wish to 
diaw youi attention To the Hindu the caste question 
IS socially of great impoitanco till the system is hiokon 
down It may bo said that a candidate toi the Civil 
Seuice ought to show that he has the moial coinage to 
liiealx through such tiammels This he would do bj 
his \isib to this countiv afto lus selection, but it is 
ceitaiuly not leasonable bo evpect that anyone should 
subject himself to great saciifices both of money and 
social position on the usk of the unceitam result of his 
\entuie It he succeeds in his competition in India, he 
acquiies a ceitain position of lespect, aud he can then 
well undertake the loiirnej to this country with the 
€100 for the fii St year, and C200 foi the second yeai, 
which will be allowed to him by Government, with the 
double object of completing his qualifications and of 
giving a finish to his education, and of dealing with the 
tiammels of caste with advantage It is not piopei to 
sneer at the cowardice of submitting to the caste system 
The English even now have their tiammels in other 
shapes, as of fashions, society, etc , and had till veiy late 
ly then exclusive guilds The English ought also not 
to forget at what cost leformations have taken place 
in Euiope, and what previous pieparation of the levival 
of knowledge has been necessaiy, and has led to them 
The Hindu institution of caste has a giowth of centuries 
aud ovei a people numbering above a bundled and fifty 
millions It is so intimately mixed with some of the 
most important social relations of births, deaths, and 
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uuaiuages, tbal flue allowance ought to be made for the 
dilliciiltias and saciihces of oveicoming its difficulties 

Soma English and native gentlemen, with much 
affect, urge that the Hindus should not be subiected to 
this sacrifice at all, by being loguued to come to this 
countiy even ufla) selection When I consider the ad- 
vantages of travelling in toieign couutiies, which IS so 
much oonsideied of foi the youth of this countiy even, 
when 1 sea the necessity of the natives m high positions 
being able to deal with Boglish officials on a footin, of 
equality in the knowledge of the woi Id, especially of the 
English woild, 1 cannot help still luging that the visit 
to this country aftei the selection should be insisted on, 
though I think the hist Hindus couiiug heie, even oJte\ 
tlie seleotion, will have to put up with much inconveni- 
ence and saciihco, and he something of maityis m a good 
cause 

I am also emboldened to adheie to this opunoii 
liy finding that some of the native papeis of Bomlia^ , 
conducted by IlinJiis themselves, have also espiO'-aod 
then views that the visit to tins countiy aftei selection 
is desuable Moieover, m the petition tiom the Boui- 
hay Association, adopted at a laige and influential meet- 
ing at the house of its Piesidenfc, tbe Hou’We Mi Muii- 
guldass Nathoobhoy, aud by his advice being exten- 
sively signed by all classes of natives, it is also piopo&ed, 
“ that if nacossaiy they (the selected candidates) may 
be lequiied to proceed to England to laceive a couiso of 
special biainmg, prescribed b^ the existing legulation^-, 
foi which theia aie gieatei facilities m Euiope than in 
India ” Besides, tliough thei e may bo some inconvenien- 
ces to the first native civilians, the lespectability of then 
(position, and the caitainty of the number of such officials 
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incieasing e^eiy jeai, will !,i\e them in tune sufliciont 
weapons to fight then’ battles, against losing caste Also, 
if I am not mistaken in my impiession, 1 think the fol- 
lowing ciienmstance has akeaily met the dilticulty, oi 
at least piepaied the way foi the visitois to this coun- 
tij-, after their selection, being able to fleal with some 
ease and power with the question of losing caste I le- 
memhei, whethei fiom leading oi fioin conveisation I 
cannot tell, that His Highness the Hoi liar intended to 
send some pundits to this counti y He called a meeting 
of the learned Brahmins, and asked then opinion It 
was decided in that assemlily, that peisons going abioad 
foi hitate purpo&es do not lose caste, because in the gloi’i 
and height of Hindu powei, ambassadois went to diffei- 
ent couits fov State purposes If so, that will be lusfc 
the pioper aigument for sc/cc kv7 candidates Aftei then 
selection, being servants of the Slate, and being lequued 
by then Sovereign to visit this countiy foi qualifying 
themselves for State puiposo^, they cannot lose caste 
It 13 said by some that it Go\einmcut giant the se- 
cond pait of oui meinoiial, by confeiimg scholaiship-, 
upon youths aftoi a ceitain competition, those youths 
will be able to study foi the seiiiee and compete heie, 
and the object of opening the seivieo fieely and impaiti 
ally to the natives of India will ho gamed Nothing can 
he a gieater mistake, I think Now, it must be borne in 
mind that the soholaiships aie intended to leave the 
scholars holding them free to puisne whatever piofes- 
sional study they like, m oidei especially to cioate an m 
dependent class of educated native gentlemen If the 
stipend of these scholaiships is sufiicient to enable youths 
to come here, its natuial effect will be that most of theiu 
will prefei other independent piofessions, as certain m 
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theu lesults, to studying foi the Indian seivice with 
the iiak of failure, and the want of opportunity to learn 
any profession after wards Then to the Hindu the fail- 
ute m the competition heie will be the greatest injury 
possible , foi ha\ing fiist incuired the penalties of losing 
caste, and the displeaeuie of his friends, the mark ol 
failuie on his foiehead, no inattei whether deserved oi 
not, would lender him an object of ridicule among bN 
countrymen Snob an amount of saciihce it is utterly 
unieasonable and cruel to exact But after he is select- 
ed in India, and is suie of his position, it is leasonable 
loi important pm poses that some saciifice and incoineni- 
encG should be asked fioiu liiiu There is anothci way 
in winch mere dependence upon tins scholarships will 
not seouie the fieo admisnon of the hc^t talent of the 
country We must lememher that it is not the horse 
who makes the best start that always wins So by this 
plan of soholaiships, if even all studied foi the Indian 
service, contiaiy to the leal object, the State will he 
spending money upon good staiteis only, whethei they 
may ultimately succeed oi not Bub by allowing the 
competition in India, the State without this expenditure 
gets the actual winners of the race in a competition of 
a large number, who have proved then mental caiilno 
as well as their character, by their stay through a trying 
college course and by fulfilling all the conditions of abil- 
ity and chaiaetei for admission, and who at an advanced 
ago can be left by then tuends to act as they like, and 
aie able to take caie of themselves While the bovs aie 
veiy young, many paients would be unwilling to allow 
then sons to go to a distant countiy out of theu own 
caie, and thus again the aiea of selection foi the scholai- 
ships will be much limited, but v oimg men at the age 
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requiied foi the competition are more free to act and 
moie able to take caie of themselves So that we then 
have a competition among all those who have prosed 
talent and charactei You will see, therefore, that 
though these scholaiships may remove the obstacle ot 
money, thoie aie, in the case of the Hindus especially 
— who, it must be home in mind, form the principal 
population of India — othei most seiious obstacles, which 
can only be dealt with by tiansferring the examination 
foi a portion of the selection to India 

The Goveinoi Geneial in his Besolution last yeai 
admits that “ he is fully alive to the uigent political 
necessity that the piogiess of education has created, foi 
opening up to natives of ability and character a moie 
important, dignified, and luciative sphere of employ- 
ment in the admiuistiation of British India ,” and as the 
remedy, His Excellency lecognizes the eligibility of 
natives for only some higher grades in the non-iegula- 
•tion piovmces Fust ot all the natural effect of this will 
he that those seivmg and living in those piovmces will 
very hkely have in time the little benefit thus held out, 
while in the legulation piovinces — those m which edu- 
cation has advanced most — the natives of which have the 
gieatest claim foi a shine in the administration as Biitish 
sub;jects of long standing, should be requiied to incur all 
the sacrifices and risks (which to the Hindu are of no ordi- 
nary Older) involved in a visit to this countiy for several 
years as youths If the political necessity is so empha- 
tically admitted by the Yiceioy, I do not sea how it is 
possible to lest satisiiad with offering a few situations m 
the non-regulation piovmces Mark again, it is only to 
men of ability and character If so, how can anything 
short of a fiee competition in India give a satisfactory 
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fulfilment: fco this political necessity and an honest pei- 
foimance of the piomise of oui giacious Sovoieign > 

Such honest and candid deolaiations of necessity 
and lustice, when followed by pooi and inadequate ful- 
filment, natuially cieate dissatisfaction and nutation 
It IS said that high appointments in the uncoie- 
nanted seivice may be given to natives in the legulation 
piovinces also , but if qualified natives aie to be tiusted 
with such high appointments m the uncovenanted sen ice, 
in regulation oi non-regulation provinces, why aie they 
unfit to entei the co\enanted seivice'^ Certainly, no one 
means to say that high uncovenanted appointuieuDr. 
lequue less trustwoithmess, lesponsibility , lospect, oi 
confidence than covenanted appointments Has the 
woid “ unoov'enanted ” such a chaim that it at once 
lemoves all those obiections which aie uiged against the 
fiee and impartial admission of qualified natives into the 
covenanted set vice'’ If the declarations of Govein- 
ment aie sincere, of which I have no doubt, then I see 
no escape for the honest fulfilment of the words of orn 
Sovereign and Parliament fiom holding evaminatioiis in 
India, as pioposed by us, so as to put all Her Majesty’s 
subjects on a fairly equal footing 

Again, in the uncovenanted service also, the punci- 
ple of appointment oi piomotion should bo fitness, no 
mattai whether the right peison beBuiopean oi native, 
only that the puncipla should be honestly adheied to 
It is sometimes iiiged that natives do not leaur tor 
leauiing’s sake It is stiango anybody could be expect- 
ed to appieciate a thing before he knows what it is 
Educated natives fully appieuate learning 

I hope, gentlemen, I have satisfied you that educated 
inatives ha\o aheacly shown ability and chaiactei us 
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imong diDy other people (and winch la tacitly admitted by 
the Vieeioy himself), and that the only honest way of 
’ulfilhng the promise of our Soveieign and Acts of Pai- 
lament, of secuiing the best talent foi the aeivice, and 
)f incieasing the loyalty and giatitude of India, is by 
'lying a fiee admission to such natives of ability and 
ihaiactei by competition in India 

You will have obseived that I have not enteiod into 
iny discussion of the gieat benefit to the administiation 
ind of the encouragement and inducement to high edu- 
cation, not only among the people goneinlly, but among 
ihe higher and aristociatic classes, by the gianting of oiii 
letition The whole of India will by this concession be 
lUite electrified But as on this point theie is no doulit 
>1 question, it is unnecessary' foi me to take up youi time 
101 could I enter on it fully' m this papei 

Now, gentlemen, I have said myscxy, and leave to 
mu to say or act as you think piopei I conclude by 
noving the Eesolution of which I have given notice — 
“That a lettei he addiessed to the Secretary of 
State foi India, with a copy of this paper . to request him 
:o taka it into his consideration, and in reply to Wi 
FI Fawcett’s motion, to accede to the memorial piesont- 
jd on 2 l 3 t August last by a deputation from this 
\ssooiation ”* 


Appendi'c B 



c* 

The whole Indian pioblem m all its aspects, mateual, 
moial, industiial, educational, political, etc , wull be 
sohed only when means aie adopted to check the 
annual disastious diain of the pioduce of India and to 
bung it within leasonable and model ate limits I have 
gone into the details of this subiect m my papeis on 
" The Poveity of India, ” and in the Correspondence 
with the Secietai'i of State foi India on the “ Condition 
of India ” I shall add heie only, one mote testimony 
of the highest financial authoiity, the late Finance 
Ministei, SiL E Baring on the estieme poveity of 
India, and corroborating my calculation of the veiy low 
income of this countiy as compaied with the worst 
Euiopean country — Tiukey Heie is this emphatic 
testimony in addition to the opinions given in my 
“PovcLty of India,’’ Parti, especially of Loids 
Lawience and Mayo, and of Mi Giant Duff as Under- 
Seoretaiy of State for India, with legaid to all India, at 
page 278 Sir B Baling in his Budget speech of 18tli 
Maioh, 1882, sajs — 

“ It has been calculated that the average income per 
head of population in India is not moie than mpees 27 a 
ycui , I and though I am not incpaied to pledge m}jt,elJ to 

•ilaiised MomoiouduLn on thp most luiportaut'Rcforuia 
needed by India, (Submitted foi tho consideration of the last 
and proseni Viceioys, and some otlici high Officials m Inch i 
111 1.SH4 ) » 

I I make not moie than rtipeoB 20 I requested Bu E 
Earing to gue me his onlcnlations, eithei to ooireet mine or 
his, but I am sony he declined Howevei this dilfeicnco is a 
ixi.ittor of not much conseqnenee, as it makes but veiy little 
difieienOB m piovmg the cAttemi ifoicitii cf India (The italics 
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’le absolute acciua<>i°o/ a oah illation of this soit, i(, I'j 
afBciently aceuiafce to justify the conclusion that the tax- 
aying community is eiceediitghj pool To cleiivQ any 
91 y large ineiease of ie\enue fiom so pooi a population 
3 this is obviously impossible, and if it weie possible, 
ould be uniustihable ’’ 

Again, in the discussion on the same Budget, ho 
lid, after lepeating tbo above statement of i upees 27 
31 head per annum — 

“ . But he thought it was quite sullicieut to 
low the extieino poi'citi/ of the mass of the people In 
Ingland, the aveiago income pei head of population 
■as £33 pel head , jn Trance, it was £23 , in Tiukey, 
hioh was the poo lest country in Europe, it was C4 pei 
ead He would ask bonouiable members to think 
hat rupees 27 pei annum was to support a person, 
id then he would ask whether a few annas was notliing 
) such poor people ” 

This was stated m cuiinoction with salt duty It 
lUst bo lemembered that rupees 27 (or my rupees 20) 
the average income, including that of the richest, or 
il various disproportionate distribution that takes place 
mong all grades of people, while the average of the 
iwer classes only will be very poor indeed 

The whole problem of India is in a nutshell Ni lei 
in a foreign rule be aiiythmg but a curse to any 
ountry, except so far as it approaches a native rule 

Hoping that my papers will be carefully studied, I 
onflne myself here to the remedy of the evil m its 
lactical form I may exjilain here that a part of the 
ram I complain of is not to be laid diiectly at the door 
f Government It is in the hands of the natives to 
irevent it if they could and would I mean the employ- 



moni: of non-official pio/assional agency, such as 
haiiisters, solicitors, engineois, doctois, etc Though 
not dnecthj, the Bngll'^h oJlicial agency uiducetly 
compels natii\e8 to emploj such European non-official 
agency English ofliciah in power ganeially, and 
natiually, show moie simpathy with and give gieatei 
onconragement to English piofessional men The lesult 
IS that the poition of the chain caused by the non- 
olhcul Europeans is as much, though mdiiectly theiesult 
of tfoverument oi ofhcial action, as the othei poition of 
the dram The lemedy, theretoie, I am proposing, will 
influence the whole drain 

This lemedy is in the powei of the English Parlia- 
ment only It IS (though at fust sight it is not so 
leadily apparent) the transfeience of examinations to 
India foi seivioes in all the civil depaitments — civil, 
medical, engmeenng, forest, telegraph, oi any othei 
Canada, Austialia, oi the Cape, aie not compelled to go 
to England for then services Ovei India alone does 
Ihigland impose its despotic will m this one lespeot 
This, in fact, is the one impoitant act of the British 
nation, which is now un-English and unpist, and 
which mars and nullifies all the other blessrngs (which 
aie not few) conferred by it upon India Let England 
he lUst to India and tiue to itself in this one respect, 
and honestly, according to the Queen’s proclamation, and 
cleclaiations of Biitish statesmen and Acts of Pailiament, 
let the natives have free scope to seive in their own 
country, and every othei measuie for the purposes of 
good government and admiuistiation, or for improving 
the mateiial and moral condition of India, which at 
piesent geneially fails oi pioduces poor and doubtful' 
results, will be crowned with success Every matter will 
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I’le nhioluio ttci lo a taluilatwn of this soit, it 19 
:>iifficieiitly accuiate to justify the conclusion that the ta\- 
pa> ing community IS CiLcediinjlij poot To derive any 
leiy large mciease of ie\enue fiom so pooi a population 
as this 13 ob\iouslv impossible, and if it weie possible, 
’,,'ould be uniU'.tihable ” 

Again, m the discussion on the same Budget, ho 
t-aid, aftei lepeatiiig tlie above statement of lu pees 27 
pel head pei annum ~ 

“ But he thought it was quite sufboient to 
shovv the ejt)oine pnucilij of the mass of the people In 
lUngland, the aseiage income pei head of population 
was £33 pel head in Fiance, it was £23 , in Turkey, 
which was the pooiest countiy in Euiope, it was £4 pei 
head He would ask hoiioaiable membeis to think 
what lupees 27 pci aunum wag to support a pei son, 
and then he would ask whethei a few annas Wcas nothing 
to such pool people ” 

This was state! m connection with salt duty It 
must be lemambeicd that lupees 27 (oi my rupees 00) 
is the aveiage income, including that ot the iichest, oi 
all vauous dispiopoitionate distiibution that takes place 
among all giades of people, while the aveiage of the 
lower classes only will be very pool indeed 

The whole pioblein of India is in a nutshell Ni'lci 
can a foreign lule lie anything but a cause to any 
country, except so fai as it approaches a native lule 

Hoping that my papers will be carefully studied, I 
confine myself bote to the lemedy of the evil m its 
puictical form I may exiilain here that a part of the 
diam I complain of is not to bo laid diiecthj at the door 
of Government It is in the hands of the natives to 
yieaent it if they could and would I mean the employ- 
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menfc of non ofScial piofeshional agency, auch a‘i 
baiiisteis, solicitors, engineois, doctois, etc Though 
not dnccthj, the English olhcial agency indiiectly 
compels natues to emplo> auch European non-official 
agency English officials m powei geneially, and 
natuially, show moie sMnpathy with and give giaatei 
oncouragement to English piofessional men The lesult 
IS that the poition of the diam caused by the non- 
oflicial Europeans is as much, though indiioctlj the lesult 
of Government oi oflicial action, as the othei poition of 
the drain The remedy, therefoie, 1 am pioposing, will 
influence the whole diain 

This remedy is xn the powei of the English Parlia- 
ment only It is (though at lust sight it is not so 
leadily apparent) the tiansfereuce of evaininations to 
India foi seivioes in all the civil depaitments — civil, 
medical, engineeiing, foiest, tolegiaph, oi anv otbei 
Canada, Australia, oi the Cape, aie not compelled to go 
to England foi then seivices Ovei India alone does 
England impose its despotic will m this one respect 
Tins, in fact, is the one impoitant act of the British 
nation, which is now un-English and uniust, and 
which mais and nullifies all the othei blessings (which 
aie not few) confeiied bj it upon India Let England 
he lUst to India and true to itself m this one respect, 
and honestly, aocoiding to the Queen's proclamation, and 
declaiations of Biitish statesmen and Acts of Paihament, 
let the natives have free scope to seive in then own 
eountiy, and eveiy othei measuie foi the puiposes of 
good government and admimstiation, oi foi improving 
the mateual and moral condition of India, which at 
piesent generally fails oi pioducea poor and doubtful 
results, will be crowned with success Everj matter will 
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then fall mto its natuial gioo\e, and the effect on eveiy 
thing v\ill be maivellous Piivate ottoits will receive 
natuial and immense impetus foi piovidmg all highei 
education, leawng Go\ eminent to devote itself, \\ith 
fai ainplei means than at piesent, to primaiy edu- 
Lation as in England So will lailways and all public 
woiks and all private enteipiise leceive a lapid and 
euccessfiil development And, above all, will be this 
most impoitant lesult — that the growing prosperity of 
India will lead to a tinhj rjieat and extensive tiade 
hetivcm England and India, far outweighing the present 
benefit to England at the sacrifice of and misery to 
India 

Of COU 130 , when esaininations for all the higher 
-,ei vices in «!/ the civil depaitmentb are transferred to 
India, the ruling and controlling offices should bo mainly 
lesenad foi Enghsliinen, such as the Vieeioy, the 
Gov einois and then CounciIIois, the Chief Secietaiies, 
and Boaid of Revenue (it such boards be of any use) 
and chief heads of depaitinents Admission of any 
natives to any such appointments should be entirely m 
the gift of the Government, as a special lewaid foi some 
high and evceptional sei vices and deed of loyalty In 
the militaiy depaitinent, the English should liave the 
chief shaie, leaving some fair scope for the wailike 
races, to diaw and attach them to the side of the British 
Rule It will nevei do to lepiess all military ambition 
altogethei This will be a gieat mistake 

The subject of the confidence which oui Biitish 
luleis ought to show towards their subjects, and thereby 
beget and acquire the sincere confidence of the subjects 
m response, both by trusting them with leasonable 
mihtaiy position, and by allowing and encoui aging 
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rolunteeiing, under aome well consicleied piineiples and 
ules, IS too important and extensive to be adequately 
ireated in a short space I can only say that it 
[eseives oui rulers’ serious consideration The open 
vant of confidence by the British lulers is a weakness 
lO them, and cannot but in tune lead to evil 

If the examinations, as a fiist step, are not altogether 
ransfeiied to India, simultaneous examinations at least 
lught to be held m India for all the services This 
sreat reform and lustice to India is absolutely necessary 
Chis alone will be a fan fulfilment of the promises of 
ihe Act of 1833, of the gracious proclamation of 1R58, 
md of the various declaiations made from time to time 
ly English statesmen and Governments At least, for 
iimultaneous examinations in India and England, the 
[ndia Office itself has unequivocally admitted its lustice 
ind necessity I give below an extiact from a Eeport 
if a Ooimnittee of the India Council (consisting of Sir 
1 r Willoughb\, Sir Eiskme Peiiy, Mr Mangles, Mr 
Arbuthnot, and Mi Maciiaghten) made to Sit 0 "Wood 
[Lord Halifax) on 20th January, 1860 The Report 
says 

"2 We aie in the hist place miammously of opinion 
that it IB not onh just, hut expedient that the natives of India 
gliall be employed in the administiation of India to as large an 
extent as possible, consistenth with the maintenanoo of llutish 
supremacy, and have tonsideiod vvhethei any increased faci 
lities can be given in this direction 

“ i It IS tiue that, even at present, no positive disquali 
fication exists Bv Act ! and 4, Win, IV , e SS a 87, it is 
enacted ‘that no nalive of the eaid teuitoiies, nor any natnial 
bom subject of His Maiestj resident therein, shnll bj leaeon 
only of hig leligion, place of biith, descent, coloui oi anv of 
them, be dliablcd fiom bolding any pi ice, olbce, oi employ- 
ment under the said tJoinpany ’ It ’s obvious, theiefoie, that 
when the ooinpetitive system was adopted, it could not hava 
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lieen intended to exclude natives of India fiotn the Civil Seiiiee 
of Jndi I 

“4 Piaotically, however, thej aie excluded The law 
declaies them eligible, but the difliculties. opposed to a nstivo 
leaving India and residing in England foi a time aie so great, 
that as a geneial lule, it is almost impossible for a native 
successfully to compete at the periodical examinations held in 
hngland Were this inenuahty xemoved, we should no 
longer be exposed to the charge of keeping piomise to the eai 
and breaking it to the hope 

“5. Two modes have been suggested by which the object 
in view might be attained The hist is, by allotting a certain poi-^ 
tion of the total number of appointments declared in each jeai 
to be competed for in India by natives, and by all othei natuial- 
boin subjects of Hex Majesty lesident in India The second is 
to hold, simultaneously, two examiuations, one in England and 
one in India, both being, asfai as practicable, identical in their 
iiiture, and those xvho compete in both countiiPS being tinally 
clxssifled in one hsh accoiding to meut, by the Civil Service 
Commissioners ' The Committee have no hesitation in giv ing 
the preference to the second scheme as being the fairest and 
the most in accordance with the pxiiiciples of a general com 
petition toi a common object’ ” 

This principle ought to apply to all the services 

Now, I say let Goveimnent lay down any test — 
mental, moial and physical — and the natives cannot and 
■would not object being on equal terms with the English 
candidates It may also be aiianged that every successful 
candidate in India be lequued to go to England and study 
foi two years moie with the successful candidates of 
England in their respective depaitments , oi any other 
arrangement may be adopted by which the successful 
candidates of India may derive the benefit of two yeais’ 
lesidenca and study in England in the department in 
which they have competed successfully India will be 
but too bappy to have a portion of its revenue devoted 
to this purpose 

Till this most important, " just and expedient ’’ andi 
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"faiiest” measuie is adopted, England can nevei fiee 
itself fiom the chaige of “ keeping piomi^e to the eat anil 
h) caking it to the hope," and India can never be satisfied 
that England is ti eating her justly and honestly 

But I earnestly submit that this is not merely a 
question of “ justice and expediency," though that is 
enough m itself foi this leform, but that it is absolutely 
neoessaiy foi the/«) kagei necessity of the mateiial and 
moial prospeiity of India — tor the chief remedy of the 
pieseiit " ertiome poveity" of India — if English Eule is 
leally and honestly meant to be a just rule and a blessing 
to this country My earnest desire and intense interest 
in this great reform to hold examinations in India, solely, 
or, at least, simultaneously, for all the services in the 
Civil Departments (with some fan scope m the military) 
do not arise simply from the motive of seeing an opening 
made for the gratification of the natural ambition of 
educated natives to serve in their own country, but more 
for the solution of the great question — the question of 
questions — whether India is to remain poor, disloyal, 
and cursing England, or to become prospeious, loyal, and 
blessing England 

Coming to the uncovenanted services, both higher 
and lower, they must also be reduced to soma system 
of examination, based upon some clear and just principles 
The system worked by the Civil Service Commissioners 
in England for subordinate servants for all the different 
departments ot State may well provide a model for these 
■examinations, according to the higher and lower wants of 
all the departments for their uncovananted servants. It 
will be the best way to secure servants most /itted and 
best prepaied for then respective departments, and to 
give to every subject of Her Majesty a free and fail scope 
24-34 
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and ]Ubfcic0 accoiding to his meiits, lelieving Goveinmenfr 
fiom the obloquy that is often cast upon it for miustice 
01 fa%ouiitisLn in its appointments 

Next to this qieat lefoim foi examinations solely or 
simultaneously in India for all the covenanted sei vices, 
and for all the uncovenanted in India alone, is the impoit- 
ant question of intioducing due lepiesentation and 
refoim in the Legislative Councils m India But I con- 
suler the fii&t lefoim as of such pifiumount iiiipoHanca 
that I do not mix up the second and some otheis with 
it heia 



VIII. 

THE EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RACES."- 

I feel voi> thankful to Mi Ciawfurd and the Council 
foi allowing me to maka a few obaeivations upon Mr 
Orawfuid’s papoi, "on theEuiopean and Asiatic Races ” 
Ml Claw fuid tells ub, m lilustiation of the mental 
infanouti of tho Asiatics, that in the seminaries at eigh- 
teen the native is left far behind hy the European, and 
never attei locov ais his lost ground What are the facts 
Only a few mails ago, The Fi leiul 0 / India tells us, that 
at the Calcutta University theie 'weie then above 1,200 
candidates loi entiance . that 44-7 underwent the first 
examination, and that 120 had applied to compete for 
the B A degieo The F) tend lemaiks, “ These examina- 
tions aie assuming a Chinese magnitude, and piesont a 
spectacle at once cuiious and giatifying.” The result of 
my own e'peiience as a teacher and piofessor foi ten 
years lu the Ulphinstono Institution, and of my observa- 
tions foi ten > 0 ais more, is entiiely eontiaiy to Mi 
Crawfuid’s statement Gambiei, Peri-y, Lewin, Sims, 
Warden, and otheis, have given similai opinions in their 
evidence beloie Parliament The mistake made by Mr. 
Crawfmd w one of those which foieign travellers and 
wnteis aia veij apt to fall into from supaifiicial observa- 
tion and imperfect mfoimation 

When Pnghsh semmaiies vveie first opened m 
India, boys weie puncipally sent there with the object 

* (Bead betoie the Ethnological Societj, London, March 
27tb, 18 ii), (Jb>:ei rations on the Bapoi read by John Ciawford, 
Ebq , F R S. ) 
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of acquiimg a aufficient knOAAledge of the English lan- 
guage to enable them to get a situation m Government 
offices, oi to talk and mite English The consequence 
was, that foi some time these seminaiies did not pioduce 
any scholais, the pupils geneially leaving on attaining 
then mam object With the impeifect education with 
which they usually left school, and falling again in the 
society of their own equally oi moie ignoiant country- 
men, they were not able to continue then studies Those 
Englishmen, howevei, who watched then progiess, 
but did not undeistand the cause, wondeied at such a 
result, and concluded that the native youth was incap- 
ahle of progiess attei eighteen There is anothei ciioum- 
stance which unfortunately aggravated the mischief , the 
custom of early betiothal and mariiage among the 
natives The pupils, therefore, weie often fatheis befoie 
they were eighteen oi twenty,^ and the necessity of 
supporting a family soon diove them fioni school to 
seivice 

Eor those who take a leal mteiest m the natives ot 
India, I cannot do better than leter them to that mass 
of inteiestmg evidence given befoie Paihamentary 
Committees by mteiested and dismteiested peisona, and 
I have no doubt that any impaitial and candid inquirer 
wull find that the natives ot India aie not below the 
aveiage of the head and heart ot any othei nation in 
the woild 

This evidence was given m 1853 and 1858, hut since 
that time the progress m education and several other mat- 
ters has been so marked, though not very great, that even 
this evidence has become obsolete In some paiticulais 
No careful observer will now make the statement that the 
Hindu is not capable of keeping up bis studies after 
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leaving college, much less that he falls back at eighteen 
and ne\ ei legams his lost giound The very fact that the 
Hindus weie even capable of piodacing a vast and vaiied 
liteiatuie in all depaitments of human knowledge^ 
shows be> ond all doubt that the capacity to study all 
life lb not wanting The feitile soil is theie, but neglect- 
ed Let it have its piopoi cultn ation, and it will again 
show the same fiuit 

Lastly, as Su G Tievelynn very lustly lemaiks, 
what IS said about the natives takes place in some degieo 
in all oountiies, even in England, and as a lemedy, ha 
says, — “The mam thing lequned is to open to them a 
piopei field of mental and moial activity in aftei life 
and wo should encouiage a wholesome mental 
activity ill the piiisuits of liteiature, science, and the 
fine aits all the avenues of employment in the 

seivioo of the state should he opened to them * They 
have veiy cousideiable adininistiative qualities, gieat 
patience, gieat mdustiy, and great acuteness and intel- 
ligence ”i 

I do not know whethei the lemaiks made by Mi 
Ciavvfurd on Asiatic liteiatuie and the deaith of gieat 
names are based upon his own peisonal knowledge of all 
these hteiatiues oi on the authoiity of otheis who 
possess such knowledge, or on the assumption that, 
because Mi Oiawfurd does not know them, therefore 
they do not exist Mr Ciawtuid himself admits that 
thaie have been some conqueiois, lawgiveis, and foundeis 
of leligious sects I suppose such names as Chiist, 
Mahomed, Zoioastei, Mann, Oonfucius, Gyms, Akbai, 
Faidoosi, Hafiz, Sadi, Kalidas, Panmi, Abool Fazil, and 

' Lords' Committee, lS5d, quea. 6844. 

t It OG01 
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a host; of others, aie such as any nation may be prou I 
of The Royal Asiatic Society has a descriptive cata- 
logue of 163 manuscripts in their libiaiy of 100 distinct 
Peisian and Aiabic woikb on the single subject of 
histoiy Sii W Jones thinks "^Peisia has pioduced 
raoie wiitais of every Lind, and chl6fl^ poets, than all 
Em ope put together, lie mentions a manusciipt at 
Oxfoid of the lives of 13") ol the finest Paisian poets I 
Mr Oiawfuid speaks dispaiagmgly of the Shanavieli, 
as consisting “of a senes of wild lomanoes cf imaginaiy 
heroes, and of such slendei uieiit that no oiientalist has 
ever ventuied on piesentmg it m a Emopaan transla- 
tion ” I hope Ml Oiawfuid has read it, or as authoiity 
foi what he says In my humble opinion, fiom what 
little I know of it, it is a woik of gieat poetic meiit i 
Sii W Jones, aftei gwing the palm of supeiiority to 
Homer, asserts a very gieab lesemblance between the 
woikb of these eitiaoidmaiy men, and admits that 
both drew then images fiom nature heiself, and both 
possessed, m an eminent degree, that iich and cieative 
invention which is the \eiy soul of poetry 

He considers the chaiacters in it as various and 
striking , the figuies bold and animated, and the diction 
eveiywhere sonorous, yet noble, polished, yet full of 
file !i Su J Malcolm thinks that the most fastidious 
European reader will meet with numerous passages of 
exquisite beauty in the noble epic poem of Piidoosi , 

• Vo). X . p. 349 

t I huve given the opinions of otheis as ebsely as possible 
m tbeir own words 

1 Dr Julius Mohlintoinis me that he has already pnli 
lished four volumes of the text and translation , the fafth is 
nearly ready tor publication, and the sixth is pimting 
§ Voh X , p. 835 li Ibid. 334 
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that some of the hnest scenes are doscnbecl with simpli- 
city and elegance of diction, and that to those whose 
taste IS ottended with hyperbole, the tendei part of his 
woik will ha\e most beauty '' Sii W Jones consideis 
that the Peisian language is iioh, melodious, and elegant , 
that numbeis of admiiable woiLs have been written m 
it, by histoiians, philosophers, and poets, who found 
it capable of expiessmg, with equal advantage, the 
most beautiful and the most elevated sentiments.! 
With lefeience to the iidiculous bombast of the 
Pei Sian style, he leniarks, that though theie aia bad 
writers as m eveiy countiy, the authois who are es- 
teemed in Persia are neithei slavish in then sentiments, 
nor ridiculous m then expiessions 

Qpon Ml Ciawfiud’s leinaiks as to the absence of 
any liteiatuie or histoiy among the Peisians hefoie the 
Arabian conquest, let us see wbab Sii John Malcolm 
says He sajs the Aiabs, in then nutation at tlie ob- 
stinate lesistance of the Peisians foi then independent 
leligion, destioyed then cities, temples, etc , etc And 
the books, in winch weie wiitten whiitevei the learn- 
ed of the nation knew eitlioi of ganeial science, oi of 
their own histoiy, and leligion, weie, with thou posses- 
sions, devoted to destiuction lie lefois, as a paiallel, 
to the fate of Gieek and Eoman manusciipbs, to show 
how few the woiks of a conqueied and despised nation 
like Peisia, would he saved amid the ureck to which 
that kingdom was doomed 

He fiuthei says —‘‘■^'•0 know fiom sawed history, 
that the deeds of the Kmgs of Peisia were wiitten in a 
book styled the clnonicles of that kingdom , and we aie 
told by a Giecian author, who was at the court of 
• Vohu^r0J9 i Vol. v.,p 16) ^ 
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Aita\ei\0'. Mnenion, that he had access to volumes^ 
which weie pieseived in the loyal aichives 

I need not take up youi time with nioie extiacts 
oa thainautsof othei poets Mi Erasei, aftei naming 
Ni/ami, Oniai Keyoimi, Oorh, and Budki, says he miglit 
cite a bundled othois as high examples of genius Lastly 
we iiiust beai in mind, that a laige amount of Asiatic 
and Euiopean Litaiature may have been lost in that 
deploiable act ot destiuction of the Alexandrian Libiaiy 
bv Omai 

In Aiabic hteiatuie, to the Aiuhxnt Nights, at 
least, I hope Mi Oiawfurd accoids some meiit , foi, 
accoiding to his test of meiit the vvoik is tianslated in 
Euiopean languages, and extensively read, too Chriok* 
ton’s llistory of babm gives an account of a varied and 

* Ml Ed B Eastwick, m leply to luy inqpines as to 
liH opinion upon the extiaots I have given from Sir W Jone& 
and Sir John Male- Ira ou Persian tatoiatuio, etc , s ivs — 

“ I thoioughly sgiee in the opinions expiessed of Vud- 
ausi, and of tlie Peisian poets, by Su W Tones and Sir J, 
Malcolm The n.i'-iativeb of events in the Khaiinmeh aie not 
=0 unaatmal, hvpeiboho, oi absmd as those in the fhnd, and 
the 'cnrisa tehcitns veibouira ’ cf the Peisian poet is little, if 
at all, infeuor to tbit of Homer Mr C cannot be aware 
that M Mohl has tianslated the S/iflnuwe/i into Eiench and 
that Atkinson h is> tendered some poibiona into English If 
Aiabioand Peuian woie taught m our schools, as Giookand 
Ijvtm aie, we should have as manv and as careful translations 
of the Shanam h as ot the Iluid It is nob the slender meiit 
of the poet, but our ignorance ot Peisian, that has made the 
dearth of translations xVs >01 we have only dipped into Pai 
sunpoetiy Xo Emopeans can pretend to have explored 
th it ocean of liteiatute " 

I lira soiry that my loiy slight knowledge of Eiench pre- 
vents me from studying, foi the piesont, the annual reports of 
l>r Julius Mohl , but I give below, an extinct fiom his letter 
lo me, which I think gives the Eastern literature its propel 
plai'e in the history ot man 

" Uiiental liteiature can only take its place in the univer- 
sal literature of mankind, when intelligent historians show its 
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\asfc Aiabian liteLaluie He thinlvs Iluiope indebted to 
the Aiabs (oi some of her most valuable lessons m 
=icienc6 and aits He also gives the names of more 
than half-a-dozen female poetesses and philosopheis 

Piofessoi Ma\ Mullei thinks that the achievements 
of tne Biahnnns m giammatical analysis, which date 
fiom siK centuiies hefoie Cluist, aie still unsmpassed 
liy any nation ' GolebiooL thinks that among the in- 
finity of volumes on Nyaya, there are compositions of 
veiy celebiated schoolmen, i and that the Hindu vviit- 
ings abound in eveiy hianch of science Sii W Jones 
stiongly lecoinmeuds to Euiopeans the study of Indian 
medical vvoiks He says theie are many vvoils on 
music, in piose and veise, with specimens of Hindu 
aus in a veij elegant notation, that the Sanscrit piosody 
Is easy and beautiful, that there aie numeious a&tiono- 
mical works, and that wheievei \7e direct oiu attention 
to Hindu liteiatiue, the notion of inluntij piesents 
itself, from which we mav gather the fiuits of science 
without loading ouiselv’es with the leaves 

No doubt there may be much leaves and blanches, 
value foi history in it^ laigest sense — histoiy of the develope- 
uient of the human lact, its ideas, its manners, etc , aud show 
too, how large h is been the past of the East, and how gieat 
m some respects its intloenoe This is giadually being done, 
111 proportion as translations and lesearohes on speciil subjects 
put the mateiials in the hands of thinking people It is, 
vbove all, the history of lehgion, of legislation, of philosophv, 
ind of poetry which will show the import nice of Oriental 
hteiature , hut it is slow work, and cinnotlie otherwise, by 
the nature of the case Oreek and Latin literatuie will always 
pievail in Einope, om minds have been moulded upon them, 
and they are nsaiest to us , but this does not extinguish the 
claim of the East to take its pi ice I have said thi-, ovei and' 
ovei, in my annual leports to the Asiatic Society. " 

' Science of Language, p 80. 

1 Leligion and Philosophy of the Hindus, p. 107. 
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01 much tiash, in this vast foiest of literature, but we 
know also what amount of tiash is daily poured upon 
us in blie piesenb day 

Sii W Jones ventures to afliim that the whole of 
Newton’s Thcolojij, and pait of his Pliilo<iopliy, may be 
found in the Fedns, which also abound with allusion to 
a foico of universal attiaction With regaid to the 
Sansciit language, he says, whatevei be its antiquity, it 
IS of wonderful stiuctuie, moio perfect than the Greek, 
moie copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either I With all the above opinions of 
Sir W Jones Dr T Goldstuckei concurs 

Eorace Wilson thinks it piobable that in fiction 
much ot the invention displayed on the levival of letteis 
in Europe was lefeiable to an Indian oiigin , [ that 
enough has been asoei tamed to determine the actual 
existence in Sansciit oi in voinaculai tianslations fiom 
it of a veiy extensive literature of fiction, in which many 
of oui European acquaintances are at once to be reoog- 
niserl, and that the Hindus occupy an early and promi- 
nent place m the history of hction 'I that in specula- 
tions upon the nature of the superior being and man, 
the Tlindub traverse the very same ground that was 
famihirly trodden by the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome* He also remarks — “That in medicine, as 
well as m astronomy and metophysics, the Hindus once 
kept pace with the most enlightened nations of the^ 
vvoild , and that they attained as thorough a proficiency 
in medicine and suigeiy as any people whose acquisi- 
tions are recorded, and as indeed was practicable, before 
anatomy was made known to us by the discoveries of 

* Vol ni., p 246 f Vol iii , p 'J4 t Vol. ni , p 136 

Vol V , p 108 li Vol. Ill , p 130 *1 Vol n , p. 115. 
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modern inquirers That surgery (as well as other de- 
partments of medical science) was once extensively 
cultivated and highly esteemed by the Hindus " 

Lastly, I appeal to Professor Goldstuolier, whether 
Sansciit liteiatuie was not important enough to warrant 
the formation of the Sansciit Text Society, headed by 
His Eoyal Highness the Piince of Wales 

Purther development was checked by the frequent 
invasions of India by, and the sulisequent continuous rule 
of, foieigueis of entirely different character and genius, 
who, not having any Siurpathy with the indigenous htera- 
tuie — on the contrary, having much fanatical antipathy 
to tlie religion of the Hindus — prevented its further 
growth Priesthood, hist for powei and afterwards from 
ignorance, completed the mischief, as has happened m 
all othei countries 

Mr Crawfiud tells us that the Asiatics are untruth- 
ful, very mferioi lu moials, and have no fidelity to en- 
gagements ^ Beginning with the ancient Peisuins, Zoio- 
*>Mi Ciawfuid says '* In iijoials Iheie has ever existed a 
wide dilieiODCO between European-, and asiitics Tiutli, the 
basis of all luoiality, has nevei distinguished tlie lacos of India 
In Europe, hdolity to engagements has lieen in esteem even m 
luda tunas, and incieosed with the advance of civiliaafion 
Not so m Asia, foi it may safely be roscitod that theie the most 
civilised nations arc found to be the last tiuthtul, among whom 
may bo named the Persians, the 3 udus, and the (iiiuesc. 
Integrity is most prevalent among the educated classes m 
Europe, but with the moio civili-ed, the want of it pervades 
all classes in Asia The European rn lum that ' honesty is the 
best policy’ is not recognised by the more civilised people of 
Asia , on the contrary, finesse is substituted It is only among 
Isiat e nations of tho second order of civili/itiou (Mr 0 
knows only thorn, it appears), such us Barmose, ^Malays, etc , 
that we find an adherence to truth, and even they become 
demoialised in the attainment of power. The dilferenoe m 
morals between Ilutope.vnB and Asiatics teems to h.iv'o belong- 
ed to all ages ’ 
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asfcei, huncliecls of jeais befoie Ohusfc, taught, “ I under- 
stand tiuth-telling e\alfc6d , all the days of the holy man 
aie with thoughts of tiuth, woids of truth and deeds of 
tiuth Those that tell untiuths aud do wicked actions 
shall not leceive the reward of life fiom Hoimuzd 
To speak true words is true excellence , in the tieasuies 
of religion e\alt truth above all What is the high reli- 
gion ? — that which promotes my holiness and tiuth, 
with good thought, word, and deed In this house 
may prevail words of tiuth ovei words of he.— - 
Punish the bieakeis of piomise, and those that induce 
others to break then promise ”* Coming down in the 
coiuse of time to the third century of the Christian 
era, Ardai Viiaf, a high priest, holds out the punishment 
of hell, among others, to the following — 

"The man who used false weights and measures 
took full weight aud return false, who adulterated his 
goods by mixing water with milk, to men who were liars 
and talebearers The crime of lying being the most dis- 
pleasing in the sight of God even the most trivial and 
innocent falsity being a heinous sin The man who was 
a beaiei of false witness , who was fraudulent and deceit- 
ful who, though he kept his word and rigorously per- 
foimed his agreement with those of his own sect and 
faith, yet held it no sin to break his faith with those of 
a different persuasion , this, in the eye of Omnipotence, 
being a heinous sin, and the keeping of a promise even- 
with an enemy being a duty inculcated ’’ 

Mr Pope, the translator, of Aidai Viraf, concludes 
with the following remark, “that the philosophers will 
reioice to find them (the modern Parsees) neither defi- 

■ My paper on the Parsee religion read before the Livei- 
pool Literary and Philosophical tJocieti 
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oienfc m virtue oi moiality ” Mi Eawlmson says, “ that 
m then (Zoioastiian) system, tiuth, puiity, piety and 
mdustiy weie the viitues chiefly valued and inculcated ’’ 

Coming down to the latest times, the Paisee childien 
aie taught as leligions lesson to speak the tiuth, and 
not to tell untruths noi to commit tieacheiy 

The above is the testimony of the lehgioiis liteiatuie 
of the Persians Let us see what the foreigners have 
said of them Greek testimony about Persians is to be 
taken with care and caution When we see that in the 
nineteenth century, gentlemen of learning and authority 
with eveiy means of obtaining collect infoimation avail- 
able, commit such mistakes as the one I have pointed out 
before, about the educational capacity of the natives of 
India, and make statements contrary to well known facts, 
how much more necessary is it to sift caiefully the tes- 
timony of a hostile people given at a time when inter - 
communication was rare and difficult, and the chaiacter 
and manners of the two people veiy ditfeient Even 
good Gieek testimony, however, is m the favour of 
the Peibians Herodotus says, “ Then sons aie carefully 
lustiucted to speak the truth ’’ He also says 

“ They hold it unlawful to talk of anything which is 
unlawful to do , the most disgraceful thing m the woild 
they think is to tell a he, the nett worse to owe a 
debt, because, among other reasons, the dehtoi is obliged 
to tell lies ” * 

Next, theie is the testimony of the insciiptions in 
which lying is taken as the lepiesentative of all evil 
Darius’s successois aie exhoited not to cheiish hut to 
cast into uttei perdition the man who may be a liai , oi 


Rawlmson’s Herodotus, vol ii., p 222. 
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who may be an e\il cloei * The modem Paisees aie 
ulmifcted by Mi Cravrfuid himself, as well as otheis, as 
a trusfcwoithy and truthful lace 

Of the modem Mahomedan Peisians of Peisia I do 
not know much But I may say this much, that if they 
be tiuthful, Ml. Oiawfuid’s statement, then, is 
incoirect , it untiuthful. Mi Oiawfurd’s conclusion of 
his papei IS so fai upset Foi, the piesent untiuthful 
Persians, being the descendants of an old tiuth -speaking 
lace, the difleience in the chaiactei is no pioof of 
diffeience of race, and that ostemal circumstances have 
great influence in modifying a nation’s charactei 

About the Hindus I can speak, both fiom. 
personal knowledge and from othei testimony, that 
Ml Ciawfuid’s chaige against them is unfounded This 
mistake also aiises fiom causes I have alluded to 
befoie — superficial obseivation and hasty conclusions 
FortunateU, there are many who have studied the native 
charactei nioie caiefullj Not to take up much of your 
time, I refer you to the evidence given before Parliament, 
1853 and 1858, and I think that a careful and candid 
examination of that evidence will, satisfy anybody, that 
the geneial chaiactei of the natives of India is as good as 
that of any other people 

I shall veiy briefly lefei to some of this testimony 
heie Beginning with the early writers, Stiabo testifies 
to the truthfulness and virtue of the Hindus. I Arrian 
also describes the Hindus as tiuthful, saying, “ and 
indeed none of the Indians ware ever accused of that 
crime (falsehood) "I Coming down to later times, Abool 
Basil, th^ coIebrMed Mahomedan minister of Akbai , 
’ Ib note 7. t Vol. lu p , 106. 

f Vol « , c \ii., p 206. 
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describes, the Hindus m tbe sixteenth eentiuy as lovers 
of justice, admueis of tiuth, giateful, and of unbounded 
fidelity * Coming down still latei to the present tune, 
Sir G Clerk thinks the moiality among the higher classes 
of Hindus of a high standaid, and of the middle and 
lower classes lemaikably so He thinks theie is less 
immorality than in many countiies of Europe i Sir 
B Peiry tell us, that offences against piopeity and 
Climes generally are loss frequent in the island of 
Bombay than in any similar community in Europe, 
and that it is the opinion’ of the Hindus that native 
morality suffers b\ coming into close contact with the 
English — the pristine simplicity and truthfulness of 
the native village disappears in drunkenness, intrigue, 
and a litigious spirit supervening, i and that their 
commercial integrity has ahvajs been famous 5 

This commercial integrity is mentioned by Strabo 
also, who says that ” they make then deposits, and 
confide m one another ”!| It is a fact at the present 
day, that transactions of great value take place between 
natives, for which there is no further evidence than tlia 
entry in the books of the seller I do not suppose there 
IS any parallel to this in Europe 

Colonel D Suns considers the natives not inferior 
to the people of other countries in point of honesty, and 
even veracity, and siys that people are apt to judge of 
the natives of India by those whom they find about the 
precincts of the different courts of justice, where. 


' J Oravfurd’s Researches, \ol. u , p 189 
+ Report of Select Connurttee, 1858, Ques 2378 
t Bird’s eye View of India, p, 77. 

§ Report of Select Oouiunttee, 1833, Ques 2582 
II Vol ui , p 105, 
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temptations to mendacity being many, the atmospheie 
IS unfa\omabl6 to tiuthfulness, as is piobably the case 
in any othei countiies undei the same ciicumstancea * 
W'hen Mr Fowlei, a planter , gained the confidence 
of hib kbouieib by Ins fair dealings with them, eveiy- 
thing went on smoothly, and he was nevei m any pait of 
the ivoild wheie he had less tiouble with his labouieis I 
Hoiaco Wilson tells us not to imagine that the 
Hindus aie ignoiant of the foundations of all morality, 
or that tbei do not value tiuth, lustice, integiity, 
henevolence, chanty, to all that lives, and even the 
leauital of evil with good, that these duties are all 
repeatedly enjoined, and Hindu authoiities commend as 
earnestly as those of any other language I 

The complaint often made about untiuthfulness of 
natives, has, I think, this cause There are several pro- 
fessional experts about the couits who sell theif evidence 
The judge is veiy often not sufficiently familiar with the 
vernacular , some of the subordinates m the couit being 
most wretchedly paid, yield to the temptation of bribery, 
and these three causes combined together make the task 
of the judge sometimes difficult, and eveiy instance of 
successful perjury naturally encourages it moie The 
obvious remedy, one would think, would be that if proper 
severe examples were made of the prejuieis, instead of 
merely raising up the cry of untruthfulness against the 
* IJeport of Select Gomuiittee, 185S, Ques 8o48 9 
i Colonization Oommittee, Quoa. 0742 4 — In All. Justice 
Theat's opinion, “ the character of the average oral testimony 
‘ m the Guildhall of London, and that of the same m the Town- 
hall of Calcutta, weieon a pai. " And the Hon’ble Afr Camp 
bell fully admits that it was the eofhts which were to blame for 
the character of native testimony. (iVatiua Opinion, Bombay, 
tJOth Maicb, 1866.) 
i Vol, 11 ., p. 109. 
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■whole nation, then number, if at all unusual, would 
soon be i educed 

The other cause of the Hindus being sometimes de- 
nounced as untiuthful, is the following clauses m the 
Institute’! of Menu — 

Chap IV, 138 “Let him say what is true, but let him 
say what is pleasing , let him speak no disagieeable truth, nor 
let him speaL agieeable falsehood This is a primeval rule ’’ 

139 “Let him say 'well and good,' or let him say 
'•well’ only, hut let him not maintain huitless enmity and 
altercation with any man ’’ 

Chap viii , 103 “ In some eases, a givei of false evidence 
fiom a pious motive, even though ha knows the truth, shall not 
lose his seat in heaven such evidence wise men call the 
speech of the gods ’’ 

104 ‘ Whenever the death of a man, -who had not been a 
gtiowus offendei , either of the servile, the commercial, the mih 
tary, 01 the sacerdotal class, would be occasioned by true evi 
dence, ft urn tue KilOwii ngour of the hmq,evon though the fault 
arose ftom inndierteiice or eitor, falsehood may be spoken it is 
even ptefotable to Uuth ’’ (The italios m all extracts from 
AJenu aio from the commentators on Alenu ) 

It must be lemembeied that these aie laws for a 
state of society entuely diffeiontfiomyoui pieseui one , 
the will 01 wisdom of the soveieign is the piactmal law 
of the land I do not piopose here to read a dissertation 
on tiuth, but I may simply, as paiallel to the above ex- 
tracts from the works of a Hindu legislator, refer to what 
IS sard by some of the European thinkers of modern times 
Bentham allows, 1, falsehoods to avoid mischief, the case 
of misdirecting a murderer , 9, falsehoods of humanity, 
the case ot physicians , 3, falsehoods of urbanity, an 
exaggerated compliment In these cases, ot at least in 
the fiist two, ho says, “falsehood is a duty , in other 
cases it may be allowable, as in all those in which the 
person addressed has no right to know the truth This 
would embrace most of the cases discussed by Grotius 
2i-d5 
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and Puffendoif ” Instead of making any further quota- 
tions, I lefei you to an article in the Satuiday lieview of 
July 2nd, 1864, on “ Lying,” fioni which the above 
e\tiact is taken 

I give in a note below extracts from the Institutes oj 
Menu to show how highly truth and virtue aie valued 
among the Hindus Di Goldstucker kindly writes to me 
to say, that m Eigveda and Yajurveda " the necessity of 
speaking tiuth and avoiding untruth is emphasised m the 
most beautiful language, but unfoitunately there aie as 
yet no tianslations of these texts ” 

Mr Ciawfuid admits the commeicial integrity 
among native merchants Dealings in money, howevei , 
pioduce the greatest temptations to dishonesty, and 
when the commercial poition of a nation can stand this 
01 deal well, one would think it must tell much in favour 
of the geneial character of a people 


' Chap iv , paia 175 T,efc a man continually take pleasure 
in truth, m justice, in laudable piactioes, and in purity , let him 
chastise those whom he may chastise, in a legal mode , let him 
keep in subjection his speech, his arm, and his appetite 
Para. 287 By falsehood the saouhce becomes vun 
Para, 256 All things have then sense ascertained by 
speech , in speech tliej have then bases , and from speech they 
proceed , consequently, afalsiher of speech falsifies eveijthiug 
This 13 somewhat similar to Beutbau’s description of 
truth, in his Tlieoiy of Leyislation 260) “ Every instance 

of our lives we are obliged to form judgments and to regulate 
om conduct accoiding to facts, and it is only a small number 
of these facts which we can ascertain from our own observa 
tion Then results an absolute necessity of ti us. ting to the 
reports of others If there is in these reports a mictine of 
falsehood, so far our judgments are erroneous, out motives 
wroug, our expectations mieplaced We live in restless 
distrust, and we do not know upon what to put dependence 
111 one word, falsehood includes the principle of every evil, 
because in its progress it brings on at last the dissolution ol 
human society ” 
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Ml Crawfuid denies integrity even to the educated 
classes I do not hesitate to give a direct contradiction 
to this statement Fiona nay actual acquaintance and 
experience ot the educated natives in the Bombay 
Biesidenoy, I can with confidence asseit, in Mr Oraw- 
fuid’s own woids, that integiity is most prevalent 
among them as among the educated in Europe This 

Kiia 'ISl For he, who describes himself to woithy men, 
m a mannei contiBiy to tiuth, is the most sinful wretch mthis 
world he is the woist of thieves, a stealer of minds 

Chap VI , para, 1)2 Content, letuining good foi evil, resist 
ance to sensual appetites, abstinence from illicit gnin, punfioa 
tion, coeioioii of the orgiiis, knowledge of Scripture, snoa ledge 
of the Supreme Spirit, veracity, and fieedom fiom wrath, form 
their tenfold system ot duties 

Chap vii , 26 Holy sages considei as a fit dispenser of 
oiiminal justice, that king who in\ .tiably speaks truth, who 
duly considers all cases, who understands the sacred books, 
who knows the distinction of virtue, plcasuic, and riches, 

Chap vm , psr.v 70 The witnesses being assembled in the 
middle of the court room, in the piesence of the plaintiff and 
the defendant, let the judge esumine them, aftai having 
addressed them iltogether, in the following manner — 

Paia 80 What ye know to have been transacted in the 
mattei befoie us betwcrn the parties lecipiocally, deckuo at 
kiige and with tiuth, for joni evidence in this e luse is required 
Para 81 A witness who gives evidence with truth, shall 
attain evilted scats ot beatitude above and highest fume heie 
and below such testimony is revered by Biahma himself 

Para 82 The witness who speaks ftlselj, shall be fast 
bound imdji ualer, in the wiali/ ooids ef Vaiuna, and be wholly 
deprived ot power to csi-ape ioitniiil during a bundled transmi- 
giations , let mankind, therefore, give no false testimony 

Para 83 By truth is a witness clciied from sin, by 
tiuth is justice advanced tiuth must, therefore, be spoken 
by witnesses of eveiy class 

Pina 84 The soul itself is its own witness the soul itself 
IS its own iflfuge, oilendnut thy conscious soul, the supreme 
internal witness of men • 

Paia Sj The sinti 1 have said in then bents “ None 
sees us ” Yes , the gods distinctly see them , and so does the 
spirit within their breasts 
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misliake about the integrity of the educated is also like 
that about the capacity for education. There aie many 
youths who know how to speak and write English with- 
out being educated, and Englishmen often confound them 
with the educated 

Folygumy — The Paisees aie stiictly monogamists 
The old and young, the most bigoted oithodox and the 
most libeial, all agree m then abhoirence of bigamy. 
They pi evaded with Government to make bigamy ciim- 


Para 89 Whatavoi places of toituie have been prepaied 
for the slayer of a piieat, for the tnutdeiei of a woman oi of a 
child, foi theiDjurei of a fiiend, and foi an ungrateful man, 
those places aie ordained for a witness who gives false evidence' 
Para 90 The fruit of every virtuous act, which thou hast 
done, 0 good man, sinoo thy biith, shall depart from thee to 
dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the tiuth. 

Para 91 O friend of virtue, that supreme spirit, which 
thou behevest one and the same with thyself, resides in thy 
bosom peipetually, and is an all knowing mspeotoi of thy 
goodness or of thy wickedness 

Paia 92 If thou beset not at vaiianoe, by speaking false 
ly, with 'Xania, or the subduei of all, with Vaivaswata, or the 
pumshei with that great divinity who dwells in thv breast, go 
not on a pilgutnage to the nvei Ganga, nor to the plains of 
Guru, for thou hast no need of expiation 

Para 98 Naked and shorn, toimented with hunger and 
thust and deprived of sight, shall the man, who gives false 
evidence, go with a potsiierd to beg food at the door of an 
enemy 

Paia 94 Headlong, in utter darkness, shall the impious 
wiateh tumble into hell, who, being interrogated in a judicial 
inquiry, answers one question falsely 

Para. 95 He who in a court of justice gives an imperfect 
account of any transaction, or asserts a fact of which he was 
no eyewitness, shall receive pain tiislead ofplooiure, and re 
sembie a man who eats fash utth eagerness, and swallows the 
sharp bones. 

Para 96 The gods are acquainted with no better mortal 
in this woild, than the man of whom the intelligent spirit 
which pervades his bodj, has no distrust, when he prepares to 
give evidence. 
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inal among them I am not able to refer to the books, 
but I have a strong impression that there is nothing in 
the religious literature of the Old Persians indicative of 
the pievalence or sanction of polygamy among them It 
19 the most umveisal belief among the modern Parsees 
that they have always been monogamists, and they con- 

Paia 97 Heai, honest man, fiom a just enumeration in 
oidei, how many kinsmen, in evidence of different sorts, a 
false witness kills, oi incuts the guilt of killing 

Paia. 198, That man who, by false pietences, gets into 
his hands the goods of another, shall, togethei with bis acoin 
phoes, he punished by vaiious degrees of whipping or mutila 
tion, 01 even by death 

Paul 2.17 Veracious witnesses, who give evidence as the 
law lequues, aie absolved from then sms , but such as give it 
unjustly, shall each be fined two bundled panas 

Chap \ , paia 98 Avoiding all injury to animated beings, 
yeraoity, abstaining from theft, and fioui unjust seizure of 
property, cleanliness, and command ovei the bodily organs, 
form the compendious system ot duty which .Menu has ordain 
ed or the four classes 

Chap IV, paia 170 Even here below an uujust man at- 
tains no felicity , noi he whose wealth piooeeds fiom giving 
false evidence, not he who constantly takes delight in mischief. 

Chap \, para 109 Bodies aie cleansed by water , the 
mind „s purified hi) liuth, the vital spiiit, by theology and devo 
tion, the undeistandmg, deal knowledge 

Chap 11 , para 97 To a imn contaminated with sensual 
ity, neithei the Vedas, nor liberality, noi sacrifices, nor strict 
obsei Vances, nor pious austerities, ever procuie felicity 

Chap vii , para 18 Let the king, prepaie a just compen 
sation foi the good, and a just punishment foi the bad the lule 
of strict justice let him never transgress 

Chap vlii , paia 111 Let no man of sense take an oath m 
\aiD, that IS, not m a comt of justice, on a trifling occasion , 
foi the man wdio takes an oath in vam, shall be punished m 
this life and in the next. 

Para 86 The guaidian deities ot the firmament, ot the 
eaith, of the wateis, ot the human hevrt, of the moon, of the 
sun, and of fire, of punishment after that, of the winds, of 
night, of both twilights, and of justice, peitectly know the 
state ot all spiiits clothed with bodies 
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sider concubinage, also, a sin Gieek testimony, however, 
13 against the Peisians in this mattei But at the same 
time, the Gieek best authority lays the blame upon the 
Gieeks themsehes, foi Herodotus tells us, “ as soon as 
they (Persians) heai of any luxury they instantly make 
it then own, and hence, among other novelties, they 
have learnt unnatural lust fiom the Gieeks Bach of 
them has seveial wives and a still larger number of con- 
cubines ” It appears, then, that we have to thank our 
good friends, the European Greeks, for this unnatural 
lust The magr of the Modes are charged with worse 
institutions than polygamy by some Greek authorities, 
but Ml. Eawlinson says, “ whether it had any real foun- 
dation in fact IS very uncertain 

The HcsflUi , which in some parts is, according to 
some, of great antiquity, and according to others only a 
work about three hundred years old, but, withal, the 
woik of an Asiatic, says “ Many only one woman and 
do not look with a wicked eye on or cohabit with any 
other woman ’’ This fact deserves much consideration 
Had the Persians been oiiginally polygamists, it is stiangp 
that, during then lesidence in India tor 1,200 years m 
the midst of the Hindus and Mohammedans, who are 
more or less polygamists, they should have so stuctly pre- 
served then monogamic character 

I asked Professor Spiegel to point out any teyts in 
the religious literatuie of the Paisees for oi against 
ploygamy 

He leplied " As far as my knowledge goes, there la 
no instance of polygamy in the religious literatuie of the 
Parsees It it> said that Zeidusht had three wives, but he 
had them successively I share with you the conviction 


.Vol ill , p. lai 
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that the maiority of the Paisees ■wore at all times monoga- 
mists, although, perhaps, indulgences have been granted 
to kings and othei individuals of high station ” In 
another reply to fuithei inquiry from me, about these 
mdulgenoes, ha repeats that tbaie is not a single test of 
the Auesta or the latei Paisis, -which alluded to poly- 
gamy, and that the indulgences he refeiied to were upon 
Gieek and Latin authouty 

Moieover, Bir J. Malcolm thinks, “ Theie is every 
leason to behave that the manneis of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Peisia weie softened, and in some degree refined, 
by a spiut of chivalry which peivaded thioughout that 
country from the commencement till the end of the 
Kayanian dynasty The gieat respect in which the 
female sev was held was no doubt the principal cause of 
the progress they had made m civilization , these were 
at once the cause of geneious enteipiise and its reward 
It would appeal that in foimei days the women of Persia 
had an assigned and an honourable place in society, and 
we must conclude that an equal rank with the mala ciea- 
tion, which is secuied to thorn by the ordinance of 
Zoioastei, existed long befoie the time of that lefoimei ” 
I can say, m confiimation of this, that even among the 
old and most oithodov in the present Paisee society, the 
above lemarks on the respect to the female sex aie true, 
and to the best of my lecoUaction, I can confirm the 
lemaik of the equality of rank of the female and male 
creation by the ordinance of Zoio&stei 

Mr Eawhnson also thinks the Aiyan races seem in 
old times to have treated women with a certain chivalry, 
which allowed the development of then physical powers, 
and tendered them specially attiactive alike to then own 
husbands and to the men of otbei nations 
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The existence of polygamy among the Hindus can- 
not be denied, but on reading the InstituUs of Menu, I 
think that any one will be satisfied that, short of a per- 
fect equality with man, and stiict monogamy, woman 
has high consideration shown her. Menu says “ When 
females aie honouied then the deities are pleased , but 
when they are dishonoured, then religious acts become 
fruitless ” (chap iii 56) The duties enjoined to hus- 
bands and wives are as good as those of any other 
people They are summed up in the foUowiog words — 
" Let mutual fidelity continue to death (chap ix 101) , 
this, in few words, may be considered as the supreme 
law between husband and wife ” I give below a few 
more extracts* 

Strabo says of the Hindus, “and the wives prosti- 
tute themselves unless chastity is enforced by compul- 
sion " This bears evident mark of a hasty conclusion 
from some partial observation Domestic matteis are 
always most difficult to be ascertained by a foieigner 
Certainly, the people who not only considered chastity 
a high virtue, as I have already shown, but even a 

'Para C8 On whatever houses the women of a family, 
nob being duly honoured, pronounce an imprecation, those 
houses, with all that belong to them, utterly perish, as i£ des- 
troyed by a saoiifice for the death of an enemy. 

Para 60. In whatever family the husband is contented 
with bis wife and the wife with hei husband, in that house 
will fortune be assuredly permanent 

Para 28 Piom the wife alone pioceed offapiing-, good 
household management, solicitous attention, moat exquisite 
caresses, and that heavenly beatitude which she obtains foi 
the names of her ancestors, and tor the husband himselt 

Para 165 While she who slights not hei lord, but keeps 
her mind, speech, and body demoted to him, attains his 
heavenly mansion and by good men is called sAdshue, or 
virtuone 
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power, and represented it 8o m the drama, cannot be 
charged with such degradation 

Damayante, on being insulted by a buntei m the 
forest, uttered loud her cuise of wrath — 

“ As my pure aud constant spirit swenea not from Nisha 
dha’s Loid, 

Instant so may this base hunter lifeless fall upon the eaiih t 

Scarce that single wora wu,s uttered, suddenly that hunter 
hold 

Down upon the earth fell lifeless, like a lightning blasted 
tree ”* 

On the subject of chivahy among the Hindus, Sir 
Bartle Brere, in a speech at the distribution of prizes to 
the girls’ schools of the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society of Bombay, says to the natives aiound him, after 
alluding to the spirit of chivalry and its etfects in Europe. 
“ There is no doubt that oui ancestois regarded the 
female poition of the community as the gieat, almost 
the chief instruments in himgmg back civilisation to 
Emope I wish all my native fi lends to recollect, that 
this spirit, although if manifested chiefly there, was 
not confined to Emope If they lead any histoiy of 
Rajputana, they will see that this spiiit was a desiie 
to make them as fai as possible equal to this This 
spirit IS essentially the spirit of the Hindu laces — a 
spirit wich subdued India and diove out the baibarous 
tubes of those days, and foimed such communities that 
they aie now, aftei the dmation of many centuiies, still 
vigorous and still able to oppose to us a vital powei, 
which in spite of this government and its foices, can 
command the lespect of all who go among them ”t 

Lastly, I beg to draw Mr Ciawfuid’s attention to 


* htoiy of Nala, p da 

1 Stud Lit and Scientific Society’s Repoifc, 1864 6 
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tbe phenomenon of Moimonism among Emopean laces 
of the nineteenth centuiy 

It IS a matter much to he legietted that gentlemen, 
like Ml Cra-wfurd, make s-weepmg denunciations against 
the chaiactei of the Asiatics They natuially provoke 
lecuminations like the following, with all then mischiev- 
ous consequences 

A Paisee gentleman, during Ins lesidence in this 
country for nearly eight years, disgusted with these 
sweeping charges, used to say — ‘ Look at all the mass 
of untruths in the daily advertisements and puffs , m 
the daily language of shop-keepers , how much swindling 
13 there in the concoction of companies for the benofat of 
the promoters only , see what the book on facts, failuies, 
and frauds discloses what extremely watchful care one 
IS obliged to have in his dealings in the city, wheie every 
kind of scoundtehsm is so rife , how many manutaotnies 
always give you the best article onlj , at any price , how 
cleverly flaws are found in contracts, how aitizans 
always require more time for wage-work than tor job , 
how often you get goods different from patterns and 
samples , and he asked what grounds aie there for Euro- 
peans to boast of higher commercial morality than that 
of the natives of India ' He asked ‘ Look at the num- 
ber of immoral haunts in London, read the account of 
Life in Live) pool, see the social evil and street immora- 
lity, cases of unfaithfulness in domsetic life, great 
immorality wherever numbers of the two sexes work 
together, the amount and character of crime disclosed by 
police and law reports, and election corruption, and all 
this among a highly civilised people? Is there not more 
reason for humiliation than boasting on the part of 
Euiopeans as to then morality’’ See the constant 
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changes of views m the papeis about Indian matters as 
it suits the purpose of the wiitei at the moment , the 
mode in which India has been acquired — 

“ Wiu, disguised as Comnieiee, came ” 

Won an empiie, lost a name 

When it suits then puipose the Hindus aie desciib- 
ed as most loyal, obedient, civilised, etc , at other times 
they are cowardly wietches, dislojal, ungiateful, bai- 
baious They fiist gne a bad name, and then cry out 
to hang them They diaw millions e\ery yeai fiom 
India, and in return abuse its people, oaiiying not so 
much foi it as foi a lotten English boiough They yield 
with the greatest leluctance and difficulty any of the 
lust lights and pin lieges demanded by the natives Look 
at that iniquitous annexation policy m spite of treaties , 
see how the cost of the Afghan war is clapped on the 
shouldeis of India , then whole aim being howto get 
most money fiom India’ Eeasoning in this way he 
concluded, ‘the only God the English woishipped was 
gold , they would do anything to get it,’ and he illustra- 
ted this by saying, ‘ that if it w'eie discovered that gold 
existed in human blood, they would manage, and with 
good leasons to boot, to extiact it fiom thence.’ 

He said ‘ the English boast of fair play, etc , and 
yet see with what diffeient measuies they deal it out 
sometimes to the Euiopean and native , with what 
flagiant injustice was Di Colah treated , how bullying 
they aie towaids the weak, and very polite and reason- 
able with the stiong Coeicion alone, it seems, makes 
them do what is right ’ He said that as long as an 
Englishman wanted anything he was the very embodi- 
ment of politeness, but the object gained, he was no 
moie the same peison and pointing to the tieatment of 
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India generally, he thought gratitude was not a very 
piominent tiait in the English charactei 

They pay native officials most wretchedly, and yet 
claim fiom them as efficient and honest seivice as they get 
fiom the highly-paid English officials, forgetting how rife 
corruption was among themselves m the days of small pa^ 
and much seivice They complain of the untiust worthi- 
ness of native servants, but m their innocence they dc 
not know how clevetly English landladies and seivanti 
manage to have their pickings and discounts 

Studying the English chaiacter in this manner, thf 
gentleman foimed his opinion that the English were the 
most hypocritical, the moat selfish and unprmciplec 
people, and had no light to boast of higher morality and 
integuty Now, if such evidence as Mr Crawfurd reliei 
upon be conclusive as to the chaiacter of the natives o 
India, Ido not see how this Paisee gentleman’s conclu- 
sions cannot be also admitted as pioved Strange to say 
the piincipal aigument that was flung at oui face againsi 
out attempt some sixteen yeais ago to establish femah 
schools, was the state of English society, which thi 
objectors, from supoificial observations, uiged was no 
highly moral, as female education afforded oppoitunitio; 
of secret intiigue and ooirespondence I tiust it is no 
such kind of evidence that will be considered sufficien 
by any thinking man to tiaduce whole nations. 

When we left India in 1855 to come ovei here ti 
open the first Parsee firm, the principal advice given b- 
our European friends was to be exceedingly careful i: 
our business in the city against the many rogues w 
should meet with there “ In India,’’ said some one 
we keep one eye open , in England, you must kee 
both eyes wide open ” 
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In the cause of fciuth and science I do not m the 
least object to the proclamation of truth legaidless of 
consequences , but I appeal to Mr Grawfurd himself, 
and to Englishmen, whethei, m the instance of the 
natives of India, the case at the woist is but doubtful, 
such ivholesale abuse of the whole nation fiom peisons 
of position and authority in science is not much to be 
deplored , it cieates ill-feeling and distrust, excites le- 
crimination, and engenders a wai of laces 

India, gentlemen, is in your powei and at youi 
mercy , you may either give it a helping hand and laise 
it to youi political and enlightened condition, to your 
eternal glory or keep it down with the loot of the tyiant 
upon its neck to youi eternal shame I The choice is in 
your powei, and, as I am happy to believe that, true to 
English natuie, the first couise is chosen, though not 
yet very eneigetically puisued, is it not very necessary, 
for men of weight oi influence, not to say or do any- 
thing to mai this great and good woik ’ 

Abuse fiom peisons like Mi Landon of Bioaoh, oi 
Ml defines of the East Indian Association, natives caie 
not foi The natives know the men and then motives , 
but disinteiested gentlemen of weight and authority 
ought to pondei well upon then lasponsibilities I do 
not mean to say that you should not point out to the 
natives of India then leal faults and shoitcomings — in 
fact, you cannot do a better act of fiiendship , but point- 
ing out leal faults is different from traducing indisciimi- 
nately I ma> demand, in the woids of Iloiace Wilson, 
“ Let.whatevei they urge be uiged in chanty ” 

In my lemarks about the geneial moial chaiacter 
of the Parsees and Hindus, I do not mean tc be undei- 
stood that they are models of peifection , they have no 
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doubt then fan shaie of black sheep also, and then 
faults aiismg fiom centuries of foieign rule and moie 
01 less oppression , but ludging fiom the experience ot 
some pastyeais, theie is every hope of the faults being 
collected by education 

The mteicouise between the Europeans and native 
is not, except in few instances, of that fiankness and 
conbdence which alone can enable them to judge of each 
other lightly Coupled with this, they very often mis- 
undeistand each other , and the Englishman, generally 
being an educated man, judges of eveiy native by the 
high standard of his own enlightenment and civilisation 
Tlie lesult is often anything but a light conclusion, and 
hasty geneialisation Bveiy wrong act of the native is 
at once condemned as innate m the native , similai acts 
of Europeans are of course only individual delinquencies, 
or capable of explanation 1 

There is nothing stiange in the natives feeling shy 
and misunderstanding the ruleis The other day the 
Welsh farmers did not fall up Government letuins about 
cattle, after deliberation, on the ground that Govern- 
ment wanted to tax cattle 

There is no doubt that owing to a colder and more 
bracing climate, the enioyment of free institutions foi 
centuries, the advantages of high educational establish- 
ments and high moral culture, fiee public opinion, and 
the advancement in material prosperity and mode of life 
by the discoveries of physical science and mineial 
resources, the modern Englishman is, in his physical and 
mental development, in his pluck and public spirit, in 
literature, science and arts, supeiior to the modern 
Hindu ground down and depressed as he is by centuries 
of foreign rule and oppression, and possessing less 
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advantages of climate and food foi personal vigoui But 
the veiy fact that the Hindu hasnndei all snob unfortu- 
nate cucumstances preserved his character foi morality 
and virtue, foi high commercial integiity, foi his bravery 
and mihtaiy aptitude, and that he has at one time 
produced his last ancient loie shows that there is no 
want of capacity, and that, undei the influence of 
Biitish Eule lightly administered, and reinvigoiated by 
modern western civilization, he may once moie regain 
his foinier high position among mankind 

At present he has not yet fully lecoveied from the 
staggering blow of the most extraoidinaiy revolution by 
which a small nation in the fai west has become a ruler 
of hib vast country He does not yet quite understand 
his new luleis He is only just beginning to see dimly 
that after all he has perhaps some reason to congratulate 
himself for the change The highei classes, the ruleis 
now displaced oi still lornaining, aie in a bewildering 
state of mind They lying piostrate, with all then 
eneigies fled, and smarting at then fallen condition, 
cannot be naturally expected to leconcile themselves 
suddenly to the loss of then powei, and to find them- 
selves, onco lulers of millions, now of less impoitanco 
than an oidinary English official, and sometimes tieated 
with injustice or indiffeience The revolution in all its 
aspects, militaiy, political, social, oi intellectual, is so 
extraordinary and unparalleled in the history of man- 
kind, that it cannot but he a work of time hefoie a 
people, numbeiing two bundled millions, though now’ a 
fallen, but once a highly civilised nation, can he recon- 
ciled and assimilated to the new order of things Under 
these cucumstances, coupled with some unfortunate 
social bairiers between the rulers and the ruled, the 
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igaoiance of each other’s language, and the little interest 
shown by Englishmen, the Englishman and the native of 
India aie still at a wide distance fiom each other, and 
know therefoie little of each other’s true merits and 
faults The time, however, I hope will come, when, as 
some who have taken a real interest m the people have 
already done, the Enghsh people wrll with better know- 
ledge think well of the natives of India It will be the 
fault of the rulers themselves if they do not find the 
Hindus a loyal and a grateful people, and capable of the 
highest degree of civilisation Even Abool Eazul, the 
minister of the greatest Mahommedan ruler of India, has 
borne high testimony for them. Unfortunately, the 
mischief of distance between the Englishman and natives 
IS aggravated by the conduct of a class of Englishmen 
in India, who. either from interested motives or from 
pride of superiority, always run down the natives, and 
keep up an ill-feeling between the races Sometimes 
some Enghsh gentlemen claim ten or twenty years’ 
experience who have hardly been on intimate terms, or 
have familiarly conversed, with as manj natives, or have 
hardly learnt to speak as many sentences in the language 
■of the natives as the number of years they claim ex- 
peiience for , and such gentlemen constitute themselves 
the infallible judges of the character of the people Per- 
haps, a paialled to this to some extent is to be found in 
the accounts about Englishmen themselves given by 
European foreigners When Englishmen are incorrectly 
described for those foreigners, they of course open their 
whole artillery of ridicule upon such ignorance, and yet 
it does not always occur to them that in their judgment 
on natives of India, with less mutual acquaintance, they 
may be as much, if not more, egiegiously mistaken 
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There are several pecnhai difficulties la India in the 
way of rapid progress Education peiineates the mass 
veiy slowly on account of many different languages . the 
efloits of the educated to improve then countryman 
lemam confined within small limits, while in this country 
an idea in the Times is known ovei the whole length 
and bieadth of the land within twenty-four horns, and 
the whole nation can act as a man 

The natives are sometimes chaiged with want of 
moial courage We have only to look at the difference 
of treatment by the Bombay Government between a 
native and an English ludge — 1 mean Mr. Manockjee 
Cuisetjee and Mr. Anstey — and one mav ask what result 
can be expected from such oncumstiinces 

However, though such unfoitunate circumstances 
do now and then occur, the educated aie beginning to 
learn that the rights of intellect and justice aie the same 
for all, and that, though often snubbed and discouraged, 
they may rely upon the ultimate ti lumph of truth and 
lustice 

Lastly, I think Mr Oiawfuid’s treatment of tins 
important subject xs one-sided, and not judicial and 
scientific The paper piofesse^. to draw a conclusion 
fiom certain facts, but to me it seems the facts aie select- 
ed for, and adapted to, a foregone conclusion All 
explanatory causes of difference are made light of and 
thrown into the background, and all tending to prove the 
conclusion brought most forcibly into the foregiound 
The whole reasoning is that, because there is a diversity 
in the intellectual, moral and physical chaiactei of van 
ous nations, they must therefore have separate oiigms, 
but the premises do not warrant the coiiclusiou , more- 
over, there are several assumptions which aia not correct 
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In one place, a coinpai.i&on is made between diifei- 
ent countiies, and it is assumed that the gieater the 
natuial lesources, the gi eater must be the development , 
while a most important feature in human nature, — 
“ necessity the mother of invention,” — greater difficul- 
ties oompalhng gieater exertions, and calling forth the 
exeicise of higher powers, and the bracing effeota of 
colder climates, aie ignored In one place, the Phoeni- 
cians, Jews, and Mamelukes are taken over to the 
Emopaan side as they seem to disturb the argument 

Ml. Crawfuid alludes to the bad government in 
Asia as then own creation, as if bad governments had 
navei existed in Europe, and no European kingdoms or 
empires had to thank bad goverments and degeneracy 
for their fall/ 

One principal objection to Mi. Orawfuid’s papei is 
an unfair camparison between the old Asiatic civilisation 
and the modern Buiopean civilisation, with all the 
impetus given to its material advancement by the 
discoveries of physical science, both m the arts of war 
and peace The ancient civilisation of both continents 
may be a legitimate subject of comparison The Asiatics 
after their fall from the first civilisation, had not new 
blood and vigoui brought to them The Goths and other 
wild tribes, mainly derived from Asiatic races, perma- 
nently settled m and bi ought now vigour to Europe, and 
created a new civilisation m it with the advantages of 
gioundwoik of the old civilisation It would be mteiest- 
ing to make a Jair compaiison between the old civilisa- 

* In the mnoteenth century, and m the very heart of 
Europe, a king claims “ divine right ” and a minister sets all 
law and justice at defiance Poland and the Duchies are a 
strange comiaentarj upon the political justice of Europe 
Has not Italy till vary lately groaned under bad goveininents V 
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tions of the tv» o contments and between the modem con- 
dition of the people among whose ancestois the old 
cmlisations pievailed But to compaie a hand aimed 
with an Aimstrong gun with an unaimed one and thence 
to diaw the conclusion of supeiioi stiangth and wailike 
spuit of the foiinei, may be complacent, but does not 
appear to me to he fan 

Differences in the conditions of nations and then 
various peouliaiities, aiibing fiom differences of political, 
physical, and social circumstances, and these circum- 
stances reacting upon each othei, leguire careful study 
and due allowance liefoie attributing any share to innate 
difference 

I do nob mean to undeitake heie the solution of the 
most difficult problem of the unity or pluiality of races, 
or of maintaining oi denying what may legitimately 
follow from Mi Giawfmd’s conclusions, that there are as 
many distinct laoes u ith distinct oigins as theie aie coun- 
tries or even provinces with peculiauties of their own I 
leave to ethnologists to sa> whether the present philologi- 
cal and physical researches which Mr Ciawfurd has 
altogether ignored, and other ethonological inquiries, lead 
to the conclusion of the unity or plurality of races, or 
whether more light is still necessaiy upon tlie subject 

f shall only make a few remaiks suggested by the 
papei The races of Euiope present a laige variety m 
than size, fiom the Efighlandeis to the Laps The 
Asiatic races have then Afghans, of the large si/e, and 
other races of different si/es Herodotus writes * 
“ For, m boldness and w'ailike spurt the Persians were 
not a whit in fell 01 to the Gieels ” m another place he 


• Vol IV , p 354 
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sajs ^ “And in the mid liattle, when the J’eisiauM 
themselves and the Saoffl had place, the barbaiians weie 
Mcfcouous, and bioke and pursued the Greeks in the 
iniiei countiy ” In the comparibon between the Greeks 
and ■Peisians, Heiodotus accounts foi the infeuoiity of 
the lattei in dihciency of discipline and arms only. 

Eawhnson, in his Five Momi chics, judges from 
the sculptuies that the ancient Arjan race is a noble 
variety of the human species — tall, graceful, and stately , 
phrsiognomy handsome and somewhat resembling the 
Gieek , and that on the authority of Xenophon and 
Plutarch the Median and Tiomeri Persians were re- 
markable for their stature and beauty Palgrave calls 
the Arabs of inhabited lands and organised governments 
one of the noblest races on earth i A large portion of 
the Sikhs and Afghans, and large numbers of Brah- 
mans in Central India, have fan complexions and fine 
features 

We must not also forget, in comparisons of natrons, 
the part which accident, or commonly called luck, plays 
We know what part storms pla>ed in the defeat of the 
navy of Xerxes and of the armada of the Spaniards ] 
The European lives m a colder and bracing climate I 
do not suppose the innate ph>,sical elraractei of any 
European race will enable it to preserve its vigour and 
strength intact on the plain;, of India for a long time 

• Vol in , p 40.) I Vol 1 , p 24. 

% Xow, a single law sometimes fives the character of a 
natian for a time for good oi evil \\ hat extiaordinity changes 
hu\e been wrought since the recognition of free bade by 
this nation ! I do not suppose Mr Oianfmd means the 
English of the past goneiation were .i diffeient race, because 
the\ were protectionists less tolerant, and m seieial othec 
respects difterent from the present generation. 
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The European, bays Mi Ciawfurd, enjoys walking, the 
Asiatic prefers sitting The Asiatic, when here, enioj s 
walking as much as any European can do, foi he must 
walk in this climate to pieseive his health The Bmo- 
pean in India, after the fatigue and heat of the day, 
often prefers sitting m a cool breeze With the Euio- 
pean dress, and m this climate, sitting with his logs 
tucked up under him, becomes, irksome to the Asiatic 
also. The rigidity of the muscle of the European is 
much modified in India I suppose it is a well-known 
fact to ethnologists that animals are capable of acquii- 
ing a large variety of phjsical characters m di&eieut 
climates, though oiiginally of the same stock. Mr 
Ciawfuid's statement, that the Jews of Asia are sub- 
stantially Persian among Persians, Arab among Aialjs, 
and difficult to distinguish fiom Hindus among Hindus, 
and that then social .rdvaneement in Europe is with the 
people of the commuiutN among which they dwell, tends 
lather against his theory, showing that eibeinal ciicum- 
■stances have modihad the chaiaotei of a people vitliin 
histone times 

In esttmatmg tlio chaiactei of a people, we must not 
foiget that sometimes single events have given a peculiar 
diiection to then chaiactei and history Had it not 
been foi taxed tea, we do not know whether there iiould 
have bean a United States now Had the confederates 
been victorious, what would have been the future history 
of the United States and ot Slavery ? Had Britain been 
connected with the Continent of Bui ope, it is probable 
(that it riiighb have had a different history, either a large 
pluropean empire, or a piormee of some other What 
■change was wrought in the character of the Biitons 
'When they complained “ The Piets drive ns to the sea, 
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and the sea diives us bo the Piets Was that cliange 
in character, the lesult of e'cterual influence of the 
Eoman civilisation and Government oi not ’ 

The one-sided and partial tieatment of the subject 
by Ml Ciawfmd is best illustiated by the companion 
made between Greece and the island of Java The wide 
difference between the climate and products of the two 
countries is admitted, but the legitimate conclusion of its 
effects in stimulating or checking exertion are ignored , 
the rest of the eompaiison ought as well not have been 
made 

The Guzerati-speaking Hindus are eminently com- 
meioial, and carry on the most extensive foieign oom- 
meice, while just on the othei side of the Ghauts and 
in Ooncan the Martha speaking Hindus aie quite un- 
commercial, except so fai as some inland trade iis 
concerned. Whethei these may be consideied as two 
distinct races by Mi Ciawfurd oi not I cannot say, 
hut there is this maibed difference in their ohaiactai, 
aiisiug, to a great extent, from local and liistoiical 
ciicumstancas, the Guveiat people liaving commeicial 
connections with Aiabia and the West fiom ancient 
times 

Again, in Western India there is even now a 
maiked difference in the educational, and therefore 
intellectual condition of the Mahomodans and Hindus of 
Coucan , though thay have the same physiognomy, 
speak the same language, and, in fact, aie oiiginally the 
same people, there aie not halt a dozen of these 
Mahomedans attondmg the English seminaries, while 
the Hindus swarm in numheis Should this state of 
things continue foi some length of time, the difference 
in the characters of these two portions will be so great 
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that, aoooi’ding to Mr Ciawfuid’s fcjjeoiy, I suppose 
they will have to be put down as two distinct laces 
I wish I had more time to examine mote fully the 
several points I have touched upon, and also to examine 
a few more statements of Mi. Ctawfurd’s papei, 
especially about Hindu astionomy, music, and aichitec- 
ture and Chinese litoratuie and character The ethno- 
logist should study man in all his bearings, and make 
due allowances for every cause of distuibanee. Mr. 
Giawfurd's conclusion may be tight or wrong, but, with 
eveiy deference to him, all I wish to submit to the 
Society is that the evidence produced is not only not 
bufhoient but defective m itself, inasmuch as it is supei- 
hcial, and several statements ate not auite correct. 

I have not made these remarks for the pleasure of 
objecting, or simply for the sake of defending the 
Asiatics , truth cannot be gamed, and I hope I shall be 
the last person to deny it wheieyoi it is proved to exist, 
no mattei m howsoever unpleasant a form The sole 
business of science, as I undei stand it, is to seek the 
truth and to hail it wherevei it is found, and not to 
bend and adapt facts to a foiegone conclusion 
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SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF ON INDIA. 


I offer some observations on Sir Grant Duff’s reply 
to Ml Samuel Smith, M. P, in this Review I do so 
not with the object of defending Mr Smith He is 
well able to take caie of himself- But of the subjects 
■with which Six Grant Duff has dealt, there are some of 
the most vital impoitanoe to India, and I desire to 
discuss them. 

I have nevei felt more disappointed and grieved 
with any writings by an Englishman than with the two 
cuticles by Sir Grant Duff — a gentleman who has 
occupied the high positions of Under-Seovetary of State 
for India and Governor of Madras. Whether I look to 
the superficiality and levity of his treatment of questions 
of seuous and melancholy importance to India, or to 
the literary smartness of offhand reply which he so 
■often employs in the place of argument, or to the mere 
sensational assertions which he puts forward as proofs, 
1 cannot but feel that both the manner and matter of 
the two articles aie in many parts, unworthy of a 
gentleman of Sir Grant Duff’s position and expected 
knowledge But what is particularly more regrettable 
IS his attitude towards the educated classes, and the 
sneers he has levelled against higher education itself 
If there is one thing more than another for which the 
Indian people are peculiarly and deeply grateful to the 
Britihli nation, and which is one of the chief reasons of 
* Contempoiai V HeMew, August, J887 
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their attachment and loyalty to Biitish Eule, it is the 
blessing of education which Britain has bestowed oa 
India Biitain has every leason to be proud of, and 
to be satisfied with, the leaults, for it is the educated 
classes who lealisa and appreciate most of the benehcenco 
and good intentions of the Biitish nation , and by the 
meieasing influence which they are now undoubtedly, 
exercising ovei the people, they aie the powaiful chain 
by which India is becoming move and more fiimly linked 
with Biitain This education has produced its natuial 
effects, in promoting civilisation and independence of 
character— a result of which a true Briton should not be 
ashamed and should regaid as his peculiar glory But 
it wmuld appeal that this independence of character and 
the flee criticism passed by the educated classes on Sii 
Grant Duff’s acts base vuffled his composuie He has 
allowed his feelings to get the hettei of bis judgment I 
shall have to say a few woids on this subject hereaftei 
Rii Grant Duff asks the English tourists, who go to 
India " foi the jiuipose of enlightening their countv ymon 
when they come home ” — “ Is it too much to ask that 
these last should take the pains to ariive at an accmate 
knowledge of facts befoie they give then conclusions to 
the woild ’’ ” hlai- I ask the same question of Sii Giant 
Duff himself ? Is it too much to ask him, who has 
occupied high and lesponsihle positions, that he, as far 
more liound to do so, should take the pains to ariive at 
an accuiate knowledge of facts before he gives bis con- 
clusions to the world ’ Gaieless or mistaken utterances 
of men of his position, by misleading the British pulilic, 
do immeasuialile harm, lioth to England and India 

Of the few matteis which I intend to discuss thsie is 
one — the most irapoi tant — upon which all other questioiig 
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hmge. Tha coirecfc solution of this fundamental problem 
■will help all other Indian pioblems to settle themselves 
under the oidmaxy cuiient discussions of eveiy day 
Bafoie pioceeding, howevei, with this fundamental ques- 
tion, it IS necossaiy to make one oi two preliminary 
remarks to clear away some misapprehensions which 
often confuse and complicate the discussion of Indian 
subjects 

Thera are three parties concerned — ■(!) The Butish 
nation, (2) those authorities to -whom the Goveinmeot 
of India is entrusted by the British nation, and (3) the 
Natives of British India 

Now, I have no complaint whatever against the 
Biitish nation or Biitish Buie On the contaiy, we have 
eveiy reason to be thankful that of all tlie nations m the 
woild it has bean oui good foituno to be placed under 
the British nation — a nation noble and gieat in its in- 
stmcts , among the most advanced, if not the most 
advanced, in civilization foremost in the advancement 
of humanity in all its vaiied wants and circumstances , 
the source and fountainhead of true libeity aud of politi- 
cal progi ess in the world, lu short, a nation in which 
all that IS ]ust, generous and tiuly free is most happily 
combined. 

The British nation has done its part nobly, has laid 
down, and pledged itself before God and the world to a 
policy of justice and generosity to-waids India, in which 
nothing is left to be desired That pohcy is complete and 
worthy of its gieat and glorious past and present No, 
we Indians have no complaint against the Biitish nation 
or British Eule We hare eveiythmg fiom them to be 
grateful for It i^ against its servants, to whom it has- 
entrusted our destmies, that wa have something of which 
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to complain Or rather, it is against tho system which 
has been adopted by its servants, and which subverts the 
avowed and pledged policy of the British nation, that 
wa complain, and against which I appeal to the Biitish 
people 

Eeverting to the few important aiatteis which I 
desiiQ to discuss, the fiist gieat question is — What u 
Britain’s policy towards India ' Sii Grant Duff says 
“ Of two things one eithei we mean to stay in India 
and make the best of the country — ’directly for its own 
advantage, indueotly foi that of ourselves and of man- 
kind at large, or we do not ” Again, he says “ The 
problem is how best to manage foi its interest, our own 
rateiest, and the inteiest of the woild ” Now, 

if anybody ought to know, Su Giant Duff ought, that 
tins very problem, e’cactly as he puts it and foi the pur- 
poses he mentions, has been completely and exhaustively 
debated, decided upon, and the decision pledged in tho 
most deliberate manner, in an Act of Pailimament moio 
^than fifty years, ago, and again most solemnly and 
saoredlv pledged more than twenty-five years ago Sir 
Grant Duff either forgets or ignores those great events 
Let us see, then, what this policy is At a time when 
the Indians were m then educational and political in- 
fancy, when they did not and could not understand 
what their pohtioal condition then was or was to be in 
the future, when they had not uttered, as far as I 
know, any complaints, nor demanded any rights or am 
definite pohcy towards themselves, the British nation ot 
their own accord and pleasuie, merely fiom their own 
sense of their duty towards the millions of India and to 
the world, deliberately declared before the world what 
their pohcy should be towards the people of India Nor 
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ili(] fcheButisih people do tliis m any ignoiance or want of 
toiethouglifc oi wifcboufc the consideration of all possible 
con-'Oiiuenees of thoii action Never was there a debate 
Ml Ijoth Houses of Pailiament more complete and oleai, 
luoiQ eshcrustive, moie deliberately looked at fiom all 
points of view, and more calculated for the development 
of stabOAiranlike policy and piiictical good sense The 
most crucial point of view— that of political danger or of 
even the possible loss of India to Biitam — was faced 
with tiue English manliness , and the Butish nation, 
thiough their Parliament, then settled, adopted, and 
proclaimed to the world what their policy was to be — 
VI . , the policy of justice and of the advancement of 
humanity 

I can give lieia only a veiy few evtracts from that 
famous debate of more than half a century ago — a debate 
leflecting the highest glory on the British name. 

Sir Eohert Peel sard — 

•‘Sme I am at leist that wa must appioaoh tlia oonaideta 
tion of it with ft deep feeling, w ith a ationg sense of the res 
ponsibihty we shall incur, with ti stiong sense of the moral 
oljligatioii which imposes it .upon us .vs a duty to promote the 
impiovemont of the countn .iiid the wel tine and wellbeing 
of its inhabitants, so tar .vs we c.m consistently with the safety 
and security of our dominion .ind the obligations by which we 
may be bound . ” 

The iilaiauess of Lansdowne, m the House of Lords, 
said — ’ 

‘ Ihit be should bo taking a veiy nanow view of this 
question and one utteily in,idoqaate to the great impoitauce 
of the subject, which involved in it the happiness or misery of 
one bundled millions of human beings, weie he not to eall the 
attention of then Loidahips to the beaimg which this question 
ind to the influence which this ariangemont must exercise up 
on the futme distimes of that vast moss of people He w.is 
sure that their Lordships would feel, as he indeed felt, that 
thou only justification before God andPiovidenoefor the great 
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and ■anpreoedented dominion which thej exeicised in India 
was in the happiness which they communicated to the subjects 
undo! than lule, and m proving to the world at laige, and to 
the inhabitants o£ Hindoostin, that the inheritance of Akb.vi 
ftha wisest and moat beneficent of Mahomadan princes) had 
not fallen into unwoithy oi degenciate hands ” His 

liordship, aftei announcing the policy intended to be adopted, 
concluded “ He was conhdent that the strength of the Uoi 
ornment would be increased by the happiiness of the people 
over whom it piesided, and hi the attachment of those nations 

Loid Macauldj’s speacli is woifchy of him, and of 
the gieat nation to %\hich he belonged I haveeveiy 
temptation to quote the whole of it, but space foihids 
He calls the piopo&ed policy “ that wise, that benevolent, 
that noble clause, ” and he adds — 

“ I must say that, to the last da\ of my life, I shall bo 
proud of having been one of those who assisted in the framing 
of the Bill oontaiQS that clause . Gtoieinments, liko men, 
may buy existence too deal ' ihoptor iit.vm iivendi perdeie 
causes ’is a despicable policy eithei in indiiidnals oi States 
In the present case such a policy would be not only despicable 
but absuid . . To the great trading nation, to the gieot 

manufaotuimg nation, no piogreas which any portion of the 
human race can make in knowledge, in taste for the comeni 
enoes of life, or in the wealth Ly which those conyemences ire 
produced, can be a mattei of mdiUereuce To tiade with 
civilised men is infinitely uioie piofitable than to goiein 
savages That would indeed be a doting wisdom, which, in 
ordei that India might lemain i dependency, would niike it ,i 
useless and costly dependency— which would keep a hundred 
millions of men fiom being oui customers in oidei that they 
might continue to be oai slaves It was, asBetniei tells us, 
the practice of the misciable tyiants v'hom he found m India, 
when they dieaded the capacity and spint of some distinguish 
ed subject, and yet could not venture to murdei him, to ad 
ministei to him a daily dose of the pou' ta, a pieparation of 
opium, the effect of which was in a few months to destiov all 
the bodily and mental powuis of the wietch who was drugged 
with it, and to turn him into .i helpless idiot The detest- 
able artifice, more hoiiifale than assassination itself, was 
worthy of those who employed it. It is no model foi 
the English nation. I\'e shall ne\ei consent to admini=tor 
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the pousfca to a whole colnQiUnlt^, to stupify and para 
!yse a great people whom God has committed to oui 
charge, for the wretched purpose of lendeimg them more 
amenihle to oui eontiol. . I have no teais The path 
of dutj la plain befoie us , and it 13 also the path of wisdom, of 
national pioapeiity, of national honoui . , . Tohaiafound 
1 great people sunk m the lowest depths of misery and super 
stition, to have so ruled them as to have made them desiious 
and capable of all the privileges of cituens, would indeed be a 
title to glory— all oui own The sceptre may pass away from 
ub. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms 
But there are triumphs which aie followed by no reverses 
There is an empue exempt fioin all natural causes of decay 
Those tiinmphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over bar 
barisni , that empire is the imperishable empire of oui aits 
and OUI morals, our literature and our law ” 

Now, what was is that was so clelibeiafcely decided 
upon — that which was to piomofce the welfare and well- 
being of the millions of India, involve their happiness 01 
miseiy, and influence then future destiny , that which 
was to be the only justification before God and Provi- 
dence for the dominion over India , that which was to 
mciease the stiength of the Government and secuie the 
attachment of the nation to it . and that which was wise, 
benevolent and noble, most piofitable to English trade 
and manufactuie, the plain path of duty, wisdom, 
national piospeiity and national honoui, and calculated 
toiaisea people sunk m the lowest depths of miseiy 
and superstition to piospeiity and civilisation '' It was 
this “noble ” clause m the Act of 1833, worthy of the 
British chaiactei for justice, generosity and humanity 
“ That no Native of the said teintoiies, nor any 
natuial-boin subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of biith, 
descent, 01 any of them, he disabled from holding 
any place, office 01 employment under the said Company 
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I now ask the first question. Is this dehheiately 
■daclaied policy honestly promised, and is it intended by 
the British nation to be honestly and honourably ful- 
filled , or IS it a he and a delusion, meant only to deceive 
India and the world '> This is the first oleai issue. 

It must be remembeied, as 1 have already said, that 
this wise and noble pledge was given at a time when the 
Indians had not asked foi it It was of Britain’s own 
will and accoid, of her own sense of duty towaids a 
great people whom Providence had entrusted to her 
care, that she dehbeiated and gave the pledge The 
pledge was given with giace and unasked, and was 
therefore the more valuable and more to Britain’s 
credit and lenown But the authoiities to whom the 
performance of this pledge was entrusted by the British 
nation did not do then duty, and left the pledge a dead 
letter Then came a time of tiouble, and Britain 
tiiumphed over the Mutiny But what did she do m that 
moment of tuumph’’ Did she letiact the old, gi eat 
and noble pledge Did she say, “ You have proved 
unworthy of rt, and 1 withdraw it " No' True to her 
instincts of lustioe, she once more and still more empha- 
tically and solemnly proclaimed to the world the same 
pledge, even in greater completeness and ui every form 
By the mouth of onr great Sovereign did she once more 
give her pledge, calling God to witness and seal it and 
bestow His blessing thereon and this did the giaoioos 
Proclamation of 1858 proclaim to the world — 

“ We hold oaiseUes bound to the Natives of our Indian 
teiritoiy by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
om other subjects , and those obligations, by tbe blessing of 
Almighty God, ne shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfal 

“And it IS out further will tjiat, so fu as may be, 
oiu subjects of whatever lace oi cieed, be freely and impai- 
itially admitted to offices in om seivice, the duties of which 
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thev may be qualified by their education, ability, and inSegiity 
duly to discharge 

"In then piospeiity will be oui btiength, in than 
loiitentmeot our security, and m then giatitude oui beat 
if wall! And may the God of all power giant to us and to 
those in authority uudei us stiength to carry out these 
niu wishes loi the good ot’oui people ” 

Can pledges moie sacied, moie claai, and moie 
lundiug befoie God and man be given > 

I asked this second question Aie these pledges 
honest promises of the Biitish Soveteign and nation, to 
be faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled, oi are they 
only so many lies and delusions 1 can and do expect 
hut one reply that these sacied piomises were made 
honestly, and honourably fulfilled The uhola Indiau 
problem hangs upon these gieat pledges, upon which the 
blessings and help of God aie invoked It would be an 
insult and an injustice to the Butish nation, quite 
uiipaidonable m me — with my peisonal knowledge of 
the Biitish people foi moie than thiity yeais — if I foi 
a moment entei tamed the shadow of 'a doubt with regard 
to the honesty of these pledges 

The thud question is — whethei these pledges have 
lieen faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled The whole 
position of India is this If these solemn pledges be 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled, India will have 
nothing moie to desiie Had these pledges been fulfilled, 
what a diffeient tale of congiatulation should we have 
had to tell to-day of the prospeiity and advancement of 
India and of great benefits to and blessings upon England 
But it is useless to mouin ovei the past The futuie is 
still before us 

I appeal to the British nation that these sacied and 
solemn promises should be hereaftei faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfilled This will satisfy all oui wants. 
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This will realize all the various conseauences, benefits 
and blessings which the Statesmen of 1831 have foretold, 
to England’s eternal gloiy, and to the benefit of England, 
India and the world The non-fulfilment of these pledges 
has been taed for half a century, and poverty and 
degradation are still the lot of India Let us have, I 
appeal, for half a century the conscientious fulfilment of 
these pledges, and no man can hesitate to foretell, as the 
great Statesmen of 1833 foretold, that India will rise in 
prosperity and civilization, that “ the strength of the 
Government would be incioasad by the happiness of the 
people over whom it presided, and by the attachment of 
those nations to it ” As long as fair trial is not given to 
these pledges it is idle, and adding insult to injury, to 
decide anything or to seek any excuses against us and 
against the fulfilment of the pledges 

If this appeal is granted, if the British nation says 
that its honest promises must be honestly fulfilled, every 
ot'^ier Indian question will find its natural and easy solu- 
tion If, on the othei hand, this appeal shall go in vam — 
which I can neve) believe will be the case— the present 
unnatural system of the non-fulfilment of the great 
policy of 1833 and 1858 will be an obstacle and a com- 
plete prevention of the right and just solution of any 
other Indian question whatevei Erom the seed of in- 
justice no fruit of justice can ever be produced Thistles 
will never yield grapes 

I now come to the second important question — the 
present material condition of India as the natural result 
of the non-fulfilment of the great pledges Mr Samuel 
Smith bad remarked that there was among the well- 
educated Natives “ a widespread belief that India is get- 
ting poorer and less happier," and he has subsequently 
24—37 
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expiessed his own impressions “ The fiist and deepest 
impiession made upon me by this second visit to India 
IS a heightened sense of the poverty of the country ” 
Now, to such a aerious mattei, what is Sir Giant Duff’s 
leply ^ First, a sneei at the educated classes and at 
highei education itself Next, he gives a long extiact 
fiom an address of the local leception committee of the 
town of Bezwada, in which, says the addiess, by means 
of an anient, “ at one stroke the mouths of a hungry 
and dying people have been filled with biead, and the 
coffers of the Government with money ’’ Now, can levity 
and unkmdness go any further ? This is the lepIy 
that a great functionaiy gives to Mi Smith’s serious 
charge about the poverty of India What can the glow- 
ing, long extract from the addiess of the committee of 
Bezwada mean, if Sii Giant Duff did not thereby intend 
to lead the British public into the belief that, because the 
small town of Bezwada had acknowledged a good thing 
done foi it, theretoie in all India all was happy and 
prospering? However, Sir Grant Duff could not help 
reverting, after a while, to the subject a little more 
seriously, and admitting that “ there is in many parts of 
India frightful poverty ” What, then, becomes of the 
glowing extract from the Bezwada address, and how was 
that a reply to Mr Smith's charge’ Howevei, even 
after making the admission of the “ fiightful poverty in 
many parts of Indra,” he disposses off-hand of Ahe grave 
matter — remarking that other people in other countries 
are also poor, as if that were a justification of “ the 
frightful poverty m many parts of India," under a rule 
like that of the British, and conducted by a service the 
most highly praised and the most highly paid in the 
world. Sir Grant Duff, with a cruel levity, only asks 
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two or three questions, without any proof of his assump- 
tions and without any attention to the citcurastanoes of 
the compaiisons, and at once falls foul of the educated 
classes, as if theieby he gave a complete leply to the 
complaint about the poveity Now, these are the three 
questions he puts — “ The question woith answering is 
Do the Indian masses obtain, one year with another, a 
larger or smallei amount of material well being than the 
peasantry of Westein Europe ?” and he answers himself 
" Speaking of the huge province of Madias, which I, of 
course, know best — and I have visited eveiy district in 
It— I think they do ” They “ do ” what ’ Do they 
obtain a larger oi smallei amount His second question 
is " But IS there not the same, and even woise, in oui 
own count! y And lastly, be bungs down his clincher 
thus — “As to our system ‘ draining the country of its 
wealth,’ if that be the case, how is it visibly increasing 
in wealth And he gives no proof of that increased 
wealth Thus, then, does Sii Grant Duff settle the 
most senous questions connected with India First, 
a sneer at educated men and higher education, then 
the frivolous argument about the town ofBezwada, and 
afterwards thiee off-hand questions and asseitions 
without any proof In this way does a former Under- 
secretary of State for India, and only lately a ruler 
of thiity millions of people, infoim and instruct the 
Bnbish public on the most burning Indian questions 
We may now, however, see what Sir Grant Duff’s above 
three questions mean, and what they ate worth, and 
hov? wrong and baseless his assertions aie 

Foitunately, M) Giant Duff has already replied to 
Sa Grant Duff We are treated by Sii Giant Dufif to 
a long extract from brs Budget speech of 1873 He 
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might have as well favoured us, to better puipose, with 
an extiact oi two from some of his other speeches In 
1870 Ml Grant Duff asks Sir Wilfied Lawson a remaik- 
able question dming the debate on Opium He asks 
" Would it be toleiable that to enfoice a view of morality 
which was not thens, which had nevei indeed been 
accepted by any large poition of the human race, we 
should giind an already pool population to the very dust 
with new taxation ? ” Gan a moie complete reply be 
given to Sir Giant’s present questions than this reply of 
Mr Giant Duff that the only margin that saves “an 
already pool population’’ /low being ground to the very 
dust 13 the few millions that aie obtained by poisoning 
a foreign country (China) 

Again If? Giant Duff supplies another complete 
leply to &'?? Giant Duff’s questions In his Budget 
speech of 1871, he thus depicts the poveity of India as 
oompaied with the condition of England — “ one of the 
countiies of Western Eiiiope ” and the “ our own coun- 
try " of his questions Just at that time I had, in a 
rough way, shown that the whole production or income 
of British India vvas about Es 20 (40s ) pel head per 
annum Of this Mr Giant Duff made the following use 
in 1871 He said " The position of the Indian finan- 
cier is altogether different from that of the English one 
Here you have a comparatively wealthy population, 
The income of tho United Kingdom has, I believe, been 
guessed at £800,000,000 pei annum The income of 
British India has been guessed at £300,000,000 per 
annum. That gives well on to £30 per annum as the 
income of every person of the United Kingdom, and only 
£2 per annum as the income ot every person in British 
India Even our comparative wealth will be looked 
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back upon by future ages as a state of semi-baibaiism 
But what are we to say of tbe state of India ’ How 
many generations must past, away before that country 
has arrived at even the comparative wealth of this ? ” 
But now Sir Giant Duff ignoies his own utteiances 
as to how utteily different the cases of England and 
India are Mi Giant Duff’s speeches having been re- 
ceived in India, Lord Mayo thus commented upon it and 
confiimed it — 

“ I admit the compaiatne poveity of thiscountiy, vs com- 
paied with inanj otboi countries of tbe same magnitude and 
impoitance, and I am convinced of the impolicy and injustice 
of imposing burdens upon this people which may be called 
either crushing oi oppiessive Mr Giant Dull m an able 
speech which he dcliveied the other day m the House of 
Commons, the lepoit of which aitived by the last mail, stated 
with truth that the position of oui finmce was wholly differ- 
ent from that of England ‘ In England ’ he stated, ‘ you have 
comparatively a wealthy popuUhon The uiconie of the 
United Kingdom has, I believe, been guessed at £800,000,000 
per annum , the luoome of Biitioh India has been guessed at 
£300,000,000 pel annum that goes well on to £10 per annum 
as tbe income of eveiy person in the United Kingdon and 
only per annum us the income of cveiy peisou in British 
India’ I believe that Mi Grant Duff had good grounds for 
the statement he made, and I wish to say, with reference to 
it, that we are perfectly cogn^ant of the lelative poverty of 
this oountiy as compared with Euiopean States ” 

Here, again, is another answer to Sir Grant Duff’s 
questions, by the late Einance Minister of India Major 
(Sir) E Baring, in proof of his assertion of “ the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the people” of British India, 
makes a compaiison not only with “ the Western coun- 
tries of Europe ” but with “ the poorest country in 
Europe ” After stating that the income of India was 
not more than Es 27 pei head, he said, in his Budget 
Speech of, 1882 ” In England, the aveiage income per 
bead of population was £33 per head , in Fiance it was 
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£33 , m Tuikey, which was the pooiest oountiy m 
Buiope, it was £4 pci head ” 

It will be seen, then, that M> Giant Duff and a 
higher authority than Szi Grant Duff have alieady fully 
answeied Su Giant Duff’s questions The only thing 
now remaining is whether Sii Giant Duff will undertake 
to piove that the income of British India has now 
become equal to that of the Western countries of 
Europe , and if so, let him give us his facts and figures 
to prove such a statement — not meie allusions to the 
prosperity of some small towns like Bezwada, or even 
to that of the Piosidency towns, but a complete estimate 
of the income of all British India, so as to compare it 
with that of England, France, or “Western countries 
of Europe ” 

I may say here a word or two about "the huge prov- 
ince of Madras, which, “ says Su Grant, “ I, of course, 
know best, and I have visited every district in it ’’ 
We may see now whether he has visited with his eyes 
open or shut I shall be glad if Su Grant Duff will 
give us figures to show that Madras to-day produces as 
much as the Western countries of Europe 

Sir George Campbell, in his paper on tenure of land 
m India, says, fiom an official Eeport of 1869, about the 
Madias Presidency, that “ the bulk of the people are 
paupers ” I have ]ust received an extract from a friend 
in India, Mr W E Eobertson, Agiicultuial Eeporter 
to the Government of Madias, who says of the agricul- 
tural labourer — 

" His condition is a diagioce to any oounky calling itself 
civilised In the best seasons the gross inoome of himself and 
hiB family does not exceed 3d per day throughout the yeai, and 
in a bad season their cueumstances are most deplorable. . . 
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I have seen something of Ireland, m which the condition of 
affjirs baais some lesemblance to those of this Counttv, but 
the condition of the agiioultuial population of Ireland is vastly 
superior to the condition of the siiniUi classes in this countiy ” 

There cannot be any doubt about the coiiactness of 
these views , foi, as a mattei of fact, as I have woiked 
out the figuies m my papei on “ The Poveity of India,’ 
the income of the Madias Piesidenoy in 18G8-69 was 
only about Es 18 pei head pei annum 

Such is the Madias Piesidency, which Sir Giant 
Duff has visited with his eyes apparently shut 

I shall now give a few statements about tha " e\- 
treme poverty " of Biitish India, by persons whose 
authority would be admitted by Sii Giant Duff as fai 
superioi to his own In 1864 Su John (afteiwaids Lord) 
Lawience, then Viceroy, said “ India is on the whole 
a veiy pooi countiy, the mass of the population en]oy 
only a scanty subsistence” And again, in 1373, he 
lepeated his opinion befoie tha Pmance Committee that 
the mass of the people weie so miseiably pool that 
they had baiely the means of subsistence It was as 
much as a man could do to feed his family, oi half-feed 
them, let alone spending money on what might be 
called luxuries oi conveniences In 1381 Dr (Su W ) 
Hnntei, the best official defender of the Biitish Indian 
Admmistiation, told tha British public that 40,000,000 
of the people of Bntish India “ go through life on in- 
sufficient food ” This IS an official admission, but I 
have no moial doubt that, it full enquiries weie made, 
twice forty millions or more would be found “ going 
through life on insufficient food and what wonder 
that the very touch of famine should destroy hundreds 
of thousands or millions Coming down at once to tha 
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latest times, Sii B Baling said, in his finance speech in 
1883 — 

“It has been calculated that the aveiage iucoldc per 
head of population in India is not moie than Its 27 a year , 
and, though I am not prepaied to pledge myself to the abbo 
lute accui.icy ot a cjlnilation of this goit, it is butficiently 
accuiatoto justify tl e conclusion that the Ux paying ooianiun 
ity IS exteediMilijimoi To deiive any veiy huge incieasa of 
levenue fiom so pool i population as this is cbvioualj' impos- 
sible, and if it weie possible ivonld be unjustifiable ’’ 

Again, in the conise of the debate he lepeated the 
statement about the income being Es 27 per head pei 
annum, and said in connection with salt revenue “ But 
he thought it was quite suflScient to show the extiems 
povcity of the muss of the people ” Then, after stating the 
income of some of the European countiies, os I have stat- 
ed them befoie, he proceeded “.He would ask honoui- 
able members to think what Es 27 per annum was to sup- 
port a person, and then he would ask whether a few anpas 
was nothing to such poor people ” I asked Sir E Baring 
to give me his calculations to check with mine, but he de- 
clined But it does not matter much, as even “ not more 
than Rs 27 ” is evUeme poveity of the mass of the people 
Later still the present Einance Minister, in his speech 
on the Income Tax, in Januaiy 1886, described the mass 
of the people as “men whose income at the best is 
barely sufficient to afford them the sustenance necessaiy 
to suppoit life, living, as they do, upon the baiesfc 
necessaiies of life ” 

Now, what are we to think of an English gentle- 
man who has occupied the high and important positions 
of an "Dnder-Secretaiy of State for India and Goveinoi 
of the thirty millions of Madras, and who professes to 
feel deep mteiest in the people of India, treating such 
grave matters as their “ extreme poverty " and “ scanty 
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subsistence ” with hght-heaitedness like this, and coolly 
telling them and the British public that the people of 
Bezwada weie gloiiouslj prospetous, and that there, at 
one stroke, the mouths of a hungiy and dying people 
have been filled with bread and the coffers of the Govern- 
ment with money 

I shall now give a few facts and figuies in coiine’uori 
with the condition of India, and with some of the other 
questions dealt with by Sir Grant Duff Fust, v ith le- 
gaid to the poverty to which Mi Samuel Smith lefeired 
Sir Grant Duff may lest assuied that I shall be only 
too thankful to him for any coriection of my figures by 
him 01 foi any bettei information I have no othei 
object than the truth 

In my paper on " The Poveitj of India " I have 
woiked out from official figuies that the total incomo of 
Biitish India is only Es 2U (40s, o,, at piesent e'.change, 
neaier jOi ) per head pei annum It must be lemem- 
bered that the mass of the people cannot get this avei- 
age of Es 20, as the uppei classes have a hiigei sbaie 
than the aveiage , also that this Es 20 pei bead includes 
the income or pioduce of foreign planteis or ptoduceis, in 
which the interest of the natives does not go fuithei than 
being mostly common labouieis at competitive wages. 
All the profits of such pioduce aie enjoyed by. and ear- 
ned away from the countiy by, the foieigneis Subse- 
quently, m my correspondence with the Secietaij of 
State for India in 1880, I placed before his loid&liip, in 
detailed calculations based upon official letuins, the 
income of the most favoured province of the Punjab and 
the cost of absolute necessaries of life there for a com- 
mon agriculture labourer The income is, at the outside, 
Es. 20 per head per annum, and the cost of living Es 34. 
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No wondei then that foity or eighty milliong oi more 
people of Eutish India should “ go through life on 
insufficient food ” My calculations, both in “ The Pover- 
ty of India ” and “ The Condition of India ” (the coi- 
lespondence with the Secretary of State), have not yet 
been shown by anybody to be wrong or requiring cor- 
rection I shall bo glad and thankful if Sir Giant Duff 
would give us his calculations and show us that the 
income of British India is anything like that of the 
■Western countries of Europe 

I give a statement of the income of the diffeient 
countries from Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics " — 


Gross eainings 
Countries pei inhibitant 


Eogliind £41 

Sootlund J2 

Ireland 16 

United Kingdom o'l 2 

Fiance 21 7 

Geiinrny . 18 7 

Kubs.a 9 9 

Anstiiv 16 3 

Italy 12 

&pam , Id 8 

Portugal 13 0 


Gloss earnings 
Oountiies periuhabhant 
Belgiuna . £22 1 

Holland 26 

Denuiaik 2S 2 

Sweeden and Norway 16 2 
Switzerland 16 

Greece 11 8 

Emope 18 

United States 27 2 

Canada 2b 0 

Australia 43 4 


The table is not official In his “ Piogiess of the 
World ” (1880), Mulhall gives — Scandinavia, £17 , South 
America, £6 , India, 42 What is then pool India’s 
whole income pei head^ Not as even much as the 
United Kingdom pays to its revenue only per head 
The United Kingdom pays' to levenue nearly 50s per 
head when wretched India’s whole income is 40s per 
head, oi rather, at the present exchange nearer 30s than 
40s Is this a result for an Englishman to boast about 
or to be satisfied with, after a century of British 
admimstiation The income of British India is only a 
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third of that of even tljp countrieg of South Ameiica ! 
Eveiy othei pait of the Biitish Empire is flourishing 
except wi etched India 

Su Giant Duff knows well that any poverty in the 
countiies of Western Euiope is not fiom want of wealth 
or income, but fiom unequal distribution But Butish 
India has her whole production oi income itself most 
wretched There is no wealth, and theiefoie the ques- 
tion of its light distiibution, oi of any compaiison with 
the countiies of Western Euiope oi with England is veiy 
fai off indeed Oeitainly a gentleman like Su Giant 
Duff ought to undeiband the immense diffetenco between 
the chaiacter of the conditions of the pooi masses of 
Butish India and of the pool of Western Euiope, the 
onestaiving from scantiness, the othei having plenty, 
but suffeiiug from some defect in its distribution Let 
the British Indian administiation tulfal its sacied pledges 
and allow plenty to be produced lu British India, and 
then will be the piopei time and occasion to compare 
the phenomena of the conditions of Western Euiope 
and British India The question at present is, why, 
under the management of the most highly paid sei vices 
in the world, India cannot produce as much even as the 
worst governed countiies of Euiope I do not mem to 
blame the individuals of the Indian services It is the 
policy, the pei version of the pledges, that is at the 
bottom of our misfortunes Let the Government of 
India only give us eveiv year properly made up statis- 
tical tables of the whole production or the income of 
the country, and we shall then know truly how India 
fares year after year, and we shall then see how the 
present system of administration is an obstacle to any 
material advancement of India Let us have actual 
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facts About the leal income of ladia, instead of caieless 
opinions like those m Sii Giant Duff’s two articles 

Instead of asking us to go so far as Western Euiope 
to compaie conditions so utteily different fiom each 
othei, Sii Giant Duff might have looked nearer home, 
and studied somewhat of the neighbouiing Native States, 
to institute some fair comparison under a ceitam simi- 
laiity of circumstances This point I shall have to refer 
to m the next article, when dealing with a cognate 
subject Sir Giant Duff says “ I maintain that no 
country on the face of the eaith is governed so cheaply 
m pioportion to its size, to its population and to the 
difficulties of government " Surely, Sii Giant Duff 
knows better than this Suiely, he knows that the 
pressure of a burden depends upon the capacity to bear 
it that an elephant may caiiy tons with ease, while a 
child would be crushed by a hundredweight Surely, 
he knows the veiy lust axiom of taxation — that it 
should be in piopoition to the means of the taxpayer 
Mulhall veiy properly says in his Dictionary “ The real 
incidence of all taxation is better shown by comparison 
with the people’s earnings ” Let us see facts Let us 
see whether the incidence in British India is not heavier 
than that of England itself The gross revenue of the 
United Kingdom in 1886 is £89,681,301 , the population 
in 1886 IS given as 36,707,418 The revenue per head 
will be 485 9rZ The gross revenue of British India in 
1885 IS (in £1 = ten rupees) £70,690,000, and population 
in 1881, 198.790,000— say roundly, m 1885, 200,000,000 
The revenue of the United Kingdom does not include 
lailway or irrigation eainings, I deduct, therefore, these 
from the British Indian revenue Deducting from 
£70,690,000, railway earnings £11,898,000, and irnga- 
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tion and navigation eainings £1,676,000, the balance 
of gross revenne is £57,116,000 -which taken foi 
200,000,000, gives 5s 8lff— say 5s 8ff — poi head Nom', 
the United Kingdom pays 48s 9d per head fiom an 
income of £35 2 pei head which makes the incidence oi 
pressuie of 6 02 pei cent of the income Biitish India 
pays 5s Bd out of an income of '*^0s , which makes the 
incidence oi piessuie of 14 3 percent of the income 
Thus, while the United Kingdom pays foi its. gioss 
revenue only 6 92 per cent out of its rich income of 
£35 2 pet head, Eritish India pays out of its scantiness 
and starvation a gioss revenue of 14 3 per cent of its 
income , so that, wretchedly weak and pooi as Biitish 
India IS, the pressuie, upon it is more than doubly 
heavier than that on the enoimouslv wealthy United 
Kingdom , and yet Su Giant Duff says that no country 
on the face of the eaith is governed &o cheaply asCiitish 
India, and misleads the British public about its true 
and deplorable condition But what is woise, and what 
18 British India’s chief difficulty is this In England, all 
that IS paid by the people lor revenue retuius back to 
them, is enjoyed by them, and fiuctifies m their own 
pockets , while in India, what the people pay as lavenue 
does not all rotuin to them, oi is enjoyed, by them, oi 
fructifies in then pockets A laige poition is enjoyed 
by otbeis, and earned away clean out of the country. 
This is what makes Biitish India’s economic position 
unnatural 

I give below the incidence of a few inoie coun- 
tries — Beicentage of expendituie to income Geimany, 
10 7, France, 13 23, Belgium, 95, Holland, 9 61, 
Bussia, 101, Denmark, 517, United States, 39, 
Canada, 5 0 , Australia, 16 2 Bub in all these cases, 
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whatever ib spent letuins back to the people, whether 
the percentage is large or small 

The Budget Estimate of 1887-88 is nearly 
£77,600,000, so the percentage of incidence will increase 
still higher Sir Grant Duff’s object in this assertion is 
to justify the character and prove the success of the 
present British Indian policy It will be hereafter seen 
that this very argument of his is one of the best proofs of 
the failure of this policy and of the admmistration based 
upon rt Sir Grant Duff says “Mr. Smith proceeds to ad- 
mit that India has absorbed some £359,000,000 sterling 
of silver and gold in the last forty years, but maKes the 
very odd remark that, although English writers consider 
this a great proof of wealth, it is not so regarded m 
India ’’ To this, what is Sir Grant Duff’s reply ? Of 
the same kind as usual mere careless assertions, and a 
fling at the misrepresentation about the educated classes 
He says — 

“ III may suit A or B nob to regard two and two as mak- 
ing four, but arithmetic is true, nevertheless , and there is the 
bullion, though doubtless one of the greatest boons that could 
be eonfeiied upon India would bo to get the vast dormant 
hoards of gold and silver which are buried in the ground or 
woiu on the person brought niwo circulation Can that, how- 
evei, be hoped for as long as the very people whom Mr Smith 
treats as exponents of Native opinion do then utmost to excite 
hostility against the British Gor eminent 

To avoid confusion I pass over for the present with- 
out notice the last aSuertion It will be seen further on 
W'bat different testimony even the highest Indian authori- 
ties give upon this subject With regard to the other 
remarks, it is clear that Sii Giant Duff has not taken the 
pains to know what the Natives say, and what the actual 
state of the matter is, with legaid to these economic 
conditions The best thing I can do to avoid useless 
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contioveisy is to give in my second article a senes of 
facts and official figuies, instead of making baie assertions 
of opinion withoat any proofs, as Sii Giant Duff says 
These economic questions aie of far greater and moie 
serious importance, both to England and India, than Sir 
Giant Duff and otheis of his views dieam of These 
facts and figures will show that British India has not 
received such amounts of gold and silver as is generally 
supposed, 01 as are more than barely adequate to its 
ordinary wants The phenomenon of the import of 
bullion into British India is very much misappiehended, 
as will be shown in my second article , and Sir Grant 
Duff’s assertions are misleading, as such meagre, vague, 
and off-hand assertions always are By the present policy 
British India is prevented from acquiring any capital of 
its own, owing to the constant diain from its wretched 
income, and is on the verge of being giound down to 
dust Such foieign capital as ciiculates in British India 
carries away its own profits out of British India, leaving 
the masses of its people as poor as ever, and largely 
going through life on insufficient food 

I shall now consider the impoitant questions of 
trade bullion, population, dram, etc , to which Sir Giant 
Duff has leferied As piomised in my fust aitiele, I 
shall at once piooeed to give official facts and figuies, 
which will enable the public to 3udge for themselves 
I begin with the question of the tiade of British 
India "What is the true trade of Biitish India’ The- 
trade i etui ns of Biitish India, as pubhshed in Blue Books, 
both m England and India aie misleading to those who 
do not study them with ceitam necessary infoimation 
to guide them What aie given as trade returns of 
Bntisli India are not such really, as I explain below 
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The expoits of the pioduce of a country form the basis of 
its tiade It IS in leturn foi such exports, together with 
oidmuy commeicial profits, that the country receives 
its impoits I shall first analyse the so-called exports of 
Biitish India A large poition of them, togethei with 
then piolits, nevei return to Biitish India in any shape, 
eitliei of merchandise oi tieasiire, though in every tiue 
tiade all exports with then profits ought so to return 
The present exports of Biilish India consist of— 

1 The exports of pioduce belonging to the Native 
States 

2 The exports of pioduce belonging to the terri- 
toiies beyond the land frontieis 

3 The exports of the produce belonging to Buio- 
pean oi othoi foreign planters oi manufaotnreis, the 
profits of which aie enjoyed m and oairied away out of 
the country by these foieigneis, and do not belong to or 
become a portion o' the capital of the people of Biitish 
India The only interest the people have in these ex- 
poits IS that tliey are the lahourais, by whose labour, at 
poor wages, the resources of their own country aie to be 
biought out foi the profit of the foieigneis, such profit 
not to remain in the country 

4 Eemittances for “ home charges,” including in- 
terest on public debt held in England, and loss m 
exchange, and excluding interest on debt which is in- 
curied foi railways and othei pioduotive works 

5 Eemittances for interest on foreign debt mom red 
foi railways and oohei productive public works What 
in this case the lenders got as interest is all right , there 
in nothing to comlpam of lu that. In other countries, 
beyond the interest to be paid to the lenders, the lest of 
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the vvhole Ijenefifc of such loans lemains to the people of 
the countii This, howevei, is not the case with B-iti'-h 
India 

G Piivate lemittances of Euiopeans and othei 
foieiqneis to then own couutiies foi then lainihes, and 
on account of then saMngs and piofit:. These leimt- 
tances, togethai with item font, and what the foieigneis 
enjoy in the eountiy itself, aie so much clepiivation of 
the people, siid cause the e'hausting annual drain out 
of the veiy pooi pioduce oi incoino of Butish Indm 
This is India’s chief evil 

7 The lemaindei aie tlie onl> ii/’/' trade expoits 
of the produce helouging to the people of British Indi i 

Let us now examine the actual figures of the 
so-called exports ol British India, saj foi 1885 Bci 
easier under standing 1 give the figures in sterhug, taking 
the conventional £i = Rs 10 The amount of merchan- 
dise exported is ■£& 1, 200, ■528 This, however, consists 

ol not only domestic pioduce and manufactures of Ul 
India, bub also foreign merchandise le-e' ported I do 
nob include tieasuie in these exports, for the ^imp’o 
reason that the gold or silver is not produced m Indi t, 
but lb simply a re exportation out of what is imported 
from foreign parts I take all ni> figures from the 
statistical abstracts published among Paihamentai y 
lOtuins, except when I mention any othei source I 
take, then, expoits of meichandise to he £83, 200.598. 
We must hist know how much of this belongs to the 
Native States <ffh6 official trade letuins gne us no 
information on this important point, as they should I 
shall therefore make a rough estimate foi the present 
The population of all India is nearly 251,000,000, out of 
which that of the Native States is -55,000,000, or about 
24-38 
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2 L 5 pel cent , oi say, lounclly, one fifth But the- 
piopoition of then expoits will, I think, be found to be 
laifeei than one-hfth All the opium exported fioiti 
JJombav comes fioin the Native States A Luge portion 
of the cotton expoited fiom Bombay comes fiom the 
Native States Aceoiding to Hunter’s “ Imperial Indian 
Gazetteei," one-si\th of such cotton comes from 
Kathiawad alone To be on the safe side, I take the 
total of exports of the Native States to be one-fiftli only 
— ! c, -616,600,000 Next, the export of merchandise 
from the frontier countries is about £0,300,000 I maj 
loughh take only one-quaitev of this as exported out of 
India That will be £1,300,000 

The exports of coflee, indigo, jute manufactures, 
silk, tea, etc , which are mostly those belonging to 
foreign planters and maniifactuieis, amount to a|jout 
£11,300,000 I cannot say how much of this belongs 
to Native planters, and not, to foreigners I may take 
those exports as £10,000,000 

Eemittances made for “home charges” (excluding 
interest on railway and productive works loans) includ- 
ing interest ou public debt and loss in exchange, come 
to about £11,500,000 

Eemittances for interest on foreign loans foi lailwaj s 
and other public wmiks aie about £4,827,000 I 
cannot say how much interest on the capital of Stale 
railw^ays and othei piodiictiva woiks is paid in England 
ut part of the inteiest paid on “ debt ” (£2,612,000) If 
I take debt as £162,000,000, and capitgl laid out on pro- 
ductive woiks £74,000,000, the proportion olinteiesb on 
£74,000,000 out of £2,612,000 will be u,bout £1,189,000 
If so, than the total amount of interest on all railwav 
and public works will be about £6,000.000. leaving all 
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ofchai homa chaiges, incluclmg eKchange aacl mfceiast or 
public clabf} a& £11,500,000, as I have assumed above 
Private remittances of Buiopeans and other foieign- 
01 s foi then families, and ol savings and piofits, and for 
importing morcliandise, suitable for their consumption, 
may be loughly estimated at £10,000,000, though I tlunic 
it IS much moie 

The aoaount, then, of the t)HC tiade espoit- of 
Ibitisli India stands thus — 

'i'ob.il ovports of all India .mj Ffontici States . £h ),f200,000 
Native States •Cll.,600,000 

ibontiei Teiritoiv 1,500,000 

liuropean planters 10, 000,(100 

Home chrtiges . 11, ■300,00(1 

Intel est on all raiiwavi, ,md public 
woika loans 6,000,000 

Private leinittances 10,000,000 

.I,-;, 400,000 

The tnio tiiide evpoits of the people of 

Biilnh India t27,SU0,(ino 

Ol say, roundh, C 10,000,000 foi a population of 
uoaily 200,000,000, giving Is pei head pei anmim If 

piopei information could be obtained, 1 believe this 

amount would turn out to be nearer £20,000,000 than 
100,000,000 foi the l>',f tiade exports of the people of 

Puitish India To he on the safe side, I Keep to 

£‘10,000,000 I must he lemembaied that this item m 
eludes all the ie-e\poits of foieign moiehnndise, which 
b ivo to be deducted to get at the tiue evpoits of domestic 
1)1 oduce 

Is this a satisfnctoiv lesult of acenfcuij of inanaga- 
insiit by Biitisb administiatois ’ Let us eonipaie this 
lesult with the trade expoitg of other parts of the British 
Eiiipiie As I have no information about the foreign 
debt of those parts, for the interest of which they may 
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have to 6\poit some of then moduce, I make allowance 
foi then whole public debt as ■^o much foieigii debt 
Thi'5, of couise, is a too laige allowance I take inteiest 
at ') pel cent , and deduct the amount fiom the export-, 
I am, therefoie, evident^ underestimating the ev port-, 
of the other paits of the Uutish Empue As the expoits 
of Biitibh India include le expoits of foieign meichaii- 
dise, I have taken the expoits, of all other countries, m a 
similai way, for a fair eompauson No deduction foi au> 
payment of inteiost on foieign debt is made foi the 
United Kingdom, as it is moie a lender than a boriowei 
1 cannot give heie the ivhole calculation, but only the 
lesults and they aie these — 

True tinde expoits , True tiade expoits 

Countries pei hetd (ISS.j) Countues poi bead (lS8"ii 

The United Kingdom 14P 4 j Cape of Uood Hope (exclii 
\ustialia (including bul I s'lve of diomonda) i", j 

lion and specie which Xoith American Colonies 70 7 

It piocluoes) 271 0 W est India Islands 77 i 

N ital 2b 8 1 Butish India ooly i o 

Let us nest take some of the foreign countues, and 
sea how wretched Butish India’s trade is when compar- 
ed with even them For a tew of the foreign countries 
I can get particulars of their public debt, but not of that 
portion of it xvlnch is foreign debt I'have taken the 
amount of the lehole public debt, and allowed 6 pei cent 
inteiest on it, to be deducted fiom the exports, as if it 
weia all foreign debt In this way I have under-estimat- 
ed the true trade exports These countries I maik with 
an asterisk , those marked i include buUion For these I 
cannot get separate returns for merohandise ohly In tlie 
case of the United States the figure is really a gieat 
undei-esbunale, as 1 take its foreign debt as equal in 
umount to its whole public debt, and also as I take 
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luteie&fc at 5 pei cent, I cannot get paiticulais of tho 
ioieign debts, if they have any, oi othei countiies, anti 
'lOme allowance will ha\e to ho iiiacio foi that But in 
all these cases the aoiouut of expoits la so latge, as 
'compared with the paltiy tigma ot Biitibli India, that 
the oontiast lemains most stiiking — 

E' poits ])ci Evpotts per 

Gountuea heat] Gomitnes head 

■. ./ s ,! 

•Kuasiau Euipiie Id 0 Aiistio Hunginan 

Biijpire 47 0 

*^■ornli bl 7 iRouniiiiia 27 U 

Sweden , bl b ' i Greece ‘I 

'Denmark 07 t Egypt eS 0 

German Empae 11)7 2 * I nitod Statea 'I't h 

Holland S4B 1 l\[tsico 20 1 

•Belgium d7-. 2 ' 'Ghili 140 0 

•Emnoe bS 7 I.Vigentine liopubln, 00 9 

1 Portugal J.l 0 ' 'I'luguiy lOS d 

Spain "b 'i r ipan .) S 

•Italy 17 0 I Butiah India 1 0 

liven Japan, only so lately opened up, isexpoiting mote 
than British India 

After seeing hoyv pooi tlie l)ue trade expoits aie of 
the people of British India fioin the point of view of 
Biitish India's interests, let us ne-,t exaraine the matter 
liom the point of view ot BiiolnncZ’s interest What 
heneflt has England’s tiade denied, afbei possessing and 
administering Butish India foi moie than a hundred 
\eais, undei a most expensive administration, with 
complete despotic contiol over it, the people having no 
voK e and no control of any kind Has Biitish India so 
impioved as to become an iinpoitant customer for British 
goods t There was no protection, no heavy duties to 
liamper British imports, as in other parts of the British 
Empire itself, oi m foreign countries. And yet we find 
that British India is by far tlie mostwietched customer 
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for British piocluce oi maniifactuies Here are the 
facts — The total of the exports ot Biitish produce from 
-the United Kingdom to India is, foi the year 188 j, 
£29,100,000 As I have explained liefoie about expoits 
from India, that they aie not all fiom British India, so 
also these expoits fiom the United Kingdom to India 
are nob all for British India, though they enter India by 
British Indian ports Those Biitibh exports have to be 
distributed among — (l) Native States , (2) frontier teiii- 
tories , (3) consumption of Euiopeans , (4) railway and 
Governmeub stores, and (5) the lemamder for the 
Natives of British India Let Government give us 
collect information about these paitioulais, and then 
we shall be able to know how insignificant is the oom- 
meicial benefit England domes fiom her dominion ovoi 
Biitish India I shall not be suipiised if it is found 
that the real shaie of the people of British India m the 
British expoits is not half of the £29,300,000 imported 
into India It must be lemembered that whatever is 
received by the Natives States and the frontier teiu- 
toiies is m/nll return, with the oidinary profits of L'i 
per cent, for thou expoits to the United Kingdom 
Then ease is nob like that of Biitish India They have 
no such exhausting diain as that of British India, 
beyond paying the small tribute of about £700,000 If 
I take £15,000,000, as Biiti&l\ pioduce received for the 
consumption of the Native subjocts of British India, I 
think I am on the safe side What is this amount for 
a population of 200,000,000 ’ Only Is. 6d. per head 
Take it even at 2s per head if you like, or even 
2625.000,000, which will be only 2s per head What 
a wi etched result /or fonr-fi/ih'i of the whole BriUi>li 
Empire I The population of British India is 200,000,000, 
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and tbafc of the lest of the British Empire outside India, 
including the United Kingdom, about r)2,000,000 

I now Lompaie the e's:ports of Biitish pioduce to 
]3ritis=h India with those to othei paits of the British 
Umpue and to othei foreign countiies 1 give the results 
only — 

BRITISH EMPIRE 


Exports of British Producf. veb Hbad fob ISR.j 


To Gonotrias s d 

British India U G<I or 2 6 
Xoith '\inoiicm Colo 
uios . . dO 8 

^Ve3t Indian Island 

and Guwna . . .57 10 
Butish Honduias . . bO 7 
Australiisu . 15) 8 

Straits Settlements 86 10 


To Countries s J 

Oeilon .3 10 

'Mauritius . 14 2 

Gape of I looJ Hope and 
Xat.vl 45 8 

West Afiicuu Settle- 
luenta . . 57 15 

Possessions on the Gold 
Coast . 13 10 


Some doductious may have to he made fiora these 


ngiues 

What a sad stoiy is this' If Butish India took 
oulv Cl pel head, England would evpoit to British 
India alono as much ,is she espoits at present to the 
v)]iolf world (£213,000,000) What an amount of work 
would this give to Butish mdustuos and produce ' Will 
the British mei chants and manufacturers, open their 
eyes ’ Will the British woikmg men understand how 
enoimous their loss is fiom the piesaut policy, which 
involves besides a chaige of dishonomahle violation of 
sacied promises that clings to the Butish name ? If 
ludia prospoied and consumed British produce largely, 
wliat a gam w ould it be to England and to the whole 
w'oild also ' Here, then, will he Bii Grant Duff’s " India’s 
interest, England’s interest, and the world’s interest ” to 
his heaits content, if he will with a true and earnest heart 
labour to achieve this threefold interest m the right way 
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Lot us next take othei foieign countries with most or 
allot which England,! think, has no free trade, and see how 
Bi itibh India stands the comparison e\ en with them — 


Eapoets or Bkitish Peoduce per Head 


To roiintiics s ‘I I 

llutish India ‘2 () I 

Oeriiian> 7 ,i 

Iiiu.e 7 11 

Hweden and \oiiv.ij lu 8 
licnnaik and Iceland I'l 4 
Holland (this may be 
bupi I.Mug some poi 
tion of Central Eu 
lope) 44 y 

LelKinia (do do ) 2H d 
I'oitugd H 0 

bpaiii 1 SI 

Itah (pel baps partly 
supplied by inter 
mediate countiiet). 4 9 
Aiistiiau teiiitoiy do 0 8 


To Countiies 
Russia (peihapa paith 
supplied thiough 
inteiinediate conn 

Greece 

'Turkey in Eiiiope 
•Turkey m Asia 
Egypt 

Lnitcd States 
•Central Aiueiion 
•Bia/ii 
riuguax 

Aigentine Republic 

Chill 

Japan 


0 Hi 
10 ] 
u. 8 

.! 10 
10 2 

4 7 
10 7 

74 0 
dl 8 
12 4 

1 1 


Japan, so lately opened, has commenced taking Is, Id 
\toith per head These faguies tell then own eloquent 
tale Is it too much to expect that, with complete fiee 
tiade and British management, and all “deyelopment of 
lesources,” the piospenty of Biitisb India ouglit to be 
such as to consume of Biitish pioduce even -Gl pei head, 
and that it would be so it Biitish India weie allowed to 


glow freely undei natural economic conditions 

In the fust article I lefeiied to the capacity of 
Biitish India foi taxation Ovei and over again have 
Biitish Indian financiers lamented that Biitish India 


cannot beai additional taxation without oppiessiieness 
Well, now I what is the extent of this taxation which iS 
already so ciushing that any addition to it would "grind 
Biitish India to dust”'’ It is, as I have shown in the 
fu^b aiticle, aftei squeezing and squeezing as much as 
* \\ hitakei’a Almanac 
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possible, only 5s ScZ pei head per annum, and accoiding 
to the pie&enfc budget a little moie — say ()s Let u-. see 
svhat the capaoit) to' taxation of othei paits of the 
Ihitish Empiie and of othei foreign countue'. is, and 
esen of those Native States of India viliete anv thing like 
impioved government on the Biitish Indian svstein is 
uitioduced I give lesults only — 

BRITISH JSiVIPIEE 

Gross Ri vemb phi Hpap per Asm \i 
Comitucs ' « I OounUiei v d 

Hutish India a 0 l Cape of Good fiope "i i I 

United Kingdom ly e ' Xoith Ameiu.inColo 

CeLon h 6 uiP'. . H 7 

ivlaiiutiua Id ■) I West India Islands 2! I 

Anstialu 1 l‘i b ' Biitisb Gimvim li 2 

b.ital Id 10 I 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Gross Ri \ l.M'E Pnit Head per A.s.m \t 


Counbues •. il \ Countiies 

Russia m Euiope 21 1 Austro Hung.ii v 

Noivvay J! 0 | Italy 

bwoden Id B Greete 

I>Qniiiaik 2ij 11 ' Seivia 

(leuuan Empire 1 . (> I Bulgaiia 

Riussia II 2 I Roumuma 

Ss\ony 2i b Egypt iptoptii 

Gland Dutby of Olden Cuited BUtes iditiei- 

hiugh 1.S (j ent) States ha VC then 

y ISO Oobuig and Gotha 17 0 separate icveiniehe 

llavirm 11 d sides) 

\\ ilvteiibuig 27 S Mesuo 

Gland Duchy of Baden 27 2 lliazil 

Grand Duchy of Hes'-e 21 h Guatemala 

\lsaoe-Loriame 24 .S Nicuragu.!. 

Holland 47 1 Salvador 

Belgium 47 7 Orange Free Stale 

Fiance 7.1 (> Persia 

Portugal >l b Bepublic of Pern 

Spam 41 10 All territory diintly 

Svv itzerland 12 2 under Turkey 

rV R — Some of the vbove figures .ue wo ked c 
Whitikor'a Almanac, issi, 


s d 
10 l> 
..d 10 
17 7 
lb ! 
12 .1 
20 ! 
10 11 


2b 10 
17 i 
2b 1 

is d 
2>t 8 


d 7 
18 2 


of 
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Ib Will he seen that British India’s capacity foi 
paying taxation ig very pool indeed compared to that 
of any othei countiy of any consequence Of the 
above liguios 1 cannot say whicli may be oppressive 
to the people 1 give this as a fact, that these people 
pay so much for being governed. But it must be 
fuithei boine in mind that every farthing of what these 
people pay returns back to them, which is not the case 
with British India Can it be said of any of these 
countries that one-fifth or one-thud of its people goes 
through life on insufficient food fiom sheer poverty of 
only 40s income, and not from imperfect distribution ’ 

I shall next take the case of some of the Native 
States of India I have taken some, where duiing the 
mmouties of the Princes, English officials have adminis- 
tered the State and pub them into order and good 
goveinment The capacity for taxation which I gne 
below is not the lesult of any oppiessive taxation, but 
of the natuial developments by irapioved goveinment, 
and of the increasing prosperity of the people I give 
instances m the Bombay Piesidenc^y that I know, and 
of which I have been able to get souie particulars 

Gross Ruvesub per Hcxd (ei = R8 10) 

■> rf ( 9 r/ 

Baroda . 12 d Goncl.d . IS 0 

Outoh .. 7 11 Moibi , 17 2 

Bha\nagai 12 b 1 Wadlnian IS U) 

These States have no debts Baroda, Bhavnagai, 
■and Gondal have built and are extending their own rail- 
ways, and all have built and are building their own pub- 
lic works fiom revenue, and have good balances Baroda 
has a balance m hand of £2,100,000, equal to eighteen 
months' revenue , Cubch has £140,000, equal to eight 
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months.’ levenue , Bliavnu.gai has £560,000, equal to two 
years’ revenue , and Gondal has £150,000, equal to fifteen 
months’ revenue. I give only one or two short extracts 
flora ofTicial statements. Sir W Huntei, in his Impe- 
rial Ga.iette6i,” says about Bhavnagai m connection 
with Kathiawar • “ Bhavnagar has taken the lead in 
the mateiial development of her lesources, and is the 
fiibt State in India which constmcted a railway at hei 
own expense and risk ” I may say that Gondal did the 
same in conjunction with Bhavnagai, and Baroda had 
done that long befoie in handing ovei the rule of 
Gondal to the Pimce on the completion of his minoiity, 
Majoi Nutt, the British Administiatoi, and in charge of 
the State at the tune, says wish jiut pudo and pleasure, 
in lefeience to the increase of lorenuo from £80,000 in 
1870 to £120,000 m 183I ‘ One point of special 

mteiest in this matbei is, that the mcrease in revenue 
has not occasioned any haidslup to Gondal subjects 
On the contiaiy, never woie the people generally — high 
and low, ricii and pool, — in a gieatei state of social 
prosperity than they are now ” The Bombay Govern- 
ment has consideied this "highly satisfactory ” 

At the installation of the piesent Qiief of Bha\ 
nagar, Mi. Peile, the Political Agent, describes the 
State as being then " with flomishuig finances and much 
good work in piogress. Of financial matteis I need say 
little, you have no debts, and youi tieasury is full' 
When will Biitish Indian fiuancieis ho able to speak 
with the same pride, ploasiiie, and satisfaction No 
debt, full treasuiy, good work in progress, increase of 
revenue, rvith increase of social piospenty, foi high and 
low, iicb and poor ’’ Will this e\ec be in British India 
under tlie piesent policy ’ No 
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Theie aie some ofchei States in Kathiawai m -which 
highei taxation pei head than that of Butish India is 
paid by the people, though I do not know that it is said 
that theie is oppiessue taxation theie I may instance 
Junagadh as lls pei head, with £500,000 balance in 
hand, equal to hfteen months’ levenue , and Nawanagai 
as 10)9 ‘IrZ pel head, and giadually paying off some debt 
I have no doubt that Native States will go on lapidlj 
meieasing in piospeiitj as then system of government 
goes on improving I know fiom my own personal 
knowledge as Piime iiimstei of Baioda foi one yeai 
that that State has a veiy promising futuie indeed 
Theie aie several othei Native States m India in which 
the gross levenue pei head is higher than that of Biitish 
India All the lemaimng hist and second class Kathia- 
war States are fiom Hs to 135 pei head, Gwalioi, 
7s 8d , Indoie, 13s '>d , Bhuitpoie, 8s 8f7 , Dholepui, 
8s lOfZ , Tonk, 7s , Kotah, lls 4d , Jallawai, 8s lOi? 
Only ]ust now Sinclia lends £3,500,000 to the Biitish 
Goveinment , Holkai, I think, has lent £1,000,000 foi 
the Indore railway 

Thera cannot he much oppression in these States, 
as the Political Agents’ vigilance and supeiintendence, 
and the fear of the displeasure of Government, aie 
expected to prevent it 

Then Sir Grant Duff maintains that no countiv on 
the face of the eaith is governed so cheaply as Biitish' 
India In the first place, this is a fiction, as the heavi- 
ness of burden on poverty-stricken British India is 
more than double than that on the enormously iich 
England, and secondh. Sir Giant Duff’s object is 
to show that this cheapness is a proof of the success 
of the present Biitish Indian policy But, on the 
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tontiaiy, the facts and figuies I have given above about 
Biitisli India’s wiefcched income and capacity foi taxa- 
tion, its insignificant trade, and the veiy paltiy coni- 
meicial benefit to England, aie conclusive pioofs oi 
anything but success in impio\ing the piosperity of the 
people Moieovei, foi the so called cheapness, it is nc 
thanks oi ciedit to Goveimiient It is not of choice 
that rio\ eminent takes only Os pei head On the 
coutiaiy, it IS always longing, e\ei moaning, and usinj, 
oveiy possible shift to squeeze out move taxation if if 
can By all means make Biitish India capable of pay- 
ing even 20s pec head (if not lOs pel head, like England, 
foi leveuue, without oppiession and uiiseiy , or make it* 
income £20 pei head, if not £11, like tliat of England 
and then faiily claim ciedit foi liaving laised to some 
mateual extent the piospeuty of Biitisli India Let us 
have suoh ie<>iiUi>, instead of tall talk and self-complaceni 
asseitiODS Had Government given us yeai aftei yeai 
collect mfoimation about the actual income and condi 
tion of the people of British India, Biitam would tlioi 
have known the deploiable lesults of the neglect of, anc 
disolietlietice to, her dehbeiate and lacied mandates 
Again, Su Grant Duff’s boa'-t of the cheapness o 
goveinmenb is wrong, even in the misleading sense ir 
which he maintains it Ho tiies to shovv that becausi 
Butish India pays onlv Gs pei bead, it is tbaiefore thi 
most cheaply governed countiy on the face of the earth— 
/ c , no ofchei countiy pays a less amount pei head Bui 
even iii this be is not quite accuiate He would hav( 
found this out had he only looked about in India itself 
and he w'ould have saved himself the sm prise which In 
expiesses at Mr Smith being staitled when he (Mi 
Smith) was told that taxation was lighter in Nativ 
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States than m Biitiah India As a mattei o£ fact, tbeie 
are some Native States in which the levenne per head is 
lighter than the British India Whether that is a 
desuable state of affans or not is anothei question , but 
when he twits Mi Smith he slieuld have ascei tamed 
whethei what IMi Smith was told was at all conect or 
not Theie an some of the Native States is heie the 
gloss revenue is veiv neaily as low as or even less than 
6s per head Hydeiabad, Os 4rZ , Patiala, 6* 417 , 
Travancoie, 5s Srf , Kolhapui, Ss CiZ , My&oie, 4s iOiZ , 
Dungapore, 2s , Maiwai, 4s lOiZ , Serohi, 2s 5fZ , Jey- 
pore, 4s 3(Z , Banswaia, 3s 8iZ , and Kishengarh, 
4s lOiZ Travancoie IS known as a well-governed country 
£15,000 of its levenue is mteiest on British Indian 
Government secuiities, and it holds a balance in hand in 
Goi oinment secuiities and othei wise of £564,000— equal 
to nearly eleven months’ levenue Joypoie has the re- 
putation of being a well-governed State There are 
similarly even some foreign countries outside India 
which aie as cheaplv governed" us British India 
United States of Columbia, 5s 10<Z Eepublic of Bohyia 
5s llfZ 

Sir Grant Duff refers to the absorption of gold and 
silver and to boarding What aie the facts about British 
India? In my "Poverty of India” I have treated the 
subject at some length ' The total amount (after deduct- 
rng the exports from imports) retained by India duiing 
a period of eithty-forii years (ibOl to 1884), including the 
exceptionally large imports during the American wai, is 
£455,761,386 This is for all India, The population at 
pi esent is 254,000,00'J I may take the average of eighty- 
four years roughly —say 200,000.000 This gives 45s. 6fZ 
per head for the whole eighty-four years, oi 6tfZ, 
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pel head per annum Even if I book the average popula- 
iion as 180,000,000, bhe amount pei head foi theaighfcj- 
oui jeais would be .00? oi Id pei head pei annum Of 
ihe United Kingdom 1 cannot get returns before 1818 
The total amount of^treasuie retained h> tlie United 
Kingdom (after deducting export from nnpoit=) is, foi 
iwenti -seven years horn 18,18 to 1884, iSG, 194,987 
Taking an aveiage of .11,000,000 of populabfon foi 
nventy-seven rears, the amount retained for these 
ivventy-seven veais IS 55s Id poi head, oi veii neail> 
2i> Iff. per head pei annum , while in India toi luoio 
ihan three tunes the same period the amount is only 
45s Gif per head, oi b]d per head per annum Fiance 
has retained from 18()1 to 1880 (MulhalTs Dictionary ) 
£‘108,000,000 , and taking the population — say 
17,000,000 — that gives 112s pei head in twenty veais, 
j? 7d per head pot annum 

Sir Grant Dull ought to considei that the large 
rmount of bullion is to be distributed ovei a vast country 
and a vast poimlation, nearly equal to live sixths of the 
population of the vv hole of Europe , and w hen the vv hole 
population 1 -. constdeied what a wretched amount is 
this of gold and Mlver — i/:, 6jd per head pei annum — 
lacaived for ?11 possilile wants I India does not pioduce 
any gold or silvei To compare it with Euioije — Eanope 
letained in ten veais, 1871-1880 (Mulliall, “ Progress of 
tlie World, ” l."«80), iJ27.000,000 for an average popula 
tion of about 10(1,000,000 or 21v lOd per head, o.^ 
‘Jv 2d per head per annum India during the same ten 
years retained t'h 1.77 1,252 for an aveiage population of, 
say, 246,000,000 so that the whole amount retained 
for the ten years u aViout 5s. 4cZ , or only (iDf per head 
pot annum, against 21s lOd and 2v 2d lo-.pectivoly of 
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Ell! ope This means that India retained only one foiufch 
oi what Eiiiopa letainecl pel head pei annum duiing 
these ten \eais It must be fuithei lemembered that 
theie H no such vast sistem of cheques, cleaiing-houwes, 
etc , in India, as plays so impoifitint a pait in England 
and othei countiies of Euiope Wretched as the 
piovibion of hid pel head pei annum is foi all wants — 
political, social, commeiicial, etc — there is something 
fai woise behind for Biitish India All the gold 
and silvei that I have shown above as retained by India 
IS not foi lliitish India onh, but foi the Native States, 
the fiontiei teiiitoiies, and theEuiopean population, 
and then the lemainder is foi the Native population 
of Biitish India We must have oihoial information 
about these ioiu divisions betoie we can form a ooireot 
estimate of ahat Biitish India letains The Native 
States, as I have said befoie have no foreign dram except 
the small amount of tiibute of about £700,000 Some 
fiontiei teiiitoiies receive something instead of paying 
any tiibute These States theiefoie leoeive back for tlie 
exports of their merchandise, and toi the ordinary trade 
pioflts on such exports, full letuins m imports of 
merchandise and tieasuie, and this tieasure taken away 
by the Native States and frontier teiiitoiies forms not a 
small portion of what is impoited into India It must 
also be considered how much metal is necessary eveiy 
year for waste of corn and metal and for the wants of 
cireulatrng currency When Government can give us 
all such information, it will be found that precious little 
remains for Biitish India beyond what it is compelled 
to import foi its absolute wants I hope England does 
nou mean to say that Englishmen or Englishwomen 
may sport as much as they like in ornaments or peisonal 
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trinkets or jewellery , but that the wretch of a Native of 
British India, their fellow-subject has no business or 
right to put a few shillings’ worth of trinkets on his wife 
or daughter 's peison , oi that Natives must simply hve 
the lives ol brutes, subsist on their “ scanty subsistence,” 
and thank then stais that they have that much 

I will now tiy to give some indication of what 
bullion British India actually letains Mr Haiiison 
ga\e his evidence befoie the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1871-71 that about £1,000,000 of fiesh coinage was 
more than sufiScient to supply the waste of com oi metal 
Is it too much to assume that in the very widespread 
and minute distribution, ovei a vast suiface and a vast 
population, of small trinkets oi ornaments of silver, and 
their rough use, anothei miUion may he required to 
supply waste and loss ’’ If only a pennyworth per head 
per annum be so wanted, it would make a million 
eteiling N6\t, how much goes to the Native States 
and the fiontiei teiiitories Heie aie a few significant 
official figures as an indication The “Eepoit of the 
external land tiade and lailway-borne tiade of the 
Bombay Piesidency for 1884-85 ” (p 2), says of Eajpu- 
tana and Oeutial India — “ The imports from the ex- 
ternal blocks being greatei than the exports to them, 
the balance of trade due by the Presidency to the other 
provinces amounts to Es 12,01,05,912, as appears fiom 
the above table and the following.” I take the Native 
States fiom the table referred to 

Excess op Imports in Bombay Presidency 

Fiom Kajputana and Cential India Es 0,35,46,753 
„ Beiai . . „ 1,4«,91,355 

, Hyderabad ,, 8,67,688 

Es. 7.13,03,796 
21-89 


Total 
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Or £7,130,579 This means that these Native States 
have exported so much moie merchandise than they 
haveiinpoited Theieupon the Report lemarks thus — 
" The greatest balance is in favour of Eajputana and 
Cential India, caused bv tbe impoit of opium from that 
block Next to it is that of the Central Provinces 
It IS piesumed that these balances aie paid bacji mainly 
m cash " (the italics aie mine) This, then, is the way 
the tieasuie goes , and pool British India gets all the 
abuse — insult added to injury Its candle burns not 
only at both ends, but at all paits The excessive 
foreign agency eats up m India and diains away out of 
India a poition of its wietched income, theieby weaken- 
ing and exhausting it eveiy year diop by diop, though 
not veiy peiceptibly, and lessening its productive power 
or capability It has poor capital, and cannot inoiease 
it much Foreign capital does deaily all the work, 
and caiiies away all the profit Poieign capitalists 
from Euiope and fiom Native States make profits from 
the resouices of Biitish India, and take away those 
profits to then own countiies The share that the mass 
of the Natives of Biitish India have is to drudge and 
slave on scanty subsistence for these foieign capitalists , 
not as slaves in America did, on the resources of the 
country and land belonging to the masters themselves, 
but on tbe lesources of their own country, for the 
benefit of the foreign capitalists I may illustiate this a 
httle Bombay is consideied a wealthy place, and has a 
large capital circulating in it, to cany on all its wants 
as a great port Whose capital is this ? Mostly that 
of foreigners The capital of the Euiopean exchange 
banks and European merchants is mostly foreign and 
most of the Native capital is also foreign — i,e., that of 
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the Native bankers and meichants from the Native 
States Neaily -66,000,000 of the capital woiking in 
Bombay belongs to Native bankers fiom the Native States, 
Besides, a laige portion of the wealthy meichants, though 
more oi less settled in Bomhav, are from Native States 
Of comse, I do not mean to say anything against these 
capitalists from Euiope or Native States They aia quite 
free and welcome to come and do what they can They 
do some good But what I mean is, that British India 
cannot and does not make any capital, and must and 
does lose the piofit of itsresouices to others If Biitish 
India were left to its own free development it would bo 
quite able to supply all its own wants, would not lemain 
handicapped, and would have a fiee field in competition 
with thefoieign capitalist, with benefit to all concerned 
The ofSoial admission of the amount of the diain goes 
as far as £30,000,000 per annum . but leally it will be 
found to be much laiger (excluding inteiest on railway 
and public works loans) —add to this diam out of the 
country what is eaten and enjoyed in the country itself 
by otheis than the Natives of the country, to the 
depiivation by so much of these Natives, and some idea 
can be foimed of the actual and continuous depletion 
Now, take only £20,000,000 pei annum to be the extent 
of the dram, or even £10,000,000 par annum , this 
amount, foi the la^t thiity years only, would have 
sufficed to build all the piesent and great many moie 
railways and othei public woiks Theie is another way 
in which I may illustrate the buinmg of the candle at 
all paits Fust of all. British India’s own wealth is 
earned away out of it, and then that wealth is hi ought 
back to it in the shape of loans, and for these loans 
British India must hnd so much more foi inteiest , the 
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whole thing moving in b, most vicious and piovoking 
Glide Will nothing but a catastiophe cure this ? Even 
of the railway, etc , loans the people do not deiive the 
full benefit I cannot go into details about this here. 
I lefar to my coirespondence with the Seoretaiy of 
State for India * Nor can I go here into the calculation, 
about the dram I can only refer to my papers on 
"The Poverty of India” and "Condition of India”! 
Let Sir Giant Duff kindly show me where I am wrong 
in those papers, and I shall be thankful , oi he will see 
that no country in the woild, not even England except- 
ed, can stand such a diain without destiuction Even 
in those days when the drain was undei&tood to be only 
£3,000,000 pel annum, IVIr Montgomery Martin wiote 
in these significant and distressing words+ — 

“ The annual diain of £3,000,000 on British India has 
amounted in thuty years, at 12 per cent (the usual Indian 
rate) compound interest, to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 
sterling. . , So constant and accumulating a dram, 
even in England, would soon impoverish hei How aeveie, 
then, must be its effects on India, wheie the wage of a labourer 
IS from twopence to thieepence a day' Were the hundred 
millions of British subjects in India converted into a consuvnnq 
population, what a market would be presented foi British 
capital, skill and industry 1 ” 

What, then, must be the condition now, when the 
drain is getting peihaps ten times largei, and a large 
amount besides is eaten up in the country itself by 
others than the people ? Even an ocean would be dried 
up if a portion of its evapoi ation did not always return 
to it as ram or iivei If interest were added to the 
dram, what an enormous loss would it be 1 
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In the darkness of the past we see now a ray of 
light and hope when the highest Indian authoiity begins 
to peiceive not only the material disaster, but even the 
serious "political danger” from the present state of affairs 
I only hope and pray that Britain will see matters mended 
befoie disastei comes Instead of shutting his eyes like an 
ostrich, as some persons do, the Seoietary of State foi 
India only last year, in his despatch of 2bth January, 1886 
to the Treasury, makes this remaibable admission 
about the consequences of the piesent “ chaiactei of the 
goveinment," of the foreign lule of Britain ovei India — ■ 
"The position of India m lelation to ta\.ation and tho 
sonroea of the public revenues is very pecuhai, not meiely from 
the habits of the people and then stiong aversion to change, 
which IS more specially exhibited to m-w forms of taxation, but 
likewise /rora the character q/ the Government, which la in the 
hands of foreigneis, who hold all the piinoipal administrative 
oflices, and foim so laige a pait of the Aiiny The impatience 
of new taxation, which would have to be home wholly as a 
consequence of thefoieigii lule imposed ou the country, and 
virtually to meet additions to charges niising out'jide of the 
country, would ooiistitutea political dangei the real magnitude 
of which, it 18 to be feaied, is not at all appieciated by peisons 
who have no knowledge of oi concern in the government of 
India, but which those responsible foi that goveinment have 
long legatded as of the most seiious order ” [The italics are 
mine.] 

This gives some hope If, atfcei the faithful adoption 
of the policy of 1833 and 1858, oui material condition 
does not impiove, and all the feais expressed in the 
above extiact do not vanish, the fault will not be 
Britain’s, and she will at least be relieved from the 
charge of dishonour to her word But I have not the 
shadow of a doubt, as the statesmen of 1333 and the 
proclamation of 185B had no doubt, that the result will 
be a blessing both to England and India 

A second ray of hope is this Many Englishmen in 
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England are taking active interest m the matter Mr 
Blight, Mr Fawcett, Sii 0 Trevelyan, and otheis 
have done good in the past Others are earnestly 
woikmg now — Mr Slagg, Mi Wilson, Mi Digby, Mr 
S. Smith, Ml Hyndman, and seveial others A fuither 
ray of hope is in an incieasing number of members of 
Parliament interesting themselves m Indian matters, 
such as Di Hunter, Mi S Smith, Dr. Clark, Mr 
Cremer, Sii J Pheai, Sir W Plowden, and many 
others , and we cannot but feel thankful to all who have 
taken and aie taking inteiest in our lot. All unfortu- 
nately, however, labour under the disadvantage of want 
of full information from Government, and the difEoulty 
of realising the feelings and views of the Natives But 
still they have done much good I must also admit 
heie that some Anglo-Indians begin to lealise the posi- 
tion We owe much to men like Su W. Wedderburn, 
Sii G. Birdwood, Ma]oi Bell, Mr liber t, Mr, Cotton, 
and others of that stamp, for their active sympathy 
with us Mr Blight hit the blot as far back as 1853 
in bis speech of the 3id of January “ I fnust say that 
it IS my belief that if a countiy be found possessing a 
most fertile soil and capable of beaiing every vaiiety of 
production, and that notwithstanding the people are in 
a state of extreme destitution and suffering, the chances 
are that there is some fundamental error in the govern- 
ment of the countiy.” It is not necessary to go far to 
seek for this fundamental error It is tho perversion of 
the policy of 1833, which in the more widened and com- 
plete form of 1868 is virtually still a dead letter 

Much IS said about poor Natives wasting money in 
marriages, etc. I hope it is not meant that these poor 
wretches have no right to any social privileges oi enjoy- 
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meats, and that their business is only to live and die 
like brutes But the fact of the mattei is, that this is 
one of those fallacies that die hard Let us see what 
tiuth the Deccan Eiots Oommission bungs to light. 
The Report of that Commission says (page 19, paia 54) 

“ The lesults of the Commission’s enquiries show that 
undue prominence has been given to the 'expenditure 
on mariiago and othei festivals as a cause of the ryots ’ 
indebtedness The expendituie on such occasions may 
undoubtedly he called extiavagant when compared with 
the lyots' means , but the occasions occui seldom, and 
piobably in a coarse of yeais the total sum spent this 
way by any lyot is not laigei than a m‘ui in his 
position IS justified in spendiiuj on sorud and domestic 
pleasinos" (The italics aie mine) And what is the 
amount the pool ryot spends on the maiiiage of his 
son 1 Es 60 to 75 (£5 to £7 10s ) say the Commissioners 
Su Giant Dutf says “ We have stopped war, we 
are stopping famine How aie the cvei-inci easing mul- 
titudes to be fed Is not Sii Giant Duft a little hasty 
in saying, “We aie stopping famine” What you aie 
doing IS to starve the living to save the dying Make 
the people themselves able to meet famine without 
misery and deaths, and then claim credit that you aie 
stopping famine Howevei, the tiue answer to the 
question, “ How are the evei -increasing multitudes to be 
fed is a very simple one, if gentlemen like Sii Grant 
Duff will evei have the patience to study the subject 
The statesmen of 1833 and of 1858 have in the clearest 
and most emphatic way answered this question They 
knew and said clearly upon what the wmlfare and well- 
being of the hundieds of millions depended They 
laid down unequivocally what would make Biitish 
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India not only able to feed the increasing multitudes, 
but prospeious and the best eustomer of England , and 
Ml Giant Duff’s following kind question of 1871 will 
be fully answaied “ But what aie wo to say about the 
state of India ? How many generations must pass away 
before that country has arrived at even the comparative 
wealth of .this (England) This benevolent desii e of 
Ml Grant Duff would be accomplished in no long tune 
This question of population, of “ the ever-increasing 
multitudes,” requires further examination Macaulay, 
in his review of Southey’s ‘‘Colloquies on Society,” 
says — 

“ When this laland was thinly peopled, it was baibaious , 
thaiQ was little capital, and that little was insecuia. It is now 
the richest and the most highly civilised spot in the woild, but 
the population is dense But when we compare oui 

own condition with that of out ancestors, we thick it oleai 
that the adiautages arising from the progress of civilisation 
have fat more than counteibalanoed the disadvantages aris 
mg from the progress of population While our numbeis 
have incieaaed tenfold out wealth has increased hundiedfold 
. . If we were to piophesy that in the yeai 1930 a 

population of fifty millions, better ted, clad, and lodged than 
the English of om time, will cover these islands, . many 

people would think us insane We prophesy nothing , but 
this we say, it any peison had told the Paihament which met 
in perplexity and terroi after the crash in 1720, that in 1830, 
the wealth of England would suipaas all their wildest dreams, 
that for one man of ten thousand pounds then living 
there would be five men of fifty thousand pounds, 
out anceatoiE would have given as much credit to the piedic 
tion as they gave to ‘ Gulhvei’s Travels ’ ” 

I claim no prophecy, but the statesmen of 1833 
have prophesied, and the Proclamation of 1858 has 
prophesied Do what they have said, and their pro- 
phecies shall be fulfilled 

Now, let us see a few more facts Because a coun- 
try increases in population it does nob necessarily follow 
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that lb must become pooler , noi because a eounti? is 
densely populated that therefore it must be poor Says 
Macaulay “ England is a hundredfold more wealthy 
while it 13 tenfold denser ” The following hguies speak 
for themselves — ■ 

Income per inhabitant 
Conntuea Inhabitants pei sq (iMulhall's Dictionaiy 


mile about 1880 

of Statistics, 1886) 

Belgium 

487 

£221 

England 

478 (1886) 

41 (1882) 

Holland 

81 > 

2b 

Italy 

2)7 

12 

Biitish India 

229 

2 

Germany 

217 

18 7 

Austua 

191 

16 o 

Fiance 

184 

2)7 

Switzerland 

184 

16 

Ireland 

ir.3 (1886) 

16 (1882) 

Denmaik 

382 

2b 2 

hcotUnd 

128 (1886) 

82 (1882) 

Poitugal 

126 

lllb 

Tuikey 

120 (Muliiall) 

4 (Su E Baling) 

Spam 


16 S 


64 

118 

Bussia in Europe 

41 

9 9 

bwoden 

Norway 

?.] 

16 2 


The densest Piovince of British India is Bengal 
(443) Thus, heie aie countries denser and thinner than 
British India, but emu one of them has a fai bettei 
income than British India Belgium, denser than the 
densest Presidency of British India, is eleven times more 
wealthy , England, as dense, is twenty times more 
wealthy Heie are some very thinly populated countries 
Mexico, 13 per square mile, Venezuela, 4 7 , Chilli, 8 8 , 
Peru, 18 6 , Argentine Eepublic, 2 6 , Uruguay, 7 8 , and 
several others Aie they theiefoie so much richer than 
England or Belgium? Here is Ireland, at your door. 
About its people the Duke of Argyll only a few weeks 
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ago (22ad of Apul last), in the House of Lords, said 
“ Do not tall me that the lush labouier is incapable of 
laboui, 01 eneigy, or exeition Place him m favourable 
cu'ciimstances, and theie is no better woikmau than the 
lushman I have myself employed large gangs of 
Iiisbmen, and I nevei saw any navvies woik better , and 
besides that, they were kind and courteous men,’’ The 
population of Ireland is less than one-third as dense as 
that of England , and yet how is it that the income of 
England is -fill and that of Iieland only £16 pei inhabi- 
tant, and that the mass of the people do not enjoy the 
benefit of even that much income, and are admittedly 
wietchedly pool ? 

Biitish India’s resources aie officially admitted to 
be enoimous, and with an industiious and law-abiding 
people, as Sii Geoige Bud wood testifies, it will be quite 
able to pioduce a large income, become as xiob as any 
othei countiy and easily piovide for an increasing 
populamon and inoieasing taxation, if left free scope 

Lastly, a word about the educated classes, 'upon 
whose devoted heads Sir Grant Duff has poured down 
all his vials of wrath Heie are some fine amenities of 
an English gentleman of high position " Piofessional 
malcontents . busy, pushing talkers , ingeniously wiong , 
the pert sciibhlois of the Native Piess , the intriguers , 
pushing pettifoggeiE, chatterboxes , disaffected cliques , 
the C7((ssa igno)a7itui, little coteiies of intriguers , silly 
and dishonest talk of Indian gmmblera , politicising 
sophists threaten to be a perfect curse to India," etc 
I leave these flowers of ihetoiic alone Not satis- 
fied even with this much, he has forgotten himself alto- 
gether, and groundlessly charged the educated classes — 
“ who do their utmost to axoite hostility agamst the 
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British. Government,” " who do their utmost to excite 
factitious disloyalty ” I repel this charge with only two 
short extracts I need not waste many words 

The following, trom the highest authority, is ample, 
clear, and conclusive The Government of India, in 
their despatch of the 8th of June, 1880, to the Secretary 
of State for India, bear this emphatic testimony “ To 
the minds of at least the educated among the people of 
India — and the number is rapidly increasing — any idea 
of the subversion of Biitish power is abhoiieut, from the 
consciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy 
and confusion ” Secondly, on the auspicious day of the 
Jubilee demonstration the Vioeioy of India, in his- 
Jubilee speech, says — 

“ Wide and bioad indeed aie the new fields in which the 
Government of India is called upon to labour — but no longer, 
as of afoietiine, need it Irboui alone Within the period W'e aie 
reviewing, education has done its vvoit, and 'veatesruioonded 
on all sides by Native gentlemen of great attainments and in- 
telliganoe, from whose he.iity, loyiil and honest co opeiation 
we may hope to deuve the greatest benefit In fact, to an 
administiation so peculiaily situated as ouis then advice, as 
sistanoe, and solidaiitv aie essential to the siitcossful e\ei 
Oise of its functions Koi do I legaid with anv othei feeling? 
than those of appioval and good will their natuial ambition to 
ha moie extensively associated with then English ruleismthe 
administiation of their own domestic aliaus ’’ 

Look upon this pictuie and upon that 1 

Two Indian National Congresses have been held 
duiing the past two years — the second gieat one, at 
Calcutta, having 4 SO delegates piesent from all paifcs of 
India, and of aU classes of the people , and what is it that 
both these Congi esses have asked? It is viitually and 
simply the " conscientious fulfilment ” of the pledges 
of 1833 and 1858 They are the pivot upon which 
all Indian problems turn If India is to be retained to 
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Butain, it will be by men who insist upon being just, 
and upon the iighteoua fulfilment of the proclamation 
of 1858 Any one can judge of this fiom the kind of 
ovations given to Loid Ripon and Sir W Weddeiburn 
on then letirement 

Heie, again, oui gracious Empress in the yeai of 
hei auspicious Jubilee once mote proclaims to the world 
and assuies us, in her response to the Bombay Jubilee 
Addiess last June, “ It had always been, and will 
always be, hei earnest desire to maintain unswervingly 
the principles laid down in the proclamation published 
on her assumption of the direct control of the govein- 
ment of India ” We ask no rnoie 
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My Lobd and Gentlemen,— In our views on 
Indian matteis wa shall sometimes agree and some- 
times differ with the Indian Government When we 
agiee, we shall be only too glad to express our views 
aoooidingly When we diffei, either from looking at the 
subject from a diffeient point of view, oi fiom more or 
less information, we shall lespectfully lay before the 
Government our views In doing so, it cannot be 
supposed that our object is to set up an opposition 
paity On the contiaiy, oui object is co-operation, as 
the aims both of the Government and of ourselves are 
the same, vis , the good government and welfare of India. 
I believe that Government would rather be glad than 
otherwise to know our independent views, provided we 
always confine ourselves to a dispassionate and careful 
examination of their acts, and lay our reasons of differ- 
ence before them in a becoming maimer, especially 
making “ measures, not men — arguments, not abuse,’* 
our rule of conduct I hope, therefore, I shall not be 
misunderstood for laying before you my views, and you 
for expressing yours on the subject of this paper 

I beg to submit for your consideration that the deci- 
sion of the Cabinet not to pay the ordinary pay of the 
Indian troops employed in the Abyssinian expedition is 

* (Bead befoie an Afternoon Meeting of the East India 
Association, London, Eiidaj, Novembei 29th, 1867, Loid 
\'Villiam llay, M.P , in the Chau ) 
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an miustice to Indiai and an injmy to the piestige of Eng- 
land , that the decision is not only unfair in pimoiple, but 
contiaiy to the leasonable piactice of foimai days I 
fust examine whethei theie ate any past events oi 
piecedents which can guide us to a ]ust decision 

When the English Government was only one of 
many independent Indian Powers, and when tempoiary 
assistance like the piesent was needed fiom each other, 
on what pvmciples was such assistance given and taken ’ 
I find that in these cases the English had acted on the 
fair and equitable punciple that the party receiving 
assistance should pay the whole chaige of the troops 
duiing the penod of assistance I shall not take up your 
time with many extracts, I shall give only thiee or four 
short ones In the treaty with Hyder Alh 1769, it is 
piovided (Article 2) — 

“ Th.ifc in case cithei ot the contiacting puties shall he 
attacked, they shall, from then lespectiva oountiies, mutually 
assist each other to dine the enemy out The pay of such 
assistance ot troops hoiu one paiby to another to be after the 
following rates, viz to every aoldiei and horseman fifteen lupees 
pet month, and eveiy sepoy seven and a half lupees pei 
month The p%N ot the siidirs and oominandant'. to be as it 
shiill be agreed on at the time.’” 

The treaty of 1770 contains similar stipulations, 
winch aie again confirmed in the treaty of 1792 

In the treaty of alliance with Bazalut Jung, 1779, 
it IS provided (Article 4) — 

' If the Nawab Shu]ah ool Moolk’s teiiitoiies be invaded 
by an enemy, we shall, besides the tioops that aie stationed 
with him, send such a suflicient force as we can spare to his 
ftsaistanoe The ordmaiy and extiaordmaiy expanses of such 
troops wh.itevei they may amount to, shall be paid agieeably 
to the Company’s established customs by the Navviib, who will 
sign the accounts "f 

' Aitchison's Treaties, vol v , p 128 
t kitchison’s Treaties, vol v , p S6, 
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Agmn, m the treaty with the Nizam, 1790 (Aiticle 

4)- 

“If the Bight Honomable the Governor General should 
requite a body of cavalry to jnm the Englibh forces, the 
Nawab Aauph Jab and Pnndit Prudhan shall furnish to the 
number of 10,000, to march in one month, etc . 
the p.iy of the said cavalry to be defrayed monthly bv the 
Hon’ble Company at the rate and on eondrtions herevfter to 
be settled ”• 

In the “Articles explanatory o fthe 3id Aiticle'of 
the Treaty of Mysore, conoluded in 1799,’’ Article 3 
provides — 

"If it should at any time be found expedient to augment 
the cavalry of Mysore beyond the nuiubei of fl.OOOl foui 
thousand, on intuaatronto that cficcttiom the British Govern- 
ment, His Highness the Baja shall use his utmost endear ours 
for that purpose , but the uhole erponsc o( such augmentation, 
and of the niamteaanoe of the additional numbers at the rate 
of (8) eight star pagodas for eaeli effective man and horse while 
within the territory of Mysore, and of an additional smn or 
batta at the rate of (1) tour star pigodas a month pftai the 
expiration of one month from the period of then passing the 
frontier of Mysore, ts described in the 2tid article, shill be 
defrayed by the Hon’bk Company ’’ | 

Now, I ask why this leasonable and pist piactice 
should have been subsequently departed from I hope 
the standard of fan play of the Crorvn is nob to be 
inferior to that of the Company Nett, I ask a few 
questions Suppose the tables weie turned, aud England 
sent some tioops for India’s assistance, will the English 
taxpayei and Parliament allow the assistance without 
charging India with the ’vhole expense’ — oi lathei, has 
the British Gorerumant evei given any assistance to the 
Biitish Indian Govoinmenb, oi the British Indian 
Government to any native Powei, of the sort without 
making the receivei of the assistance pay fully'' Sup- 

-TbidTiu ^ ' P- 
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pose some subjects of the Nizam weie held in captivity 
by some Aiab chief, and the Nizam, to liberate his 
subjects and to maintain his honoui, deciding to send 
an expedition to Aiabia, lequested his allies, the Biitish, 
to assist him temporarily with troops , would such 
assistance be given without chaiging the Ni/am with 
the pay of the tioops, as well as any extia expenses ’ If 
not, then on what grounds of equity or fait play should 
England now gat the Indian troops without being 
charged for their pay’ Why, instead of the British 
Government having evai given any assistance of the 
land, it has a few accounts to settle with its consoieuoe 
lot having made India pay even moie than what could 
be fairly due fiom it 

It IS said that India will lose nothing What is it 
that the tioops are kept in India for ? Whatever that is, 
that India loses If it is nothing, then the aimy should 
be leduced by so much If it is something, then India is 
not losing nothing If the tioops aie requited foi security, 
then it IS unfair that India should be deprived of that 
security, and yet be made to pay for it The question 
resolves itself into this Should the pay of the troops be 
allowed to be a saving to India or to England ? Eor, if 
India is made to pay, it is so much a saving to England, 
and if England pays, India saves so much Now, whether 
on the giounds of equity, or of need, or of ability, 
certainly India has the claim to be allowed to save what 
it can England has always charged foi everything she has 
given on similar occasions, so she should not now shiink 
fiom paying when it is hei turn to do so The need of 
India to save whatever it can, is gi eater than that of 
England. Earaines, intellectual and physical, aie its 
ciymg evils, and the weight of a large army keeps some 
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of its uigent wants m abeyance Lastly, England is the 
Lichei of the two, and well able to pay foi what it 
leceives. The very eiicumstance that England is able 
to avail herself of a ready made aiiny, a \0iy convenient 
base of operations, and tho sen ices of Indian officials 
and of experienced Indian officials and of espeiienced 
Indian officers, is in itself a gieat advantage to the 
English taxpayer. 

It is urged, that because the piestige of England is 
important, theiefoie India must contiibute But what 
piestige IB it that England has and needs to maintain ? 
Is it that England is pooi in means and unfaii in dealing, 
01 that her resources aie as gieat as her aim is strong, 
and that hei sense of lustice is above suspicion ’ Heie 
England sends her envoys to Ab^ ssima, and finds in its 
lulei a troublesome oustomei. llei lionoui is msulted, 
and her representative is kept m oaptu itj The piestige 
which England has to maintain undei such ciicum- 
stanoes IS to show that she is ho self able to hold her 
own, from her own resources , not that she is so pooi or 
unfair that she is unable oi unwilling to pay for the veiy 
troops which aie employed in vindicating her honoui, 
and liberating her own lepiesentative, and help herself 
fiom the Indian purse Can the woild be blamed if 
they consider it strange that the England which is leady 
to spend some foui millions oi moie foi bei honour 
should shrink to pay a few bundled thousands ^ 

Howevei , even the question of the tew hundred 
thousand pounds is not of 30 much impoitance A far 
moia importaut question, of the principles of the finan- 
cial relations between the two countiies, is involved in 
the present course of the Cabinet Vyho is the guardian 
of the Indian purse ? and are the Biitisli Government 
34-40 
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and Parliament absolute masters and disposers of it, oi 
IS it a trust in then hands to he discharged on some 
equitable principles ? I should think that in the present 
condition of the political relations of England and India, 
the Indian Secretary ought to be its natural guardian , 
that he ought, when English and Indian relations are to 
be adjusted, to act as if he were an independent Power, 
representing Indian interests, and negotiate with the 
Foreign Secretary on terms fair and equitable to both 
parties If this position of the Indian Secretary is faith- 
fully acted upon, India will have the satisfaction to know 
that they have some one hero to protect them from any 
unjust treatment, Parliament being the ultimate Court of 
Appeal The Indian Secretary, instead of ofienng to 
make a present to the English taxpayer from the Indian 
revenue, ought to protect it from any encroachment 
India is unable to protect itself, and as the British 
Government and Parliament hold its purse in trust, it is 
the more necessary for them that they should not be 
generous to themselves with others’ trust-money, but, 
on the contrary, adopt the only proper course of treating 
the tiust with the strictest justice and care, especially 
111 the relations with themselves 

Clause 55 of the Indian Government Act of 1858, 
runs thus — 

"Except for preventing or lepellmg actual invasion of 
Hei Majesty's Indian possessions or under sudden and 
urgent necessity, the Eovenues of India shall not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Pailiament, be applicable 
to defray the expenses of any military operation carried 
on beyond the external frontiers of such possessions 
by Her Majesty’s forces charged upon such revenues ” 

The evident object of this clause, I submit, is to pre- 
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vent the application of Indian levenues except foi Indian 
puiposes, 01 otheiwise the clause means nothing, It 
Indian i avenues can be applied for the payment of tioops 
beyond the Indian fiontieis, then the clause becomes 
simply useless, foi England then can use Indian tioops 
under any ciioumstances, as the two giounds — ui- of 
Indian puiposes, and of loan to England foi her own 
wais — will embiace all cases. 

I have now laid batoie >ou as biiefly as possible my 
leasons why England should pay the entuc expense of 
the Expedition, undei any consideiation, whethei of 
instioe and fau play oi piostige, with the hope of 
ehoiting an impaitial discussion tiom you Upon the 
necessity of the expedition, and when and how English- 
men should vindicate then honour, it is not foi me to 
tell them Among the nations most able to uphold then 
honoui, the English have nevei held a second place 
Then whole history, and then instinctive love oflibeity 
and honoui, aie enough to satisfy the most sceptical that 
England is well able to take caie of heiself, and to know 
what hei honoui is and how to uphold it 

When I wrote this papei I could not know the lea- 
sons of the Government, theiefoie I must ciave youi 
indulgence while, m continuation of the paper, I make a 
few lemaiks on the debate of last night But, m 
making those lemaiks, it is tai fiom my intention to 
make any peisonal reflections on any speakei Paiha- 
ment has accepted the reasons, and decided upon the 
lesolution , consequently any lemaiks I may make 
apply as much to Paihament itself a-r. to any of the 
jndividual speakers To make my lemaiks as few as 
possible, 1 shall inst lead a few extiacts from some of 
the speeches of last night, which give neaily the pith of 
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the U'bole aigument, and give luj views upon them Su 
S Noithcote said — “ Fiona tbe lust moment that this- 
expedition was thought about, early in the month of 
Apul last yeai, inieply to communications addiessed to 
the Secietaiy of State m Council, vse stated that we 
weie willing to place the lesouices of India at the 
disposal of the Home Goveinment, hut must stipulate- 
that, as the matter was one m which Indian mteiasts 
weia not concerned. India should not beai any portion 
of the charge At that time it was cleaily undeistood 
tliongb we did not put that into the despatch to the 
Tieasuiy, that, though we \veie deteimined to lesist any 
attempt to chaige the revenues of India with any new 
burthen, we did not, to use a homely expression, want to 
make money by the transaction ” This amounts to saying 
that India must pay undei all cucumstances If Indian 
inteiests weie concerned, then, of course, India must 
pa\ also . and if Indian mteiasts weie not concerned, 
then also India must pay foi the tioops in order “ not 
to make money ” Can this be considoiecl light? Sir 
Stafiord Noithcote says — “ It is said, and we have said 
it ouisalves, that India has no (iinteiest in this matter 
That IS perfectly true if by ‘ luteiest ’ 'you. mean mateiial 
Intel est But theie are pimciples which should be up- 
held m the interest ot both countiies, even at the cost 
of lilood and treasure, and one of them is this — that 
envoys of the Sovereign of this country should ha 
protected by us That is a leading pimciple of inter- 
national law, and we should he untrue, not only to 
ourselves, but to the civihzed woild, if we fail to uphold 
it ” If that piiuoiplo is to be admitted, it the envoys of 
England aie to be piotacted eveiyvvheie at the expense- 
of India, then India could be made to sht^e in the 
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•expenses of a Buiopean or Amencan war Also, in 
othei words, if the United States dismissed an English 
ambassador, and insulted the dignity of the Crown, and 
if the Crown went to wai with America, India must 
contiibute foi it , oi if the Ciown embaiked in a Euro- 
pean war, India must contiibute This, I tiust, would 
not be allowed by Englishmen as just. Again, the 
interests of the Colonies aie as much, or perhaps moie, 
involved in this principle What aie they contiibuting 
to the present expedition •’ And would they be always 
leady to act accoidmg to the principle laid down in tlie 
extract I have lead ■’ Sii Statfoid Northcote has been 
at great pains to show that the news about the Aliys- 
sinian captives, and tlie eftorts made to release them, 
IS earned to the natives of India, and that m uiidei- 
taking this expedition the opinion of the people of India 
about the power and resources of England is mosc 
important to be taken into consideration If it be con- 
sidered so important that tlie prestige of England should 
not suffer lu the slightest degiee m the estimation of 
the natives of India, then that is just the reason why 
Parliament sliould not have passed the Resolution h’oi, 
it will be natuially tliought that though the English 
Goveihment admit that the war is for then own pur- 
poses, that :t IS for Irbeiatnig their own captives, that 
it IS for vindicating England’s honour , yet they, while 
ready to spend five millions, or ten millrons if necessary, 
to protect their country’s honour, and to punish its 
insulters, take from India a little because India cannot 
help herself That cannot increase the prestige of Eng- 
land in India , it is likely to have just the contraiy 
■effaot, not only among the natives of India, but perhaps 
among all Asiatics 
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Let US now eonsiclei the piececlents hiought foi 
uaicl by Government foi what they piopose to do now 
^Ve have the Peisian wai and the Chinese wai lefeiied 
to Theie is one impoitant ditfeience between the pie 
cedents I have hiought befoie you and those of the 
Government In the piecedents I haie lefeued to 
there were two paities, both able to take care of them- 
selves, who negotiated with each othei , and who were 
able to stiike the light balance between them wheieas 
in the case of Government piecedents the holdei of 
the puise was also its dispose!, iMthout any voice fioui 
the ownei, and theiefoie the tiansactions them&elve= 
lequued examination Even gianting, foi aigument’s 
sake, that foimei tiansactions weie in lust piopoi- 
tions, they aie not at all applicable to tl;e piosent 
expedition The Peisian wai and tlie Chinese wai do 
not lieai analogy to this In the Chinese and Persian 
wais we can, at least, tiace some Indian concern — with 
the foimer comineicial, with the lattei political, the 
alleged necessity of aiiestmg Eussiau piogiess , but 
Government itself acknowledges that, in the present 
expedition, Indian inteiests are not concerned All 
these present complications have arisen without the 
India Office or the natives of India having anj thing to 
do with the matter It is entirely the Poieign Office 
aSaii Even at present it is the Foreign Secretaiy who 
takes the whole biunt of the liattle in Parliament, and 
the only way in which India is brought forward is that 
it IS the best agency thiough which the Foreign Secre- 
tary can accomplish his object of canning on the war 
in the cheapest and most expeditious way possible Sii 
Stafford Northcote says — “ All that India undertakes 
to do IS to lend hei tioops, without cnaige, as long as 
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f-ha can spare them That is the piinciple upon which 
we have pioceeded, and which, I contend, is a just and 
hbeial one I say it is just, because India leally loses 
nothing whatevei in point of money , she only continues 
to pay that which, if the expedition had not been oidei- 
ed, she would still pay. and it is liheial, because India 
places at the disposal of Hei Majesty foicos which the 
Impel lal Government could not obtain without paying 
for them ” If to be prevented fiom saving when saving 
can be made, is not losing, then I do not know what 
losing means Again, if India loses nothing, then how 
can theie be any libeiality I have no doubt if England 
ever needed aid oi libeiality, India, from veiy gratitude 
to England foi the position in wluch it now stands, 
ought, and would, strain eveiy neivo to give it But 
IS the present such a case ? The woild natuially does 
not like trustees to be libeial to themselves It is a 
matter of legiet moie on account of England heiselfi 
that she should piesent the spectacle of, on the one 
hand, being able and leadv to spend any numbei of 
millions foi her honoui, and on the othei of taking a 
few hundred thousand pounds fiom India foi the pay of 
the very troops to be employed in vindicating that hon- 
oui However, had Govemment stopped at the argu- 
ment of liberality, oi sense of gratitude, or fiiendly 
feeling towards England, theie would not have been 
much to complain of, and the natives perhaps, would 
have been glad to have been looked upon as friendly , 
but by citing precedents for justification, and arguing 
for lights, the question assumes a different aspect, and 
occasions the present discussion Then the Government 
has taken very great pains to prove that after all what 
India has to pay is veiy little, and that if all the former 
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precedents were followed, it would have had to pay 
more But suppose It is a small affaii, than it is a 
greater pity that they should have made so much fnss 
abouc it, and not paid this little themselves, and should 
not have taken this opportunity to show that they aie 
as just as they are strong and rich Sir Henry Rawlm- 
son says — ■" Our system of Government in India was 
essentially for the maintenance of our power, and when 
we spoke of Indian interests we meant our own interest 
as the ruling power of India ” If that is the case, and 
that is the guiding principle of the Government, then 
against such ar gument of the rights of might there can 
be no discussion But I believe the English Govern- 
ment to be guided by the principles of justice and trutli 
and not of the rights of might Sir Henry Bawlinson 
says — “ The Eoyal Navy now fulfilled gratuitously all 
the duties connected with the defence of Indiai that 
were formerly dischaiged by the Indian navy — a service 
which drew heavily upon the Imperial Bsohequer , 
and m many instances the Home Government had sent 
out, at its own e\pense, evpeditions of which the 
obiects more nearly related to India than to the lest 
of the British Bmpiie ” I have no right to question 
the truth of that statement I only say if it be true, 
and as it is also intimated by Mr Gladstone, that India 
IS better off in its financial relations with England, it is 
indeed a great pity that the natives of India should be 
allowed to remain under a false impression If it be 
true that England has, on occasions, performed services 
for India to which India has not contributed, it is m 
the first place necessary, for the sake of justice to both 
parties, that the financial relations between the two 
countries in respect of those services should be fairly 
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examined and adjusted , and next, if India has been so 
benefited as alleged by England, it is pioper and just 
that India should know and feel that benefit, and know- 
ing it be giateful foi it At piesent India is under the 
impiession that England, having the puise, appropiiates 
it at its own pleasure, and that unjust buitheus have 
been placed upon hei As Sii Henry Eawhnson has 
not given us any instance of what he refers toi we aie 
left m the dark , but against his statement theie is one 
of another authority, equally, if not more important 
Lord Cranbouine says— “At all events the special in- 
justice of the couise now about to be pursued consists 
m this— that when we employ English troops in India 
they aie paid foi out ot the Indian revenues tiom the 
moment they land in that countiy but when we employ 
Indian tioops on English duty, we say that India must 
pay for them ” I do not, of couise, impute to Sir Henry 
Eawhnson, who has only lately given a signal instance 
of his sense of justice to India, that ha would state 
anything that ha did not thoioughly believe I wish ha 
had given the cases, foi it is veiy desiiable, for the sake 
of both countiies, that the leal state of the case, in 
regaid to this matter, should he known It is also 
necessary to know how fai the Colonies, which also 
benefit by the Eoyal Navy, contiibute to it Then 
there is some stress laid upon this, that India benefit 
by this expedition that by the expedition going from 
India! stores are brought theie, and money is ponied 
into the countiy , but nobody can seriously uige that, 
theiefore, India must contiibiite to the expedition I 
do not suppose that cotton meichants, or ship-owners, 
paid anything to winds the American wai because they 
benefited largely by its ocoiiirenoe The fact is, that 
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India le^oitecl to on this occasion m Older that the 
inteiests of the Enylish taxpayei may ha served in the 
hast possible mannei Loid Stanley distinctly stated 
that iie lefeiied to the Indian Secietaiy, and to the 
Indian authoiities, in oidei to ca-iy out tlie expedition 
m the most successful way He found m India a ready 
maohmeiy foi cariying out the expedition That in- 
duced the English Government to make India the basis 
of opeiations In concluding my lemaiks I once moie 
suggest that the discussion should ha confined to the 
one fioint which I have hiought befoie you, and I hope 
that we shall follow the advice of oui noble Chaiimani 
and not be guilty of any peisonalities, Imt shall confine 
ouiselves entiiely to the aigunients of the case It is 
my sinceie conviction that Loid Stanley oi Sii Stafioid 
Noithcote would never allow any miustice intentionally 
All their acts would at once lefute any oontiaiy assump- 
tion I take this opportunity of thanking Mi Fawcett 
and the othei twenty -two membeis, and the English • 
piess, foi then advocacy of justice to India 
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I truafi the meeting will make aOine allowance foi 
the imperfections of this papei, huiiierlly piepaiecl 
within two days , and by then own tempeiate, disiutei- 
ested, and judicious discussion, make up its deficiencies 
It IS discovered by Loid W flay that Loid Wellesley 
diew his pen through the -uoids ‘‘ liens and successois, ” 
and it IS therefore argued that Lord Wellesley therefore 
intended the subsidiary treaty to be only a personal one 
The question then natuialU ause-., whether any 
alterations made in drafts can aftect tlie actual compact 
ultimately agreed upon Next, had Lord Wellesley any 
light to depart from the stipulations of the partition 
treaty, which is the sole aiithoiity for the subsidiary 
treaty ? The very draft of the sulhidiary treaty goes to 
show' that the drawer of the treaty naturally felt that 
the subsidiary treaty was to be an hereditary treaty 
If we accept the argument now based upon the new 
discovery in the British Museum, we are diixou to the 
necessity of casting a reflection upon the chaiactei of 
Loid Wellesley Poi leaving aside, foi the piesent, the 
consideiation and pioper inteipietation of the words 
“unnecessary and danger ous, ” this discovery, as it is 
ptoposed to be inteipieted, would mean that a British 
statesman, knowingly and intentionalh , just left ,,i words 

• (Bead befoie a Meeting; of the E e-t India Asuociation 
London, Fiiday, July 5th,lHG7 bu Tinnes reiyuston, Bait, 
M P , m tho Chau) • 
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enough to lull any quspicion, and left nut woids enough 
foi some piivate ulteiioi motives Heie aie the woids 
left ni “ A tieaty of perpetual fiiendship and alliance ” 
— and, “ as long as the sun and moon shall endure , ” 
liist sufficient to lull any suspicion, and yet, behind the 
Pack of the othei contracting paity, heirs ” and such 
woids aie omitted, m oidei that when the opportunity 
came, advantage might be taken of the omission I 
sinceiely tiust that the piesent English statesmen aie 
not going to liold out this as an edifying and statesman- 
like coiiise of conduct to be learnt by the natives from 
then enlightened English teacheis No, I do hope 
that a moie leasonable and satisfactory explanation 
may be given of the discovery which Loid William Hay 
has brought to light I shall lovert to this point again 
fuithei on It is uiged that the words “ as long as the 
sun and moon shall enduie ” are only conventional 
teims , and in support of this, the following sentence is 
quoted fiom Sir T Munio — “ The teims employed m 
such documents , ' foi ever, ’ ‘ fioni generation to genera- 
tion, ’ 01 in Hindu grants, ‘ while the sun and moon 
enduie,’ are meie forms of expression, and are never 
supposed, either by the donor or the receiver, to convey 
the duiability, which they imply, oi any beyond 
the will of the soveieign ” On what authority oi 
giounds this pioposition is laid down I cannot say If 
it means anything, it means that there aie no such 
documents as weie leally intended to mean perpetuity 
by the donoi and leceiver According to this pro- 
position the Biitish Government can make one clean 
swoop of all property possessed unclei any grants 
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whatevar , for even the words “ generation to genera- 
tion, " and “ foi aval, ” aie not safe from its giasp Then 
igain, weie there aver perpetual grants made or not under 
the former rulers and how could they ever be consider- 
ed &o if words like "foie\ei”and “from generation to 
generation ” were meaningless ’ It is true that high-flown 
comphments, raising one to the seventh heaven, or 
becoming one’s most humble servant or slave, ate meie 
forms, but to say that words expressing the duration of 
an engagement mean nothings is more than I ever knew 
among the natives. I wonder how such duration can or 
was ever expressed, if not by the words “during life,” 
or for ever,” or “ from generation to generation," etc 
To me it appears that it is not correct to assume that 
both the receiver and the donor did not understand the 
words to mean what they said, but that the Hindu 
sovereign, being m the veiy natrue of his position a 
despotic soveieign who^e will was law, and ufauc law, 
and at whose mercy laj , not only auy grants, but even 
any property whatever of lus subjects, as well as their 
lives, did sometimes confiscate by his will such giants, 
though ongmaUy intended to be peipetual Such 
arbitiaiy exeioise of powei could not, howevei, make 
the contract the less binding, but theie was no power 
above that of the will of the sovereign to compel him to 
abide by his contract , it was simply the power of might 
ovei light But this tieaty is not of a Hindu sovereign 
It 19 diafted and made by’ Englishmen for an English 
soveieign Is the English sovereign the same despotic 
rulei ’ Is it light for the Englishmen to boast of their 
superior political condition, in which the sovereign is 
no less suboidinate to law and bound to good faitb than 
the meanest subject, and yet, foi a puipose like this, 
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suddenly to sink down totlie level ol the despotic Hindu 
luleis"’ Whatevei may have been the conduct of the 
Hindu luleis in such matteis, ceitainly the English 
luleis ought to set a bettei example, especially in a case 
when they aie parties to the woids “ as long as the sun 
and moon shall enduie,” not only in the Mysore tieaty 
alone, but quite pointedly again in anothei tieaty of 
1807, explanatory of the third aiticle of this very subsi- 
diaiy Mysore tieaty by the words, “ these four addi-* 
tional articles, which, Ide the oiiginal tieaty of Mijsoie, 
shall be binding on the contracting parties as long as the 
sun and moon shall enduie ” 

Such pointed expression of the duration of the tieaty 
of Mysore, coupled with the words “ tieaty of loeipetual 
fiiendship and alliance,” at the very heading of the tieaty 
itself must certainly make any English statesman who 
has the slightest consideration for the honour of his 
country’s word, pause before trying special pleading 
I appeal to you as Englishmen to say whethei, had such 
pleas been put foiwaid by a native ruler, the most 
indignant denunciations would not have been poured out, 
not only against himself but against the whole Hindu 
race How loud and angry would have been the uproar 
of the virtuous indignation of the upright Englishmen 
against the innate depravity 'and treachery of the Hindu 
race ’’ And yet it is calmly pleaded by English statesmen, 
that in their language, treaties made by themselves, 
when it suits the occasion, “ perpetual ” means 
” temporary,” that the duration of the existence of the 
sun and moon means only a man’s lifetime , and that 
“tieaties” mean “ deeds of gift” But, stiange to say, 
as the sun and moon sometimes send a ray through the 
heaviest cloud, to assure poor mortals of their existence. 
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the sun and moon of this lieaty have s^nt one&tiay lay 
through the heaviest cloud In the despatch of August 
31,1864, fiom Sn John Lawrence to Su Ghailes Wood, 
it is said — “ By the favoui of the British Government, 
and in the ej^eicise of its sovereign light, acqiiiied by 
conquest, the Mahaiaja was laised fiom a piison to the 
goveinment of a laige piincipality, iubjett to conclitwiif, , 
which, if fulfilled by him, would have been the safeguard 
of his authoiity, and the guarantee of the continuance 
of a native itilc in Mysoie” Now, I leave to you, 
gentlemen, that if this treaty was simply a peisonal 
tieaty, what is meant by “ subject to conditions which 
if fulfilled by him, would have guaianteecl the con- 
tinuance of a native lule in Mysoie Are theie, then, 
certain conditions in the tieaty guaranteeing the con- 
tinuance of a native rule in Alysoie ’ Then what be- 
comes of the peisonal chaiacter of the treaty 

Now, leveit to the question, whether Lord Welles- 
ley had a bad intention in drawing his pen through 
certain woids, oi whether he meant to do something 
consistent with a faithful performance of his obligations 
under “the partition tieaty” The only explanation 1 
can at present see of Lord Wellesley’s proceedings, is 
this There is no doubt in my mind that Lord Welles- 
ley did not mean to act in bad faith , that in allowing 
the words perpetual, and about the sun and moon, to 
remain, he did mean what he said , but that his object 
m striking out the word " heir, ” etc , was to keep 
such full control over the native principality as to 
enable the English Goveinment to oust any particular 
oppressive sovereign, and put some other in his place, 
or, in cases of disputed succession, that the English 
may be able to decide m favour of one oi the other 
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■wifcboufc being encoimteBeil by fcbe difficulties which the 
woid “ hell ” might occasion , that the woid “ unneees- 
saiy ” m the margin means that as fai as peimanency 
of native rule was concerned, the woids “ perpetual ” 
and “as long as the sun and moon shall enduie,” aie 
suthoient , and that the woid “ dangeious ” means the 
stiong title which an “ heii ” may maintain, and theiaby 
lessen the complete English contiol . and that accoiding 
to piactioe a new tieaty may be made with every 
successoi, with such modifications as time and circum- 
stances may lequiie I ventuie to offei this explana 
tion for youi consider ation, leaving alone the question 
whether any departure from “ the partition treaty " was 
justifiable I cannot, however, persuade myself that a 
statesman like Lord Wellesley would be guilty of such a 
mean act as the present discovery of Lord William Hay 
IS made to imply I do not stand here as the advocate 
of either the Eaja or the English I wish only for 
justice and truth, be it on the one side or the other 

Much has been said about Lord Canning not 
having sent the adoption sunucl to the Eaja Was Lord 
Canning justified in doing so Did he do so as a 
punishment for the Raja’s past offences ? This is not 
the case, as the Eaja was declared deserving of reward 
for his thorough loyalty Two reasons are urged first, 
it was because Lord Canning knew that the Eaja intend- 
ed to leave his territories to the English By admitting 
this position, Lord Canning admitted the power of the 
Eaja to bequeath , but it was subsequently uiged that the 
treaty itself did not entitle him to any such adoption 
Now, I ask, do English woids mean one thing in one' 
treaty and another thing m another treaty ’ If not 
I request explanation for the following anomaly. 
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The treaty of 1805, with the Bajah of Travaneoie, ig, 
word foi wo)d, m all its impoitant portions bearing 
upon the present issue, the same with the treaty of 
Mysoie I give these portions in the Appendiic 

Now, I tiust it 13 a fail question to ask, why the 
very same words which m the Trvaucoie treaty 
entitled the Travancore Eajah to the adoption sunud, did 
not mean the same thing with the Mysoie Eajah The 
parallel, however, does not end here The Eajah of 
Travaneoie, like the Eajah of Mysore, also mcuired 
the displeasure of British Qovernmenti and the latter 
weie goiug to assume the internal admmisbiation 
of the country But the Eajah died Nobody, how- 
ever, then thought of mteipreting the treaty of 
1805 as a peisonal one, and the hen was allowed 
to succeed The difleience, then, in the cases of the 
Eajah of Mysoie and that of Travaneoie, seems to be 
that the latter, by his death, made the treaty of 1805 an 
hereditaiy one, and the former, by living longer, has 
rendeied, in some mysteiious way, a similar tieaty a 
personal one It is pressed that Sir Stafford Northcote 
ought not to have reversed the policy and gone against 
the opinion of three Governoi-Generals and two Secie- 
taries of State Sir Staftoid can well be left to hold his 
own He needs no defence at my poor hands But I 
ask Is it because the others were right that Sir Staf- 
ford should not have reversed their acts, or is it meant 
that oven they were wrong. Sir Stafford should have 
abided by then decision i* I know full well what English 
prestige means in India In fact, it is the settled opinion 
of the natives foi the English high character, that is 
your principal charm and spell over them When once 
that IS broken, half your strength is gone But it is not 
24—11 
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by Special pleadings, or persisting in a wrong couise, that 
the prestige will be increased Howsoever vehemently 
or antboiitatively may asseitions be made of honest 
decisions, the natives can think for themselves, and can 
know where there is real honesty and where theie is 
sham If Sir Stafford has subverted the decision of fifty 
goveinors-general and as many seeietaries, if he has but 
dons what is light, he wiU have increased your prestige 
far more than any amount of peisistence in a wrong 
course I tiuat the objectors on the giound of authority 
do not mean to contribute a wasp of an idea to Mi Bux- 
ton’s collection, that “ the peipetiation of a wiong is a 
justification for peisisting in it.” If the objectors mean 
that the former decision was right and Sir Staff oid is 
wiong on meiits, then let them discuss on merits only, 
instead of holding up the bugbeai of high and many 
authonties 

Again, it must be lemembered, that we look for 
authorities when the subject is exclusively a study for 
few students , when the materials for ordinary judgment 
are not sufBciently accessible, and when therefore deci- 
sions for action can only be based on authority, the 
number and positions of autboiities aie matters of im- 
portance, but as lu the present case, when the materials 
are at the command of all who choose to see them, when 
Sit Stafford Northcote is exactly in the same position as 
any other individual, to judge for himself, how could 
mere priority of time give to the otheis an infallibility ’ 
On the contrary, Sii Stafford ought to be, if he make a 
right use of his opportunities, under a proper sense of 
responsibihty, in a better position to decide lightly, 
having the views and aiguments of his predecessors 
before him. 
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Theie is again the argument of the good of the 
people of Mysore I hope I am not dead to a desire for 
the welfare of any people, and more especially of my own 
countrymen The piotuie of an Englishman holding off 
the savage rulei from his victim is no doubt a very pretty 
and gratifying one, but unfortunately there is a little 
want of tiuth in it, and a little daub in it Eirst of all, 
the Ea]ah repeatedly offeied to allow such ariangements 
foi the welfare of the people as would be satisfactory to 
the British, and so there is no savage king tearing up 
his victim But then, is not in that case the Eajah a 
mere puppet ? How stiangely does this exclamation 
come from persons who pride in their sovereign 
being not a despot, but subject to law and order, 
and guided by wise and able ministers "What con- 
stitutional sovereign is not a puppet, if to govern 
under fixed and well-regulated administration be to be a 
puppet Besides, it is a stiange leflection upon the 
British Government that with then contiol and influence 
they do not bring up the native princes in the way they 
should go Besides there being some untruth in the pic- 
ture, there is this daub In the corner of the picture the 
natives of Sholapoie and the assigned distucts restored 
to the Nizam stand surprised at this turn of philanthropy. 
Now, is it possible for the native to increase his esteem 
and believe in youi sincerity with such inconsistent con- 
duct before him, notwithstanding the most vehement 
assertions of youi desiiefoi the good of the Mysoreans ^ 
To destroy the native rule in Mysore it is pressed 
that as Enghshmen have settled there, it ought to be 
taken into English possession This I suppose is an 
invention of the nineteenth century "What a fine 
prospect this opens up of conquering the whole world 
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withoui: much tiouble Some Englishmen have only fco 
go and sebtle in a country, and then the English Govern- 
ment has simply to say “You see English people 
cannot be managed by you, theiefoie you should give up 
the Gountiy to us,” and theie is a conquest ! But, un- 
fortunately for the inventor, those stupid fellows the 
Erench and other Continentals, the Amei leans and such 
others, won't see it 

Then again, is this an encouiagement to the other 
native Rayahs to allow Englishmen to settle in their 
country, and derive the benefits of the contact of English 
enterprise and knowledge ’ If they take such a step the 
result IS loss of rule, on the plea that Englishmen can- 
not be managed by natives If they do not, then they are 
blamed for being apathetic, and indiffeient to the best 
interests of their dominions and people 

The important questron constantly arises Who is to 
]udge when the British Government and a native prince 
are at issue? How can the decision of the stionger 
party in its own favour be free from the suspicion of 
bemg interested ’ Cannot, when suclnmpoitant ques- 
tions of the rights of Government arise, an important 
judicial commission of some of the best judges of this 
country be appointed to try the matter ? I 'should 
think that, considering the confidence the natives of 
India have in the mtegrity, uprightness, and independ- 
ence of English high judges, the natives would feel 
satisfied to have such issues tried by such impartial tii- 
bunals otherwise the native, like anybody else, natu- 
rally thmks when the decision is against him, that 
injustice is done to him . and it is only when the justice 
of the decision is so clear as to be anhrely above 
suspicion, that the British Government does not run 
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the risk of being considered as having taken advantage 
of then might against light 

I have not heie entered upon tho general question 
of adoption, as in the piesent case the reason urged is 
that the Eaiah is by the tieaty itself not entitled to 
leave his temtoiies even to his own son, any more than 
to his adopted son Noi do I here enter into a discussion 
of the geneial question of annexation, noi into that of 
the lights of the Nixam, as the present decision of the 
Secretary of State lendeis this discussion unnecessaiy 

I would not take up much of your time upon the 
subject of the relative position of the Nizam and the 
Biitish power at the time the subsidiary tieaty was 
made, and the real souioe of that treaty I shall simply 
quote a few sentences from two oi thiee tieaties, leaving 
you to diaw youi own infeiences In tho tieaty of 1790, 
between the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, 
Article 6 says — 

" The thiee conti'ictmgpoweis having agiced to enter into 
the piesent war, should then orui!, be eiowiied with success in 
the joint piosecution of it, an equal dnision shall be made of 
tho acquisition of teiiitoiv ” 

In the tierty with the Nizrni of 1793, lo the pieauiblo it 
is said — "And the present junctuie of afaau=, and the recent 
hostile conduct and evil designs of Tippoo Suit in, so fully 
evinced hy his sending ambassadors to the Isle of Fiance, by 
his pioposing to eniei into a tieatv, offensive and defensive, 
with the French lepnbhc against the English nation, and by 
actually receiving a body of Fiench troops rnto his dominions, 
and immediately, rendering it indispeusably necessary that 
ettectual measmes foi the mutual defence of then icspeclne 
possessions should be immediately taken by the three allied 
poweis united in a defensive letgue against the aforesaid Tippoo 
Sultan,” etc etc 

In the treaty of 1S80 with the Nizam occur these 
words — 

“Who, with nnmteirupted harmony and concord having 
‘equally shared the fatigues and dangers of war and the blessings 
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of peace, aie, m fact, become one and the same m mteiest, 
policy, friendship, and honoui ’ ” 

The paitition tieaty o£ 1799 says — 

“ And wheieas it has pleased Almighty God to piospei the 
]ust cause of the said alhes, the Ilon'ble English Company 
Bahadooi, and His Highness Nisatn ood Govvla Ausuph Jah 
Bahadooi, with a continual course of \iotoiy and success, and 
finally to eiown their aims by the leduction of the capital of 
Mysore, the fall of Tippoo Sultan, the iittei extmt tion of his 
power, and the unconditional submission of his people, and, 
whereas the said alhes being disposed to e\eicise the rights of 
conquest with the same niodeiation and torbeaiance which they 
hsve obseived from the i ommenoeuient to th® conclusion of 
the late successful wai, have lesolved to use the powei 
which It has pleased Almighty God to place in theit hands foi 
the puiposp of obtaining reasonable compensation for the ex 
penses of the war, and of establishing peimanent security and 
geneial tianquilhty foi themselves and then subjects aswiell as 
foi all the poneib contiguous to then lespective dommions 
Wheiefoie a Tieaty foi the ndjustincnt of the terutoiies of the 
late Tippoo Sultan between the English East India Oompeny 
Bahadooi, and His Highness the Nawab Nuamood Dow lab 
Ausuph Jah Balianoor, is now concluded by aoooid 

lug to the undeimeiibioned aiticles, which, by the blessings of 
God, ‘ shall be binding on the heirs and suooessois of the con- 
tracting paities as long as the sun and moon ab-11 enduie, and 
of which the conditions shall be lecipiocallj obseiied by the 
said contracting paities 

The above extracts show what the lelative position 
of the Enghsh and Nizam was, and the last extract shows 
that “ the partition tieaty’’ was binding on both parties 
for evei 

This partition treaty binding, as above stated, on 
heirs and successors" of the contracting parties, provides 
in Article i — 

“ ‘A sepaiate go\ eminent shall be established m Mj soie ,’ 
and foL this pnipose it is stipulated and agreed that the Mtiha 
in],Ui Mysoie Kishna Rajah Oodiavei Baliadoor, a descendant 
of the ancient Rajahs of Mysoie, shall possess the teuitoiy 
heieinafter desciibed upon the conditions heiainaftei men- 
tioned.’’ 
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Again, m Aifciole 5 — 

“ The ocmtiactiDg,pQ\veismutuallyandae\eially agieethftt 
ihe cliatucts speci6ea in Schedule C, heieunto annexed, shall be 
eeded to the said Mahaiajah Mysoie Kisbna Eajab, and ‘shall 
loiin tne sepaiate government of Mysoie, upon the conditions 
heieinafbci Djentioncd * ” 

Aifciole 8, again, thiowa some light on the lelafciva 
position of the Nizam and the English — 

“ Then rhe light to the soveicignty of the aeveial districts 
nereinbefoie leseived foi eventual cession to the Peishwa Bao 
Fun lifc Pradhan Bahedooi, shall ‘lest jointly ’ iii the 
^ English East IinUa Company Babadooi, ,*nd the said Nawab 
Kizain ood Bowlah Ausuph Jah Bolndooi who will eifchei 
exchange them with the Bajah of Mysoie foi othei distiicts of 
equal value moie contiguous to then lespectne teintoiies, or 
otherwise airange and settle lespectiug them, as they shall 
judge piopei " 

Aifcicla 9 gives the conditions lefeued to in Aitiole 
5, and is the authoiity of the subsidiaiy fcioafcy 

So the facts are these A sepatale government of 
Mysoie was to be foimed, and v.hich sfcipulafeion is 
binding on the hens and successors of the eonti acting 
parties The question then simply is Was Loid Welles- 
ley justified in introducing anything into the subsidiaiy 
treaty that would in any way destioy the " sepaiate gov- 
ernment of Mysoie,” 01 anything beyond the condition 
contained m Article 9 as to the provision foi a subsidiary 
force ? 

This IS Aifcicle 9 — 

"It being expedient, for the efleotual establishment of Maha 
iftjah Mysoie Kishna Eajah in the Goveimnent of Mysoie, that 
His Highness should be assisted with asmtable subsidiaiy toiee. 
It IS stipulated and agieed that the whole of the said foice 
shall be fiiuiished by the English East India Company Baba 
dooi, accoidiiig to the tcinis of a separate tieaty to be 
immediately concludea between the said English East India 
Ooinpanv Babadooi and His Highness the Mtihaiajah Mysoie 
Hishna Bajah Oodiavei Babadooi ” 
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In accordanca with Articla 9 of the partition treaty, 
given above, the subsidiary treaty was made, and the pre- 
amble simply recites the same purpose, as it in honesty 
ought 

The heading begins with the words , “A treaty of 
perpetual friendship and alliance ,” then the preamble 
says in accordance with the partition treaty — 

" 'Wheieas it ib stipulated m the treatv concluded on the 
22nd of June, 1799, between the Hou’hle English East India 
Company Babadooi and the Naivab Nizam ood Dowhh Ausuph 
Jah Babadooi, for stiengthemng the alliance and friendship 
subsisting between the said English Bast India Company 
Bahadooi, His Highness Nizam ood Dowlah Ausuph Jah 
Babadooi, and the Pcisbwa Eao Pundit Pindban Bahadooi, 
and foi effecting a settlement of the tciiitoiies of the late 
Tippoo Snltan, ‘that a sepaiefce government shall be esfcab- 
lifihea in Mysore,’ and that His Highness Mahaiajah Mysore 
Kishna Piajah Oodiaver Bahadooi shall possess certain teiii 
tones, specified in Schedule C, annexed to the said tieaty, and 
that, for the effectual establishment of the goveinment of 
Mysoie, His Highness shall be assisted with a suitable suhsi 
diaiy force, to be furnished by the English Bast India Com 
pany Babadooi , wiieiefoie, m oidei to cany the said stipula 
tions into effect, and to inciease and stiengtheii the friendship 
subsisting between the said English East India Company and 
the said Mohaiajah Mysoie Kishna Eajah Oodiavei Bahadooi, 
this treaty IS concluded by Lieutenant Geneiol George Hams 
and by His Highness Maharajah Mysoie Kishna 
Rajah Oodinvei Bahadooi, ‘which shall be binding upon the 
contracting parties as long as the sun and moon shall enduie ” 

Nothing can he clear ei than the preamble, distinctly 
based upon the partition tieaty, which binds for ever 
the English for a “ sepaiate government in Mysore,” 
and providing for a suitable force And yet this is the 
treaty which is endeavoured to he made personal, and 
by which some Englishmen have created a right of 
annexation 

Let us see the tieaty further on, The very first 
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article treats the two parties on an equality of duties, 
like two independent powers — 

The friends and enemies of eithei of the conli acting 
parties ahull be considered as the fiicnda and eiicioies of both* 

Further articles relating to the question are given m 
the Appendix 

I shall make only one more short extract, which 
shows the assumption of power by the British Govern- 
ment was not to bo perpetual, but temporary These 
are the words in Article 5 — 

“Piovided ahiajs, that vhenevei and th.it su Iuikj as anv 
pait 01 paits of His said Highness’s teuitory shall be placed 
and shall irmain under the exclusiie authoiitj ai'd coiitiol 
of the East India Company,” etc , etc 

I leave now to you, gentlemen, to say whether the 
subsidiary tieaty could, undei all these circumstances, 
be considered as a simple personal tieaty, and that the 
English have the right to annex Mysore on the death of 
the Eajah ’ 

This paper is written by me not for complaint, but 
for thanksgiving To Sir Stafford Noitheote, as well as 
to Lord Oranbourne and the few Councillors who sided 
with them, sincere thanks are due not only from the 
natives of India, but even from Englishmen, for having 
to the former done an act of justice — or if you will have 
it, a proper and pohtic act of generosity — and for the 
latter, vindicated and maintained to the natives of India 
and to the world the character of the English nation for 
justice and liberality 

What gratitude and admiration such noble words 
as the following from Sir S Northcote deserve, needs 
no comment from me — '* And wo should endeavour as 
far as possible to develop the system of native govern- 
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mant, to bung out native talent and statesmanship, and 
to enlist in the cause of government all that was gieat 
and good in them ” 


The following letter was addiessed to Loid William. 
Hay in connection with the above subject — 

32, Great St Helen’s, London, 
Sth July, 1808. 

My Lord, 

I again take this oppoitumty of thanking you for pointmg 
out to me without hesitation what you oonsideied as an 
oveisight ou my pait I have no object m this mattei except 
truth and justice We may now see whether I have leally 
made any mistake You will please first lemember that the 
wolds “ peipetual,” or "for evei,” oi ‘‘as long as the sun and 
moon shall endure,” or words of that oharaotei, aie not 
admitted by you as of any consequenoe m giving to the tieuty 
a permanent character You want the words “ heirs and 
sucoessois,” 01 either of them, to make the Alysore Treaty a 
permanent one 

In the Tiavancoie Treaty of 1795 the word ‘‘hens” does 
not Qooui anywheie The \void‘‘successoia” does occur often, 
but, as you will see below, m the Tieaty of 1805 great care 
is taken not only to stuke out this word " successors,” oi 
any other words of similar import, but even pointedly to de 
scribe the Rajah of Travanooie as one ol the contracting parties, 
as ‘‘ His Highness the Bajah of Travanoote for himself, ’ 
which words " foi hmiselt ” aie not used even in the Mj sore 
Tieaty This itself would be sufficient to show that if the sub- 
siduiy Mysore Treaty was a personal one, the Tiavanoore 
Treaty of 1805 w.is especially, by the special wording of that 
treaty, a still moie personal one for the Rajah with whom that 
treaty was concluded 

Now, if under the Sth Article of the Mysore Tieaty the 
English weie entitled to take the administration of Mysore into 
their own hands and afberwaids to claim that the country 
should not be restored because the Mysoia Tieaty was a personal 
one, it was the more logical, that as the Tieaty of 1805 was con- 
cluded by the Rajah of Tiavancore " foi himself,” and as the 
special stipulation made " by hmself" was infringed by the 
Rajah, that therefore under the treaty his country should have 
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been annexed I say that this single cucumstance of the words 
“ foi hiniaelt” would have been enough, according to the aigu- 
ment adopted with Mysore case, to annex Tiavancoie to 
British India, which was not done. 

But I proceed furthei, and show that theTravancoie Treaty' 
of 1805 was, with all possible care, made to coirespond m every 
possible way with the Mysore Treaty, and whatevei may have 
been Wellesley’s objects (which it is not at present nay purpose 
to search foi), it is clear that the Bajah of Tiavancora was put 
in the same position as the Rajah of Mysore, oi if anything in 
a worse one, by the words “ for himself " 

In the preamble of the Treaty of 1795* the Bajah, as a con- 
tracting party, la described not only by his own name, but is 
fuithei described as “the uigmng Rajah <ol Tiavacore, ’’ while 
in that of the Treaty of 1806 the Rajah, as a contracting party, 
is described simply us “ His Highness the Rajah of Travanooie 
/o? himself” 

Aitiola 2 of 179.5 is modified by Article 1 of 180,5 It will be 
seen in this that while in the Treaty of 1795 the words used 
are “ the country of the said Rijih or of his successors," m 
that of 1805 the words “His successors" are omitted 

Article .8 of 179,5 is modified by Aiticle 9 of 1805. It 
will be seen that m the Article 3 of 1795, “The Rajah of 
Travanooie doth engage foi himself ind Ins successors,” while 
in Article 0 of 1805 the words “ his successors” are omitted, 
and only “His Highness engages to pay,” and only “ Hi, said 
Highness further agrees " 

Aitiole 4 of 1795 is modified by Articles 8 and 4 of 1805 It 
ivill bo seen that while in Article 4 of 1795 the stipulations ei e 
on behalf of “the Rajas .rnd his successors,” in the corie^ipond 
ing Articles 3 and 4 of the Treaty of 1805 the words “ his 
successors ” are omitted, and instead of “ the Rajuh and his 
suooessois” the woids aie only “ the said Mahairjah’’ or “His 
Highness ” 

Article 5 and 6 of the Treaty of 1795 are modified m the 
7th and 8th Articles of the Treaty of 1805 Now, it will be 
obseived, that while in the Aitieles of 1795 the Rajah is 
described, “the Rajah piesent and /uiiirc,” “the Rajah or his 
successors,” and “the reigning Raj.ih of Truvancore for tin mho 
being,' m Articles 7 and 8 of 1805, we have neither “ Brjuhs 
futuie, ”nor ‘his successois,” noi “ leigning tor the time 


* See Appendix, in which both the Tieatics of 1795 and 
1805 aie given 
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being,” but only “ Hia Highness Mabaia]<ih Earn Rajah 
Bahadooi, ” ‘ His said Highness,” or “ His Highness ” 

Aititle 7 of the Treaty of 1795 is lepealed by Article 2 of 
1805 Now, in the Aiticle 7 of 1795 we have “ the said reigtitng 
Rajah fut the time being," while in the 2nd Article of 1805 we 
have only “ Ram Bajah Bahadooi ” I do not suppose it was 
intended, oi that it has been, or that it is likely to Le, so 
acted upon, that nftei the death of this Rain Rajah Bahadooi 
of the Tieaty of 1805 “ his successois ” would, by the 7th 
A L tide of the Tieaty of 1795, cancelled, as above shown, be 
made to pay again what was released and discharged in this 
Aitiole 2 ot 1805 

Aitiole 9 of the Treaty of 1795 is altered by the Ai tides 6 
and 6 of the Treaty of 1805 Now, it will be seen, that while m 
Article 9 of 1795 tbeie are the words “Rajah or hissuooessois’ 
oountiy ” in the Ai tides 5 and 0 of 1805, the words aie only 
“the possessions of His Highnest Ram Rnjab Bahadoor," oi 
“His Highness ” 

The above Ai tides 5 and 6 ot 1805, aie the moatimpoitant 
Aitides by which the British Government came to have ang 
tiij/d, to inteifcie m the administration of the oountiy, and in 
pioviiling tor this new light, Wellenlej not only omitted the 
vvoida “ successois, etc , ” but adopted almost entirely the 
langmige, word foi woid, ot the stipulations of the Mysoie 
Tieaty This light of interference is essentially thepiovision 
of the Treaty of 1806, and can be e\ icted in terms of that tieaty 
only, withoiir, refeience to any previous treaty, foi previous 
tieatiaahavc nothing to say on this point, and sofai as any 
mtoifciencB is concerned, it is with Ram Rajah “ foi himself,” 
as the contracting paity, that the ariangement was made by 
■Wellesley. 

Now, is it a fan inteience oi not, that by so deliberately 
and cdiefuUy omitting ir every Aitiele of the Treaty ot 1805 the 
woida “ Buccessois,” “for the time being,” “Rajahs in future,” 
etc , Wellesley deliberately intended to bring the position of 
the Rajah of Tiavaneoie to the level of the Rajah of Mysoie? 
And it IS not also fan to infer, that had part of Aitide 9 and 
Aitide 11 of 1795 which are the only Articles (out of the few 
which have not been modified) that contain the woid “ succes- 
sors ” by implication or directly, been also modified oi repeated 
in the Tieaty of 1805, the word “ snocessois " would have been 
delibeiately and caiefully stiuek out ? If not, then why were 
they struck out throughout the whole of the Tieaty of 1805. 
However, whether yon admit this inference or not, what does 
the Article 9 of the Tieaty of 1805, from which you quoted, 
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amount to ? It cannot ceitainly lenew duvl eonfitua what is, 
alteied m the Treaty of 1805 It lenaas and confliins that pmt 
of the Treaty of 1795 which is not modihed in that of 1805 
Now, theie aie only part of A,iticle 9 and the Article 11, whiclv 
contain diieotly, oi by implication, the ivoid “ succeS'^Dis,” 
to which this coohimation can be of any consequence fot 
the present aigument (if the confiiniation is at all such 
as you suppose, which is not the case, as I shill show 
hereafter) But I ask again whethei, had f'esc clauses 
been at all touched in the Tieatc of 1805, Wellesley would 
have allowed the woid “sucessois ”to icniaiu ? Howeiei 
be this as it may, foi whom does the Aiticle 9 of 1805 
"contnm and lenew ” the lemaming Article of 179j’ It 
IS distinctly foi the “ contiacting pnitios ” And who are the 
contiaoting parties ? The Indian contiacting party of the 
Tieacy of 1805 is not, as m the Tienty of 1795, the “Rajih 
and successors,” oi "Rajahs fubiuc," or "foi the tune 
being," bub onlj " His Highness the llojah of Tiavancoie foi 
hiinsojt," and nobody else any nioie than I 

Noh, ivliat I say lb this, be the intentions of Wellesley 
what they maa, they were the same v itli legard to the Rajahs 
of Tiavancoie and llvsoie, and the two treaties aic on the 
same footing , and that this is cleai b> Ins hai mg so curetiillv 
and dehbeiately evpunged the woids successois, etc , in evsn/ 
Aitiole in the Tieaty of 1805, b> aUoptnig the leij plussc 
ology of the Mssoie Tieaty m that ot 1805, us tu.r as possible, 
and by " GOnhiimug” in the ‘Hh Aitirlr, foi i-hc cohliactiui 
2}ciriiss" only, and not foi "successois ” etc 

I hope, iheiefoic, you will now be "iaUafied that I have 
not been inaccmate in m\ statement, and that I had caietullv 
compared the Tieaties ot 1795 and 1805, and I am coiieit in 
stating, and in nccoidaiice with the Tiaaaiicuie Ticatj of 1805 
and the M>soie subsidiaiv Tieaty, the Rajahs of Mysoic and 
Tiavancoie weie Uellbeiately pub on the same footing b) 
Welleslej whites ei that footing was 

As you do not desue any coutioversy upon the merits of 
the Mysore cise aiinesation, etc , 1 do not entei into that 
disoussioii, and content myself with the simple lemark, tbatm 
my humble opinion youriemaiks on that subject me letutabk 

I remain, youis truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI 


Lord William Hat 



XI 

THE FEAR OF RUSSIAN INVASION 


The common error of persons who discuss the possi- 
bilities of Russian invasion of India is to ignore the most 
important element m the problem, namely, the attitude 
of the people of Biitish India and of the Native States 
This attitude may be eithei hostile oi favourable to Bii- 
tish Rule If it 13 favouiable, there is nothing more to 
be said Then the British position is invulnerable. 
But if, on the contrary, there is any likelihood of its 
being hostile, any argument based upon considerations 
which ignore that possibility falls to the ground In 
that case will the European army be engaged in resist- 
ing Russia or in protecting the European population, 
scattered all over India, who will be the fir^t and im- 
mediate victims of such hostilities ? And if the native 
army sympathise with the hostile feeling of their coun- 
trymen, what wiU he the consequences? Moreover, if 
any discontent is known to exist among the Indian peo- 
ple, Russia knows well how, by her emissaries, to fan 
this discontent, and, as m Ireland, the British Govern- 
ment made use of Irish tiaitors to betray their country, 
it may be expected that some Indians out of that vast 
population will be ready to do Russia’s work. Russia 
will bide her time till discontent has fully developed it- 
self, ready to burst into a conflagration Then Russia 
not only can, but wiU, invade India, whether with suc- 
cess or not IS another question, but with the result of 
' Reprint from “ India," September, 1896 
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the destruction of British Eule, crushed as it would then 
be between external invasion and internal tiouble What 
I want Englishmen to consider is whether such an urn 
fortunate contingency is possible oi not and if possible, 
to take rthat most vital element into account in then 
discu.'isions of the problem 

Let us consider what the probability or possibility is 
under the present system of British Indian Administra- 
tion I repeat the views of British and Anglo-Indian 
statesmen for a hundred years as to the tiue character 
of the present system, saying nothing about the oppres- 
sion and corruption of the previous peiiod Sir John 
(Shore (1787) pointed out that whatever might be the 
increased industry of the people, the benefits of it would 
be more than counterbalanced by the evils of the present 
system The natural inference from this view is that 
the effect of the system must be impoverishment This 
prophecy has been fulfilled In 1833, Macaulay charac- 
terised the system as that of holding Indians as slaves 
and keeping them too poor to be able to buy British 
goods (1837) Mr E Shore described the system as a 
sordid system of misrule to which the interests of mil- 
lions had been sacrificed for the benefit of the few, and 
of grinding extortion which effected impoverishment to 
an extent almost unparalleled. (1858) Mr Bright refer- 
red to the system as plundering India (1869) Sir George 
Wingate characterised the system as exacting a cruel 
and crushing tribute (1864) Lord Lawrence (Viceioy) 
stated that the mass of the people enjojed only a scanty 
subsistence To come down to later days, (1875) Loid 
Salisbury (Secretary of State for India) pointed out that 
the injury was exaggerated in the case of India, where 
so much of the revenue was exported without a direct 
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aquivaleut. and declared the policy of the system to be 
that India must be bled (18.S0) Sir William Huntei 
consideiad that foity years hence the British people 
would have an Indian Ireland multiplied fifty-fold on 
then hands (1882) Lord Cromer (Finance Minister) 
descLibed the people of India as e^tiemely pool (1886) 
Loid Eandolph Ohuichill (Sacietaiy of State for India) 
tlescubed the system as constituting a political dangei 
which the Government had long legaided as of the most 
serious ordei (1886) Sii Auckland Colvin (Finance 
Minister) said that the income of the mass of the people, 
at the best, was baiely sufficient to afford them the sus- 
■tenance necessary to support life I need not say any- 
thing about the complete confusion in which India is at 
present 

Ihe natural consequences of this system are the 
opium tiade, poisoning a vast nation, the salt tax, 
oppressive exaction of revenue, general extieme poverty, 
destruction of millions by famine, and the starving, 
nnderfed condition of soma scores of millions 

Can any man m his senses doubt for a moment 
that the inevitable result of such a state of affairs must 
be discontent’’ Could anything be more foolish than 
hiding the head under the sand, as the statesmen 
of the present day are doing, thinking that Indians do 
not see and understand the evil system with which 
British India is afflicted ? 

I need not say much about the possible attitude of 
the native princes They are, from a clear sense of their 
own interests, thoroughly loyal to British supremacy 
But the Indian Foreign Office and political agencies 
unfortunately are keeping up chronic interference, and 
have again begun nibbling at the power of the princes. 
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as in the fifties, ahovt of annexation If the pnncea 
beoome hostile, the fault will he entiiely at the door of 
the piesent system Otherwise these princes have every, 
reason to desiie the supremacy of the British hand 

Next, the British word is coming to command less 
confidence in the mind of Indians The people geneial- 
Ij cannot quite oleaily make the distinction between the 
Biitish people and their servants, the Anglo-Indian 
authorities both here and in India Though the British 
people and Parliament have lepeatedly laid down the 
policy of righteousness, Anglo-Indian authoiities have 
persistently, barefacedly, and peiveisely ignoied and 
thwarted the Eesolutions and Acts of Parliament and 
the most solemn pledges and Pioolamations No depait- 
ment here would dare to ignore a Resolution oi Act of 
Paihament on matters conceining tins countiy But 
there is hardly a Resolution an Act of Paihament, a 
Pioclamation, or a pledge for the piomotion of the true 
welfare of the Indians which the Anglo-Indian authoii- 
ties have nob ignored, resisted, and made a dead letter. 
A Viceroy (Loid Lytbon, 1878) confesses that the Indian 
authorities had used every device, deceit, and subteifuge 
to defeat the policy of the British people and Parlia- 
ment Loid Salisbury (1883) declaied that all pledges, 
voluntary acts, etc , were so much political hypooiisy 
Such, at pieseub, aie the daik colouis with which the 
servants of the British people hnvecoieied then good 
name 

Again, to the expenditure of the Indian levenues, by 
which Great Britaim derives the benefit of the greatest 
empire the world has ever seen, she does not contiihuta 
a single fai thing from the British Exchequai All must 
he paid by the Indians as Biitish helots Puithei, the 
21—45 
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bu'fch-righfc of Biifcisli sulDjeefcs is — “ taxation without le- 
piesentation is tyianny ” But the Indians have no voice 
in the laising oi disbnisement of theii revenues. What is 
■woise still, they aie tieated with distrust as candidates 
foi the highei civil oi militaiy services In the latter 
they have no share at all Under these circumstances 
is it reasonahlo, is it common sense, to expect loyalty and 
hearty patriotic support from Indians in a time of 
trouble "> 

Now, I ask Englishmen to take into account in then 
pi oblem this most vital element if the system of the 
present despotism, drain, and distrust are continued, 
sooner or htei, perhaps sooner, if Indain human nature 
is like all other human nature, great trouble will ensue, 
■whether Russia can invade or not Invasion by Russia 
sinks into insignificance compaied with the troubles that 
the Biitish Indian system itself is stoiing up I have been 
ciying m the wilderness foi a long time But I have faith 
in the Biitish people, and if they set themselves to eon- 
sidei these questions theie is hope that the position of 
affairs in India may yet mend befoie it is too late Vast 
and great foices aie lapidly developing themselves 
through one of the several bonehcent acts of the British 
people themselves — the dissemination of education 
(though at India’s own expense) It is foi British states- 
men to diaw these forces to then own side before they 
turn against them If the internal problem is satis- 
factorily solved, we may quite contentedly leave Russia 
to her own devices Indians, if tiusted instead of being 
distrusted, if satisfied with Biitish^Rule as a rule of 
righteousness and beneficence, will fight for British Rule 
as foi then own healths and homes as patriots 

The British people and Parliament have been mak- 
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5ng the most solemn pledges for moie than sixty yeais 
by Eesolufcious, by Acts of Pailianient, and by Procla- 
mations in the name of the Biitish people, and by 
the mouth of the So\eieign The Indian authoiities, on 
the othei hand, have been violating these pledges m 
letter and in spiiit with unblushing openness The 
Biitish people have pledged themselves to tieat Indians 
as Biitish subjects But the British Indian system act- 
ually treats them as meie subjects of a foieign despotic 
lule Can any Englishman in his senses be blind to the 
consequences of such conduct ’’ 

AfSicted as India is with the impoveiishmg Euto- 
pean Sei vices, and with the induect help of these Sei- 
vices in enabling other Europeans and European capital 
to e'cplort India in eveiy possible uay for then own 
benefat, what cm he expected from the Indians / I say 
again, and say it with all earnestness, tnat the piesent 
system of admimstiation and the financial tieatment of 
India is full ol most seuous danger 

Indian lefoimei's aie very piopeily lighting the “ foi- 
waid " fiontiei policy tooth -and-nail But oven if the 
Cabinet decided to day to put an end to it, that would be 
a lelief fiom only apait ot the aggiaiation of the piin- 
cipal Indian evil The piogiass of events m India is 
tending to an inevitable catastiophe The Indian Na- 
tional Congiess is e' citing itself to check this tendency 
Oiii efforts must not be couPned to the quesliion ot 
the “forward” fiontior policj Of course, it would be 
a gi eat and immediate gam to checic it, but the dnngei 
of internal rebellion and external rnvaston would remarn 
the same On the other hand, it India were treated 
righteously, if she piospered, and felt it a patiiotism to be 
loyal to Biitish supiemaci, both the piesent “ foiwaid ” 
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policy and the dangei of a foieign invasion would 
vanish of themselves. No truei woids have bean uttew 
ecl than those of Loid Roheits when he said “ How- 
evei efiicient and well equipped the aimy of India may he_ 
weie it indeed absolute perfection, and weie its nuinheis 
consideiably more than they are at piesent, our giaat- 
ast strength must evei lest on the film base of a united 
and contented India ” Yet, strange to say, Loid 
Eobeits himself advocates the wasting of money, eneig^ 
and life on the ‘‘ foiward ” policy, and the violation of 
the solemn pledges of the Biitish to the Indian people, 
theieby adopting the most effective means of producing 
a disunited and discontented India Let theie be a 
contented, and not distiessed, Biitish India, and 
Englishmen may snap their fingers at any external 
dangei 


Dadaphai Naoeoji 



XII 

THE INDIAN TRIBUTE. 


The following 19 the full text of a letter sent by 
Ml Dadabhai Naoroji to the Dailij News — 

22, Kennington Eoad, S E , 

April 3, 1900 

SlE, — In the Dad)j News of 31st ultimo a coires- 
pondent, ‘‘ A Eeadei, ’’ asLs foi mfoimation about the 
yearly drain of £30,000,000 fiom India Will you kind- 
ly allow me to give it I have given this explanation 
two 01 tliiee tunes befoie, as may be seen in my book , 
but I now bring the figures up to date 

Any diain from, 01 addition to, the wealth of a 
countiv in connection with othei countries takes place 
thiough the channel of commeice 1 give an appioxi- 
inate calculation 

In oidei to have a fan aveiage, I take figuies for 
ten yeais , but I leave out the yeais 1899-1900 and 
1900-1, as these two yeais weie those of famine in 
India, and were, thaiefore, not of aveiage noimal con- 
dition 

I take United Kingdom foi the same ten years, vie , 
1892 to 1899 and 1902 and 1903 (The latest figuies 
available aie tiU 1903, Pail Ket Cd 2192 — 1904 ) 

The total imports of the United Kingdom foi theae 
ten yeais (merchandise and tieasuie) aie £4,988,919,359 
The total espoits foi the same period (merchandise 
and treasure) are £3,421,47'^,! 53 
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This shows an eseess of impoifcs ovei e'cpoifcs, or, in. 
other wolds, the piofits on the expoits as £l,f)G7,441,20G 
That IS to say, the United Kingdom received baot 
the r\ hole amount of its export-. (€3,421,178,153), and 
also over and above that €1,. 507,411,206 more as an ad- 
dition to its wealth by all its international tiansaetions 
with foreign countries during the ten jeaia 

Thus, the United Kingdom made a profit of 45 8 
pel cent over its exports 

I would make, however, the following allowance — 

The total profit of £1,567,441,206 includes, taking 
roughly, £300,000,000 in ten years of the political dram 
of India. Deducting this £300,000,000 from the above 
profit leaves the net profit of its transactions with other 
countries as £1,267,441,206 independently of the drain 
from India This deduction reduces the percentage of 
the profit of the United Kingdom from 45 8 to 37 per 
cent on its own exports 

I now take India (Pari Eet Cd 2299—1904 ) The 
total exports (including Nativo States) of merchandise 
and treasure during the ten years are Ex 1,180,665,000 
To this must be added fieight and msuiance on ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, because they are paid m 
the United Kingdom, and not included m the invoices 
and official returns This was the case when I was in 
business in the city I do not know how the case is for 
exports to other countries, so I do not add this item I 
take roughly for freight and insurance on exports to the 
United Kingdom from India for the ten years at 5 per 
cent The amount of exports is Ex 364,948,240. and 5 
per cent on it will be Ex 18,217,412 This addition 
wiU make the total of exports fiom India to he Er. 
1,180,665,000, plus Ex 18,247,412, = Ex. 1,198,912,412, 
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The next ifcem to be consideied ib the profit on the 
total expoits. Though the piofits of the United Kingdom, 
as stated above are 37 per cent , 1 take for India a profit 
of only 20 pei cent. The total, theiefoie, of exports and 
profit will be foi the ton years Ex 1,198,012,412 plus 
piofit 239,782,482, = Ex 1,438,694,894 

This, then, is the amount equal to which India 
ought to have imported undei noimal cucumstances 
like those of the United Kingdom 

But India has not impoited tine amount, but only 
a much less amount of E\ 923,201,000, leaving a diain 
01 depiivation of Ex 513,489,894 m the ten yeais 

Taking the piesent exchange of Es 15 to £1, this 
diaiu in ten years amounts to £313,659,920, oi, say, 
aveiage of £34,000,000 every year 

If the exports and imports of the Native States are 
excluded, the drain from British India will bo larger 
than £34,000,00p a year Besides this, there is the 
burden of foreign debt inflicted on India without India’s 
voice 

Now, one thing must be carefully borne in mind — 
that the people in India have not the slightest voice in 
the administration which is producing such disastrous 
results The rule is absolute despotism 

Here, then, is a strange aud sad contrast The 
United Kingdom and India are governed by the same 
government, with the result ot bringing to the United 
Ixingdom an addition to its wealth, as profits of its 
exports, in ten years, ol £1,207,141,206, and, on the 
other hand, causing to India in the same ten years a 
deprivation and loss of £343,659,920 

Not only this The loss to India must be measured 
by how much more India would have benefited had this. 
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enoimous Jiain of the ten yeais and all dram of 
previous ^eais been at India’s own disposal and fructi- 
fied m the Indians’ pockets It must be further 
ifeinembeied that whafc Euiopeaus consume in India 
itself, to the depiivation of the Indians, is not included 
in this drain Tiuly has Macaulay said “ Of all forms 
of tyranny I believe that the worst is that of a nation 
o\ ei a nation ” 

The present evil system of the government of India 
IS that kind of tyianny 

Yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naokoji 



MESSAGE TO THE BENARES 
CONGRESS. 


22» Kennington Eoad, London, S E 
Novembei 26, 1905 

My Dbab Gokhale, — I should have much liked to 
he present at the Twenty-Eirst Congress It is the last 
before coming of age, when it is time to look back over 
the past and consider the futuie 

Looking back hfty-two jears to the year 1859, 
when the first the three political associations had then 
birth — VIZ., the Biitish Indian Association of Bengal, 
the Madras Association, and the Bombay Association — 
we see how limited our political ideas and aspirations of 
that time were The extent and causes of the increas- 
ing poverty of India, we had haidly and clear conception 
of, nor had we fully realised our rights and duties as 
free British citizens Like all liegmnings this was 
small, but it was sound and healthy in the cireum* 
stances and knowledge of the time. I can say this as I 
was present at the inauguration of the Bombay Asssocia- 
tion, and have taken part in it and in its subsequent 
work 

Of these three the British Indian Association has 
preserved its existence till to-day doing much good work 
The Bombay Association, after several years of good 
work, came to a close, but was revived and after some 
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yeaii was sncceedecl by the present active Bombay 
Piesidanoy Association I think the Madras Asssocia- 
tjon had also similai chequeLed oaiaer, and is now 
lepiesanted by the piesent active Madias Maha]ana 
Sabha TheiO weie some Piovmcial Associations 
also foiined in time, as the Poona Saivajanik 
Sabha and others Now, what was the lesult m 
brief of all this oui fiist awakening and woik? The- 
woik done by these Associations and the seeds sown by 
them duimg thuty-two yeais, till 1H86, produced their 
fiuit in a larger conception of oui political condition 
and knowledge, and what was of still greater importance 
— a closer union among all classes, cieeds, and races of 
ttie whole countiy — results ot which at our political 
birth in 1853 theie was not much clear idea oi antici- 
pation And, further, the development of the political 
ideas and foioes earned with it an impetus mainly upon 
ouioalves We need a body of half a dozen at least, if 
not a dozen, of enthusiastic and ivell-qualified Indians 
fot the woik of the Committee heie, and of piopa- 
gandism by om organ, liteiatuie and lectuies, to ho 
permanent residents in England. These may he eithoi 
well educated and competent well-to-do men who can 
live on their own means, or the well-to-do should supply 
the meads to enable such well qnahBed men to live heie 
Oui success must depend upon out own piopei men and 
sufficient means 

Indians must make up their mmds for large sacri- 
fices, both personal and pecuniary’ In England itself 
we have object lessons Taking one instance only, of 
the Abohtion of the Corn Law’s many men, like Bright 
and Cobden, worked devotedly and the League raised, if I 
am not mistaken, funds of two millions to fight the cause. 
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Thw foi one cause onl> How many movements, foi 
lefoims of one kind and anotbei aie now going on heia 
with devoted man and women and laige means Out, 
woik is of the utmost impoitance and of the gieatest 
difficulty — the emancipation, fieedom, and piospeiitj of 
soma 300,000,000 of mankind— and in piopoition to the 
importance does it demand fiom us the most stienuoiis 
devotion and laige saciihces Yes, the Japanese people, 
high and low, made such sacrifices and the woild knows 
the result and is the better foi it to-da> Should uo 
fail I 

To sum up We leguiie, on the one hand, to in- 
.spue the people of Ilulia at laiga with the de-,ue of 
attaining and enjoying then hiith-and-pleciged rights and 
the absolute necessity of freedom and self government 
like that of the colonies foi their inateiial and nioial 
development, piogiess, and piospeiity ^ Without self- 
gov einmeut the Indians can nevei get iid of then 
piesont diain, and the consequent impovaiishment, 
miseii , and destiuction No palliative of any kind what 
evei, no meie alteiation and tinkeimg of the mechanical 
machmeiy of a deraonstiation, can and will do anj good 
at all The di am can only be stopped bj the Govern 
niont, )jy tlie people themselves To be piospeious. 
India must govern itself like the colonies Heie are le- 
maikable and tiue woids utteied by Su Heniy Campbell 
Bannerman only tliieedais ago (on the f23id) good 
government could nevei be a substitute foi gov'einment 
b> the people themselve-j ” Oiu need, therefore, is the 
utmost for goveinmemt by the people themselves 

Self-government is the only remedy for India's woes 
and wiongs Toi this pniposo we must stiengthen this 
Congress, our gi oat body lepiesentative of all India, to 
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go on making eveiy possible eftorfc bo accomplish this 
end, which is quite piacticable, as I have already said, 
and has been already successfully earned out very far 
by British luleis themselves as far back as thiity eight 
years ago, m the case of Mysore 

Yours sincerely, 

Dadabhai Naoroji 



2)a&abf)ai’s Biitbba^ flCessages 


I EMANCIPATION AND ELEVATION 
OF INDIA.” 


Ml Dadabhai Naoioii% message in 1911 was as 
follows — 

1 offei my most heaitfelt tlianls to all fuends in 
India, England and South Afiica who have sent me 
then kind congiatulations and good wishes on my 87th 
birthday 

I am veiy soiry that two assassinations have taken 
place this year when evei\ day is bunging us accumula- 
ting evidence of better days coming 

Whether these assassinations aie political oi not 
Lord Mmto bad already said m hw Simla speech of 
14th Octobei last year — 

I absolutely deny that should further outrage ooour 
they can be taken as syrabolicdl of the general political state 
of India They cannot justh be asstimcd to c ist a slur upon 
the loyalty ot the people 

In Decembei next theie will happen the greatest 
as well as the most propitious event in the histoiy of 
this great country 

His Majesty the King Empeioi, in his speech fiom 
the Thione on Eebiuaiy fith ot this jeai, himself giaci- 
ously gave us the glad news — 

It IS my intention when the soleiniiitv ot my Coronation 
has been celebrated to re-visit my Indian Dominion and there 
to hold an assemblage in older to make known in person to 
my subjects mv suocessioii to the Imperial Ctown of India 
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What can be moie giatifymg, encoiuaging and 
full of pioimse to the people of India than that His 
Maiesty the King-Empeioi in Company with Hei 
Slaiesty the Queen Empress should pay his fust visit to 
India aftei his Goionation and establish India’s im- 
poitant position m the Biitish Bmpiie ' And what 
hopeful prospects this visit opens out foi the futuie good 
of India ! 

Among then precious and gracious words and acts 
we have fiist the speech at Bombay on 9th November. 

1905, when His Ma]esty as Pimce of Wales declared 
‘ Love ’ and ‘ Affection’ foi the Indian people and ‘ an 
mci eased and abiding mteiest in India’s wants and pio- 
hlems’ and nevt the speech at the Guildhall on 25th May, 

1906, when he evpiessed ‘ wide sympathy ’ and ‘an 
earnest desue and effoitsto promote the well-being, and 
to fuithei the best inteiests of eveiy class ’ 

Diumg the past sixteen months of the present leign 
we have had Thou Maiesties’ giacious woids and acts 
full of vast impoitance and signihcance But all these 
gracious woids and acts, it is impossible for me to embody 
in this statement I shall state a few only 

I may, however, point out here that Then Maiestres 
have already symbolized and established the equality 
and importance of India in the Empire by introducing 
at the Coronation in several ways <-ha position of India 

as among the Banners, on the King’s Stols, m thg 

Queen’s Robe and on the floor of the Abboy , and also 
on the new Indian corn 

Pifsl — His Majesty’s message of 8th May, 1910, to 
Lord Minto in which His Majesty says — 

The prosperity and happiness ot my Indian Empire will 
always be to me of the highest interest and concern as they 
were to the late King-Empeior and Queen-Empress before 
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Soon atteiwaids m the message of 23rd May, 1910, 
to the Indian people. His Maiesty the King Empoioi gave 
hia most giaeious assurance — 

Queen Victoria of leverecl memory addressed her Indian 
subj'ects and the heads ot Feudatois' States when she assumed 
the direct Government in 1858, and her august son, my father 
of honoured and beloved name, commemorated the same most 
notable event in his Address to you fifty years later These 
aie the charters oi the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial 
rule and by that spirit m all my tune to come I will faithfully 
abide 

These glonous and giaciouscleclaiafcions and pledges 
fortify oui faith and expectation in the Biitish woid of 
honour, and I look foiwaid with complete conhdeuce 
that the pledge ot Pailiainent and the Pioclamation of 
oui two last gieat and beloted Soveieigns — oui gieat 
chaiteis — will now be fully fiillilled liy His Majesty 
the present King-Empeioi as ho has giaciously, said 
that ‘ m all my time to come I will faithfully abide’ 
In the fulfilment of these chaiteis will be the accomplish- 
ment of His Majestv’s highest inteiest .ind concein m 
the piospeiity and happiness of his Indian Einpae ’ 

May I he peimitted to indicate ivhat I considei the 
most important and immediatelv urgent steps to secure 
the prosperity and happiness of the Indian people and 
fulfil faithfully m then bio ad scope and spirit pledge, of 
Pailiament and of the giaciousEoyal Piodamations 'i> 
After the reform of the Councrls, for winch our most 
grateful acknowledgments are due to Lord Morlev 
and Lord Minto, I would place fiist simultaneous 
examinations in England and India foi all the Indian 
services with the ultimate object of Indians being tiam- 
ed foi self government undei Biitish supiemacj' like 
that of the Colonies with the same rights and lespon- 
Bibihties, 
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Then, and then only, the great problem of sufiSoient 
revenue for all wants, of sufficient means foi the great 
masses and of the ultimate liigh mission of England, will 
evei be solved 

Secoiul — If theie is one thing more than another 
which entitles Britain to the glory of the everlasting 
giatituda of the Indian people it is giving them educa- 
tion in general and English education and knowledge 
of Biitish institutions, British chaiactei, civihzatiou and 
effoits foi liberty, in particular To complete this great 
boon it IS very needful for the masses to have free com- 
pulsory elementary education supplemented by a system 
of advancing higher very promising youths It is impos- 
sible to gauge the extent and variety of benefits that may 
aociue fiom this In this connection, I may meation 
a pel son al incident of giatification, and gratitude I 
bless the Government and people of Bombay of my 
early days, that as fai as I leinember I have received 
free my school education and 1115 college education with 
additional benefit of a scholaiship 

The King Emperor in his lettei of 29th June, 1911, 
to his people, says — 

Believing that this generous out-spoken sympathy viith. 
the Queen and rayselt is under God our surest source of 
strength, I am encouraged to go forward with renewed hope 
Whatever perplexities or dififioulties may be before me and my 
people, we shall all unite m facing them resolutely, calmly 
and with public spirit conhdent that under Divine guidance 
the ultimate outcome will be to the common good 

It is our great good foi tune that His Excellency ’ 
Loid Haidinge, who is now at the beginning of his 
Ticeioyalty, has the same earnest sympathy and good 
will towaids us as Their Maiesties Just to quote one 
sentence from his speech at Simla on 3rd May, 1911 — 
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I trust that Indij maj be liapp\ dtul juy adn uistratKwi 
successful, but tins time alone oau show and iny briet o - 
penenoe his been enough to satisti me that the ne'it lew 
A ears will he very strenuous, and the shade ot in y grail Jfathsi 
would use to icpioaoh me if 1 did not use everj power that i i 
me lies m an earnest endeavour to set toiward jn> gre it 
charge m the path ot piogress, prospeiiti , peace aid happi- 


Unclei such (oi tuiiato ,inil hojieful tucumstauces I 
leel conhdenfc that ue can well look loiwaiJ to fho 
emancipation and elevation ot India duiiiii' tho reign of 
the King-£mpeioi who is coming amongst us nith such 
gloat good will and lofty pin pose 

Dadaehvi Nauroti 

VhESlJVA, 

(jth , i'Jl 1 



IL— FUTURE HOPE FOR INDIA— 
SELF-GOVFRNMENT 

Ml Dadabhai Naotoji nevei lost hope for Self- 
Government for India So late as 1912 he addiessed 
the following message of hope to the people of India on 
the occasion of his 8Pth hiithday — 

Veisova, 6th Septemher, 1912 

I offer my most heartfelt thanks to all fuends in 
India, England and South Afuca, who have sent me 
then kind congratulations and good wishes on my 88th 
biithday on 4th instant 

I am deeply giieved at the death of Mi AO 
Hume He was a tine and whole-heaitedly devoted 
fiiend and benefactoi of India Indians can and will 
nevei foiget deep debt of giatitude which they owe to 
him 

Ihe great and gloiious event in Indian Histoiy — 
the Announcement in India in peison by His Majesty 
the King-Empeior, on the Coionation of His Majesty — 
has taken place with entiie satisfaction to all and great 
hopefulness to the Indian people 

Let us now calmly consider what this most auspi- 
cious event leads us to expect for the futuie for the 
Indian people 

His Majesty has most graciously and feelingly ex- 
pressed many times the most earnest desue for the 
prosperity of the Indian people I give here only a few 
extracts 

We earnestly pray that God’s blessing may rest upon 
our Indian Empire, and that peace and prosperity may ’oe 
over vouchsafed to its people. 
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Six years ago I sent from England to India a message 
■of sympathy To-day m India I give to India the watchword 
ot hope On every side I trace the signs and stirrings of 
new life ^ 

Their interests and well-being will always be as near 
and as dear to me as those ot the millions of niy subjects in 
other quarters of the Globe » • * May the Almighty 

ever assist me and my suocessors m the earnest endeavour 
to promote the welfare and to secure to it the blessings ot 
prosperity and peace 

These giacious woi’cls show eleailv tliafc theie is an 
intensely earnest and smceie desue in the heaits of Their 
Majesties to seonie and piomote the piospeuty of the 
Indian people and to hold then interests and well-being 
as neai and as dear to them as those of the millions 
of their subjects m other quaiteis of the Globe And 
that reading between the lines ot all the incidents, des- 
patches, and events ot this ever-memorable visit of 
Their Majesties, it seems that theio is also thought out 
and detei mined upon a new evolution to secure the 
prosperity of the Indian people 

Be my thought aliout the evolution as it may , 
there can be no question about the earnest desire of 
Then Majesties to hold the Indian people as neai and 
as deal to them as the Colonies and to seeuio to thei a 
the blessings of piospeuty and peace 

The question then aiises how to secuie this benign 
and glorious result 

It IS oui great good foitune that the tine leply 
to this question is given to us piactically by the British 
Government itself m the notable instance of the Bes- 
toration of Mysore to the glory of the Biitish name and 
to the credit of Lord Salisbury and Loid Iddasleigh 
with the benign approval and influence of tlie great 
good Queen 
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I gi\e below bouie 0\tiacts liom luv lettei of 21s(j 
Miii.li, iSOf, fco the Loul Welby Eo>M CoDmns=;iou 
%/J' oh will =.bo\v thali the ReaLoiation of Selt-Oovein 
luant to the people themselves leitoied piospeuty to 
M^sme anrl similatW will piospevity he lestoiecl to all 
ofchoi pait-, of Jhitish India as Thou iMaiosties so 
eainestR de:.ue 

Lettei of 2 1st i^Iaioh, lH9(-i to the Welhy Hoyal 
Oommi&sion — 

I am glaci to put hetoie the Oomniibsion that this 
prohleni has beea not raearU eminoHted, but that, with 
theiourageof their oon\ lotion, twoeniiaont stritesiuaii hive 
aotualU cirned it out practically, and hove done that with 
re narkable suoeoss The result was, the lueinoiable and evei 
to be remcrnbertct with gratitude despatch ot Ihth April, lh67 
oi Lord Iddfsloigh lor the Restoration ot Mysore to the 
K.itiverule notwithstanding thirty-si's; jeara ot determined 
opposition o( tho antboiities to that step * * * 

This being once settled, though 'igtiiist all pievious 
opposition and iiccessitAtiiig the withdiawal ot Europe ins 
from the services, all the authorities and officials conoeraed 
to their honoin and praise, instead of putting any obstacles 
in the wav oi tuing to frustrate the above intentions, dis- 
clwrge then tiu,.t most lojally and with evei v earnestness 
and care, and solicitude to oaiu the work to sucoess The 
Blue Books on Mysore tioiii the despatch ot Ibth April, 1867 
to the installation ot the late Maharaia m 1881 is a bright 
chapter in the Histoiv' ot British India • • ♦ 

I think I need not uutor here into any details ot this good 
•wort from 1867 to 1881 of the British ofhciiils The Blue 
Books tell all that Ot tho work ot the late Mahara].i. from 
1881 tilt his death at the end ot ISW, it would be enough tor 
mo to give a very biiet statoment from tho la^t .iddress of the 
Downn to the Representative Assembly held at Mysore on 1st 
October, 1895, on the results of the late Maharaja’s Adminis- 
tration during nearly fourteen years ot his leign, as neaily as 
possiole in the Dewnn a woids Thb Maharaja was inv ested 
■with power on 35th March 1881 .fust previous to it, the 
State had encountered a most disietrous famine by 'which a 
hfth of the population had been swept awav, and the State 
had run into a debt of 80 lakhs ot rupees to tbe British 
Govornment The cash balanoe had become reduced to a 
figure msufBcient for the ordinary requirements of the Ad- 
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ministiation Everv source of revenue w.is at its low est uud 
the severe rotienclinients which followed had left even 
clepiitmeiit ot 'tate limn eiilee lied condition Such was the 
beginning It began with liabilities evceeding the asse*\b> 
3UJ lakhs, and with an annual income less than the aniiuhl 
evpenditure by If lakhs Companiig 13S J-1 w ith the 

auiiual revenue rose from 11)3 to 180) Ukhs, or 71 1 par cent 
md aftei spending on a laige iiiid liberal ccale on all woika 
and purposes of public utilitv, the nett assets amounted to 
o,er 176 lalJis in 1811 5 in lieu ot the nett liability ol SUJ 
lakhs with v hich His Highness s reign began in IbSl 


Rs 

[ii 1881 the 1) dance of State funds was 21.07,438 

C ipital uutla\ on State EailwavS 

Against a bdliilitj to the British CTOvoriiinent of 80,00, Ol'O 
J^eavnig a nalanoe ot liability ot Bs 30 lakha 
On 30th Tune 1893 
Assets — 

11') Balance ot state Funds 1,J7,J3,613 

(i) Investment on account or Kailwav Loin 

Rep IV meiit Fund 37, 81,, 300 

(3) Capital outlay on Mvsore Harihii Hailwaj 1,48,03,306 

(4) Capital outlay on other Railways 11,33,390 

(31 Unexpended portion ot C’lpitil borrowed for 

M t sore Harihar Railvvav | w itli British Gov- 
ernmentl 13,79,193 


3,00,21,306 

Liabilities — 

(1) Local Railw IV Loan 20,00,0011 

(31 Bnglibh Railway Loan 1,63,83,801 

1,83,83,801 

Nat Assets 1,76,38,503 

Add other assets — 

Capital outlay on origiiud irriga 
tion works 99,08,933 

Besides the above espenditure from current revenue there 
is the subsidv to the British Government of about 35,00,000 a 
vear, or a total ot about Rs 3,75,00,000 in the hfteen >ears 
from 1880-1 to 1881-3, and the Maharaja s civil list of about 
Rs 1,80,00,000, during the hfteen years also paid from the 
current revenue And all this together with increase in ex- 
penditure in every department Under the circumstances above 
described, the Administration at the start of His Highness’s 
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roign was necessarily very highly centralised The Devvan, 
or the Executive Administrative Head, had the direct control, 
without the intervention ot departmental heads ot all the 
1^'rtJipal departments, such as the Laud Kevenue, Eorest, 
Excise, Aiming, Police, Education, Mujroyi, Legislative As 
the finances improved, and as department alter department 
wras put into good working order and showed signs ot expan- 
sion, sepaiate heads of departments were appointed for Forests 
and Police m 1885, lor Excise in 1889, for Mujioyi in 1891, and 
1 01 Mining in 1894 His Highness was able to resolve upon 
the appointment ot a separate Lund Revenue Commissioner 
only in the latter part of 1894 Improvements were made m 
other departments Local and Municipal Funds, Legislation, 
Education, etc 

And all the above good results are side by side, with an 
increase of population of 18 34 per cent in the ten years from 
1881 to 1891, and there is reason, to believe that during the 
last four years the ratio of increase was even higher During 
the fourteen years the rate ot mortality is estimated to ha\e 
•declined 6 7 per mille 

But there is still the most important and satisfactory 
feature to come viz , that all this financial prosperity was 
secured not by resort to new taxation m any form or shape 

Such IS the result of good administration m a Native State 
at the very beginning What splendid prospect is m store for 
the future if, as heretofore, it is allowed to develop itself to 
the level of the British system with its own native services 
I stop my estiacts heie as the point I desire to 
make m this letter is to show how by self-government 
may be attained the most earnest desiie of Their Majes- 
ties — VIZ , securing to the Indian people the blessings of 
prosperity and peace 

I may however just remark here that the same 
lemedy of self-government applies to all other questions 
Political, Agricultural, Social, Commercial, Industiial, 
Educational, etc , is eveiythmg depends upon prosperity, 
A great responsibility rests on Mysore to turn to the 
best account its good future not only for its own sake 
but for the sake of all India. 

Having said so much as above, and without entei- 
ing into the consideration of the events and incidents of 
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the past sKteen yeais, since my letter to the Eoyal 
Commission was wiitten m 1896, which ha\e so happily 
ended m the auspicious announcement of the ChronatKyi 
in India by Then Alajesties themselves, may I not 
indulge in the ‘‘ Hope ” that befoio long St Geoigo of 
England will beai aloft the glorious Standard of the 
mighty British Empire including India with her many 
self-governing, free and piospeious peoples enjoying 
rights and lesponsibihtias akin to those of the Colonies 
That indeed would be a pioud day foi the countiy 
undei the all-speading " Chlmtia” of benign Britain 
D\dabhai N^oeoh 



III.— INDIA AND THE WAR. 


Oa fche outbiedk of the gieat wai in Emopo, m 
August 1914, Ml Dulabhai N.ioio]i, as tbe acknowledg- 
el leaflet of the Inilian nation, addie'.sad a letfcei to the 
Indian publu, pointing out tbe supreme diiti of Ins coun- 
tijuueu at such a cii-.is Aftei an expiessiou of sym- 
pathy m the sad baieat'ornaut oL His IHcellency the 
Viceioy, caused liy the death of Lads Haidinge, the 
\eneiable patiiaicli ooutuiued 

What cal, unit, to the Aoilil is at pie-.eiit happening t 
Wirm Europe What is an Indian s place ui it ■' We urea 
peop'e ol the British Rnipiie Let us, see what our duty and 
position aje It i\er India expects to attain again the tormer 
gloiv on the ad.aiioed character and scale of the jiiodeiii 
Biitish civilisation ot lihertv, humanitv, instice and all that 
IS good, great and divine it shall he at the bauds ot the British 
people and us sell-goieruing memheis ot the British Empire 
We are all British Oiti/ens ot the gieat British Empire and 
that IS at present our greatest pride 

On the other hand is Britain e.igaged in the present gieat 
'trnggle for some selfish purpose lor the extension ot her 
own doramion and power s No U is simpls toi keeping her 
word of honour and tor nghteoiisly discharging a solemn 
obligation for tne peace and wellaro ot the minor and w’eak 
powers Fighting as the British people uie at piesont in a 
righteous cause to the good iiid gloiv ol hiiiinn dignity and 
civilisation, and inoreoser being the honefloeiit instrument, 
ot our own progiess and civilisation, our duty is clear to do 
-ni thing to support Britain's light with our life and property 
I have all m< life hedi more ot a critic than a simple praiser 
of the British llule m India, and I hav'e not hesitated to 
sav some hard things at times I can, therefore, speak with 
most perteot candour and sincerity what the British character 
IS what the civilisation ot the woild owes to the British 
people for benefits m the past, as well as tor benehts to ooma 
Yes, I have not the le ist doubt in my mind that every indivi- 
dual of the vast mass ot humanitv of India will have but one 
desire m his heart, 1 to support to the best of hia ability 
and power the British people in their glorious struggle for pis-, 
tice, liberty, honour and true humane greatness and happiness. 

The Princes and the peoples of India have made already 
spontaneous efforts and until the victoiious end of this great 
struggle, no other thought than that of supporting whole- 
heartedly the British Nation should enter the mind of India. 



IV -DADABHAl’S LAST BIRTHDAY 
MESSAGF 


Tha Olsf; buthday of Dadabhai Naoio|i wan celalaa- 
terl with behfcting eiilhu'iuiim all ovei India Anioni, 
l.he couiiUess meanages tlial weie pouiiug m at “Yer- 
sova, ” on the inoimng of Batuiday the 1th Beptembei. 
lOlf), was one fi'oiu Ifu E'ccelloncy Loid Hardinge who 
wiied — 

I send you warm oongratailation- ami heaitipst good 
w isliBs oil yoLii 91sl I)iithilu\ uiul hope tliat vonr life nuv 
ho prolonged for many yo irs as i bright and enduring exaniple 
to othei s 

Ml Naoioji sent tlie following leph — 

T am deeply tonohed with vom warm pougiiitulutiojib and 
luaiticbt good wishes on inv hist birthdsv, and thank you 
hincerely mid he.ntily foi the bcune I hope, this world’s atrite 
will terminate soon and siiCLBSsfnlly I am sine that India 
will continue its devotion and loyalty to our doveieign an'-’ 
Mill leceive jnslii e and eipiility o1 i itizenship nith othoi parts 
ol the Empire 

VTis Excellencs the Ooteinoi of Tloinliay abo sent a 
oongiatulatoLV message In lepb to the numeious 
gieetings flora thoPiebS and platfomi, Mr Naoioii sent 
tlie following epistle — 

1 have beiMi ovciw helmed ivnli congratulations and good 
wishes fiom hieiids and admucib m \arioua paits, and I take 
this oppoltunity to thank them most heartdv, us ulbo all the 
numerous publio bodies, who held t ongratulatoi y meetings ii 
Bomhny, Cab iitta, Madras and other centres in i oiiiie..tioi 
with my 9Lst birthday 

' Times are ciilical and it behoves eveiy unity ot tho vasl 
piopulation under British Rule m India to gne every loya 
assistance in ordei that Viotory to tho aims of the Allies whe 
aie fighting the battle of freedom and in the cause of human- 



Euglaiid br her undaunted comage and unity of action 
hius maintained her place among the nations, and has sent an 
ej^mple to the world, and all India must toel, as I do feel, 
•^eiise satisfaction tor her ultimate suooass m the near future 

Tlieie was, besides, a qpecial featme m legardio the 
last bubhday gieetmgs A deputation of ladies of 
Bombay waited upon IFi Dadabhai Naoioji at his lesi- 
dence on the morning of the 4th September The depu- 
tation was a fairly lepiesentative one, consisting of 
Hindu, iHoslom and Paisi ladies Mis Saiopni Naidu, 
the gifted poetess fiom Hjdeialmd, addiessed the 
G 0. M m a giaceful speech Mis Jamnabhai Sakhai, 
of the Guiaiati Stieemaiidal, lead an address congratu- 
lating Mr Dadabhai on the auspicious event In the 
couise of his leply, Mr Naoioii touched appiopriately 
on the Memoiial to the Eight Hon'ble Mi Austen 
Chamheilam, on the education of the guls and the 
women of India and observed — ■ 

I am glad iii> good friend Sir William Wedderburn and 
many others are presenting a memorial to Mr Ohamberlam, 
the Secretary ot State for India, on the subject of the educa- 
tion of girls and womon in India Let India support this 
movement whole-heartedly and I have great hopes that some- 
thing substantial will be done to accelerate the progress of 
teniale education m India Let the result of this he what it 
ma> , it IS we the people of India who must do all what we 
can tor this all important matter 

In fact Ml Naoioji’i tender and loyal championship 
of women and women’s education is but one aspect of a 
life of what Mis Saiopni Naidu so aptly called, ‘‘one 
long and noble consecration to the Motheiland " 
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OF THE 

EXPENDITURE OF INDIA. 


Mr DaDAbiiai Naokoji, a Member of the Commission, 
examined 

W ill j ou state wliat public position you have held, and what 
opportunities you have had of becoming practically acquainted 
with public affairs relating to India, and to what class of 
questions you have given special attention? — From my early 
days I have been associated w ith those who have been working 
for the social, political, and material improvement of India, 
and was a member of various refoiin associations m Bombay, 
sometimes as president and seoretrry, m 1851, 1 founded the 
■“ East Goftar,” a cheap weekly journal in Bombay, of which 
I was proprietor and editor After some years’ service in the 
Educational Department, I was m 1851 appointed Professor 
of Mathematics and Hatural philosophy m the Elphmstone 
College, being the first Indian appointed to a piofessor’s, 
chair In 1853, I was one of the founders of the Bombay 
Association, and at the inauguration I declared my political 
creed of faith in the oonsoienoe and justice of the British 
people In 1855, I and two othei Parsi gentlemen opened the 
first Indian business farm m England, m London andLiverpool, 
and I remained in business as a merohant and commission 
agent till 1881 In 1867, 1, tvith others, founded the Bast India 
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Association m London, and induced some leading Indian 
Princes to autscnbean endowment tor it In 1869, we founded 
the Bombay Branch of the Bust India Assooiation, and some 
yedtrT subsequently, the Bombay Presidency Association In 
1873, I gave evidence before Mr Fawcett’s (select Committee 
on Indian Finance In 1874, 1 was Dewan, or Prime Minister, 
of Baroda In 1875-6 and afterwards in 1881 to 1885 I was 
a member of the Town Council ot Bombay, and in 1885-6, I 
was appointed a memcei of the Legislative Council ot 
Bombay In 1385, I was one of the founders ot the Indian 
National Congress and piesided ovet the Meeting at Calcutta 
ml886 In. 1891, 1 was returned M P for Central Pmsburyf 
and was a member ot the House of Commons till 1895 In 
1893, I visited India to be President over the Ninth Indian 
National Congress at Lahore, and on the occasion was accorded 
a reception of a marked kind in various parts of India For the 
last 40 years I have paid special attention to the material 
condition of the masses in India, and have published books, 
pamphlets, and speeches setting torth ray views on tliP 
subject 

In what form would you prefer to give your evidence I — I 
have handed m to the Commission sis. printed statements 
These statements contain the facts, hgures, and authorities 
upon which I rely, and I am prepared to be cross-examined 
upon them 

The statements which you base put m deal with a variety ot 
subjects which perhaps hnrdly fall within the scope ot the 
reference to us Ot course, vou are aware our Commission 
only permits us to inquire into the administration, manage- 
ment and apportionment ot expenditure and I should like to 
ask you to let it be understood between vourselt as a witness 
and the Commission that you are prepared to limit yoursell 
within reasonable bounds to the instructions of the Commis- 
sion ’ — Oh, I am quite within the instructions of the Commis- 
sion in what I have said and m what I propose to say 

Perhaps you could place before us m some concise form the 
leading facts and hgures upon which you rely m those state- 
ments ’ — The headings under which my evidence falls are . the 
Administration ot Expenditure, the Apportionment of Charge 
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aud Practical Remedies Upon each ot those headings I am 
prepared to state oategoiically my most important conten- 
tions on behalt ot India 

Will you state your propositions with reteience to the tirst 
heading you mentioned, the Admiuistiation ot Expenditure ? 
— Yes I consider that the Act ot 1333, conlirmed by the 
pledges contained mithe Queen’s Pioelamation of 18513, con- 
terred upon Indians a light to then full claim and share ot 
public employment and emoluments and voice m their owp 
expenditure, m ordei to secure their happiness and prosperity 
and good government and attachment to British Rule, and 
the prosperity of the Biitish people themselves i mamtaiii 
that the admmistiation ot Indian expendituie is not conducted 
aceordmg to the principles thus laid down, and that thenon- 
tirlfiloient of these pledges has produced poverty and degra- 
dation , the inherent and essential detect of British Admin- 
istration being the finanoial, political, and intellectual dram, 
which is inseparable horn a remote toreign dominion exercised 
in disregard of the sound principles above stated In my six 
statements I set forth the facts of India s poverty, as shown 
by the comparative pioduction and consumption of each 
Province, by oaloulatmg the average production of Indian per 
head, by analysing the trade returns, and by reference to the 
small amount of revenue obtained after exhausting all sources 
of taxation fjl maintain that the impoverishment and degra-_ 
datiou of British India has been caused by the oompulsoiy 
employment of costly foreign official agencies and foreign 
capital (represented by the public debt, political and oom- 
meroiall beyond the means of the taxpayer, resulting m a 
dram from British India, finanoial, political, and intelleotual— 
aggravated by heavy frontier Imperial war expenditure— and 
that, indirectly, the foreign dominion has caused a further 
diam by creating a practical monopoly m favour of foreign 
private capital, which reaps the advantage of British India’s 
material resomces , 

That IS a general statement from jour point ot view upon 
the administration of India, but it does not give us your 
opinion ot the questions more immediately before us, namely, 
upon the different blanches ot expenditure, to explain the 



hava had beTore us the official wit- 


details of which we 
nesses 

Have you anvthing to state upon those branches of expendi- 
ture, and upon the official e/idence that has been placed 
before us?— Yes Shall I wait until later, or shall I give my 
views now ? 

I wall take the question, if you wish it, later, I am only 
anxious at the present moment to know how tar you intend, 
by the answer you have given, to express your opinion upon 
the administration of expenditure?— Yes, that is the general 
answer I have given, shall I go now to the question 
of the machinery ’ ^ 

I think, if you aie prepared to go on with that subject, 
perhaps you had better take it at this point?— Very well, I 
will give such criticisms as loan offer upon the administrative 
maohmeiy ot the 'expenditure of India When m August 1S94 
we aslLed tor an inquiry, Sir Henry Howler said that a very 
strong indictment of the British Government of India had 
been brought before the House and the country (15th August, 
1894) And then Sir Henry Fowler, when promising a leleot 
Committee, himself challenged “ The question I wish to con- 
sider IS whether that Government, with all its machinery, as 
“ now existing m India, has, or has not, promoted the general 
“ prosperity of the people in its charge and whether India is 
“better or worse oft by being a Province of the British 
“Crown" And this is the question to which an answer has 
to he given by this Commission, whether the present machinery 
of admmistiation and management or the military and civil ex- 
penditure incurred in both countries “ has or has not," is one 
of its results, “ promoted the general prosperity of the people" 
of British India I say that it has not promoted the general 
prosperity of the people In the statements i have given in I 
have considered every aspect of this tact, which was the most 
important point of the inquiry The most important oritioism, 
therefore, to which this machinery is subject is that ‘it is based 
on the basis of toreign domination This is its worst evil It 
IS a machinery for what Lord Salisbury very corrsGtly .calls 
'bleeding. However perfect the nieie rules of the work to be 
done by the ofiioials may be, the system or machinery is a 



crushing machinery. It produces m "the words of Lord Sails- 
bur ya ible amount of misery '* The machinery not only 

‘ bleeds” directly, but by the economic exhaustion of the 
people, leives the resources of the country entirely at the 
mercy and disposal for exploitation by foreign capitalists I 
have in my six statements shown this fully India cannot 
aftordto be governed by this crushing machinery The Duke 
of Devonshire and Sir William Hunter have iiuite truly point- 
ed out that India must be governed by its own native labour 
and at native rates In the rates, although With equal efBoi- 
ency, there will be at least one-third saving according to 
Governments own scale, nut I feel that more saving can be 
made In reality, the employment of a native is a whole sav- 
ing to the ooimtry, inasmuch as it provides a native, and the 
monev remains in the country to fructify m the people's own 
pocket, instead ot its being consumed and carried away by 
somebody else This machinery inflicts the triple calamity of 
depriving the Indians of wealth, employment, and experience 
Hom do you propose to improi e the machinery in the way 
you desire ? — One of two ways, or partly both ways, must be 
adopted to improve this machinery and remove its chief fun- 
damental evil Bdth these ways I have already indicated. 1 
That native labour must replace foreign labour . and, 3 If 
any amount of foreign labour is considered as absolutely 
necessary as it is insisted on, as being necessary for the main- 
tenance of British llule m India, and British Supremacy in the 
Bast, the British Government ought, in ]ustioe, pay a share 
for Its common interest with that of India The machinery 
may be divinely perfect in its lules, but in its constitution or 
personnel it has a deep evil and this evil ought to be remedied 
if Britain is to be a blessing and a boneflt both to India and 
itself At present this maohmery renders Britain an evil to 
India instead of a beneflt and blessing I have not much 
intervened in examining details of departmental expenditure 
which have been examined with much trouble by the Chair- 
man and so also the question of financial control Suoh 
examination at pioper mteivals, as used to be the case in the 
time of the Company, serves the important purpose of keeping 
the Government up to mark m case of expenditure. But 
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unless the whole admin wtration ot expenditure is put on a 
natural basis, all examinations ot details of departmental 
expenditures, eta , will be only so much “ palliating with symp 
toms,” and will bring no permanent good and strength eithei 
to the Indian people or to the British Supieinacy However 
much you mnj change the rules or system ot work, as long as 
th.s evil lasts as at present there cannot be good or beneficial 
government of India My statements fully prove this As 
this Return (19i of 1892) on the salaries shows, there are about 
Rx 15,000,000 paid annuall> for salaries, etc , above Rx 1,000 
per annum Add to this all that is paid to the European 
soldieis, and in a rough way it can be said that about 18 oi 30 
millions ot rupees are paid to Europeans every year I asked 
for the correct amount but have not oblajined it Boonomically 
it IS a loss to Indians, and more especially the portion that 
goes clean out of the oountiy as savings and pensions and 
salaries paid m this couiitiy Ital e an instance Suppose a 
European servant diaws a salary ot Rs 1000 a month He 
uses a portion of this for all his wants of living, comfort, 
etc , etc All this consumption by him is at the deprivation 
ot in Indian vvho w'ould and could, under right and natural 
circumstances, occupy that position, and enjoy that provision 
This IS the hrst partial loss to India, as, at least, the services 
enjojed hv the European are rendered by Indians as they 
would have rendered to any Indian occupying the position 
But whatever the European sends to England for his various 
wants, and whatever savings and pension he ultimately, on his 
retirement, carries awav with him, is a complete dram out of 
the country, crippling her whole material condition and her 
oapaoitj to meet all her wants a dead loss of wealth together 
with the loss of work and wisdom,; the accumulated expe- 
rience of his service Besides, all State expenditure m this 
oountrj IS a dead loss to India This evil ot bleeding must bo 
removed from tbe present niachmerv ot administration of 
expenditure as I h ivesaid, by treating India tairly for common 
purposes and bv substituting native labour for foreign or 
European labour The Rx 21),0()0,000 are not by themselves 
the only evil Thav return m the shape ot capital and dram 
away a great deal more 
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I beg your pardon Would you explain that statement more 
fully?— There is regulaily a transfer of a large portion of this 
Bic 20,000,000 to this country adding to its capital , a portion 
of that again comes back to India as capital Well, we are 
left entirely helpless, beoause we cannot make any capital, 
and, therefore, the foreign capitalist exploits, or uses to his 
benefit, all the resources of the country and carries away so 
much more in profits, m interests, and in every way If 
we were free to accumulate our own capital fully we should be 
able then to oompete on equal and fair terms with the foreign 
capital coming m, and there would be perhaps more beneht 
than evil by the foreign capital At present we sufter it as an 
evil because we are helpless and on the ground, and foreign 
capital comes in and develops the resources for their beneht, 
and carries away the whole profit that is obtained out ot 
those rt/souroes W e are simply used as common labourers, 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water That is the only 
position to which we are reduced 
That goes a little bit beyond my question I understand the 
ground upon which you base your opinion, but I do not quite 
connect it with this Bv 20,000,000 Do you think that a soldier 
who receives his part of the Rx 20,000,000 immediately lends 
it out in India again, and do you make that a grievance?— No, 
it comes indirectly in the usual economic way 
I want to connect it with this partioulai Rx 20,000,000 I 
want to connect it with the soldieis’ or civilians’ pay, and 1 
cannot follow you when you say that the soldier with his Is 
a day or Is 6d a day, and the civilian With so many rupees a 
month lays it out so that it returns in the shape of capital and 
drams away a great deal more I confess that I am unable to 
oouneot the two things?— It does not do it directly, but the 
economical result of that is that a large portion of the capital 
of the wealth of India is drained to this country and goes back 
to the other country in the shape of oapital not exactly ear- 
marked that it is the is of the soldiei or that it is the 100. of 
the oivilian that exactly formed that capital, it all comes into 
the great reserve of the capital of this country and from it 
again the capitalist takes it away back 
And, therefore, you do think it an evil if the soldier, out of 
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hta large surplus inooine, invests it in any Indian securities, 
that is a miaohief to India, is it V—The evil is in this way, that 
India therefoie is unable to make any capital to make any 
benefit out of its own resources The foreign capitalist comes 
in, both European as woll as native — there are capitalists from 
Native States — and works up those resources and carries 
away the profit out of the country again It is so much addi- 
tional loss to the country on account of its helplessness The 
original cause being these Rx 30,000,000 drawn from Iham 
And the deduction which I must draw from that is that the 
investment by the soldier of his surplus pay m Indian securi- 
ties IS an evil to India ’ — Yes, m a way, I say that it comes 
indirectly 

I only want to follow that— that yo . regard the investment 
by the soldier of his surplus pay m Indian seourities as an evil 
to India?— It comes in indirectly, it is economically an evil 
To illustrate your meaning, if there is a gold mine m Mysore 
which yields 10 per cent , the Indians there, having no ao- 
oumulated capital, are not able to undertake that enterprise, 
and this lO per cent profit goes to English oapitahbts instead 
of to Indian capitalists, so that India gets no benefit from her 
gold mines That, I understand, is the sort of idea?— Yes, 
and so w ith regard to all resources 
I was under the impression that that was the meaning m 
Mr Naoroji’g mind Only you observe that he connects it with 
the particular payments made to the soldier and oivihan , and 
it seemed to me that to connect the question of investment ol 
capital with the surplus pay of the soldier and the civilian, 
and with what they do with that surplus pay, is really build- 
ing too big an over-structure on a nairow foundation If 
Mr Naoroji puts it to us m the form m which you have put 
it to him, we should understand it I only want to make 
quite clear what he means with regard to this particular 
Rx 30,000,000 

It IS a pure assumption that India is helpless and has no 
capital ?— That is what I have proved in my six statements 
No, you have asserted it — not proved it I think? — But it la. 

Would you consider the fact that Mmost every year in India 
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four or five ororoa of rupeea are raised as a public loan ? How 
much ot that comes from the Native States, we should like to 
know 

But you do not know how muoh ? — Well, that is what ’I 
want to know from the India Office and from the Government 
of India I shall have a remark to make about our not know- 
ing certain things further on 

Yes ?— But, with regard to that, when jou consider that out 
ot the 300 millions of people in the general poverty, of course 
there is a small portion that has some little capital and that 
very little capital comes out m some way ot investment That 
certainly does not emible India to go m freely with all its own 
resouroes to develop its own resources for its own benefit as 
Sir WilUam Wedderburn has just pointed out It is m this 
that we are not able to develop our own resources, which we 
would otherwise do if we were not deprived of this money 
every yeai 

What evidence have you as to the accumulation of capital 
m India before the time of British Rule ?— India has been well 
known to be a rich country before the time of British Buie, 
that it is its own riches that has Drought all these invasions 
upon it, otherwise I do not think that the English would have 
come there had they thought that they would get no benefit 
out of going to India and merely to go on a quixotic expedition 
in order to save India from destruotion or anything of that 
kind And, besides that, the very fact that such an amount 
of wealth has been drawn fiom India shows that it has a 
capacity for producing if it is only allowed to enioy what it 
produces 

One question more about this Bx 30,000,000 ?— Yes 

I want to be perfectly fair on the subject You speak of 
thisBx 30,000,000 as if it went to England and was then 
returned m the shape of capital to India , but is it not the case 
that a very large amount of it is spent on the spot m India by 
the oivil servant and by the soldier f— Yes. 

And therefore, are you right m putting it forward that 
Bx 30,000,000 comes to England and goes back again in the 
shape of investment?— No, I do not put the whole Rx 20,000,000 
as going to England I first explained how a portion of it is 
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hpant III Iiidid. , that portion la atill to a oartam Q'^tant to the 
detrimant of un Indian, who would have taken his place , but 
that portion is spent there so far, with the loss that it is not 
enioveri bj an Indian but hv a European 
I dn not want to press this unduly, but would you not, 
therefore, modify your statement, “ that Ex 30,000,000 are not 
ot ‘ thannelves the onlv evil , they return (that is the 
Bs J0,(l00,000) “ in the shape of capital to dram away great 
deil more ” -Yes I take the Rx 90,000,000 as representing 
the whole a\il, not simply for what passes out of the oountry, 
but wh It IS also consumed in the country by somebody else 
other than the Indian but it is the actual amount of capital i 
of course I mean that the actual amount of capital that goes 
clean out of the oountrY is what is left at ter allowing foi what 
IS spent theie, so far as among the Indians themselves -I do 
not mean to say that the whole ot the Rx 20,000,000 goes 
bodily out of the country entirely , T do not mean that 
Welt, hut that it is your statement? -Oh, yes 
A^o i would probably wish to modify that ?— I think I have 
moditu u It , in luct, I have shown that this is the partial loss, 
and the other, which goes out of the country is the entiie 
loss Oh yes, that ma' be cloarh understood, it is clear on 
the f ica ol it Shall I go on •' 

^ e-, •’—The present machinery of foreign domination of 
gov eminent is most desti active m every way If England were 
subyeoted to such machinery, notw'ithstandiug all its present 
great weaUh, it w ouldbe, like India, impoverished before long 
The one other necessity to improve the machinery is that the 
people themselves must have a voice 111 iti conduct Till the 
people themselv'c^ have a voice, it is simply un Oriental 
despotism and India does not derive that blessing which it has 
aright to demand fioni Britain ot a constitutional govein- 
iiient IP p'ace ot a despotic government ot the worst kind , 
the heaviB-,t of all \okes is the yoke of the stranger” as 
Maooulav has tiulv said Then the present maohmory requires 
to be improved hv the eiiiplovinent of native labour, by a fair 
share 1” the expenditure of all that is insisted a" necessviv of 
foreign element in the seivues to maintain British Rule, and 
to give tj vhe Indians the true and the only important blessing 
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■of the British Eule, the Bight of British Citi/enship, of having 
A \oioe in its own expenditure, thereby fulfilling all the solemn 
pledges and Acts of Parliament which the Biitish people bv 
every honour are bound to fulfil, and which have been so far 
dishonourably ignored and not fulfilled by the Executiye 
Governments in both countries I feel bound to repeat, that 
if the maohinery of a number of Native States, as suggested by 
Lords Salisburv and Iddesleigli, be carried out all the require- 
ments of Britain's best interests and India’s best interests will 
be fully realised and fulfilled I do smoeiely hope that this 
Oommission vv ill see then wav to an improvement of the pre- 
sent machinery, in a way benohcial both to England and India 
I may add here ray agreement to what I have already quoted 
from Sir Win Hunter “ But the good woik thus commenced 
“has assumed such dmiensioiib under the Queen’s Govern- 
“ inent of India that it can no longer bo carried on or even 
“ supervised by improve I lahoui from England, except at a 
“ coat which India cannot sustain,” ^ “ 40 years here- 

‘ aftei we should have had an Indian Iieland multiplied flfty- 
'“told on our hands The condition of things in India oora- 
pels the Government to enter on these problems Their 
solution and the constant demand for improvement in the 
‘ general executive, will require an increasing amount ot 
^•administrative labour India cannot aflord to pay for that 
“labour at the English rates, which are the highest in the 
■" world for official service But she can aflord to pay foi it 
’• at her own native rates, which are peihaps the lowest in the 
"world for such employment” “You cannot work with 
‘ imported labour as cheaply as you can w'lth native labour, 

• and I regard the more extended emplovinent ot the natives 
>• not only as an aot of justice but as a financial necessity ” 
“ The appointment of a few natives annually to the Covenant- 
‘ ed Civil Service will not solve the proolem If we 

“lire to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply we 
■“ must govern them by means of themselves, and pay for 
“ administration at the market rates of native labour This, 
I say, IS a fair statement of the principal imperfections and 
evils of the present machinery, which must be improved as 
suggested This peculiar inherent evil, or fundamental error- 



m the prebent British Indian administration and management 
of expenditure, and its consequences have been foretold more 
than 100 years ago by Sir John Shore (1787) “Whatever 
“ allowance we make for the increased industry of the subjects 
“ of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the produce 
“ of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is reason 
“to conclude that the benefits are more than oounterbalanood 
"by evils inseparable from the system of a remote roreign 
“ dominion " And it is significantly remarkable that the 
same inherent evil m the present system of administration 
and management of expendituie has been, after nearly 100 
years, confirmed by a Secretary of State for India Lord 
Randolph Ohurohill has said m a letter to the Treasury, 
(1886) “ The position of India, m lelation to taxation and the 

“ sources of the public revenues, is very peculiar, not merely 
“from the habits of the people and their strong aversion to 
“ change, which is more especially exhibited to new forms of 
“ taxation, but likewise from the ohaiaoter of the Govern- 
" ment, which is m the hands of toreigneis who bold all the 
“principal administrative offices, and foim so large a part of 
" the Army ” 

Might I interrupt you, is that true that you have just read, 
“ who hold all ” ? — Hold all the principal administrative 
offices 

All ’—Yes, that at least is the assertion of the Secretary of 
State, but there are a few Natives now, I think, m those ap- 
pointments— very few — such as a few Ohief Justices 

A few Chief Justices? — I mean the judges, and there has 
been some little advance m the application of what was 
incorrectly oallod the Statutory Service , hut they have put 
an end to that 

Well “ all ” IS not correct, then ?— All the highest offices is 
certainly correct 

That has been much qualified, has it not? — ^Well, it is quali- 
fied to a very small extent in regard to some of the inferioi 
offices ! still, I have quoted what the Secretary of State says 

But the judges are not administrative departments?- No, 
not administrative nor executive 

All the principal administrative offices? — Yesi all the prmoi- 
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pal administrative offices ‘‘The impatience of new taxation 
“ which would have to be borne wholly as a conseiiuenoa of 
“ the foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtually to 
“ meet additions to charges arising outside of the country) 

“ would constitute a political danger, the real magnitude of 
“ which it IS to be feared is not all appreciated by persons 
“ who have no knowledge of or oonoein m the Governineiit 
“ of India, but which those responsible for that Government 
“ have long regarded as of the most serious order " Lord 
Salisbury, as Secretary of State for ludia, put the surae inher- 
ent evil in this, manner '* The injury is exaggerated in the case 
“ of India, where so much of the revenue is exported v, ithout a 
“ direct equivalent " And he indicates the character of the pre- 
sent system of the administration and management of expen- 
diture as being that ‘ India must be bled ” I need not say 
more upon this aspect of the inherent evil of the present 
system and maohineiy of expoiiditme I give these opinions m 
these words as I agree with them, and as very significant as 
coming from high authority Almost in words of prophecy 
Sir David Barbour and Lord Lansdowne uttered these words 
only four years ago on the piesent machinery ot Government 
Sit David Barbour said “ The financial position of the Govern- 
ment of India at the present moment is such us to give 
cause for apprahension ” ‘ The prospects of the future are 
“disheartening" Loid Lansdowne, as Viceroy, said “We 
“ should be driven to Uy before the Council so discouraging an 
“ account of our finances, and to add the admission, th it, for 
“ the present, it is beyond our powoi to descnoo the means by 
“which we can hope to extiioate ourselves from the difficulties 
“ and embarrassments which surround us " “ My honourable 
“ friend is, I am afraid, but too well justified in regarding our 
“ position with grave apprehension " “ We have to consider not 
" so much the years which are past and gone as those which 
“ are nnmediately aho id of us, and if we look forward to those 
"there can be no doubt that we have cause for serious 
“ alarm " And now within tour years, India is visited hv the 
greatest and duest oalamity as was feared When will there 
be ah end of these oalaraities ? Sir George Wingate says, with 
which I agree, with regard to the piesent system of expendi- 
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turo “Taxab ^pent in the oounto trom which they are raised 
“ are totally diffeient in then effeot from taxes raised m on» 
“ country and spent m another In the tormer ease the taxes 
e (iolleoted from the population are again returned to 

“the industrious classes But the ease is wholly 

“ different when the taxes are not spent m the countiyfroni 
‘‘ which they are laised They constitute an 

“ absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount withdrawn 
“ trom the taxed country might as well be thrown into- 

a the sea Such is the natuie of the ti ibute we have so 

“ long exacted from India From this explanation 

“ some taint conception may be tormed of the cruel oruehing 
“ effeot of the tribute upon India ” “The Indian tribute, whethei 
“ weighed m the scales ot lustice, oi viewed in the light of oui 
‘ interest will be lound to be at variance with humanity, with 
“ oommon sense, and with the received maxims of economic 
“science” This is rav criticism on the most vital aspects of 
the present machinery ot the administration ot expenditure It 
IS destructive to India, and will be disastious to England, and 
cannot promote the general prosperity of the people My 
statements have been m the hands ot the Commission trom 9 
to 15 months (the sixth being about 0 or? weeks), and I cannot 
but trust that the Commission will have fully examined them, 
and know my views on the most important references to them, 
the administrative machinery of expenditure and the 
apportionment of charges for common purposes Now, coming 
direct to some of the incidencp ot the ii’achliiery I say there 
IS one thing very unfortunate in the CTOvorninent of India, in 
both countries there is great disinclination to give informa- 
tion, especially if it IS likely t3 tell against them Even such 
information as Parliament prescribes and the Government of 
India itself tabulates In the Act of 188S (Section LIII), 
Parliament provided that, among other information for its 
guidance the Indian authoiities should lay before it every 
year “ a statement piepared from detailed reports from each 
‘ Presidency and district m India, m such form as shall best 
“ exhibit the moral and material progress and condition of 
“India in each such Piesidency” Thereupon such reports 
w'6ie ordered by the Government ot India to be prepared by 
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the (Joverimient, of each Presidency As a beginning the 
repoits were naturally imparfeot in details In 1863, the 
Government of India observed “ Tlieie is a mass of statistics 
m the Administration Reports of the various Local Govern,- 
ments but they are not complied on any unitorni plan 

so as to show the statistics of the Empire (Fin 
‘ Con , June 1863) ” The Statistioal Committee, which the 
Government of India had organised for the purpose, prepared 
certain forms of tables And alter receiving reports on those 
terms irom the different Governments made a report to the 
Government of India, with revised forms ot tables {Office 
itforaoiandum, Financial Department, No 1,943 dated 2'jth 
Eebiuary, 1866) The members ot this Committee rv ere Mr A 
Grots, President, and Messrs G Campbell, D Oowie, and 
G Smith Now, if all these tables of the diftarent departments 
were iully and carefully given, m the Annual Administration 
Reports, the non-offloial public and, tor the matter of that 
the officials themselves would be able to judge correctly the 
oharacter ot the effioienoy or ineffloienoy of the departments 
But the non-offioial public and Parliament have no means 
aSorded them by the Government to understand and judge 
fairly the working of the whole maohineiy The machinery of 
e^ery department is a monstrosity, a huge heavy weight ot 
lead, ot high salaries to a few Europeans at the top ind the 
undermachinery from which all work originates is very weak, 
underpaid, and offering every temptation to corruption and 
oppiession, and consequently both insufficient and inofflcient, 
or worse than inefficient, as in the case ot the police It India 
were allowed the benefit ot its own production, instead ot 
being bled unceasingly, it is capable of giving as full resources 
to Government as this country is But this is not allowed 
Compare the expenditure incurred in this country to enjov 
effl,oienoy of administration and protection, with the wretched 
provision in India, beoauee India is not allowed to enjo'- its 
own And consequently the whole machinery ot Government 
IS unworthy ot an English administration All this great 
imperfection and discredit would become clear to the public 
it the administration reports gave all the information wbioh 
Parliament has asked, subject to such improvements as may 
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lie s'uggested from time to time This is the chief reason why 
the non-offioial public m India are unable to criticise this 
machinery Criticism presupposes knowledge and informa- 
tion of the subject, and this cannot be got If we criticise 
without precise intormation, from general belief, we are at 
once come donn upon as reckless, attacking Government 
without knowledge, ill-mformed agitatoia, and what not, 
when really the head and front of tiie offence is the Govern- 
ment itself I shall read the o mparison I ha?6 made 
between the expenditure ot this country and of India to 
show that with India’s poor expenditure on India’s benefit 
(after the bleeding), makes inefficiency and insufficiency 
of Government as a matter ot course The Duka of De- 
vonshire, Lord Salisbury, Sir William Hunter, and others 
are perfectly justified in their views about the meffloienoy 
and msuffloienoy of Government of India And then I have 
got this table ot comparison between the expenditure incur- 
red here tor the sake of efficiency and the expenditure we 
can only piovide it from very pooi resources in In^ii, which, 
of course, must naturally be insufficient and inefficient m 
Government Ain Itcread all the figures or only just give 
the ultimate result’ 

Perhaps you will take the course that vou think best for thfe 
Commission’— Very veil The United Eiugdom, 1S96— I ’ 
have taken this from the Statistical Abstract Return, No 
0 8209 of 1896— United Kingdom expenditure— I exclude 
interest, because it does net form a part of the administra- 
tion or protection— civil list, and civil administration list, 
£21,351,357 , army, £18,459,8110 Navy I exclude, because we 
have no Navv, except a small marine expenditme, and there- 
fore I do not think it just to put that in Chaiges for the 
collection of revenue, £13,119 000., total expenditure for ad- 
ministr ition and proteetio 1 . excluding the Navy and interest 
— £52,830,157 . or £53,000,0ii0 for a population of 30,465,730, 
say, 40,000,000 This gives £1 Or M per head, exoludiug the 
Navy and interest On the side of British India the statistical 
abstract of British India, Return 0 8238 of 1896 , the figuies 
are for 1894-5—1 exclude interest also Post office, telegraph, 
and mint Rx. 3,466,175. salaries and expenses of civil depart- 



iiients, Ex 14,835, 309i miscellaneous civE charges, Rx.6, 065, 705, 
’amme relief and insurance, Ex 610,333 , buildings and roads, 
lx 5,351,801 , army services. Ex 24,096,091 , special defence 
.voiks. Ex 217,867 , provincial expenditure defrayed from 
provincial balances. Ex 560,860 , direct demands on revenue, 
Elx 9,713,041, deduct refunds. Ex 280,555 1 the total amounts 
;o Ex 63,616,439, or, say, 640 million rupees, for nearly six 
limes the population, for a population ot 230 millions, and 
lalcing the population of 1891 as 231,172 952 and adding 4 
per cent for the subsequent four years, gives a total of 
130,091,870— say, 230 millions population The expenditure, 
iherefore, per head comes to 2 rupees 13 annas per head as 
compared with £1 6s bd m the United Kingdom 

And what deduction do you draw from that ? — What is the 
impression it leaves on your mind , jmd what is the impression 
you wish to convey to theCommissionV — The impression left on 
my mind, and what I wish to impress on the Commission, is, 
that resources of British India are so very poor that Govern- 
ment cannot get more with all the taxation than 2 rupees and 
12 annas per head for administration and protective charges 
Consequently, necessarily this Government should be very 
inef&oient, while here the fact that for efficient and good 
government the public are willing and are able to give €l 6s 6d 
per head shows that the Government of British India 
naturally throws a great deal of discredit upon the Govern- 
ment of India for the poor resources that they have at their 
command for giving efficient and sufficient government 

I ask that question with reference to this point i you are 
comparing the rich country and the poor country? — Yes 

You have dwelt very much upon the wealth of England, and 
very ranch upon the poverty of India , and yet from your 
putting those two totals together, it looked as if you thought 
it an evil that the administration in India did not cost more? — 
What I want to conclude is that the administration of India is 
very imperfect and very inefficient on account of its resources 
being so poor, caused by the foreign domination system, and 
the unnatural system which is introduced, or which is worked 
in India 

But I want to follow you out Would you advocate a larger 
24-B 
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eipenditure on administration m India?— Yes, I advocate 
that India should be left to be benefated by its own resources , 
and India would be able to give a great deal more for govern- 
ing purposes, and be more efficiently governed than what it is 
at present The cause of its being m such, an unfortunate 
plight IS that the system of machinery adopted there is a very 
unnatural and a very unfortunate one 
Then what is your conclusion , that if India was indepen- 
dent, would the independent Government double, treble, 
quadruple, quintuple the taxation in order to bring the expendi- 
ture to something more like the expenditure in England ?— If 
India IS allowed to keep its own resources to itself I am quite 
confident that India would be quite able to supply all the 
necessary funds as they are supplied here 
That is to say, that, if j^dia were independent she would 
have to raise something like Bx 300,000,000 ?— V ery well 
And 3 ou really think that it India was independent, she 
could do that without damaging her own resources ’ — If India 
IS allowed to retain all its resources whilst being dependent 
upon British Rule, because it is a great blessing— the British 
Supremacy — for various reasons , but if India is allowed to 
retain its resources instead of being bled by this foreign domi- 
nation, India would be quite able to pay, if necessary, Rx 
200,000,000 

That IS to say, that 3’ou are using that expression “ if 
India was independent " because that is the easiest way 
ot putting it ?— You may put it m that way to illustrate 
the case 

That the Indian Governments in that day without doing harm 
to India, could quintuple the present taxation?— I cannot go 
so far as to say that it would quadruple or sextuple it , but 
still, I have no doubt that it would supply all the necessary 
funds for efficient government 
I want to get at your standard You are holding up to us a 
comparison between the expenditure m England ot £l 6s 6d , 
and the expenditure in India of 2 rupees and 12 annas ? 
—Yes 

And your evidence would lead us, I think, to think that 

India, undnr a hannier .state of tbino-.s. would nmnlstn r,Y.,lQ,. 



ito got a thoroughly good admimstratton, the expenditure per 
head which obtains m this country?— Yes 

I want to give you the opportunity of qualifying the state- 
ment if you think it necessary It leads to this, that m somd 
shape or other you are to get out of India, which you say is a 
poor country, say, five times the present revenue It is a 
question of the diflerenoe between the £1 63 6d and 'those 
3 rupees 13 annas a head, which, I think, take it up very closely 
to Bx 300,000,000 That is multiplying its present revenue by 
SIX or seven Do you think that a poor country, if it were 
only under an independent Government, could raire that 
amount of money without impairing its resources?— With 
this Biitiah Supremacy, what is pool now would become 
rich it it is allowed to keep its own benefits The only quali- 
fication I have to make, whether she will need even so much 
money as England requiies for efficiency, is this that labour 
there and efficient labour and native laoour would be so much 
cheaper, a good deal oheaper,than what it is hare, and the result 
would be that perhaps it we did not re juire Bx 300.000,000 or 
RX. 300,000,000 or as many tunes as the difference now exists , 
but oeitainly India would be quite capable ot supplying as 
much as may be necessary tor its own efficient and sufficient 
government , that I have not the least doubt whether it would 
be 150,000,000 or 200,000,000 or 150,000,000, 1 have not the least 
fear that India's resources would be found quite equal to the 
Jieoessities of its wants 

You see the piactioal remedy which you have indicated to 
us as a means of arriving at this result is that, whereas 
Rx 30,000,000 18 now spent upon European soldiers and Euro- 
pean civilians, that amount should be spent upon Indians, tliat 
is to say that Indians should receive this Bx 20,000,000 . but, 
supposing that was done, that would not supply anything like 
the difference which would be necessary to raise the two rupees 
up to a level of £l 6s 6d per head, and theiefore you would 
have to find the difference by some other method ?— It what is 
taken out of the country is saved to the country its economical 
efleot would be to enrich the country 

But you cannot enrich it more than the sum ? — No This 
spm remaining in the country will economically provide far 
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batter effects than it does at present It is not the saving of 
the Bx 211,000,000 only, it would be the saving of all the re- 
groduotion, fructification of the money in the country itself 

But that Rx 20,000,000 laid out there could only produce a 
certain interest ? — It is not all interest, it is developing the 
resources of the country which might quintuple and make the 
riches of the country far greater than what they are It will 
make, in fact, the country rich if all that is drawn away from 
India IS saved in it and becomes its own resources It is the- 
capital, the blood of the country 

May I interpret it in this way, that it that Rx, 20,000,000 
was left m Indian pockets it would produce every year 
Bx 300,000 000, and that gain, realised by laying out those 
Rx 30,000,000 in India, would enable the Indian Government 
to raise the rate of taxation from 2 rupees 12 annas a head to 
something like £1 6s 6d It is a very large deduction I am 
delighted to hear that India is so rich that laying out 
Rx 30,000,000 would produce in a year between Ex 200,000,000 
and Rx 300,000,000 ?— Of course it will not produce it m a 
year, but it will first have to fill up the gap of all that has 
been drawn away, and it will raise it gradually to that nob 
oondition which it is capable of Ot course to say that these 
Rx 20,000,000 saved this year will enable the Government of 
India to have Rx 200,000,000 for the purposes of Government 
cannot be thought of Of course I never meant that, but if 
those Bx 20,000,000 ot Rx 30,000,000, or whatever it is that is 
drawn from Indiai is saved to it, it will gradually work its 
economical effaot m enriching India every year by increased 
foreign trade, by increased production, and m that manner 
will make it strong enough and nob enough to give the 
Government of India such resources as may be necessary to 
their heart’s content 

I am only anxious to bring out clearly, Mr Naorop, what 
you mean by it m order to give you an opportunity of making 
any modification of the statements which you have ]ust given 
us in evidence ? — Yes 

Because at present it certainly, I think as it stands, would 
sound rather drawing wide deductions from small promises 
You point out to us that India is a very poor country, you go 
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on to say that, if she was independent, you would quintuple 
her expenditure in order to bring her up to somewhere near 
the standard that you suggest it should be or to the English 
standard, and you produce that result by proposing that a 
comparatively small sum in salaries and pay, which now goes 
to Europeans, should go to Indians ?— Yes It is not the 
amount that IS so much the difficulty If the people get back 
what they give, as here, India can give in time all that may 
be necessary, Rx 200,000,000 or Rx 300,000,000 
And you think that that comparatively small sum kept m 
India would result, perhaps m a few years, m this enormous 
sum in order to raise the expenditure ot India to something 
like the level of the English expenditure ?~I thank you very 
much for pointing out the likely misunderstanding which 
would ansa, and therefore I have given the modifying answers, 
so that it may not be raisundersfood Then I have given an 
illustration heie I have taken just one instance of public 
education in which I have also worked out those figures 
which come to for primary education alone, here As 
per head of the population, while m British India it comes 
to about one anna and halt-a-pie pet head I just point 
out my object m bringing this illustration was not to point 
out that the figures must be equal, but that there is a great 
disparity on account of certain causes which I lay stress upon 
And I think that you do not lay stress upon the word 
“independent” which the Chairman used? — No, I do not at all 
Yop mean that if a suitable system is adopted it will tend 
greatly to prosperity , it will allow of much heavier taxation 
and sufficient taxation ? - Quite right , that is what I mean 
And that the present system is as though the people were 
to consume the seed corn which is needed for next harvest, it 
Will produce destitution even though sowing that seed corn 
may not immediately produce prosperity. I think that is the 
diift of your evidence ?— Yes 

In using the phrase “ independent Government,” I was 
only wanting to get out your view, Mr Naoroji, that if the 
English Government were removed, and, therefore, if the great 
evil which is pressing on India m your view were removed, 
India under a better system of administration would be able 
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to work in the direction of the modal which you have put 
before us, namely, the amount of expenditure in this 
country ? — Of course What I mean is that I for one, certainly 
do not wish to sever the connection with Britain On the 
contrary it is my extreme desire that the connection with 
Britain may last a very long time for the benefit of both 
countries , it is for that reason alone that I am struggling, if 
it were otherwise, I think I had better remain quiet 

Then may we take that as giving youi views upon the 
ipaohinery of administration? - Upon the machinery of admini- 
stration 

There is nothing you would like to add to that ?— No I do 
dot think I have got anything to add here 

I mean that is a general statement of your views?— A general 
statement 

But I would bring it befor# you that it hardly touches the 
subjects that have been before us and upon which Indian 
officials have placed very full information before us , namely, 
the analysis of the difterent branches of public expenditure in 
India. Beyond your comment upon the small amount spent 
in education, do I understand that you do not wish to ofler 
any criticisms upon the description they have given of Indian 
administration m all its branches ? — No, I do not offer any 
oritioism upon those details for the simple reason that I 
confine myself especially to the impoitant point for which I 
asked the Commission and for which Sir Henry Fowler said 
that he w anted to prove that there was prosperity or not from 
the machinery of the Government as it existed I therefore 
applied myself fully to prove that point that it did not 
promote prosperity I therefore did not apply myself to the 
little details for two reasons, first that you cannot get mfoi- 
mation from the public records of any kind so as to go very 
minutely into precise figures, and for the present purpose for 
which this Commission, as far as I was concerned, was asked 
was the important purpose of the principles upon which the 
whole Government expenditure was conducted, and these 
principles being unnatural any discussion upon the details of 
the difterent departments will benefit nothing excepting, 
perhaps proposing a reduction hare and a reduction there 
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which IS soon forgotten and which is the fate of all the 
previous Commissions that have generally taken place, and as 
I know of the Financial Committee of 1871-4 I purposely, 
therefore, wanted to bring out as prominently as possible this 
fundamental evil difhculty, by the removal of which both 
England and India may benefit 
Then may we take it that you confine your recommendation 
for reform ot Administration in India to the doing away with 
the European element— I do not want to put this in an 
antagonistic manner, but merely to get out your view? — No 
Flora youi evidence I gather that your remedy is to do 
away with the European element m India and replace that 
element by an Indian Army and by an Indian Administration — 
no Europeans being employed m the Array, no Europeans 
being employed in the Administration— that I should gather 
to be your view?— No I can explain what I mean, I do not 
mean that there should be no Europeans at all m the Army, 
nor in the Civil Administration What I want to say is— 
even Lord Ripon put it as the irreducible minimum— that as 
far as possible every native added in the service will be a gam 
to the Administration of the country and that it any portion 
of Europeans is considered as absolute!} necessary it is on the 
ground of the niamtenanoe of the British Rule , otherwise 
there will be no necessity as far as the British Government 
or the British people are conoerned In that case, [ say m 
fairness, if they went for the common purpose, and I admit 
that IS a benefit to India also, that in fairness thejspenditure 
inom'red upon the European portion— the irreducible mini- 
mmm— should be fairly divided between the two countries 
instead of putting the whole burden upon India As to the 
employment of every Indian, of course, India ought to pay 
and should he very prepared to pay 
You put your suggestion before us as a means of raising the 
expenditure of India to something like a level of the expendi- 
ture of England As far as possible the Europeans m the 
Army and the Europeans in the Admmistration should be 
replaced by Indians The mere fact of paying an Indian, you 
look upon it, instead of n European would have such a fructi- 
fying effect that m the course of a certain number Of years it 
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would enable the Indian Government to raise taxation up to 
almost the .level of the English taxation But you go further, 
and you say wherever Europeans are employed that England 
should repay Therefore the position would be this, that 
s'upposing, we will say, that only one-fourth of the present 
foroe were retained of Europeans that would cost something 
like Rx 5,000,000 I am now taking the figures ot Rx 20,000,000 
as the total that will be paid by England to India by youi 
view, and that would be the sole immediate cash benefit ?— 
Immediate benefit, ves 

Beyond that Rx 15,000,000 would be paid to Indians, and 
that left in the Indian pocket would produce this enormous 
interest or fruotitying power, which would enable the Indian 
Government within a few years to raise the expenditure per 
head from 2 rupees 12 annas to something like £1 6s 6d per 
head ?~3tioking to that comparison between the two as I 
have brought in this table as an illustration I do not think it 
IS fair to me What I mean there is that India, if left to such 
resources as I am mentioning, will be able to supply all its 
wants, and that the cheaper rate of labour every demand 
required of themselves , but I say if it requires Rx 200,000,000 
or if it requires Rx 150,000,000 to be more efficient and 
sufficient to give that, Indian resources are quite enough to 
meat all its wants, pro\ ided those resources remain in its 
hands 

That is the object with which I asked these questions ?— 
Yes 

You plaoea this before us as a model ?— Yes, as an illustia- 
tion 

And your evidence after that, I think, pointed very much to 
this— you were giving the cost of the English Administration 
at home as a type, and you considered that something of the 
kind should be the object ot administration in India The 
increase of taxation which that involves m so poor a country, 
is, of course, very startling I wanted,to be quite sure that 
there was no modification in the case that you are putting 
before us that you would wish to make ?— Yes 

Now, I understand that you modify it so far as this, that 
you do not put the £l 6s fid as an absolute type ?— No 
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But, of course, you do leave it that a very large increase of 
xpenditure is necessary m India for Indian purposes’ — Yes 
And therefore that considerable means ought to be found 
or that purpose , but the one practical remedy 'which you 
luggest IS, that a certain number of Europeans who are^now 
imployed in India should be replaced by Indians?— Yes The 
irmoiple which I approve is that which was declared by the 
Duke of Devonshiie, who said “If the country is to bo 
‘ better governed, that can only be done by the employment of 
‘ the best and most intelligent of the natives in the service,'’ 
ind as pointed out by Sir W W Hunter, ‘ if we are to govern 
‘ the people of India efficiently and cheaply, we must govern 
‘ them by means of themselves, and pay for the administration 
“ at the market rates of native labour ’ An administration 
oonuuoted on these principles will stop the material, political, 
and intellectual dram from India 
And I think you are able to illustrate the general problem 
to which the Chairn an has referred, the wonderful improve- 
ment in the case of Mysore, which was handed over to 
native rule in a condition of great financial difficulty, and 
which IS now able to raise a large revenue and to do 
a great deal for the public good and yet is m a prosperous 
financial condition It is not to the mere interest profit 
out of sums invested, b it to a more economical and suitable 
method of administration that you look for the prosperity 
which will bear the additional expenditure Is that not 
go ?— Yes. In the case of the Mysore State this method was 
ado'pted by Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh “ as a guarantee 
for tbe good government of the people, and for the security ot 
British rights and interests ’’ This experiment, though disap- 
proved by the Anglo-Indian authorities, was loyally and effec- 
tively earned out by them, and proved a brilliant success, re- 
sulting m a contented people, a full treasury, moral and mate- 
rial progress, and attachment to British Supremacy It is a 
brilliant episode m British Indian History Similarly British 
India will be prosperous and contented if the same principles 
are followed, local administration being entrusted to compe- 
tent native officials under European control, oo-operating 
•with representative assemblies 
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I understand that it is your desire that British Rule irt 
India should be continued and strengthened ?— I gladly reoog 
nise the benefits of British Rule, especially as regaids law and 
order, education, and freedom of the press and public meeting , 
but I believe that British power and influence aie much weak- 
ened by the refusal to administer expenditure in a way so as to 
give the people ]ustice and a voice in then own affairs, by the 
consequent “extreme poverty” of the masses, and by the non- 
fulfilment of the solemn pledges given by Parliament ind the 
Crown, of equal oppoitunity in the piblio service to all sub- 
lects of Her Ma]esty , and Isincerely desire to see Biitish Rule 
strengthened on the lines most beneficial to the people both 
of India and of Britain 

Then, bet ore we pass on to appoitionment, I would call 
your attention to one point, Mr Naoiop We have a pro- 
verb hare, “ take care ot the pence and the pounds will take 
care ot themselves ” That aiguinent does not apply in India, 
does it ? Your evidence does not deal with the reform of the 
administration in its details ’—Taking care of the pence and 
an examination like this which you have so very carefully and 
with much trouble carried out has its use What I want to 
point out was that that alone by itself will not remove that 
general condition of the poverty of India, and all the bad 
afiects ot the present system of administration, unless we go 
into the question ot the principles upon which the whole ad- 
ministration of expenditure is based 

Quite so’— And I wanted to impress upon the Commis- 
sion particularly that they must fully treat India on righteous 
principles, and if that is once settled a great deal of the diffi- 
culty w ould be removed . the whole Indian problem will be 
Solved , and there would be time enough then to go into the 
details which will be a matter of necessity, as here, every year, 
there is an examination of the details of Governi^ent in the 
discussion on the Budget 

Quite so You have put before ns your general view of 
the manner m which the reform of the administration should 
be effected and Its results The Commission, I think, might 
regard the remedies you propose as outside their powers — but 
within our powers we have had a very exhaustive examination 
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of the details of adminstration, and I was anxious to know 
■whether m the oourse of that examination you had any views 
to express upon the different branches of the public service as 
they have been brought before us It is only by going into those 
details that economy can be efleoted, I rather gather from you 
that youaie not prepared to ofler us any suggestions or criti- 
cisms upon this evidence which has been placed before us? — 
Wo , I do'not enter into the criticism of the details, as I have al- 
ready explained that, with the best results that may be obtain- 
ed, there is very much of this criticism that would not touch 
the chief evil and the real evil of the whole matter , and so far 
as the Government of India is concerned, taking the things 
as they are, they are doing what they can to a very great 
extent, and I do not find much fault with them aa far as the 
machinery is adopted by them subject to all humam imperfec- 
tions as they have An examination like this of details at regu- 
lar intervals something like what it was every 30 > ears in the- 
case ot the East India Company might he very important to 
cheek any unnecessary expense, or any extravagance m expen- 
diture, and that also has been discussed during the last Fman- 
oial Committee On the present occasion my chief contention, 
and I wanted particularly to keep aloof from the details for 
the very reason that I may direct the Commission as pointedly 
as possible to going to the root of the whole evil, so that thera 
may be some permanent beneht, and therefore I am not pre- 
pared to go into the criticism of the details. 1 did that 
deliberately and I may say generally, as I said just now that 
the Government ot India avoiding the question of the evil of 
this principle of administration they are doing as •well as they 
can, with all human imperfeotjons and requiring ontioisni 
from time to time They are doing their work with a suffi- 
cient desire to administer in the best way possible I am 
quite willing to give them that credit, that the officials are 
doing what they can, even under very disadvantageous and 
evil ciroumstanoes 

And does not that somewhat justify my quoting the 
proverb about the pence? Is it not worth taking oare of 
the pennies ?— Only that these points will all again come back 
when the Government of India falls into its oun regime, and 
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^hero will be no good done And that was my own personal 
course that I have taken I do not know , my other friends 
may be able to go into some oritioism of details here 
• You have been critical upon the Indian administration 
and you have stated that the information, I think, was not 
forthoummg which would enable you more effectually to 
criticise Indian administration ?— Yes, that is true, that is 
the great want 

But has not this commission given you a very tan oppor- 
tunity for obtaining that information We have had the 
responsible Indian officials before us ?— Yes 

And was not that a far better opportunity to oross- 
bzamine them and elicit from them this information whioh is 
wanting, rather than after the tune to say that examination 
IS difficult because the information is not forthcoming?— Yes. 
but the information that has come befoie the Commission is 
of that kind, especially from the official point of view, is a 
one-sided information to a large extent necessarily to justify 
their own way of procedure We have not that information 
which would enable us to know behind the scenes what is 
wanting in it Only we should have m order to criticise, and 
that IS a great disadvantage for eveiy non-offioial witness that 
he cannot criticise, because he has not a full knowledge and a 
complete knowledge, and he does not know what to ask It 
is for the Government of India to give this information as is 
asked by the Committee of the Government of India and by 
Parliament, and we would then be able to criticise more 
effeoliially and more precisely what decrease, or what extra- 
vagance, or what waste has taken place m any particular 
department, or m any particular way 

I think, Mr Naoroji, a man who has given so much 
attention to these subjects as you have evidently done from 
the pipers which you have laid before us, is m a position, 
when ha is put face to face with the official witnesses to elicit 
from them those weak points upon which they have not given 
us, in his opinion full information V— We have not got such 
information as would enable us to know what the weak 
points are The official witnesses really do not point out 
•what their weak points are, and we are not able to point out 
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those ■weak points for the simple reason that we have no in- 
formation, or very imperfect information which would not 
help 

If you have no information, is it quite fair to make a 
general attack on Indian'administration?— The general atl%ok 
IS perfectly justified from the results The results sho-w that 
the very nature of the administration with the poor resources 
at the command of the Government, that the Government 
must be inefficient and insufficient, and the general attack I 
made is not so much upon the Government as officials, but 
upon the system upon which they are working, that system 
being an evil system They cannot help but do what of 
course would produoe unsatisfaotory results I have not the 
least wish to attack the Government of India or the oSloials, 
because I do not believe they themselves would do any evil 
It IS the cause of the evil system upon which they are work- 
ing, and which requires to he considered and modified so that 
they themselves may be able to do their work with greater 
satisfaction to themselves as well as with greater satisfaction 
to the people That is the principle which I wanted specially 
and principally to bring forward 

Of course, the point to whioh lam directing your atten- 
tion IS this We have had a large amount of evidence 
before us of an official character , and we have done 
our best on the Commission not only to get the best 
official evidence, but also the evidence of high officers 
who have held posts in India, and who are above the 
ordinary official witnesses In addition we have been anxious 
to learn native opinion upon the subject and heie a very 
large field of examination has been opened upon which, 
I think, every opportunity has been given m bringing over 
witnesses from India to undergo examination , everj?- fair 
demand for information has been fairly met, and at the end of 
it I am anxious to learn from you whether, from a native 
point 'of view and as representing native opinion, you have 
any criticism to offer upon the subject more immediately 
interesting to us, namely, administrative management of 
expenditure m its details?— If this question of the greatest 
importance upon which I insist is put aside, and if simply the 
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maohmery as it is taken, supposing it to be, as it -were, 
macbinery in wbiei, that evil did not exist, I have not much 
<!rit]cism to offer myself I do not think it so muoh necessary 
that I need go into very great detail in order to point out any 
■defects in any particular department 

With regard to what you say of not being able to get the 
information of certain dehnite facts, can you give tbe Oom- 
mission a note of the points on which you had asked for 
information, and you have not got it, and points on which >ou 
desire information from the India Ofdee or the Indian G-overn- 
ment, can you give a statement to that effect ? — I can give it 
at once just now , to say that if all the tables which are pro- 
posed by the Government ot India were fully filled up for any 
particular year, we shall be able to offer a good deal of 
criticism 

Yes but will you just give a form that you wish filled 
up, and then I have no doubt the Chairman will consider 
whether they can be obtained? — Yes, loan do that it the 
India Office would be good enough to give us the Report ot 
that Committee which settled the tables, and from those 
tables— those tables are the very tables that they have not 
placed before the Commission 

What tables are those ?— The tables that were fixed by 
this Committee of Sir George Campbell and others, and what 
the different administrative officials give in their Administra- 
tive Eeports, and if those tables were supplied with the 
information I think, it would be good for the Government 
itselt as well as for the public to understand each other, and a 
good deal of misunderstanding and misapprehension will then 
be removed, and then the statement I can lay partly as 
I pointed out m one instauoe already m my Rspoit with 
regard to the agricultural tables a factor of depreciation 
I have got those tables at page 4 of my statement of the 
9th January, 1896, and as they were prescribed by this Com- 
mittee, and if this information i‘s fully given, we should be 
able very well to ascertain what tbe capacity, and what the 
condition of the people is This is only one set of tables, and 
there are tables with regard to the Judicial Dapartment, 
and with regard to the Police Department, with all the depart- 
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menta, and if those tables were correctly and fully given ot 
course, we have all the information It is not that the 
information does not exist i this Oommission would have been 
very much helped and we n ould have been very much helped", 
to help the Commission in the most efiective manner possible 
Do you wish to ask Mr Naoroji to put in such a paper? 

I should like a note of that to be put m, and to state dis- 
tinctly what IS the information that you consider necessary?- - 
Very good, I shall require, Sir James Peile, if 1 can lie 
given a copy of the Report of this Committee with all the 
tables connected with it. I was obliged to go— even those few 
tables that I have made— I was kindly allowed to go to the 
India Office by Bir Charles Bernard, and to copy out some of 
those which I immediately required 

Has a copy been refused to you?— Yes, a copy has been 
refused, for this reason, that they have got it all bound up in 
one volume and no spare copy 

But you can come and consult itheie’ — So I went and 
copied what was required for this purpose If a copy could 
be made by a clerk, or by the India Office, it would save me a 
great deal of trouble , if not, I will come and copy it all 
myself, in order to place it here 

You diew attention to the difterenoe between the salaries 
payable to Europeans and to Natives, and seem to think that 
India would gain very much if the salaries were reduced to 
the native scale Can you give any instance of the high 
salaiies which you think would be saved it a system of native 
employees was introduced?— All the high positions are of 
such salaries that the Government of India does say that if 
any Indian is employed in any of those places two-thirds 
the salary would be quite enough tor him, as a very 
liberal salary The Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State, has himself laid down this condition, that 
wherevei an Indian is employed m place of a Euro- 
pean, that two-thirds of the salary ought to be enough 
for him That in itself at once saves one-third But then I 
go further than that, even those two-thirds m its economical 
ofleot will be still of far greater benefit, as the one-third 
saved 
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And IS it the rule at present when a native is appointed tQ.» 
any one of those high positions that he receives two-thirds 
of the salary ? — Yes, I think that is the rule now 

May I correct you 1 — Is it not? 

No , that rule is now abolished Under the Provincial Ser- 
vice there are special rates of salary lower than the European 
rates fixed tor the natives, except m the highest appointments 
such as the High Court, where a Native Judge gets the same 
salary as a European. Judge V— Yea What I say is that even 
in the highest positions a lower salary will be accepted by 
quite equally efficient men, even on the scale which the 
Government of India itself has laid down, but at present, ot 
course, it produces to a certain extent dissatisfaction, for one 
official is pud at a very high salary for services of the same 
character done by a native If the European official were also 
brought down to the same salary as the Indian there would 
be some fairness , that the salary is paid not according to the 
individual, but according to the sei vices done , and if it is 
paid according to the services done, there will be a great deal 
of saving, not only two-tbirds, but, I think lass— at least this 
IS my opinion — that these high salaiies can be reduced with 
satisfaction both to the Government, as a relief to them, and 
to the Indians, that they ha\e employment in their own 
country 

Does that apply to any very large number of appoint- 
ments ? — There are very few appointments yet given m that 
way 

But IS there a very large number of these high appoint- 
ments? -Yes 

To which high salaries are attached?— Yes 

Which could be reduced, do you think, if a Native Indian 
was employed ?— Here we have got a Return which gives us 
the figures I got them out From what salary do you think 
I should begin in Here is a Return from Rs 1,000 per 
annum up to— well, take the salary of the Vioeroy, £25,000- 
Then, as you go through, we go to the highest, the number, of 
course, is smaller, but the amount is very large. If you look 
at this, this will give you the exact figures, and we can work 
them out if you like 



But you think that below the very highest appointments 
there are salaries which are too high for the scale of work, 
either for the European or for the Native ?— Yes, there are to 
a very great extant — all those salaries. The very fact that 
the Government has determined, in reg^d to the Covenanted 
Oivil Service especially, that any appointment now, except 
those that pass here with the other competitors, that they 
are kept, I think on the same level, but when the Statutory 
Service was passed, that is to say, the Service under the Act of 
1870, the Government passed a rule that any appointments 
given to them should have two-thirds of the salaries paid to 
Europeans, and that regulates appointments nnder the Statu- 
tory Service , though the Act exists, its action is repealed by 
the Secretary of State himself, though Parliament required 
that a certain number of Indians should be every year 
appointed in India itself, and that Act of 1870 is now a 
dead letter 

Did you say a dead letter ?— It is a dead letter is the Act 
of 1870 The Provincial Service is now introduced, which 
really does not supply what this Act of 1870 meant 

Why ?— Why, because it does not oome to ^he same level 
In the Act of 1870, it was intended that the Indians appointed 
in India itself, without being required to oome to this country 
were to oe put exactly on the same footing as those who went 
from this country, in fact, they were to form an integral part 
of the Civil Service Well, this went on for 10 years, and then 
the Secretary of State decided that no further appointments 
should be made in that way In 1878, the Government of 
India urged very strongly not to act upon that Aot, and to 
introduce what I may call the Provincial Service The 
Secretary of State refused to do that , the Secretary of State 
wished that the Aot should be carried out in its integrity, and 
then only after the Secretary of State’s resistance the rules 
were made Eor six years no notice whatever was taken of 
this Aot, either here or m India 

Eor what six yesis?— Prom 1870 to 1876 The Secretary 
of State, from here, several times reminded the Government of 
India to make rules, but they did not do it until they were 
pressed afterwards, and in 1878 they wrote a long despatch. 
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trying to persuade the Secretary of State for India not to 
compel them to make these lules, and not to oaiiy out the Act 
of 1870 

The Statute was passed in 1870, was it not ?— Tho Statute 
was passed in 1870 9 

Are you aware that rules were prepaied and sent heie foi 
approval in 1873 ?— Yes, that I became awaie of when the Blue 
Book was published, hut the rules that were sent were not 
received, as far as I can understand, were not adopted by the 
Secretary of State, and it was in 1876 or 1877 

Do you know why they were not adopted ’—That I cannot 
say, because the information is not given in the Blue Book 

Y/ell, I will give you the information You could have had 
it at any tune m the Beport of the Public Service Commission ’ 
—Yes 

The difiioulty was that the Law Officers of tho Oiown 
laised an objection to the rules proposed by the Goveinment of 
India Do you know when the neict set of lules were proposed , 
j ou said nothing was done foi six or eight years ?— The next 
set of rules was proposed by Lord Cianbiook, who pressed 
those rules again 

What year > — That was again m 1877 or 1876 

No, m 1875, on the contrary’ — I know, I have not even 
the despatch, I think 

Revised rules were drawn up by Lord Northbrook c 
Government in 1875 ? — Very well I am very glad to have ail 
that information 

Rules were proposed m 1873 and 1875, and then what 
next y— They were only settled in what year ’ 

The rules were sanctioned in that year? — When was the 
tet In ought into regular opeiation? 

It was brought into regular operation in 1875 ?— Were there 
any elections or nominations made in 1875 ? 

One or two I believe ’—No 

Yes’ — I do not think— at least that is my knowledge — that 
no nominations were made 

Well, we differ’- 1 know I had none from the India 
Office Every Member of the Council, when I complained to 
him that no notice was taken of the Act of 1870— that the 
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lules were made and finally settled — I do not know wliethe- it 
was in 1877 or 1878, and the very first nominations were made 
much later , that is my information , that m just our difficulty 
The rules were not finally settled, but a new set of rules 
was prepared m 1878, to give more thorough efiect to the 
Statute? — Very well, if the rules were made m 1878 to give 
thorough effect to the Statute 

More thoiough?— Very well, more thoiough, I am very glad 
Then it is very stiange that those rules were abolished, and the 
nomination entirely put an end to altogether , why were they 
not (.arried out while the Statute was still standing? 

When were they abolished ? — The nomination continued, as 
fai as I can remember, about 10 yeais 

And (thy were they abolished ? — That I do not know The 
Government of India was deteimmed, even m their despatch, 
that long despatch, I do not know whether it was in 1877 or 
1878 , they leoommended very stiongly that those rules should 
not be made, and that Piovinoial Service should be adopted 
That does not i eally concern the question ’ — Yes , it con- 
cerns this question. 

I asked you why were they abolished ?— Why they were 
abolished is the thing 

Was it not that after the experience of a good many yeaib 
it was found that the system intioduced in 1879 did not woik 
satisfactorily ?— Yes , veiy well there is nothing strange in that, 
it was actually foretold by people that it would not work, 
because the rules were not satisfactory 

Then in 1886 a Commission was appointed to considei the 
whole subject?— Yes 

On which native members sat ? — Yes 

And they reported And the consequence of their repoit 
was that a new system was adopted, which is now m force ? — 
Yes I know that the Commission was appomted and that the 
Commission came to that conclusion The fact of the matter 
19, and of course, I do not want to attribute any motives^ 
but the effort of the Government of India w as to have the rules 
that they themselves had suggested to the Secretaiy of State m 
that long despatch, to be somehow or other got into operation 
and this Act of 1870 should not be carried out m its full extent 
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Tiie result of that was that first the rules were made very un- 
satisfactorily Instead of making rules by which the nomina- 
tions m India should be of the same standing, the same oom- 
petenee, and under the same tests of exammations , instead of 
that the rules made were to leave the Governments — the 
different Governments— to make their choice . and, in my 
opinion, without any satisfactory test of competence Well, 
the result was that the rules were made which were very un- 
satisfactory, which were not as they ought to have been, and 
the result was natmally that discredit should be brought upon 
them The rules themselves showed in then very face , whe- 
ther there was the mtention or not , but that that should be 
the result, wherh the nominations were made merely according 
to the ideas of the Government of the day, instead of having 
any public good test, just as it was, adopted here for the com- 
petitive exammation 

The Government of India themselves tried in various ways 
to give effect to the Statute ’—Yes 

And they have now introduced a new system which is on its 
tiial, and which appears to have a satisfactory working ?— Yes 
Well, this new system they were determined to have 

That IS all I wish to ask you ?— That is ciuite right I wish 
to say this, that this new system which is now introduced was 
the Government of India's desiie many years before, publicly 
expressed in their public despatch, and they did try at least 
to carry that system of their own into effect and nullity 
the Act, as it was originally, no doubt That is what I have 
to say. 

Was not the object ot the Act of 1870, to give promotion to 
higher offices to men of experience and qualifications already 
m the service who had shown their competency Was not that 
the object of the Act ?— -That was a part of the object 

That was one of the objects of the Act f— Yes , that was 
one of them 

And the objection to the rules was that they allowed the 
Government of India to appoint young men of good family or 
otherwise without any qualifications at all?— Without any 
qualifications at all 

And that was the objection to the rules, and it was owing to 
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that that public opinion in India considered that the Statutory 
Service was not successful?— No 

But it would have bean successful it it had been carried out, 
thoroughls' m the spirit of the Act of 1870 ? — That is what I 
say 

But, however, you are willing to accept the proposal or the 
idea that if the natives were employed in any of those places 
the salaries could be very largely reduced ? — Yea , certainly 
salaries could be reduced by one-third as it is already settled , 
and I think that if a fair trial is given many thoroughly 
efHcient persons would be able to accept these higher oflBces at 
less than two-thirds because the original standard is very high 
Ml Dadabhai Naorop, I suppose you stand by all that you 
have said m the pamphlets which you have printed for the in- 
struction of the Commission?— Yes 

I understand that youi views may ho aurainarised in this 
way, first, that India is so crushed with taxation and impover- 
ished by the withdrawal of her wealth abroad, that the Indian 
people are ground to the dust and reduced to starvation ?— 
These are the words of authorities ; 

Secondly, that the European services, and the piesent forced^ 
inordinate and arbitrary employment of Europeans are India’s^ 
greatest evil, and the cause of all its economic miseries and; 
destruction ?— Yes , 

And, thirdly, that the Government ot India is an unright-^ 
eous system of selfishness and despotism ? Yes , I have said that i 
Carried on by the Anglo-Indian authorities in defiance of 
the desires and biddings of the British people and Parliament ? — 
Yes Well, the desire of the British people m Parliament is dis- 
tinctly pointed out by the Act of 1833, by the Proclamation of 
the Queen which is again repeated at the last Jubilee There 
you have the whole policy of the British people in Parliament 
set forth, and if that nad been carried out, and even if it were 
now carried out, the whole difficulty would disappear, and the 
British Government would indeed be a great blessing to India, 
and India will not be a less blessing to England That is what I 
say. 

With regard to the taxation , you are at considerable 
pains to piove that the taxation ot India is exceptionally low, 
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as oompared with that of European nations, and of the Indian 
Native States? — I want to show theie is a little misunder- 
standing , it IS exceptionally low m amount, and fai heavier 
in incidence and pressuie than oven Biitish taxation, liecause 
of the inoidenoe of taxation as I have explained over and 
over again 

That would depend, ot oourse, on the compaiativa poverty 
of the people ? — Upon the comparative oapaoity and poverty 
of the people 

Yes ? — That when you take the whole pioduction over 
India and you take the whole production of this country, and 
compare the taxation in this country with the whole wealth 
and compare the taxation of India with their capacity you will 
find that the percentage of the incidence of that taxation in 
India IS higher than the percentage of taxation as oompaied 
with the wealth of this country, uith such information as we 
have got 

Well, it amounts to this, that the people being poor, the 
Government has kept the taxation of India extraordinarily 
low , but when you come to the inoidenoe of taxation on 
wealth, and you allege increasing poveity, and crushing 
taxation, I want to know what proof you have of the capacity 
and wealth of the Indian people? — I first worked out the 
poverty of India, the total production of India mostly on 
official authority , this calculation has been before tlie public 
and I should have been very glad if any mistake had been 
pointed out When Lord Cromer — Sir Evelyn Baring — gave 
his opinion as that the production of the country was 27 lupees 
per head per annum — while I have made it 20 rupees per head 
per annum which, howevei, will not make a very great differ- 
ence,— however, I asked Sir Evelyn Baring, the piesent Lord 
Cromer, to gue mo that calculation so that I might see 
whether I had made a mistake, or who has made the raistaUe 
Untortunutely that calculation was not given to me, and 
therefore I adhere to my resolution that the total production 
of India— British India— is on the average only 30 rupees per 
head per annum 

That 13 the total income of the people? — No , there is a 
little confiisioD, only the total pioduction, actually the qiian- 
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silty of material wealth pioduced in the year by cultivation, by 
manufacturers, fiom the mines and so on, all these accumu- 
lated as the total wealth of the country produced during the 
year and calculated at the prices which are always published’ 
regularli We will make out— and the whole process of cal- 
culation IS given in my books— we make out that the average 
-cost of about 20 rupees pei head per annum 

Then, with a family of seven or eight, the production, not 
the income, would be Rs 140, Es 160, and so on?— Yes, and 
it IS not enough to keep them 

That 13 at best an assumption?- A.nd it is by comparing 
the consumption I have given, not only the production, the 
production may be very small m amount, and yet if the re- 
quirements of consumption may also be comparatively small m 
amount there would be nothing to complain of, but they are 
not able to produce as much as would even satisfy then 
ordinary want of common labour These figures also I have 
given there, and I have not up to this time bad pointed out to 
me that they are wrong I have had correspondence direct 
with the Indid Office— I laid down all this— and I have not had 
any reply to refute those figures from the India Ofhoe 

Do you think that calculations of that kind m a oountiy 
like India are of any value whatever ?— Even Lord Cromer 
himself has said that, for all piactical purposes they are suffi- 
ciently approximate, we cannot expect them to the farthing, 
but at the same time in India we have this advantage, that 
Government has almost all the information it can require to 
calculate such a result as that What the result reallv is of 
the annual wealth produced m the country which is not very 
easy here in this country, but there they being principal pro- 
prietors, as yon may say, why they have all the details of land 
cultivation m every way Then the Administration Reports 
also give, what manufacturers are done, what mines exist, and 
so on we have very substantial material to go upon in order to 
calculate from year to year what the leal production is or tlie 
amount of wealth that is produced eveiy year, and from which 
the State expenditure and taxation has to be paid, and were 
that taxation to return to the people as it returns here, not- 
withstanding such a laige debt the interest comes back to the 
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taxpayeta, the whole tax that is raised comes back to the tax- 
payers, there is nothing to complain of, that is the difference 
, Now as regards crushing taxation, I sea here you take the 
taxation of 1886 of India and from that you deduce that the 
taxation comes to about 5s, 6d a head. Well, in looking into 

the details of that year ?— Will you kindly tell me what 

page it is, and which repoit it is of mine ? . 

It IS page 27 ? — What date is it No, III ? 

I arn not going into the pamphlet, the 9th of January 
IS the date, but I am merely referring to it ? — 9th of January 
Yes and what is the page ? 

The 27th page? — 27, thank you Yes, this pamphlet was, 
written, it is a copy of the pamphlet that was written, >n reply 
to Sir Grant Duff m those years 

On looking to the items that make up the taxation 
which you give there as about Rx 57,000,000, the first item I 
remark on his Land Revenue, about Rx 23,500,000 ? — What 
are my figures to which you refer ? 

I am not referring to any of vour figures , I am referring 
to the details, the items, which make up your Rx 57,000,000? 
— Rx 57,116,000 , I have got it only from public lecords, I have 
not created it myself 

No, I am not disputing it ?— No 

The first item which makes up youi total is the Land 
Revenue ?— Yes 

Rx 23,500,000 ?— Yes ' 

You consider that to be taxation?— It is taken from the 
wealth of the country whether you call it taxation of rent, or 
anything , it does not matter at all as far as the economic condi- 
tion is concerned I think Lord Salisbury himself has discussed 
that point m one of his minutes, if I remembei right, in which 
he says that you may call it taxation or you may call it 
rent, but he is more inclined to call it taxation, as so much 
taken off from the country for revenue purposes 

I do not wish to enter into anj' ooatroveisy as to the 
nature of the Land Revenue ? — No • very well 

But I will just ask you one questioni when a man is taxed 
is he taxed on his own property or income, or on the property 
of some other person ? — On his own property 
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On his own property ? — -Yes 

Now IS it not the fact that throughout all history a portion 
of the produce of the land m India has belonged to the Ruler 
or Crown ?— Yes 

In that case it does not belong to the producer ?— Yon 
take the principles of the despotic Government I grant that 
as a fact Go on , yes, I will answer that question if you 
like 

I am quite satisfied with your answer Does not the 
British Land Revenue as it is now constituted represent the 
share which the former Native Governments used to own of 
the produce of the land ? — Yes , in its economic effect you 
may call it the property of Government or the property of the 
people, it IS not of the slightest consequence, because m those 
days though Government took this half it used it on the 
government of the country, and every farthing of that half 
lemamed in the country It is there that the difficulty lies , I 
do not care at all whether it is 

We are not on that point, at all events at present? —That 
is the real purpose which we have to discuss 

The next item is opium ?— Well 

In that year it came to about Rx 9,000,000 Now that is 
paid by China ?— That is paid by China i very well 

It IS not a tax on India ?— No , it is so much, that is to say, 
that IS Actually, properly speaking, the property of the Indian 
people, which Government — 

Certainly ? — Because it is their produce which brings this 
profit Whether it is morally good or not is not the question ; 
but it is the produce of the country which otherwise would 
have gone to the people It is the profit of the people of India , 
the Government find it very convenient to have this for their 
government purposes 

It IS a tax on that produce trhioh is paid by China? — Yes, 
that IS true , that is the case with all trade, every tiade 
When you send goods to another country, vou get a certain 
profit out of it, and that becomes the profit of the country. 

Well, let us proceed I think the home charges that year 
were about £14,000,000 ; that at Is 7d to the rupee is about 
Rx 18,000,000, so that you see China paid helf of those home 
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cliargea l—Y es, that is so , India’s profit , that is so much gam 
m that diiection 

And the public share, the national shaie of the land pro- 
duce would more than cover the whole of the home charges i — 
Yes , but then why should India be deprived of that benefit ? 
That IS no justification that somebody else should J;ake it away 
if it IS the produce of India — India must enjoy it 

We aie not on that point now It you would kindly nist 
answer the question ■’ — Yes , I am answeiing the question 

Now, from that Indian taxation fund which you have ad- 
mitted to be exceptionally low, tar lowei than that of any other 
country’ — In amount, not m incidence 

Whether it is 65 a head, as you say, 01 2s fid a head as 
Sir Henry Fowler makes it ’ — hi Semy Fowlei makes it so , 
that is the authoiity 

It you take away land revenue and opium, tlie remaining 
taxation comes to a veiy small amount? — I do not think land 
revenue ought to be taken into account 

Is It not the fact that from that very low taxation lund the 
Government pays all the charges wh'ch devolve upon Govern- 
ment, namely, all the charges for the Aimy, both in India and 
in England, the contribution to the Navy, the whole cost ot 
civil administration both in India and in England , the inteiest 
on railway capital? — Yes 

And the deficiency on the revenue account ot railways, tlie 
interest of debt, all chaiges for pensions and leave allowances , 
apd also the cost of all stores, and all railway materials ?— Yes 
In fact every charge ? — Yes 

Is paid out of the very low rate of taxation which is levied 
by the Gjvernment ? — 'Yes 

And your grievance appears to be that out ot that low rate 
ot taxation about one-fourth iii this year, 188S, was applied to 
the pavmant of home charges ? — Yes , well 

These home charges are what you call tribute ? — Yes 
Now, IS it the case that one single rupee from the Indian 
revenues goes into the British treasiiiy as tribute , that is to 
say, 13 applied otherwise than as a payment for something 
which IS given in return /—What is given m letiirn First of 
all my gi levance has been again misunderstood The griev- 
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ance lies m tins, that what la taken from the people as so 
niuoli taTation ni any shape whatsoever does not return to the 
people, but a portion of it goes away out ot the countiy and 
impoverishes the country — that la the grievance It is not of 
the slightest consequence, that the veiy fact that trom a veiy 
small taxation the Government of India is obliged to carry on 
all these departments shows that these departments therefore 
natuially become very insufficient and inefficient, and the 
Seoietaiias of State, two Secretaries ot State were perfectly 
justified in saying that this was an awful condition of things 
That is the giievance 

What you have said is that this tribute, as you call it, is a 
portion of the pioduoe exported out of British India, for which 
nothing whatever has returned to her in any shape I — Yes 

Now, I ask you whether there is any part of it that is not 
spent upon sarvioos or materials supplied to India ■'—Yery good , 
it IS only for necessary services The services itself are our 
grievanob, we are not only deprived of oui money, but we 
are deprived also ot our employment We do not want those 
services 

Excuse me, that is rot our point ?— That is the mam point 
The point is whether, lightly or vv ronglv, the money has 
not been paid for seivices or matonals supplied to India 7— The 
services are a portion ot the tribute which we are compelled to 
pay The services, and the money which is given for ‘^he ser- 
vices, both are our great grievances, that we are doubly injured 
both in the point of money and in the employment wliioh be- 
longs to us by right m oui country should be taken away from 
us , and with it, therefore, the wisdom which is derived from 
that service, so that it is a grievance 

So that the irreducible minimum of Europeans is not to bo 
paid for, IS it?— First of all, theie ought not to be so great a 
minimuin as now exists I explained that very clearly that the 
irreducible minimum, if considered bv the British as ubsoluteU^ 
necessary, it is for the sake ot maintaining their rule in India and 
their position m the East, as well as their position in Europe 
Well, therefore, all I say is, that we grant, though if I weie to 
take it m its logical sequence I do not grant that it is absolutely 
necessary to have this irreducible minimum, with the exception 
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ot the few highest offloes, in order to keep the control over 
India , but I grant for the sate of present pm poses, and for 
practical purposes, that a certain number of Europeans may- 
be considered absolutely necessary Then I say — 

We will come to that presently ?— ft you will kindly allow 
me to finish. Then I say, if it is true that Europeans foi 
ceitam purposes are leqmred simply on account of the British 
Rule, then tlie British people ought to pay a fair share for that 
interest which they themselves have. 

Now, next you contrast the British system of government 
with the system in the Native States ? — Yes 

V ery much to the disadvantage of the British system?— Y es, 
the system of course There is nothing to be said but against 
the bad system 

You say the Native States which adopt good management 
go on increasing m prosperity, in strong contrast with the sys- 
tem of the British management of expenditure ?— Yes 

And you give instances of the taxation m certain States 
which come to about 12 rupees, 18 rupees, and so on, per head, 
so that the taxation of the Native States is at least two or three 
times what it is m British India, or even more? — It is more 
T^ioe or three times that of the native of British India ?— 
And yet he is better off 

That is what you say ? —And yet he is better off 
That has to be proved, I think, has it not ?— The proof lias 
on the very surface First of all— 

We shall come to that I have given testimony, one tssti- 
mony, I think, in regard to this in Bhownuggar 

I have seen what you refer to, and I do not think it proves 
it in tha slightest degree ?— I nave youi own woids that Bbow- 
nuggar had a full treasury, and so on 

I said it had a full treasury Still, if you lake three times 
the taxation from the people you can easily have a full trea- 
sury ? — Yes, but the whole people are much better off 

t did not say that, you assume it “> — ^What was the use of 
praising that State if this was not the meaning of it You 
praised it because it was a good government 

Under a long British management it had a full treasury ? — 
True, but British management was Indian management 
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Shall we go on ? — Yes , I have to explain a little ' 

I have not asked you any question? — No , but it is in 
answer to that question we had just now 

What?— In regard to the comparison with Native States 
exacting greater taxation, and yet you say How is it that they 
are prosperous ? 

I did not ask you that ? — Oh, very well then 
You eay the capacity foi taxation in theNative States is not 
the result of any oppressive taxation, but the natural develop- 
ments under improved government of the increasing prosperity 
of the people Well, the first point is that the taxation is at 
least two 01 three times as high as that of British India ?— Yes, 
and taxation here is I suppose, 30 times higher than in British 
India 

Now how is this taxation in Native States spent » have you 
ever heard of its being wasted upon unworthy favourites and 
in debauchery ?— That may be, if the political agents do not do 
their duty , but that is no argument agamst the development 
of the prosperity of the people under this taxation 

Have you over heard of the Native State revenues being 
hoarded ?— Hoarded, yes , and they oan afford to hoard 
You give the case of Soindia, for instance, who lent 
millions sterling to the British Government ?— Yes, that is the 
British Government 

Where was that money produced from , was it not hoarded 
m vaults ? — It was hoarded in vaults 

For many years ?— Yes, and it was the fault of the Native 
State that it did so , but we are discussing the ordinary good 
management 

When the money was hoarded m vaults in that way, was 
it doing any good to the subjects ot Scindia ? — No, it was not 
doing any good , that was the fault of the Native State, and 
notwithstanding that the people were m better condition 

Now let me ask another question Does any of the Native 
State revenue go outside the Native State, is it spent outside 
the State , for instance, there le a considerable item of tribute 
that goes out?— Yes, that is the only thing, and it is a very 
small item, it does not affect them very much , the whole thing 
is so very small. 
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The Myboie State pay 25 lakhs a year ’—25 lakhs, and yet 
they flourish 

You keep on assuming that as a fact? — Yes, we have that 

Mysore pays 25 lakhs ? — Yes 
That is as a subsidy for militaiy aid ? — Yes 
For military protection Therotoie you see that the Mysore 
subject contributes a considerable sum towards the cost of the 
English Army’ — Yes, that might very well be considered, what 
might he a reasonable contiibution to a portion of the Army 
That IS not the point He is, theiefoie, very much in the 
same position as the British Indian subject as regards oontri- 
biiting to the Army ? — Yes, but not exactly the same position 
Now do you not find in Native States European servants ’ 
— Yes , that is of their own choice 

We will take the Bhovvnuggar State ?— Yes 
I daresay you are aware that for the last 20 years the 
Head of the Public Works there has been a European with a 
family at home ? — Yes 

And that some of his sons are also employed ? — Yes 
Again, take the Native State Railways ?— Yes. 

The Managers of the Native State Railways aie Europeans 
living in Native States Yes 

And the railway materials and the rolling stocH: have all 
been bought m England ? — I never made a complaint of that 
The Native Chiets are m the habit ot coming to Europe ?— 

Yes 

And spending large sums of money m England ?— Yes 
In all those ways a portion of the taxation ol the Native 
States goes out and is spent abroad ?— Yes 

So that their position in that respect also is like that of 
British India ? — That is so very small compared with the system 
m British India, there is no comparison between the two 

There is no comparison between a Native State like Bhow- 
nnggar and the British Empire?— Yes 

In si/e , therefore neither should there be in the amount of 
revenue spent abroad ’ — Then I am again misimderstood. What 
I say IS this, that in the Native States you have the whole ot 
the serv ice from top to bottom, the natives themselves 
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I have just shown you that you do not ? — The whole of 
them are natives with the exception of such Europeans as a 
sort of investiuont they employ for benefit, and so for instance 
for the mills in Bombay. Actually I myself have sent from here 
manageis 

We aie discussing the Native States I think, if you do not 
mind’ — It IS the similarity of the incident that induced me to 
mention it , I will keep to the NTative States Therefore every 
tai thing that is raised by the State is returned to the people, it 
remains m the country, it Iructifies among the people natur- 
ally I have been, of course, in Baroda, and I know a Native 
State 

But if Buiopeans are employed there that does not take 
place?— The Europeans are employed for special purpose of 
then own choice , he’re they are compelled to put upon ua 
where it is urineoessaiy, where you can have Indians ol the 
same efSoienoy to do that work 

But Europeans in Native States send their savings home 
just the same as Eruopeans in British India? — Yes, that is true, 
hut the Native States do that of their own choice for their 
benefit , m the other case it is compulsory to an extent that the 
people cannot afford 

Now wo oome to a point m which you see a great advan- 
tage m the Native States, that is to say that they build and 
extend their own railways from revenue >— They have their 
revenue 

Bi itish India is not able to do that because they bar e no 
revenue ?— They cannot, yes 

Do you think you are correct in that statement ? Baroda 
has built its own railway 

That, while the Native States build their railways from 
revenue ?— Baroda has built it from revenue 

British India is not able to do so ?— No, rt cannot 

You think that is correct ? — Yes, I think so 

Do you happen to remember a question in our evidence 
some time back m which it was shown that the British 
Government has spent Bx 23,000,000 on railway and irrigation 
works out of revenue ?- What is that compared with the 
whole debt 
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I did not ask what it was oompared — is that the evidence 
or not ?— If you want to modify it m this way, that British 
India has from revenue spent some money on railways, of 
"Qourse I did not deny altogether 

Do you think that the Native States have spent anything 
like Rx 22,000,000 on railways J—But Native States are not so 
hig as British India 

Then, in proportion ? — In proportion they have spent a 
good deal, and they are spending more every day 

How much, do you know?— One Native State has lent to 
smother Native State for railway extension 

Can you tell us what amount Native States have spent on 
railways ?— I would work it out if you want it 

You do not know?— I could not tell you off-hand 
But that IS not all, besides the expenditure on railways 
and irrigation, the British Government has spent— I have 
taken it out for 10 years, 1885-6 to 1894-5, has spent immense 
amounts on roads and rest-houses, and all sorts of oommuni- 
oations ? — Yes 

And on other public improvements, water supply, and so 
■on* Will you allow me to ask my question ?— Yes, I am not 
mterfermg 

The total of expenditure from revenue on these for the 
10 years, 1885-6 to 1894-5, amount to Rx 43,000,000?— Yes 
All that from that wretched taxation , all that from a small 
amount You ought to have been able to do 10 times as much 
Will you allow me, that is spent by the British Government 
from revenue ? — Yes 

So you are wrong in saying that the British Government 
IS unable to hnd revenue for public works ?— Yes , that is to 
the extent they ought to do 

That was not your remark?— I have said that in my 
evidence to-dsy . I have referred to that point All this is 
from a poor revenue, therefore they ought to be able to if 
they were m the same condition as the Native States, then 
their expenditure -would have been in such a large proportion 
I think it is plain, then, that the Native State subject is 
really m, precisely the same position as the British Indian 
subject as regards the appropriation of his taxation to the 
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antereat on loans which they have m Mysore and the Nizam’s 
Dominions, too i to the payment of Europeans employed by 
the States, and to payments made towards the cost of the 
Biitish Army, as in the case of Mysore ?— Yea 

I think all you have shown me is that a large revenue is 
raised, and not why the people are more prosperous ?— Yes, 
Do you racolleot also that the Native States contribute 
largely to the British salt revenue ? — Yea Well, that shows, 
you see, that there is something drawn from other people 
which the people themselves are not able to supply 

The point I am making is that the Native State subject 
pays money to the salt revenue ? — do much the worse 

Which money goes abroad ? — So much the worse for the 
British Administration 

Again, they pay a portion of the duty on piece-goods ?— 

Yea 

In all these ways they pay taxation?— Yes 
Which goes out of the Native State ?— No Still, as much 
as goes out of the State, they are still able to do that and be 
prosperous 

Well, I will take the point of prosperity Will you allow 
me to ask you a question as to the testimony of your own 
eyes You are a native of Western India?— Yes 

You know the districts of Kama and Neriad?— Yes 
You know the magnificent oultivation of Neriad?— Yes 
Do you know also the Plains of Kathiawar ?— Yes 
Contrasting those two, do you think the conditions of 
prosperity m Neriad are smaller than those m the Native 
States of Kathiawar?— Well, is it fair to compare a very fertile 
portion of the country with a portion of the country which is 
not so fertile? Leaving that alone , I have been luBaroda, 
I know something of the condition of Baroda, of the condition 
of the people of Baroda, its revenue, having administered that 
for a year , and I know that the Baroda people are much 
better off than the people of the neighbouring territory 

Baroda, again, is a particularly rich territory ?— Very well 
then, if you compare it 

That IS exactly my point Do you not think the compar- 
ative prosperity of the people depends as much on the 
34-d 
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fertility of the lands they have to cultivate as on the form of 
government ? — If it is a fertile region and the political condi- 
tion IS good it -will be still happier, still better 

The advantage of the political condition is that they pay 
three times as much taxation ?— Yes, it all comes back to them, 
■while in our case one-third does not i 

I have shown that it does not all come back to them V — 
The very fact that so much is raised from them, and all that 
comes back to them 

You forget you have admitted Euiopeans ?— Yery few 
Europeans, that are not worth considering 

Loans are raised 1 tiibute is paid?— The tribute is very 
small compared with the resources 

Now, as to the capacity for taxation not being the result 
of ' any oppressive taxation ?— It is oppressive taxation, 
because they are unable to pay It 

Will you kmdiy wait until you are asked a question ?— 

Yes 

I wish to contrast the British system as regards the land 
revenue with the Native State system. Are you aware that 
the Famine Oommission, after very carefully examining the 
question, and with every advantage m access to statistics, 
brought out that the mcidenoe of the British land revenue was 
about 7 per cent of the gross produce . are you aware of that? 
—I am not aware of it. but I would take it horn you 1 
believe you , yes 

Are you also aware that the ordinary system in the Native 
States is that the State— the Native Euler takes one-half ot 
the gidss produce You see, then, there is a considerable 
advantage there on the side of the British sub] eot?— Yes, aSd 
yet all that advantage is lost on account of the system ot the 
Government 

That IS your assumption I simply mention the tact that 
the half — I take that for granted— though I know that m the 
British assessment it is a great deal more than 7 per oent , 
but I do not question that point I take the fact as you have 
placed it, out the ohief point is, that though they may take 
half of the produce, or more or less, the produce, reniains in 
the country It is enjoyed by the country, every part of it 
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I have ventured to show you that it does not ? — Very welh 
you may say so, and the difficulty is that the exception of 
just this little portion of tribute that they pay, it Is not large 
at all or weighing upon them, and they are increasing m 
prosperity, so that this tribute is almost not worth think- 
ing of , but the prosperity, consists in this, the difference 
in the two rules consist in this, that in one case every farthing, 
as in this country, although it pays nearly £100,000,000, but 
all that £100,000,000, come to the people , in the other case 
one-fourth or so goes to other people and not to the Indians 
There is the point Of other comparisons I have no complaint 
to make 

Do you consider the British land revenue to be oppressive 
to the people ?— Their taxation, I consider, is oppressive, 
simply from this point of view, that it becomes oppressive 
The people’s capacity for payment becomes less and less 
every year 

And that it reduces the people to a stats of starvation i 
—Just so i it does 

Would you allow me to read a part of a speech made in 
India by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan of Aligarh?— He has his own 
views, and I have my own views 

In the course of the last month ?— Yes 

He says, “ Two very large classes of the population 
consist of zemindars and peasants The amount ol attention 
that IS now given to the welfare of the peasantry is unparallel- 
ed in any former Indian kingdom In those provinces in 
which the East India Company made a permanent settlement 
of the land the enormous increase of the wealth of the 
zemindars has been such that it is unnecessary for me to en- 
large on it, but I wish to say something about the land revenue 
system in the provinces in which there is no permanent settle- 
ment If you will study old histones you will find that the 
mode of assessment adopted by this gieat empire is far lighter 
and milder than that adopted by fomer rulers The most fa- 
mous of former land settlements was instituted by Shore Shahj^ 
and perfected by Akbar, and I wish, in a few' words, to explain 
the difterence between .that system and the present one, so 
that everyone may understand it It is this, that in the for- 
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mer system Government took a share of the whole produce of 
a village, and under the present Government a share of the 
•whole produce is not taken, but a share only of the surplus 
alter the peasants have received their dues Hence, everyone 
can see how light and easy is the land settlement even m these 
provinces in which there is no permanent settlement No one 
can deny that under this good administration every species of 
property, and especially landed properties, has immensely 
increased in value These landed properties, whioh were 
formerly a burden on their owners, are now a source of profit 
and wealth, of honour and social distinction The inoome 
from property has increased tenfold, so that he who formerly 
got Hs 10 now gets Rs lOO, and the owner of an estate worth 
Rs 10,000 has property now worth a lakh ’’ ?— Yes , so I 
answer, first of all, the proportion of people to whom he 
refers is but mhnitesiraally small The large mass of the 
people suffer This is what we complain of, both from star- 
vation and famine , but with regard to the system of assess- 
ment, I would take for granted that it is a good system, that 
the system adopted by the British is a better system than the 
old rulers had , but the whole misohiet comes in this, that 
whether it was a bad system or a good system in their old 
Government, and under their own kings, every farthing pro- 
duced was taken by the State and returned to them, it 
remained in the country The evil of this foreign domination 
IS that it drams the country of a portion eveiy year 
unceasingly, and there the whole difficulty lies If some 
proper suitable remedy were applied to reduce that to its 
minimum extent — a fair tribute— we do not then object to pay 
the tribute, as it were, just as the Native States pay , but that 
could be brought within such dimensions as would enable 
India to make capital, so as to be able to stand on the same 
footing as any other country , it would be all right As I said 
m answer to former questions, I do not want to object to the 
system of rules that are adopted for the sake of good govern- 
ment I accept them The difficulty lies m the economical 
condition of the foreign domination, and that must be reduced 
to its lowest possible mischief, which cannot but be incidental 
to a foreign domination 
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I have pointed out to you that what you 'call the dram 
amounts to about one-fourth of a very low rate of taxation? — 
Very well 

And that about one-half ot that m the year we took was 
paid by China Now 1 want to ask you with regard to another 
point , there seems to be some misunderstanding as to the 
return of the price and profits of exports? Yes 

You seem to be under the impression that the British 
Indian sub3eot does not get back his full price and profits of 
his expoit , that some part is retained somewhere? — That is 
this what IS taken away from the country 

Will you let me now just put a case Suppose that a 
British Indian subject in Ahmedabad, and a Native State 
subject in Kathiawar adjoining, each sent home cotton worth 
ten sovereigns ?— Yes 

Each of those men gets the full value of his ten sovereigns 
m rupees paid to him, does he not? — Yea 

Then the British Indian subject is not deprived of any part 
of his ten sovereigns ?— Yes , I will explain that The British 
Indian subject, is sending his ten sovereigns worth of produce, 
that produce is here intercepted by the India Office in sending 
him a bill 

Not the produce, I think?— That produce is sold, and the 
agent for the sale of that produce pays the British Indian 
subject by an India Office bill, and sends it out there to 
be paid not from the price that it is got here from that 
produce, but from the revenues ot India that are drawn 
upon to meet that bill which is kept here That is to say 
it is paid from the revenue It reijuirea to be understood 
clearly 

We are all perfectly aware of that, Mr Naoroji It is a 
convenient fiscal expedient? — No 
Yes ?— I would not interrupt you 
It IS a convenient fiscal expedient '—Yes 
That IS to say, the Secretary of State, wanting the gold 
here for the Home charges, takes from the merchant the gold 
price of the Indian produce and he gives the merchant an 
order on the Indian Treasury for an equivalent amount of 
rupees ? — Yes 
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Does that m any way affect the profit of the native pro- 
ducer and exporter in India ?— Of course its effect is this, that 
as much as is intercepted here by tlie India Office in sending 
their bills off tha;t price of the produce, does not itself return 
to India, but m its place that price of the produce is paid out 
of British revenue which, m the case of the Native States, is 
quite different, he gets back actually the return 

It really amounts to this, does it not, that that small 
portion of the low taxation fund is paid at home for material 
and service supplied to India from England?— Very well, we 
come back to that again 

I do not wish to go into that That is the fact, whethei 
you think the services are worth it or not is another questibn 
1 say it IS paid for in material or service supplied to India? — 
That IS the whole of my complaint 

That IS the whole transaction ’—That is the whole of my 
complaint. 

The money might be sent home to India, but the money, 
the gold, IS kept here and the silver is obtained for it m 
India? — Which must be paid m some shape or other 

Does that affect the native exporter of the produce 
itself? — No, the native expoiter is not affected. 

That IS all I wish to know?— But then, at the same time, 
It IS misleading if you stop there 

I beg your pardon, I do not think it is at all mislead- 
ing?— I must give my full answer, that the native exporter 
receives his money from the Indian Exchequer and not the 
money which is actually got by the sale of the goods The 
sale of the goods, which means, therefore, that so much of 
the produce of the country entirely went out of the country 
without that material return m the shape of produce or bul- 
lion or in any shape 

But m the shape of service or materials?— Then that 
service comes in The service does not give us a gram of 
rice more, but then the service m itself again is a further com- 
plaint, a further grievance of ours 

The question I was asking you was as to the profits of 
the native exporter, you will admit that he gets back the 
whole ot these profits?— He must get his value, but at the 
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same time, he does not get it from his own prooaeds, he gets 
it from Indian revenues 

Never mind?— That makes all the differenoe 
Not the slightest? — That is what I complain of, else, *1 
have no complaint whatever The native gets this, but then 
what he has sent here is never returned except m the shape 
of services 

It IS simply a convenient arrangement V— It le not a oon- 
veniant arrangement, it is an eoonomio dram 

You have admitted that the Native State subject and the 
Indian subject each get their full equivalent of the £10?— 
The native must get his £10, but in the one case— 

And out of the £10 the Native State subject pays 12 or 18 
rupees of taxes, and the British Indian subject pays half a 
crown ? — Yes, because the Native Indian subject does get back 
his full prioa of the produce thitha has sent, all the £10, 
and the British Indian subject, that is to say British India as 
a body economically does not get his own £10 That makes 
all the differences 

I want to ask you a few questions as to the agency em- 
ployed in exporting, that is to say, the foreign merchant 
You are particularly hard on him are you not? — In what 
way? 

You grudge him what he eats ? — I do not grudge him 
anything 

You said of him “ he eats what the Indian would eat if he 
did not eat it”?— That is the Indian not employed 

Oh no, the merchant ?— The merchant or the non-offioial ? 
What IS the merchant in India? What is his business 
Does he not export raw produce?— Yes 

And import English goods m return ?— Quite right 
His gams are what— the interest on the capital he em- 
ploys m that business ?— Yes 

Do you not think that that is a benedt to India ?-Hnder 
a self-governing country, if we were a self-governing country, 
or at least governed m the way I am describing, we would 
■welcome the merchant, because we would have our own 
resources daily employed, and the merchant would have so 
much more, and he is quite welcome to oome m there and use 
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his capital, and get any profit himself in the perfect tree 
trade, but our position is that we are helpless, our capital is 
taten away from us, we cannot make any capital, and the 
foreign merchant or the foreign capitalist comes in He has 
a full monopoly, as it were, of the resources of the country, 
he benefits by it, and we are simply the hewers ot wood and 
the drawers of water to them That makes an entirely 
diflerent position in the economical condition of India 

Does the foreign merchant pay taxes m the country ?— He 
may pay taxes It is nothing, the small amount he pays It 
IS, all very good 

Does he spend laigely on living and employ laboui, and so 
on? — Yes, to his profit 

Has he any privileged position at all ? — No, the economic 
condition is the thing in all these things 

I find, however, m one of your remarks you suppose that 
he has a certain privilege?— Oh, yes, he has I can understand 
what you mean 

I should like to ask you about that?— Yes 
You say here* “ The position of the exploitation by the 
foreign capitalists is still worse than I have already represent- 
ed Not only do they exploit and make profits with their own 
capital but they draw even their capital from the taxation of 
the poor people themselves So that the European merohants, 
bankers, etc , may have Indian taxes at their disposal, the 
profits of which, they may take away to their own country ” ? 
-Yes 

What does that mean ? — I have explained it thsieto 
Oh, I see ?— If you read further on m explanation I have 
quoted Sir James Westland himself 

Allow me to read Sir James Westland ?— Yes, it you please. 
You say " The following words ot Sir James Westland in 
“ the telegram of ‘ The Times ’ of the 18th December last, will 
“ explain what I mean Sir James Westland then explained 
" how closely connected the money market of India is with 
“ the Government balances, almost the whole ot the available 
“capital employed in commerce practically being m those 
'* balances . A orore and-a-half, which under normal 
“ conditions would have been at headquarters m Calcutta and 
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“ Bombay, bad been planed at the disposal of the mercantile 
“ community tor trading purposes,” and so on Is it possible 
that you have confused these two different things, that is, the 
loan of money out of taxes to foreign merohants tor trading, 
puiposea, and the supply of the currency by the Government 
tor the trade generally ?— No, this is quite a different thing 
This simply means this that a portion of the taxation or the 
money raised by taxation is or would have been available, as 
he says, at the disposal of commerce, and that means, there- 
fore, that a portion of the taxation goes into the Banka , from 
these Banks European merohants mainly draw their credit, 
and use that money for their own business, which in reality is 
supplied to them as a capital from the taxation of the 
people 

Do you mean to say that the Government lends the taxes 
to the foreign merohants ? — No, the Government does not lend 
The Government gives it to the Banks, there is a certain 
amount ot balance kept into the Banks The merohants get 
the benefit of it because the Banka do not put it in a stocking, 
and put it away saying, ‘‘ there Is Government money, it must 
remain there ” They use it, they lend it they make a profit 
out of it, and that means that it goes mostly to those who are 
in the commercial world 

Do you really suppose that that amounts to lending the 
taxes to the merohants ?— It is so really 

Lending the taxes ? — Because it is from the taxes that that 
money is deposited in the Banka , where does that money 
come from ? 

• Well, we will leave it there Now I should like to say a 
few words about the civil administration You are even hard- 
er upon the civil administration than you are upon the foreign 
merchant ? — How , in what way, let me see ? 

Well, I will quota a few of your phrases “ The European 
civil and military services are a burthen and a destruction to 
India ”?— Yes 

“ The European services are India’s greatest evil ” “ The 
present forced, inordinate, and arbitrary employment of Euro- 
peans ” “ A charge forced upon India by sheer tyranny 
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" It la the British Indian authorities who have made India 
what she is, bleeding at every pore, and a helotry for 
England “ “ The sovereign, the British people and Parlia- 
ment have done their duty by laying down the true and 
righteous principles of dealing with India, but their desires 
and biddings are made futile by their servants, the Indian 
authorities "?— Yes 

Now do you mean to say that you really believe that the 
English authorities m India are at liberty to disobey 
and set at defiance the orders of the English Government V 
— Why, your own Viceroy has acknowledged it m so many 
terms Lord Lytton in his private minute says distinctly 
that of the two ways of saying straightforward to the Indian 
people that we shall not do this, or that Instead of that 
we have deceived the people , we have adopted (I think the 
words are) transparent, deliberate subterfuge in all these 
matters 

Have vou got that paper ?— It is in the statements I 
will read the part itself 

Have you got the paper you are quoting— Lord Lytton’s V 
— I will read it 

Have you got the whole of his confadential minute?— No 
such confidential minute 

Has It ever been published ?— I do not know I will tell 
you The extract was brought forward publicly, by a 
Speaker in the first— I think it was the first— meeting of the 
Congress It is in the very first Congress It has been in the 
public prints all this time— 12 years— and it has never been 
contradicted 

It was a confidential paper pilfered from the Viceroy? — 
That I do not know I have nothing to do with that 

Will you answer this question ? Was the purport of that 
paper m favour of a larger employment of Indians in offices 
in India ? — It would have been very good it it had been 
published I do not know 

Was it so or not ’ — I do not know This is the only 
extract out of the Despatch which has became public some 
w ay or other 

Now let us return to the question before us ?— 
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Will you give an instance of a great public measure, m 
■which the Viceroy and the Government ofiScials in India have 
thwarted and defied the wishes and the orders of the English 
Government ? — Yes 

Give it then ? — This very Act of 1833 has been left a dead 
letter up to.the present moment 

That IS not at all to the point?— Yes, but I want to show 
that 

I want you to show me some great measure’ — This is the 
great measure 

■ In which the Anglo-Indian authorities, the English authori- 
ties m India have defied, and resisted, and obstructed a great 
measure which the English Government wished to give eftect 
to in India ?— That is just what I am answering, that the 
greatest of all measures, our very emancipation as you may 
say, our great charter, the Act of 1833 has been kept a dead 
letter up to the present time 

But IS it not the case that whatever has been dona in that 
matter has been done under the orders of the deorstary of 
State and the English Government ?— Very well It is no 
consolation to me whether it is the Secretary of State or the" 
Government of India When I am talking ot the authorities 
I talk of both 

No , I beg your pardon, I quoted this to show that you 
were speaking of the English in India of whom you complain- 
ed ?— I speak of the English altogether 

I beg your pardon, ir is not so ? — Whatever the— 

They are the public servants, the Indian authorities?— 
Yea, the Indian authorities , but I mean, of course, the Indian 
authorities m both countries 

You say, “British Indian authorities and Anglo-Indians 
“ generally obstructing at every point any step desired by the 
“ British people for the weltare of the Indians ?" — Yes There 
it IS This illustration This is confirmed by Lord Lytton 
himself Then there is the admission by the Duke of Argyll, 
showing that we have not fulhlled our promises, and I could 
make out a statement if you like 

And you condemn both the Anglo-Indians and also the 
Government at home ?— Oh yes. both 
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But the Government at home is lesponsible to Parlia- 
ment ?— Very well 

And Parliament represents the English people? — Yes, 
.and Parliament has passed the Acts 

And do yon mean to say that the Indian Government can 
refuse to obey or ever have retused to obey any order sent 
out to them from the Cabinet and the Seoretary of State at 
home ?— But there are the facts 

Where? — This Act of 1833 has been disobeyed entirely 
The Act of 1870 was disobeyed for six years and every eltoit 
was made not to carry it out 

I have shown already that it was not disobeyed for six 
years and you admitted it?— Very well Then, again, I give 
the authority also 

Will you kindly answer the question about that Statute of 

1870 ?-yes 

Is it not the fact that nothing could be done undei that Act 
without the sanction of the Seoretaiy of State ? — My complaint 
is about the Seoretary of .State as much as about the Govern- 
ment of India 

, You say it is the English authorities in India ?— No, Indian 
authorities I mean, if I have not expressed it properly, mv 
complaint is more against the India OfSce than against the 
Government of India To take for instance this Resolution 
that was passed for simultaneous examination, why the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of [ndia resisted to the 
tooth, and they would not have it, though the Resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons 

But they may be quite right m the opinion of the British 
Government ?— That is another aflair As to the disobedience of 
the Government of India or the Seoretary of State to a Reso- 
lution passed, this rs the instance , really the reasons are there 
before you Whether they are good reasons or bad reasons is 
not the question now 

You'have shifted your ground Your statements were 
made about the British Indian authorities, and I wish to know 
whether it is true that they can act m defiance of the home 
authorities ?— No, I never meant such a thing I mean both 
British and Indian authorities I mean both authorities ovei 
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India, I have repeatedly stated that, as well as m this 
country 

Let that rest there Very well then 
You have condemned these European services m these, 
stiong terms, I want to oall your attention to the sort of work 
that they have done m India ?— Yes 

India IS a great exporter of raw produce, is it not ?— 


And what a country of that nature requiries is to be open 
ed up by railways ?~Ye3 

Up to last December the Government had opened 20,00i 
miles of railway ? — Quite. 

Did the natives of India take any great part m promotiuf 
those railways ? — Simply because they have not got the means 
their means are taken away 

That IS what you say ?— Yes, that is what I say If the 
people were able to invest their money in those railways they 
would be only too glad to do it 

We have had that a great many times Now, with regard 
to oommeroe, I will just read, and it is us good as anything for 
the purpose, the lemarksof Mr Playfair in the Chamber of 
Commerce m Calcutta this month He says, speaking of Her 
Majesty’s reign and the increase of Indian trade during Her 
Majesty’s reign “ The combined value of exports and imports, 
including treasure, m 1837 amounted to about 19 ororesiit 
now exceeds 300 orores The capital invested in cotton mills, 
exceeds 13 orores, and in jute mills 4 orores The cornfields 
yield 3 000,000 tons annually, while the zea crop is valued at 
24 orores The progress which the country has made in the 
60 years, during which its resources have been developed, 
communication improved, law and order maintamed, and the 
protection of life and property assured, was described, as lend- 
ing lustre to the Queen’s reign” Then I will quote a few 
figures relating to the last seven or eight years In four pro- 
vinees being the Punjab, Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Lower Burma, for which exact figures happen to be av^’l^e- 
the average cultivation-cultivated 

72 215 000 m 1893-5 the average acreage was 80,915,000 ihe 
value of some ol the principal exports, cotton, nee, wheat, oil, 
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]ut6, tea and mdigo m 1881-5 the average was Rx 54,000,000 
m 1891-5 It was Rx 73,000,000 ?— Yea 

You see the morease which has taken place m the figures 
.which I have quoted ? — Yes But all this I have fully explain- 
ed m my statements 

Now you will naturally say that the taxation also has 
greatly increased ? — Well, we are going into a subject which 
requires very careful examination, both with regard to the taxa- 
tion, and we are not going into taxation, I am not allowed to 
^ go into that by our reference, or I would have gone into it 
" ' I am merely wishing to give you a few figures as to the 
great increase of taxation, which is probably a question in 
which you take an interest ?— Yea 

I was taking the Queen’s roign as before I find that 
between 1839 and 1840 the average yearly taxation, was 18 
orores , m 1896-97 it is 65 orores ?— That does not show that 
there is a natural increase of prosperity, it has been new 
taxation 

No, on the contrary, I suppose it would facia show 
that there had been a heavy increase of taxation ? — Yes, heavy 
and crushing 

' I wish you to look at one or two items The land revenue 
has increased from Rx 12,000,000 to Rx 26,000,000, that is an 
increase right oft of Rx 14,000,000 ’—Well, it is not a great 
matter, after so many years of increasing assessment 

Of course there are new provinces which have been 
added ?— Yes 

And, as I have just shown, an enormous additional 
acreage has come under assessment ? — Yea 

For instance, it amounts, as I have shown you, to 8,000,000 
acres m 7 years in tour provinces only ?— Yes There is an 
increase of population also 

Then in opium there is an increase of trom Rs 764,000 to 
Rx 7,123,000 ?—Te<! 

That 6,000,000 is got from China, as wa have already 
agreed In customs there is an increase ot Rx 4,000,000 and 
m excise an increase of Rx 6,000,000 ?— Yes 
That IS upon strong liquor generally ?— Yes 
In stamps there is an mciease ot 4,000,000 ?— Yes 
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I suppose in none of those things -would you find a 
speoirnen of “crushing taxation grinding India to the dust ”?— 
Ho-w has that taxation increased? The nature of the taxation, 
the principles upon -which it has enhanced that has to be con- 
sidered and examined before you give any judgment upon these 
I have just been accounting for the increase of land 
revenue ?— Yes 

The increase of Chinese tribute ?— Yes 
And so on ?— Well, what I say is that the increase in the 
land revenue IS an increased oppression, well, without going 
into the character and the examination of the increase of this 
land revenue, unless we go into a thorough examination of the 
way in which it has increased and the other increases, we 
cannot form a judgment generally that it is all favouiable, 
because a moie high figure is not necessarily good We are 
pyeoluded by our reference from going into taxation 

I have shown you that in 10 years there was an increase 
of over 8,000,000 acres m lour provinces?— Yes, and there is 
an increase of population also 

Which came under assessment ? — ^Yes 
So that it is the growth of cultivation which largely 
accounts for the increase of the land revenue and also the 
increase of tenitoiy ?— All this require ex.imination, which 
the Commission cannot go into 

But I think you know that as a fact ?— If it is a fact we 
must go into it, and we cannot go into it here 

There is one item which I have not noticed, and which 
yo,u have not noticed also — salt The increase during the 
Queen’s reign has been from Rx 2,696,745 to Rx 8,861,843 ?— 
Yes, by what inoiease of rate 

An increase of 6 millions of Bx ? Yea, and there is an 
increase in the rate of taxation 

That, I suppose, you would consider as an instance of 
heavy additional taxation? — Yes, it is additional taxation, and 
it is moie crushing to the poor people that it should ever 
be taxed at all 

It IS a poor man’s tax ?— It is the poor man’s tax , he is 
not able to pay any tax He is starving, he is dying off at 
the slightest touch, living on insufQoient food 
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The incidenoe of the salt tax has been lightened and not 
made more heavy durmg the last 30 or 40 years Do you 
know that faot?-Th6re is no need of doubting anything, if 
•the fact 13 a fact you can put it here before the Commission 
There la no need bf doubting it All I know is that there 
are 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 raised from salt, which is one of 
the most objectionable taxes that can be put upon these 
poor, wretched people 

The question is whether there is a crushing and increasing 
burden of taxation, crushing the life out of the people ?— 
That IS what I consider 

I wish to show that this salt tax, which is the most open to 
objection, is actually lighter than it was 80 or 40 years ago'J— If 
it IS actually lighter than that was 30 or 40 years ago, that is 
no consolation It was very heavy 

Do you know what the price of a pound of salt is m India ? 
I know m my own time what the price of salt was I, myself, 
as a little boy, used to go to the salt store and used to buy it 
far cheaper than it is now 

Do you know what the price of salt is— a pound of salt V— 

Yes 

Well, what is it?— It is a tax added to its cost of produc- 
tion 

What is the price of a pound of salt in India?— I do not 
know the exact hgure . I can find it out very easily 

I only wanted to know whethei you knew ?— I do not 
know just now ; I cannot tax my memory immediately 

The price of a pound of salt m India is something over id , 
it IS 68 of a penny The price of salt in London is 75 of a penny, 
so that it IS dearer in London than it is in India? — Yes, it is 
much worse for the Indians than m London, because the people 
have not the means ot paying Lord Cromer said, when 
talking of this You say that one anna— it only costs one 
anna, or the addition is one anna , do you mean to say that one 
anna is not a matter of concern to people who are so extrertiely 
poor? 

I quite agree with you that that is perfectly evident ’—It 
is perfectly evident. 
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This IS really the only tax the poor man pays?— Thej are 
not capable of paying it They aie staiving, as you Lnow 
I wish to point out the natme ot the salt tax m India It 
IS ganerally looked upon as a lathei arbitrary tax The roll 
tact in India is, is it not, that the Go\ eminent sells the salt to 
the people ’ — Yes 

And charges a certain duty— at present Z rupees 8 auiias i 
uiiiund, 111 addition to the cost price of production ?— Yes 

With the result that, while the salt supplied is ol very ox- 
( ellent quality — far belter than it used to be — the price at which 
the salt IS sold is less than it was 40 years ago , that is all 1 
wish to bring out ‘■‘—Yes, but all I wish to say is that, not- 
withstanding that, these people are so wretched that they 
cannot got enough ot salt for themsitves and foi their cattle 
That is what you say? — Well, those are the facts. 

' NovV, with regard to what you call the minimum which 
you want to sweep away — the minimum civil administration 
—you call it inordinate , ’it' foiced inordinate and arbitrary 
amployinent of Europeans"? — It is arbitrary because we have 
no voice m it 

Of course not ?— Yes 

Are you awaie that the higher administrative body, the 
Indian Ci\ il Service, consists of less than 1,000 persons, oi 
whom about 60 aie natives ? — ^Yos 
You grant that ? — I know that 

Do you think that a large piopoition for managing 
300,000,000 6f people ?— It is the amount of money which is 
paid to them, and the ooonomio effect of the laigo amount ol 
money which is paid to them It is not simply the men. 

You think that too many V— Yes, oertainly It is the very 
cause of the whole grievance 

You would sweep them all away ? — ^No, I would not sweep 
ihem all away You may have your Viceroys and Governors, 
.vnd a few Heads of Departments to have your whole oontroL 
There is no necessity for having this 1,000 Buiopeans. 

Let us go on to the next official rank j the middle rank— 
Sub-Judges and Magistrates, and that class I taka the figurt^ 
■of the Public Service Commission Report, that is sufficiently 
near , the number ot persons is 2,558 ’ — Yes. 
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Of -fcliese 35 were Europeans? — Very well 
Thirty-five were domiciled Europeans, 104 were Europeans 
permanently resident in India and Eurasians ?— Yes 

When you get to the next rank below that the whole die 
natives ’—Of course all the lower places are given to Indians, 
because they cannot help it. It is at these low silanes 
Europeans could not be employed 

It is not necessary to attribute motives I suiipose it is 
,1 fact, lo it not ? — It is a fact T do not say it is not, but it is 
the higher salaries that it takes away 

Are there Hative Judges on the Benches of the High 
Court ? — There are some few 

Are there Hative .Tudges on the Benches in each High 
Court •'—Yes * 

Are there native gentlemen in the Legislative Councils’— 
Yes, that has nothing to do with the economical condition,’ 
and rhev do not get anvthmg 

Are there Native Judges on tlj^f District Benches? — Yes, 
on the District Benches Do you mean what aie called 
District Judges, and who can he only employed flora the Civil 
Seivice ’ 

Yes’— Well, there are a faw' that, being enteiod into the 
Civil Service, are necessarily District .Tudges 

The Provincial Seiviee oompiises a consideiable number 
of the district judgeships, which have beeu handeij over to 
them m order that natives may be employed ?— It is yet to be 
seen whether this Provincial Service which has destroyed the 
Statutory Service vv ill fill up its place We have been deprived 
of something like 200 situations given to us m the Civil 
Service by the introduction of this, what is called the Pro- 
vincial Service , we lost instead of gained by it 

Would you take it from me, that m the North-West Provin- 
ces now, or very recently, two district judgeships having been 
placed in the provincial list, there are four native gentlemen 
filling the appointment of District Judge '—I am very glad, 
so far we have made very little progress but the progress 
^Yould have been far greater had the Act of 1870 been kept 
intact, and the number of additions which was a partial in- 
stalment, what was given to us on my petition thiough the 
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East India AssoLiution by Sir Stafford Northooto If that 
had been loyally and faithfully carried out by this tune vo 
should have had a much larger number 

Will you answer me this question ? Has the general- 
tendency of the British Government been to increase or 
decrease the employment of natives in public offloes — Well, 
there are two opinions upon it, and, of course, wo are 
obliged to remain on general belief There is an opinion 
prevalent in India among the Indians that -vherever they can 
mtroduoe an European they try to do it, notwithstanding the 
Despatch of Sir Stafford Northoote referred to, with regard 
to 200 rupees of salary, namely, that uhy appointment of 200 
rupees of salary, or above that salary, should not be given as 
lar ns possible to an European, but to nn Indian, except with 
the consent of the Secretary of State But the actual 
praotioe, so far as I hai e heard, has been that situations are 
given to Europeans The Secretary of State’s consent is taken, 
and that really and properly speaking the Despatch is a dead 
letter, in which Sir Stafford Northuote had put very strong 
grounds I have not got that Despatch, or I should have been 
glad to road it 

Do you know that in 1880 the looruitmont for the Civil 
bervioo was decreased by one-sixtb, m order to make room for 
natives For the Act of 1870 ' 

Quite so “> — But unfortunately then for 10 years there was 
suchia deal of opposition to it, some way ox other, that it was 
cut away 

What was out away ?— This one-sixth, had you gone or 
adding this one-sixth we should have been very glad 

I beg your pardon, the decrease of the Civil Servants has 
not been abolished V— The Statutory Service does not exist 
But the Piovmoial Service has taken its place?— The sub- 
stitution ot the Provmciol Seivioe was actually a loss to us 
trom what was the Statutory Service 

I do not admit that at all You have got the whole of 
the statutories so far '—That is so Those that had been 
passed , but none after that— after that year 
Of course not?— The year 1888 or 1889 
The Provmoial Service has been substituted?— The Provin- 
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cial Service has been substituted on a difterent scale alto- 
gether 

The Provinoial Service has been substituted? — There was 
no reason why it should be substituted The Statutory 
Service was a great gam to us, as an instalment, and as a part 
of the Civil Service Had you gone on adding that ono-sixth 
to the service every year in 30 years, 210 situations in 
the service would have been held by Indians m what is tht 
Indian Civil Service 

A statutory civilian does not hold a position in the service, 
he IS simply put into some appointment lie is not a member 
ot the Indian Civil Service ? — That was the interpretation put 
upon it The Act was passed in refer enoe to our petition, and 
jt was simply and solely an integral part of the Civil Service 
The only diJIerence was that— 

Where IS that, is it in the Act?— Oh yes, the 6th Clause 
says that distinctly 

What does it say ?— That instead ot Indians being required 
to oome and pass their examination hero, to get into the Civil 
Service— 

That IS not m the Statute of 1870 '—Yes, the service, tht 
Statutory Service is a wrong name given to it Why the 
Civil Service itself is the Statutory Service, the whole of it 

There is not a word of that in the Statute , the Statute 
simply says that m order to increase the promotion of natives 
of approved merit and ability, a native may be appointed to 
any post without restriotiou ' — Yes, and tlien a certain por- 
tion IS fixed, IS it not 

No? — A certain portion- one-sixth— or something of that 
sort IS fixed 

No ?— And then the speeches rvill illustrate very largely 
what the Aot says. 

No, you are quite mistaken ?— One-sixth was prescribed 
m order that so many appointments should be made every 
year for the Civil Service 

Was that m the Act’— Whether it is m the Act, or whe- 
-ther it is in the despatch, I am not able to say mst now. 

It is not m the Aot, I have sent for the Act?- We shall 
see the Aot, If it is not, some way or other the rule w'as 
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.idopted, in fact, by the Government from 1880, I think as you 
said 

It was m 1880 ? — And they fived a proportion ot six and 
seven, say six and seven eveiy year Well, there, they at 
least made it as the proportion in which they should be 
nominated every year What it ought to have been would 
have been that by a good stiong test of competition they 
should have been selected Instead of that they weie nomin- 
jted by the Government, and the whole of the statutory 
service was discredited in that manner It does not exist 
now, and the provincial service was substituted foi it which 
the Government of India was determined to have as early ns 
1877 or 1878 They did not then get it, and thov at last got 
it by their own wav 

You are aware that the statutory oiviliaus are young 
gentlemen of good birth and station? — Yes, but they wore 
not competent 

And that was found on the whole not to answer? — Yes 

And therefore the Statutory Service was abolished?— 
Yes 

And what promised to bo a betteSsystom was substituted 
tor It?— No, but there is an injustice done to the Statiitoiy 
Service 

We need not go into that, that is another (piostion?— 
Then what is the good of putting your question to me , I 
must answer that question 

The injustice done to the Statutory Service has nothing to 
do with the question V— Yes, because you referred to the 
Statutory Service just now, and said it was tound unsatisfac- 
tory, but the reason was, that the Statutory Service was 
introduced in a way which was sure to fail , instead ot simply 
going to have boys belonging to good families, one essential 
and most important necessity was that they should have been 
first found and tested as competent to hold suchiplaces Well, 
that was not done. 

Quite so It was right to do away with such a system, 
was it not ? - Yes, but then that system should not have been 
introduced Well, at least, this was the suspicion m the mind 
ot the Indians, that these rules were adopted w ithout the teat 
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of oorapetenoe, and that it was the object oi the Goveinmenc 
to throw discredit upon it and to try to get nd of it 

Do you attribute such a motive as that’— -I do not attri 
buto it myself , but that is the general feeling, and also this is 
a tact, that this is a general feeling among the Indians, that 
the rules were made, whether intentionally or unintentionally 
—the rules woro not such as they ought to have been 
made 

I will read part of the Statute of 1370, Section 6 “ Whoro- 
is it IS espedient that additional facilities should be given foi 
the employment of natives of India, of proved merit and 
ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty m India Beit 
enacted that nothing in the ‘Aot for the Government on 
India,’ 31 & 23 Viot o 106, or in the ‘Act to confirm certain 
appointments in India and to amend the Law couoornmg the 
Civil Service ‘ there,’ 3d & 25 Viot o 54, oi in any other Aot 
of Parliament oi other law now in force in India, shall re- 
strain the authorit cs in India by wlioin the appointments aie 
or may be made to offices, places, and oinplojments in the 
Civil Service of Her Majesty m India from appointing anv 
native of India to any&such office, place, or employment, 
although such native shall not have been admitted to the 
said Civil Service of India in manner m Section 33 of the 
hrst-raentioned Aot piovided,hiit subject to such rules as may 
be from time to time prescribed by the Governor-General in 
Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State m Ccunoil, 
with the concurrence of a niajoiity of members present , and 
that for the purposes of this Act the words ‘ natives of India ’ 
shall include any person born and domiciled v,ithm the domi- 
nion of Her Majesty in India, of patents habitually resident iii 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only 
ind that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General m Coun- 
cil to define and limit from time to tune the qualifications ol 
natives thus expressed , provided that every Resolution made 
by him for such purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Counoil, and shall not have force until it 
has been laid for 30 days before both Houses of Parhaiiioiit ? ’ 
— Those rules were made, which wore unsatisfactory alto- 
gether Unfortunately the Secretary of State, when the rules 
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vi^are made, did not pay attention to those rules, and they were 
iinsatistdofcory to us 

What you said about one-sixth and all that is not in the 
Htatute ?— I will fand out 

You did not hnd it in the Statute ? — I cannot lay niy hand 
upon it at once, but the best proof of that is that the frovern- 
nient of India actually adopted a coitain proportion, whether 
it was by a despatch from the Seoietaiy of State for India or 
whethei it ivas the Government of India’s own decision I am 
not piepared to say, but there was the fact 

gAro you aware of what were called the rules ot 1879?— 
What are they, and what about themi? 

The rule of 1879 was that m this mtermed'ate or middle 
body of officials, subordinate magistrates and judges and so 
on, no European should he appointed to a plaoo ot 200 rupees 
and upwards if a native could be found ht to hold it ?— 
Yes. 

Now was that provision in lavoui ot the iippomtradnt ot 
natives to that class ? — Yes, 't was, tor the lower class 

At the same time that oiie-sixth was deducted from the 
rooruitment of the Civil Sei vice ?— Yes, that was an indepen- 
dent provision 

Was not that in the direction of giving Urgei employment 
to natives ?-Then I have to ask that question, it jou would 
kindly supply it to us — how many appointments lu/e been 
made since that time I » 

Since what time ?— hiioe the tune that that despatch was 
written, that no nppomtment at 200 rupees salary should be 
given as far as possible, to Euiopeans, hut to Indians, except 
with the consent of the Secretary of Stite , I iiavei h.ivo been 
able to got the mtoimation 

I can personally testify that the rule has been most rigidlv 
observed?— Very well, I am very glad to hoar that, but I can 
toll you that the geneial impression among us is that it ha-, 
not been strictly earned out 

That may be — And the Secretny of State has sanctioned, 
ot course, whatever the Government ot India said, and all 
such situations have not been given , there was one complaint 
from Madras, if I remember lightly, of such qn aprointniout 
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which was uregular, and tlio Secretary ot State a^taally put 
it bach 

I have no doubt , that oonflims what I --ay ? — Bu 1 1 should 
Iw very glad indeed to be satisfaed that that is done 
Might I put another point to you ‘■'—Yes 
The admission of natives to high offices bus always been 
conditional, in a certain sense, from the first For matance, 
m the Act of 1833 it is said that no native shall he e'ccludot! 
from office on aocount of Ins leligion or his place of birth V — 
Yes 

In does not say that ho is to be admitted to offioe|on 
account of his religion I — He is not to be excluded , theretore 
ha ought to have been given equal facilities 

Allow me to go on In the Queen’s Proclamation we hnd 
" that, so fai as m.iy bo. Our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impirtially admitted to offic es in Our 
service, the duties of which they may bo qualified, by their 
education ability and mtegiity, duly to discharge ’—Yus 
quite right . that is all we ast 

Then when \ou got to the Statute of 1870, it provides tor 
the promotion ot mitnes of approved merit and ability?— 
True 

So you see the Cxovernment always has the same difficult 
task of deeidiiig, in iiiy case, whether a native candidate is 
qualified b\ education, ubilitv, and experience foi any parti- 
cular office ’ Yes « 

And that makes a considerable difficulty m cany uig out 
the Statute of 1870 ’—There can be no difficulty whatever it 
the Government is deteimined to doit, for they have only to- 
la v down the standard 

But they are determined to do' it, and they have dona 
so They have not done so That is my complaint 

T^ioy have tried various expedients, and are now trying 
one which they hope will succeed '* — They h i\m not tried the 
Tight expedient 

That IS your opinion ’ — That is what I point out to you 
The expedient is just as they have done here , they ought to 
have laid down rules according to which the Indian candidates 
are examined) »and whethoi physical, mental, or moral, there 
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la the standard laid down there Well, aocordinu to that 
standard, those Englishmen who eome to that standard are 
elected m the sam^ mannei Have the regular standard as 
high as you like, either mentklly, morally, oi physically , puf 
it forward, and then let them oome forward without any dis- 
abilities of being compelled to oome to this distant country 
fjet them have equal facilities We do not want anything 
more i wo do not want any favouritism or any concession, but 
let us all be treated e’cactly on the same tooting, and on the 
same standard and thevt if we fail the fault will bo ouis Let 
US hai e siinultanoous e'camination upon the very same stand- 
ard. 

That IS your view of the matter? — loan only give iiiy 
view 

I want to ask you, generally, what it is th it you want , do 
1 ou wish to sweep away the whole English Oivil Service ? 

I think when Mr Naoroji says again and agnn that he 
does not wish to do it that he should not be asked this 
question 

I want to know what he says 

Mr Chairman, I do not think, when Mr Haoroji has only 
made a statement of that sort, it is a fair question 

I aslied him whether ho wishes to sweep away the whole 
Civil Service m India, which he describes as the destruction of 
India and its greatest evil? — Yes, as it is 

I want to know whether he wishes to got nd of it 
bodiI> V —There you imsimdorstand me What I liiv down m 
my fifth pamphlet, w'hat I considered as the he.st moans of 
governing India, is -uggested by Lord Salisbury and Loid 
Iddesleigh themselves 

What proportion would you keep > -There is no propor- 
tion there there you have farst of all Native States, and that 
supreme power should be maintained there a certain coiitii- 
bution from all the States, just to keep a certain reasonable 
amount of the European Armv , and m each Native State, as 
we will call it, you will have a political agent wlio will h.ivc a 
complete control over the work — call him a Governor, call 
him a subordinate, call him anything you like , this w^ill supply 
the double purpose both of maintaining the supremacy m a 
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vary lemarkable and in a very otiioient manner, and that the 
aame time the people will feel that they are governed by 
themaalvos 

• 1 inaiely wish to ask whether you propose to retain any 

part of the Oivil Servioe ? — The European servioo ? Only the 
highest portion, suoh as the Vioeioy,tho Governors, the Ooni- 
mander-in-Chiof, leaving the Military alone it we aie talking 
of the Oivil Service, and the Lieutenant-Governors, or you 
may go one grade below as a beginning Now I do not moan 
to say that all the Euiopeans are to be tiuued out > let them 
be, as m Mysore gradually every European placo being sup- 
plied by the Indian, till at last you ooine to these highest 
places which are really not the places of the Civil Service , 
let us have the whole Civil oervioe, leaving alone all the high 
level to Europeans as the ooiitrollmg power That I have 
.ilways said 

Then you would have the Viceroys, the Governors, and 
'the Lieutenaiit-Governois’— Lieutenant-Govornois , those 
certainly 

No Englishmen beneath them '—I do not see any necessity 
tor others , even if you go one grade lowei toi the sake of 
regularity in a practical way, you may begin with, say, one- 
halt the Civil Service should be given to the Indians, and lot 
'the number bo i educed trom 1,000, as you said to 500 or 400 > 
that by itself would bo a gioat relief 

And by degrees you would evict thorn all i'— Then we mav 
go on gradually higher up 

Then tel! me about the Army , what would you do about 
'that— the British Tioops ■' — I am finite willing to say that 
Loid fioberts put it very properly He says we have an 
Arinj , and ho praised, that Army I have not the least objec- 
tion to that iiraise, but he said that after all the real strength 
of the British Rule depends upon the contentment of the 
'people It the people were contented, and if they are at 
your back, no matter when Russia or hve Russias come 
ito invade India, it the people are at your liaok you can 
raise an Army sufficient even to drive away Russia to St 
Petersburg But I am just going furthei— I ,nn quite wil- 
ling to allow that a oertam portion of the Biitish Array 
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IS absolutely necessary tor tlio purpose of benefiting Dot 
Riigland and India Let there bo a tair proportion i 
•expenses divided between the two countries, because tl 
European soldier of the European Army is wanted, espooiall 
for the sake ot the British Rule We grant that the continuanc 
ot the British Rule is also a benefit to us, and therefore we cl 
not want to object to the European Army to a reasonabl 
extent, and 1 will show that afterwards Let the Britis 
people pay a share of it Now, with regai d to the whole Arm; 
I do not see it is necessary The number that was at the tiin 
ot the transtaraiiGO to the Queen, say about 30,000 or sa 
40,000, may very well be kept, say, up to 40,000, and hal 
share must be paid by the British on account of the mutuu 
bonofat tor common purposes, and il the other plan is adopts 
of Native States being formed out ot them, they contribut 
what shaie would be coiisideied as leasonable as for commo 
purposes, and then the whole thing will he as natural and a 
worthy of the English name and the English fame as ca: 
possibly bo 

k os You heard Loid Ripon saj that his Govorniuont hai 
considered the cjuestiun most carefully ? — Yes. Very well 

And had arrived at the conolusion that the proportion ue 
cessary to maintain is ono English soldiei to two nati vest — Ye 
because it is on account of the feai that is entertained that thi 
soldiers cannot be depended upon , it is the fear of the people 

Of the soldiers t— I mean of the ludnn soldier , it is thi 
feai of the Indian soldier Wo propose then — it is a nuostioi 
merely whether you are to act upon leat or upon confidence 
[f you act upon fear then there is no help , then, at least, yoi 
must pay a pioper proportion loi keeping such an Euiopeai 
Army as you think necessary on account of that tear 

It you had a very small European Army do you thiiil 
that you %c ould have the means of preventing two sections ol 
the Indian Aimy fighting one another, Mohammedans am 
Hindus for instance?— Again we .no going back to the In si 
proposition 

I said with a very small Eiuopean Army’ — Hn\o tha 
oonhdonoe m the people and the people will side with you am 
will rogaid it as your and then own interest. 
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I am not speaking of the people siding with you, but of 
the people lighting among themselves ?— The people lighting 
among themselves is unite a different thing altogether from 
the Imperial purpose of keeping up the supreinaty of the 
British Itiile which, hrst of all, iieoessitatos this oiiiployiiisnt 
of Europeans to an inordinate evtent It v ou, say that a certain 
iimomit of European Troops are neoossary it is always from 
fear that the Indian Army will not behave pioporly I 
am willing to giant the fear, and whatever they oonaider as 
the necessity eitUei of the protection or the fear of the 
Indian soldier going wrong at any time, voiy well, all this 
arises from the necessity ol maintaining British Rule m India 
and British Empire iii the East Wall, therefore, I say that 
granting that an iriodueible inimmum, as. Lord Ripen oalled 
it, granting that that is absolutely 'necessary, without con- 
troverting that point, I say that it is for the benefit of both, 
and therefore a share must be paid by the Biitish Treasury 
That is granting all the necessity that the British rulers may 
consider necessary to have Europeans there 

What X wanted to bring before you was this , suppose 
the English Civil Administration i-. reduced to half a dozen 

wen, and the English Army is loduced to ’-Say 10,000 

Would England co able to keep the warlike races of India 
from invading the pescetul ones'?— The warlike laces of India 
have been there for thousands of years, the peaceful ones 
have been there toi thousands at years, and tlie people them- 
selves and they have not disappeared They aie now even 
perishing by millions Take tor instanoe, Europe, oivilised 
highly advanced countries, they are aimed to the teeth, one 
spark will throw them we do not know where 

But the history of India us that the people have been 
continually slaughtering eioh other'?— What have you done 
liere . what is the history of Europe? We do not want to 
go back, because we have learnt as you have learnt 

Is your receipt for reviving the prospeiity of India to let 
loose the Pindaris?— Not necessarily , those days are gone, 
vou have now introduced, and perhaps that is one reason that 
I say tiiat your supremacy must remain there in a way m 
winch the interest of everv Native State will be to take oare of 
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itself and will tlierofera depend moio upon you, and you will 
be more aooiue, you see I have piopoaed my plan, and I do 
not uant to go beyond my plan 

Do you remember what Sir Madava Bao, Prime Minister 
of Barodii, said to Lord Itoborts on the subject of India lor 
the Indians ?— What did he say’ I do not know 

He said it would be like loosing the bars of the cages of 
the Zoologiual Gardens and letting out the animals, that veiv 
soon they would all be dead oxcopc the tiger — the tigei was 
I believe, the warlike people of Northern India ’—Is this the 
result of 150 yeais of British Rule that wo are not so civilised 
enough to obSer\ e law and order ? 

It would be the result ol the suspension of British Rule ?— 
The result of British Rule that we are yet unfit for law-abiding 
people ’ 

Now, Mr. Dadahhai Nuoroji, we have kept the Commission 
a long time You and I are agreed on certain propositions— 
that it is a disadvantage — however inevitable it may be— that, 
people, or a continent of people, should be under the supreme 
control of foreigners who cannot, from the nature of the 
Indian olimata, be permanently amalgamated with the Indian 
people, and that in those ciioumstanoes it is the duty ol the 
Supreme Power to be careful that the coat of Government 
should not bo unduly heavy on a poor population, and that 
natives of India should be admitted freely to all public offices 
for whioh they are fit ?— Yes 

But we differ m that I have soma regaid to foots and 
possibilities, while you> as I think, indulge in visions and 
certainly m a great deal of strong condemnatory language. 
Do you not think that, considering the facts to which I have 
called yom attention, and the evidSiico before the Commission, 
when you describe the Government of India as a selfish and 
despotic tyranny, crushing India to the dust by cruel and 
reckless taxation administered by the Civil and Military 
Services, which are- the destruction of India audits greatest 
evil, when you describe Lord ISlgin, Lqrd Lansdowne, Lord 1 
Dufterin, Lord Ripon, Lord Lytton, Lord Mayo, and Lord 
Canning us the agents of this selfish and despotic tyranny, 
defying and thwarting the desires and bindings of the British 
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people and Parliament, so that India is bleeding at oveiy pore 
iiid a helotry tor England, do you not think you aie, shall wo 
say, somewhat overstatirig your ease ’ — Eirst of all, the words 
“ poor'poople ” is assumed there, or at least you understand it 
as if it IS an actual natural necessary incident ol the people , 
they are poor because of the systerti When you make me say 
that Lord Mayo and Loid So-and-So and all the Vicerovs and 
the Secretary of State are the agents of this tyranny— there, 1 
,ay, I am misunderstood They are merely working in a 
system which la evil and bad , they are working m a system 
how far it is their lault, or their agent, it is quite a different 
thing It IS the system that is bad, and that makes very good 
men work on wrong lines, and theiefore the result is that, on 
account of this foreign system, without giving the people of 
India such a position in its own Government as would make 
them prosperous, and, at the same time, benefit Britain, m that 
inv ooraplomt lies The w’ay in which you have put it just 
now IS oeitamly unjust and unfair to me 

Well, I quoted your own words, and I will leave it there 

Wo will now pass on to the question of the apportionment 
ot the charge? — Yes 

Will you toll us what your suggestions or propositions 
vill he upon that head?— Y'es, mj propositions are— (I) That 
it is the desire of the Biitish peojile that British Eule should 
be one of justice and righteousness, foi the benefit of both 
India and Britain, and not for the benefit of Britain only to the 
detriment ot India, and that the financial relation in apportion- 
ment of charge should be as those between two partnoia, and 
not as those between master and slave (2) That upon this 
equitable basis the apportionment ot expenditure in which 
Britain and India are lointly interested should be according to 
extent of the interest, and according to capaoitv to pay (3) 
That the creation and maintenance of Biitisli Imperial 
supremacy m India is a British interest of the first magni- 
tude. yet, with a few exceptions, India has been unjustly 
charged with the w'hole cost of creating and imuiitanimg the 
British Imperial supremacy, without Britain paying any por- 
tion, and without India being allowed to share m the advant- 
ages connected with that supremacy (4) That law and order 
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Aie bonofioial to India, but they are also British interest, as a 
condition essential to the very existence and prosperity of 
Biitish Rule (5) That, assuming, as it is said, that India should 
bear all those charges for internal and external protection, 
which she would have to bear if British Rule did not exist, she 
should not bear the special cost of JEuropean agone v so far as 
used solely to maintain Biitish snpromaev And, moreover, 
that if British Rule did not exist, everyone omploved will bo an 
Indian and not an Euiopean (6) Th.it, as a practical .irrange- 
inent, Britain should pay for all British employed in Britain, 
that India, should pay for all Indians employed m India, 
iind that as regards British emplojed in India and Indians 
employed in Britain, there should be an equitable apportion- 
ment, aooording to respeotiv’o benefit, and capaoitv to pay To 
put it still more moderately, the payments to Europeans m 
both countries maybe divided half-and-halt between Britain 
and India (7) That in the Army, Navy, and Oivil Service, 
publio employment, with its advantages, and emoluments, 
should be proportioned to the charge , and in considering this 
point it should he borne in mind that in India Government 
employment monopolises in great part the sphere of private 
enterprise and the oiien professions as practised m Britain 
(8) That the wars carried on beyond the Indian trontier of 
1858 are, as stated by Lord Salisbury, “ An indivisible part of 
a great Imperial question,” and that therefore the cost should 
primarily be borne bv the Imperial Exchequer, India contri- 
buting a fair share on account of, and m proportion to, nulireot 
and incidental benefits aooruingto her, and direct share m the 
services (9) That from April 1883 to March 1891, nearly 
Rx 129,000,000 were spent from Indian revenixes beyond tire 
western and north western frontiers of India, for avowedly 
Imperial purposes, and that a fair share of this amount should 
ha refunded from the Imperial Exoheqrrer, and simihirlj for 
the cost of the Burmese war 

Where do you get that 129 millions ?— There is a return 
made 

What is the reference? — Return East India Military Ex- 
penditure beyond the frontier. No 91 of 1895. 

Perhaps you would ]ust hand it to me. (Eetuin iianded in } 
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Quite io Would you go on ?— Colonel H B Hunn.i inhis, 
book No 3 '“Backwards or forwards " gives at pago 40 a table, 
and makes the total about Rs 714,500,000, out of -whioli the 
British Exchequer paid £5,000,000, towards the expenses ot the 
'Afghan war Besides this amount he pomts out several omis- 
sions I may put in this table with Ins roimirks thereon m 
Chaptei III 

Are theie any further papjis jou would like to put in 
I desire to put in my correspondeiioe with the Wai Ofhce, the 
Admiralty, and the Civil Service Commissioners In this I 
claim that ueithei the War OfSoe nor the Adiniialty had anj 
authonty or power to c'cclude Indians fiom the oommissioned 
ranks 

What was the origin of this ooriebpondenoe of your.s with 
these three depirtments ?— Questions were put in the Com- 
mission whether Indians were admissible m the Civil Service 
in this oountry, and, then I put a question or two, I think to 
Admiral Kennedy with regaid to the admission of Indians m 
the Naval service The answers weie pot quite positive and I 
thought proper to ooramumcato with these tlivee departments 
and find out exactly what the real condition is, and that made 
me carry on this correspondence which I am now putting 
beioro you 

It IS quite irrelevant to our subject, youi oorrespoiidoiioe V 
—The employment of the service t 

I am anxious to know what the object was, because the 
Commission must hereafter consider whether the oorrespond- 
enoe is a correspondence which they would oare to publish , 
therefore I will ask you what was the outcome of the corres- 
pondence— lot me take fiist of all the Civil Seivioe Commis- 
sioners’— The Commissioners have replied positively that the 
Cml Service is open to all the Indiana in this country, except- 
ing, of course, that they must oonje over here to be esamiiiod 

Yes’— Upon which I have put a short note aayrag that 
while for the Civil Service hero every facility is given to the 
candidate, by examinations in Edinburgh and Dublin, that 
Indians should be compelled to come here foi their examina- 
tions for service m their own oountiy was not fair or just. 
That is a note that I have attached to it. 
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Your point there is that m order to qualify oi to obtain 
Admittance to the Civil Service m India, Indian gentlemen have 
to oome ovei hei e to be examined ? — Yes 

Did I not gather from some questions and answers that 
passed between Sir James Poile and yourself that there has 
lieen a Statute passed to enable Indian gentlemen to be admit- 
ted on certain conditions to the Civil Service in India without 
coming over here?— Yes, a portion of them 

I thought I also understood from Sir Janies Peilo that the 
principle involved in that arrangement has been consistently 
larnod out 

With regard to that appointment of natives in India, Yes ? 
—What I meant to say is, that there is a Statute piesoribing 
these appo ntments of a portion of the Civil Service, and rules 
were mode and appointments were made , but after some nine 
or ten years that is abolished, so that tho Statute is a dead 
letter now 

Then, in fact, tho point at issue between you and the 
Civil Service Commissioners was that you object to the 
Indian candidates for appointments to the Indian Civil Service 
being brought over hero’ — Yes. that was not the corre- 
spondence , it is my note upon the reply that for the English 
Civil Service they arc eligible 

They are eligible ’—They are eligible . that is distinctly 
pointed out, which was doubtful 

May I also ask tho upshot of the correspondence with the 
Admiralty ’—The Admiralty—I was obliged to put the last 
interpretation myself, that m tho commissioned offices, Indians 
will not be admitted, and so is the reply also of the War 
Office I discussed that the authority by which they had any 
power to make appointments did not authoiise them to exclude 
the Indians positively and distinctly from these services 

But you say that tho Regulations of the War Office and 
the Admiralty do exclude Indians ? — They do exclude Indians ' 
— the War Office— w’hich I demur to. 

They do not speoifically do it, but they say that it rests 
with the authorities here to say who is to be admitted 

They are not barred by Statute, but by Regulation?— No , 
tho War Office regulations distinctly exclude them 
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They do not mention natives ? — Oh yet., distinotly 
You think so ? — Oh yes , the correspondenoo stales it 
My reoolleotion was that they reserved the power to say 
who was eligible ^ — That is what I wanted to know from 
them, the Admiralty fenced with me m that respect and 
would not give me a decided answer, but the^War OfBoe re- 
gulations are cleai , they are given to me there distinctly they 
must be Europeans or Europeans naturalised , any others are 
entirely excluded, and then the Admiralty replied that their 
rules were something like or approximately 

Would you read the passage in the War Office letter on 
which you build that conclusion ?— Oh yes, I will road it. 
" I am to aonuamt you, m reply, that candidates for admission 
m the British Army must be of pure European descent, and 
are also required to be British-born or naturalized British 
subjects , that is the Regulation.” 

I thought that had been altered ?— This is the latest I have 
got 

That IS about a year ago, is it not ? What is the date ot 
that letter?— The date of this is the 10th June, 1896. they 
have not given us any further information The correspond- 
ence is carried on up to the present day, there is a reply still 
standing whioh they have not yet given Since that a good 
deal of correspondenco has taken place, but they have never 
modified that 

You have referred to Mysore State Are you able to 
develope and illustrate the views which are put forward as to 
governmentby the Native States ’—Yes With regard to the 
Native States lagree with Lord Salisbury when he says “The 
general concurrence oLopinion of those who know India best 
IS that a number of well-governed small Native States or m the 
highest degree advantageous to the development of the 
political and moral condition of the people of India ” And 
Lord Iddesleigh similarly said “ Our Indian policy should be 
founded on a broad basis There might bo difficulties , but 
what we had to aim at was to establish a System of Native 
States which might maintain themselves m a satisfactory 
relation ’’ Again, we should endeavour, as far as possible, to 
develop tbe system of native government to bung our native 
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talent and stutebiunnahip, and to enlist m the cause of Govern- 
ment all that was great and good m them ” Entortaimng 
these ideas, Lord Iddesleigh practically earned them out in 
restoring Mjsore, on the distinct basis that “at onoe offered 
a guarantee lor the good government of the people and foi 
the seouiity of British lights and Interests,” as I have alioady 
stated 

What advantages do you think would aooiue fiom this 
airaiigeraent?— The advantages tiom this ariaiigement will ho 
these The obvious conclusion is that the only natural and 
sntisfaotory lolations between an alien supremacy and the 
people of India oaii be established on this basis alone. There 
are those obvious advantages in these relations The British 
Supioraacy becomes perfectly seouie and founded upon the 
giatitude and a flection of the peoijle, who, though under such 
Supremacy would feel as being undei then own rulers, and as 
being guided and protected by a mighty supreme powei 
Every State thus formed, from the very nature of its desire 
for sell praseri ation, will cling to the supreme power as its best 
security against disturbance by any other State The division 
111 a number of States becomes a natural and potent power foi 
good in lavom of the stability of the Biitish Supieraaoy 
There will be no temptation to any one State to discard that 
supremacy, while, on the other hand, the Supieine Govern- 
ment, having complete oontiol and power ovei the whole 
Government, of each State, will leave no chance for any to go 
astray Every instinct of solt-mterest and self-pieservation 
of gratitude, of high aspiiations, and of all the best paits ot 
human natuie, will naturally be on the side and m favour of 
British Supremacy which gave birth to these States There 
will be an emulation among them to vie with each othox in 
governing in the best way possible, under the eye and control 
of the Supreme Government on their actions, leaving no chance 
for mis-governnient Each will desire to pioduoe the best 
Admmistration Bepoit eveiy year In short, this natuiul 
system has all the elements ot consolidation of British 
powei, of lojalty, and stability, and of prosperity of both 
countries The result ot this arrangement, m the case ot 
Mysore, has been most satisfactory fiomall sides For the 
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result in Mysore. I give a short statement Irom the Mysore 
Report of 1st October 1895. Of the work of the late Maharaja 
fi om 1881 till his death at the end of 1 894, it would be enough 
.for me to give a very brief statement from the late addioss ot 
the Oewan, to the Representative Assomblv hold at Mysoie on 
1st October, 1895, on the results of the lute Maharaja’s ad- 
ministration during nearly 14 yeais ot his reign, ns nearly ,ia 
possible in the Dewan’s words The Maharaja was invested 
with power on 25th March, 1881 Just previous to it, the 
State had encountered a most disastrous famine, by which a 
fifth of the population had been swept away, and tho State 
hud run into a debt of 80 lakhs of lupees to the British Govern- 
ment The cash balante had heoonie leduceil to a figure in- 
sufficient for tho ordinary requirements ot the administration. 
Every source of revenue was at its lowest, and the seveie 
retrenchments which lollowed had left every Department of 
State in an enfeebled condition Such was the beginning It 
began with liabilities exceeding the assets by Rs SOI, 500, and 
with an annual moomo loss than the annual expenditure bv 
Hi 13,500 (ioiuparing 1880—1 with 1894—5, the annuiil 
revenue rose from Rx 1,030,000 t'o R\ 1,805,000, or 75 34 per 
cent , and after spending on a large and liberal scale on all 
w orks and pin poses ot public utility, tho net assets amounted 
to ov er Ex 1,760,000 in 1894 — 5, in lieu of the net liabil- 
ity ot Rx 307,500 with which His Highness’s reign began 


m 1881 

Rx 

In 1831, the balance of State Funds was 340,743- 

(lapifcal outlay on State Railways 3,51,919 

Against a liability to the Biitish Government of 800,000 
Leaving i balance ot liability of Rx 307,500 
On 30th June, 1895 — ' 

Assets 

(1) Balance of State Funds 3,372,301 

(3) Investment on account of Railway Loan 

Repayment Fund 378,150 

(3) Capital outlay on Mysore- Haiihar Railways 3,480,330 
14) Capital outlay on other Railways 413,339 
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Ex 

^5) Unexpended portion ot capital liorrowed 
toi Mysore-Hariliar Eailway (with British 
Government) 157,940 

3.602, 12<> 
Ex 

300,000 
1.638,280 

1,838,380 

Net assets 1,763,840 

A.nd othei assets 

Capitil outlay on oiiginal iiiigation -works Ex 990,893 

Besides the ibove expenditure from current revenue, there 
IS the subsidy to the British Ooverument ot about Ex 250,000 
a yoai, 01 a total of aboirt E\ 3,700,000 in the 15 years from 
1880-1 to Esgi-I, and the Maharaja’s civil list of about 
Ex 180,000 during the 75 years also, paid from the currant 
revenue 4.nd all this together with increase of expenditure 
rn every deprrtinont Under the oircumstaucea above de- 
scribed, the adimnistiationat the start ol His Highness's reign 
was necessarily very highly centialised The Dewan, or the 
Executive Administrative Head, had the direct control, rvith- 
out the mtarventiou of departnierrtal heads of all the principal 
departments, suoli as the Land Eevenue, Forests, Exoiso, 
Mining, Police, Education, Mujroyi, Legislutire As the finan- 
ces improved, and as department after department was put 
into good working order and showed signs ot expansion, 
separate heads ot departirionts were appointed tor Forests and 
Police in 1885, for Excise m 1889, tor Mujroyi m 1891, and for 
Mining 111 1894 flis Highness -is as able to resolve upon the 
appointment of a separate Land Keveirue Goramissipner only 
in the latter part ol 1894. Improvements were made lu other 
departments, local and iniuiiciiral funds legislation, education, 
etc Theie are no walls which, untortuiiately, the Finance 
Ministei s of British India are obliged to raise, year after year. 


Liabilities 

(1) Local Eailway loan 
(3) English Eailway loan 
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of fall m Exchange, overburdening taxation, etc And all tho 
above good results are side by side with an mcreiiio of popu- 
lation of 18 31 per oent in the 10 years fiom 1881 to 1891, and 
there is reason to believe that during the last four vears tho 
latio of increase was even higher During the U yea is the 
rate of mortality is estimated to have declined 6 7 pei inille 
But there is still the most important and satisfactory feature 
to come, VIZ , that all this financial prosperity was secured 
not by resort to new taxation in any foim or shape. In the 
very nature of things the present system of administration 
and management of Indian expenditure m British India cannot 
ever produce such results, even though a Gladstone undertook 
the -work Such is tha result of good administration m a 
Native State at the very haginnuig What splendid prospect 
13 in store for the future if, ns heretofore, it is allowed to 
develop itself to the level of the British system with its own 
native services, and not bled as poor British India is 

You had some personal knowledge of Mysore, had vou 
not ‘i’— No, ot Baroda I have personal knowledge 

Have you any later information about Misore ?-I have tho 
ltito,5t report ot Mysore, which is siiininarised m tho “Tunes ’’ 
of the 8th December 1896 The “ Times,” m its article on 
Indian affairs, confirms bj actual facts and events the wisdom 
and statesmanship of Lords Salisbury and Iddlesleigh in tlioir 
one great work of righteous and wise policy Fortunately, it 
IS tho very Mysore State to which this righteous and wise ait 
was done, therefore, I desire to duote a few words The 
“Tunes” says “The account which Su Slieshadri Iyer 
rendered to it of his last year’s stewardship is one of inorons- 
ing revenue, reduced taxation, expenditure firmly kept in hand, 
reproductive public works, and a large expansion of cultiva- 
tion of mining, and of industrial undertakings The result is 
a surplus which goes to swell the previous accumulations 
irom the same source ” The “ Times ” aitiole concludes with 
^the words “A narrative such as Sir Slieshadri Iyer was 
able to give to the Representative Assembly of Mysoie makes 
ub realise the growth of capital in tho Native States, and 
opens up new prospects of industrial undertakings and rail- 
way construction in India on a silver basis ” Then he has 
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sdtd about some other Native States, but I have not intro- 
duced tha,t here I have got this latest report, if the Com- 
mission would allow me to put m a statement out of it, like 
the one I have already given T have cited other illustrations 
of Native States in my statements. 

I think it probably would be best if you were to modify 
by those latest ligures the hgures which you have already 
given in your evidence ?— I could give the latest hgures in 
I ontmuation of those 

You are giving us the examples of Mysore?— Yes 
It IS no good giving us two sets of tables in regard to it 
Can you not, with this latest report, correct the table you 
have already given us m evidence ’ — I could do, but there is 
this difference, that m the report which I have quoted here he 
Went into the comments on the administration ot the 15 years 
and gave the losult up to 1894-5 , in this last report, of course, 
he only goes, in the usual way, into tho figures of receipts and 
expenditure of the year , he does not go again into a report of 
the administration of the 15 years 

Do the lattoi figures very much vaiy from the former?— 
They are not on those lines , the other figures .are simply the 
results and expenditure in the usual way, a soit of budget 
We must bear in mind the danger of drowning the Com- 
mission in figures. You were giving us an instance of the 
working of a Native State , it is no use giving us two sets of 
tables m illustration of that If you are satisfied with the 
hgures you have given us for 1894-3— they appear to me to 
give the illustration which you desire to give — then I do not 
think it would be necessary to supplement them with other 
figures?— All right 

Would you take Mysore as a type of Native States gen- 
erally ?— Yes 

' If I had, for instance, a list of the Native States before me 
here, and I weie to put them to you one by one, would you 
quote each of them as a model State of the kind like Mysore ?— 
Not every one of them — those that have introduced improve- 
ments m the wav in which they have been introduoed m 
Mysore — Baroda will be a very good illustration, as far as 
that goes 
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One used to hear that Oudh -was not a model kingdom ? 
Oudh was not a mode} kingdom 

I have heard so. What security is there that such a state 
of things as occurred m Oudh, or something like it, may not 
occur in these Native States?— No, for the times are entirely 
changed, and the control which the British Government has 
even on the existing Native States is now 6f a different 
character altogether, and the management or the system ot 
Government is more or less assimilated and brought to the 
system which exists m British India 

Then your contention is that repetition of such evils as 
those which led to the annexation of Oudh must be prevented 
by the precautions to be taken by the Supreme Goverriment, 
that IS, by the Indian Government ? — In fact, the later im- 
provements and the way iii which the administration is 
introduced in all Native States 

Would you quote Hyderabad as a case of model govorn- 
raent?— Well, I am not acquainted with the details of the 
Hyderabad Government, and theiefore it would not be right 
tor me to give any opinion upon it My general impression 
IS — and I may be wrong—that the State is not conducted in the 
way which would produce such results as Mysore has pro- 
duced It IS more the defect of the administration than Iho 
possibility ot results as good as the Mysoie i but still I qualify 
it that I may be wrong, beeuuse I am speaking only from 
general impiesaions about that State 

In that case, if Hyderabad does not come up to the level 
of Mysore the supremacy of the'Britisli Government is not 
suffloient to secure in a Native State such good result? ?— It L 
am right in the impression, I think then it is evident that in 
that case the supremacy has not been ovcrcisedto the best 
advantage 

Now, leaving tbis point, you have put before us tho 
praotioal remedy which you would recommend, that is to say , 
you have called our attention to the cost to India of Euro- 
peans. Have you any facts or praotioil figures on that sub- 
ject which you would like to put betore tho Commission ? — 
Yes, i; leave the important suggestions I have made. Heave 
that consideration alone, and I coipe now to matters exactly 
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is tliay are First of all, Europeans Here is Return 193 oi 
1893 of East India salaries In the Civil Department the 
amount of annual salaries, Rs 1,000 and upwards, is — 


Fuhlio Works Department (Civil) 

Absentee Allowances Civil Department 
Public Works Department (Civil) 
iPenBionh paid in India, Civil — 

Europeans (Eurasians) 

Public Works Department, Civil — 

Europeans (Euiaanins) 

Total m India 

m England The amount loi civil and military aie not 
separate, winch I may request to be supplied 

Are you suggesting that those figures should be supplied 
to enable you to give a complete statement of the sum which 
represents the cost of Europeans in India ’ — Yes i the two are 
mixed up. Civil and Military, only that the amounts might be 
separated, but I have just the total turthor on, it does not 
matter much oven if the information is not given, because my 
illustration stands just the same Now what I uigo is that 
ithe European Civil boi vice is distinctly alleged to be employed 
mainly for the raaintenanoo of the British Rule For a praoti- 
lal purpose at present I grant that the service is tor the 
benolit ot India also— as for the nmmtciiance ot the British 
Bule-and further, I do not press for the very weak oapaoitj, 
of India I say the least that Britain can do lit justice to 
India IS to pay halt ot the salaries ot the Europeans in the 
Civil Departments The next figuie I want to put is the ex- 
penditure on the European Arinj m India, and pensions and 
other disbursements in England 

JSiaopeiiiiy 


Rx . 
3 874,939 
909,814 
175,677 
44,734 

97,333 

33,871 

5,136,348 


For the Military Department, Annual Salaries 
Public Works (Military) 


Bx 

3,781,844 

171.075 
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' Rs. 

Absontee Allowances, Military 30.1,900 

Public works Military 7,089 

Pensions paid m India 

Pensions under Ci’nil Regulations 

Europeans (Eurasians) 8,839 

Pensions under Army and Marine Regulations 
Europeans (Eurasians) 101,697 


Total — India 4,305,144 

Paid in England — 


The amounts, Civil and Army together, are £3,710,678 
(including contributed) say at ^s 15 per £, Rx 5 566,01, grand 
total about 15 millions of Bx , to whiob is to be added the 
payments to European soldiers. What I urge is that tlie 
British Army is mainly for the maintenance of British Rule 
against mternal or external troubles But for present practi- 
cal purposes I accept that the Army is tor the beneht of India 
also, as for that of Britian , and I urge, therefore, that, leav- 
ing alone even the poverty m India, Britain in faiiness to 
India should share the expenditure, say half and halt, for 
what IS a common purpose of equally vital importance to both 
The Government of India correctly puts the position “ Mil- 
lions of money have been spont on inoieesmg the Army ra 
India, on armaments and fortitioations to provide for the 
security of India, not against domestic enemies, or to prevent 
the incursions of the warlike peoples ot the adjoining coun- 
tries, but to maintain the supremacy ot British power in the 
Bast ” 

You have hoard a good deal of evidence taken on the 
siibiaot of existing Army charges Would you not think it 
desirable to criticise what you have heard put before us with 
regard to the different branches of Army expenditure or have 
> ou any remarks or suggestions to make upon the question of 
appointment as it has been before us? — Apart from the im- 
portant considerations to which I have already referred, and 
taking the question as it exists now I consider, as far as I can 
judge at present, that the Government of India has made out 
a fair case, I have heard the other side of the War Offloe and 
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the A.dmiralty, and this I shall fairly consider and give my 
oiiimon on in the preparation of the Report 

Therefore, so far, in offering jour evidence you do not 
wish to make any remurts upon those important questions ? - 
No , I do not seo the necessity of it, because the question has 
been very fairly and largely discussed, and the Government of 
India has put the case very fairly, as far as I could see it 

On that point you associate yourself with the Government 
of Irfdia?— Yes, I am quite satisfied with the fairness with 
which they have urged the question 

And you do not -wish to go beyond them ? — No, I do not 
w ish to go beyond them 

Then do you wish to offer any remarks m connexion with 
the Navy ?— Yes, with regard to the Navy, it is of absolute 
necessity to England whether theie was rule m India or not. 
With regard to the absolute necessity to the United Kingdom 
itself for its own safety, of the whole Navv as it exists and is 
intended to be increased, there is but general opinion, without 
any distinction of parties It will be easy to quote expressions 
ti om many pi eminent politicians It is, in fact, the great sub- 
ject of the day for which there is almost unanimity I would 
content myself, however, with a few words of the highest 
authority in the realm under the Sovereign, the Pi line Minister 
and also of the Ohanoellor of the Exchequer Lord Salisbury 
said in his Brighton speech, I have not quoted the whole 
words, but just such words as applj* here 

“ But dealing with such money as vou possess 
that the fiist cldira is the naval, defence ot England lam. 
glad that you welcome that sentiment , It is our 

business to he quite sure of the safety of this island home of 
ours whose maooessibility is the source of our greatness, that 
no improvement of foreign fleets, and no combination of 
foreign alliances, should be able foi a moment to threaten our 
safety at home We must make ourselves safe at 

sea whatever happens , But after all, safety, 

safety from a foreign foe, comes first befoie every other 
earthly blessing, and v e must take care in our responsibility 
to the many mteiests that depend upon us in our responsibil- 
ity to the generations that are to succeed us, w'e must take 
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oare that no iniKloot ot ours shall suftor that safety to bo 
oompromised ” 

Sir M Hicks-Boaoh, the Chanoellor ot the Exohequar, so 
lato as 28th January last (the “ Times ” 29th January, 1896), 
said emphatically, and m a fighting mood “ We must bo pre- 
pared Wo must never lose the supreniacy of the sea Othei 
nations had not got it and could afford to do without it, but 
supiamaoy of the sea was vital to oui very existence ” 

The Irish Financial Relations Repoit at page 23, says 

“ sir Edward Hamilton has stated in his evidence that he 
did not believe that if Ireland ceased to exist, Great Britain’s 
expendituie on the Army and Navy could be reduced (Ans 
8741-2) The enormous outlay on the Navy has become ne- 
cessary m oonsoquonoe of Great Britain’s position as the 
flist OOII1I1 ercial power in the woild, on account ot her enoi- 
mous trade \\ ith every part of tho globe, arid on account ol 
the dependoiioe of her inhabitants for subsistanoo on supplies 
from abroad, and on having a safe ocean comnrrmioation " 

Notwithstanding that such is the absolute necessity of 
England to have even more than its present Navy as a world- 
wide power, I am willing to allow that a fair share should be 
paid by Indii, for the vessels that are kept in the Indian 
uaters, and which have been under cousidotution by the Oom- 
mission Well, that I hive said m the question of par tnor- 
ahip, and therefore I will not adu here, that whatevaris asked 
trom us to contribute, to that extent sve should hare a share 
ra the benefits of that service It comes, m fact, next iniiiiodi- 
ately— aborrt partnership 

Considering the pirtnership between Eiighiiid and India, 
should not India tike soiite share i^all such charges as are 
required for Imperial common intoiosts Yes About tho 
partnership between England and India, ns it becomes an ele- 
ment in all questions of the relations between the two coun- 
tries Tho Indians are repeatedly told, and iii this Commis- 
sion several times, that Indians are partnois in ' the Bntisli 
Empire and must share the burdens of the Empire Then I 
propose a simple test For instance, suppjsing that tho ex- 
penditure of the total Navy of the Empire is, say, £20,000,000 
.md as partners m the Empire you ask Butish India to pay. 
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£10,000,000, more or leis, British India, ns partner, would ho 
ready to pay, and, therefore as partner, must have her share 
ra the employment of British Indians, and in every other 
benefit of the serrice to the extent of her contribution Take 
the Army Suppose the expenditure of the total Army of the 
Umpire la, say, £40,000 000 Now, you may ask £20,000,000 
or more or leas to be contributed by British India Then, as 
partners, India must claim, and must have, eveiv employ- 
ment and benefit of that serVioe to the extent of her contribu- 
tion If, on the other hand, you force, the helpless and voiooles'' 
British India to pav, but not to receive a return to the extent 
of the payment, then vour treatment is the unrighteous 
treatment of the slai e-master over British India os a slave 
In short, if British India is to bo treated as a partner in the 
Empire it must follow that to whatever extent {be it a farth- 
ing or a hundred millions) British India contributes to the 
expense of any department, to that extent of the British 
Indians mpst haye a share in the sorvioes and benefits of that 
department, yvhether civil, military, naval, or any other, then 
only will British India be the “integral part ’ of, or partner 
m, the Empire 

Have you any considerations to lay before the Com- 
mission on the subject ot frontier expenditure? — Yes, 
aooording to the table of, and oomment on, the expenditure 
on the frontier yvars from Colonel Hanna’s book This ex- 
penditure, which IS entirely Imperial — for the mamteiianoe of 
British Rule against Russian invasion— is, sav, roundly, about 
Rx. 80,000,000 or more, out of which £5,000,000 have been 
paid by England I am not at nil discussing the policy of 
these wars All I simply say is that these frontier wars are 
avowedly for Imperial purposes, that both England and India 
must be considered as benefited by it, and the least that 
should be done m justice m India is to halve the expenditure, 
if not in the proportion of the capacity of India as compared 
with that of England 

I have here the highest declarations of the Imperial 
character of these wars If the Commission would allow, I 
shall read them 

On 11th February 1880, Mr. Fawcett moved the following 
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amendment to the Address in reply to the Queen's Speech 
(Hansard, 'S'ol 350, p 433) 

'* But humbly desire to express our regiel that m view of 
the declarations that have been made by Your Ma 3 esty’s 
mmssteta that the war m Atghanistau was undertaken for 
Imperial pui poses, no assurance has been given that the cost 
incurred m oonaequenoe ol the renewal of hostilities in that 
country will not bo wholly defrayed out ot the revenues of 
India ” 

Mr Fawcett then said (Hansard, Vol 350, p 454) 

“ Aud,tourthly, the most important question, as far as he 
was able to judge, of who was to pay the expenses of the war 
It seemed to be quite clear that the expenses of the 
war should not be borne by India, and he wished to explain 
that so far as India was oonoerned this was not to be 
regarded as a matter of generosity, but of justice and legal- 
ity . The matter must be decided on grounds of 

strict justice and legality (p 457) » It was a 

remarkable thing that every speech made in that House, oi 
out of It, by ministers or their sujiporters on the subject 
showed that the war was a great Imperial enterprise, those 
who opposed the war having always been taunted as being 
” parochial ” politicians who could not appreciate the magni- 
tude and iniportuuoe ot gieat Imperial enterprise . . . 

(p 458) He would refer to the speeches of the Viceroy ol 
India, the Prime Minister, and the Secietary of State for 
b oreign Atfairs upon the subject In Daoembei, 

1878, the noble earl * wained the peers that they must extend 
their lange of vision, and told them that they were not 
to suppose that this was a war whioh simply oouoernod 
some small cantonments at Dakka and dellalabad, but one 
undertaken to maintain the mflueiioe and cbiiiactei not of 
India, but ot England m Europe How woie they going to 
make India pay the entire bill for marataimng the influence 
and character ot England m Euiope . His lord- 
sh ip) t reated the war as indissolubly conueoted with the 
” The Prime Minister 
1 The Maiquess of Salisbury 
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Eastern (jueation . Therefore, it seemed to him 

(Mr Fawcett), that it was absolutely impossible for the Gov- 
ernment, unless they wore prepared to cast to the winds 
their declarations, to come down to the House and regard thti 
war as ap Indian one All ho desired was a decla- 

ration of principle, and he would bo perfectly satisfied it 
someone repiesenting the Government would get up and say 
that they had always considered this war as an Imperial one, 
for the expanses of which England and India weie jointly 
liable.” 

Attei wards Mr Fawcett said (p 477) 

“ He was entirely satisfied with the asamanoe which had 
been given on the part of the Government that the House 
should have an opportunity of disoussing tlie question before 
the Budget was introduced, and would, thoroforo, beg leave 
to withdraw his amendment ” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Beaoousfield emphasised the 
objects to be for British Imperial purposes (25th Fobruarv 
1880, Hansard, Vol. 250, p 1,094) 

“That the real question at issue was whether England 
should possess the gates of her own great Empire in India 
We resolved that the time liud come when this 
country should acquire the oonijilete command and possession 
of the gates of the Indian Empire. Let me at least believe 
that the peeis of England are still determined to uphold not 
only the Empire, but the honour of this country " 

So it IS clear that the object of all the frontier wars, large 
or small, was that “England should possess the gates ol 
oMiit, groat Empire,” that “ this tounit g should aoquiro the 
oomplete command and possession of the gates of the Indian 
Empire,” and uphold not only the Empire, but also “ the 
honour of this ooantry ” Can anything be more clear than 
the Imperial character of the frontier wars? 

Mr, Fawcett, again, on 12th March, 1880, moved (Hansard 
Vol 251, p 022) 

“That m view of the declarations which have boon 
officially made that the Afghan war was undertaken m the 
joint interests oi England and India, this House is ol opinion 
that it is unjust to defray out of the revenues of India the 
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\>»liole of the expenditure incurred m the renoual of hostditios 
with Afghanistan ” 

Speaking to this motion, Mr. Fawcett, after rufeiriiig to 
the past declarations of the Prime Munster, the Secretary ot 
State foi Foreign Affairs, the Chancellor of the F'cehequor, 
nuoted tioin the speech ot the Viceroy soon liftei Ins arrival 
(p m) 

"I came to India, and just before leaving England for 
India I had frequent inters lews with Lord Salisbury, the then 
Indian Secretary, and I came out spei lally instructed to treat 
the Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a groat 
Imperial question mainly depending for its solution upon the 
general policy of Her Majostj's Governinmit 
And further on Mr Fawcett said (p 936) 

“ Wliat was our policy towards self-governed colonies, and 
towards India, not self-governed ? In the self-governed colony 
of the Cape wo had a wai, for which wo wore not responsible 
Who was to pay for it? It would cost the English people 
something like £5,000,000 In India there was a war, for which 
the Indian people weio not responsible — a war which grew 
out of oiii own policy and actions m Europe— and wo are 
going to make the Indian people, who were not self-governed 
and were not represented, pay every sixpence of the cost ’’ 
And so. Lord Salisburv, as Sooretaiy of State for India, 
and the Viceroy, had cleared up the whole position " To 
treat the Indian fiontier <inostion as an indivisible part of a 
great Imperial question, mainly depending for its solution 
upon the general policy of Her Majesty’s Govorninent," and 
the Indian people having no voice or choice in it 

Ml Gladstone, following Mr Fawcett, said (p 930) — 

" It appears to me that, to make such a statement as that, 
the judgment of the Viceroy is a sufficient expression of that 
of the people of India, is an expression of paradox leally 
surprising, and such as IS raiely heard among us {p 933) 

In my opinion my hon’hle friend the member for Hackney has 
made good his c.vso Still, I think it fair and right to say 

that, in my opinion, my hon’blo friend the member for Hackney 
has completely made good his case His case, as I under- 
stand it, has not received one shred of answer 
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{p. 933) In the speooh of the Prime Minister, the speeoli of ' 
Lord Sahsbuiy, and the spoeoh of the Viceroy of India, and, 

T think ray hou’hla friend aaid, in a speech by the Chaucellor cd 
the Exchequer, this Afghan war has been distinctively recog- 
nised as partaking ot the character of an Imperial war 
. But I think not merely a small sum like that, but 
what my right hon'blo friend the Ohanoellor of the Exchequer 
would call a solid and substantial sum, ought to be borne by 
this oountiy, at the very least (p 935) As 

regards the substance of the motion, I cordially embrace the 
doctrine of my hon'blo friend the Member for Hackney There 
IS not a constituency lu the country before which I would not 
be prepared to stand, if it weie the poorest and most distress- 
ed in the land, if it wore composed of a body of men to all 
of whom every addition of a farthing for taxes was a sensible 
burden, and before them I would be glad to stand and plead 
that, when we have made in India a war which our own Govern- 
ment have described as m part an Imperial war, we ought 
not for a moment to shrink from the responsibility of assum- 
ing at least a portion of the cost of that war, in oorrespond- 
enoB with that declaration, instead of making use ot the law 
and argument of force, which is the only law and the only 
argument which we possess or apply to place the whole of 
this burden on the shoulders of the people of India." 

The upshot ot the whole was that England contributed 
£5,000,000 out of £21,000,000 spent on this war, when one 
would have naturally expected a "far more solid and sub- 
stantial " sum from rich England, whose interest was double, 
both Imperial and Euiopean But the extent of that contri- 
bution is not the present question with me It is the principle 
that “ the Indian frontier question is one indivisible part of 
a great Imperial question ” mainly " depending for its solution 
upon the general policy of Her Majesty’s Government," 
and that, therefore, a fair apportionment must be made of all 
the charge or cost of all irontier wars, according to the extent 
of the interest and of the means of each country 

Coming down to later times, the notion of Mr Gladstone 
on 27th April, 1885, to come to the House of Commons to ask 
for £11,000,000 and the House accepting his proposal, and on 
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the occasion of the Penjdeh incident, is again a most signi- 
ficant proof of the Imperial character of those frontier wars 
He said (Hansard, Vol 397, p 859) — 

' “ I have heard with great satisfaction the assurance of 

hon’ble gentlemen opposite that they are disposed to forward in 
every way the grant of funds to us to bo used as we best think 
for the maintenance of what I have upon former occasions 
described as a National and Imperial policy Certainly, an 
adequate sense of our obligations to our Indian Empire has 
never yet been claimed by any party in this country as its 
exclusive inheritance In my opinion he will be guilty of a 
moral offence and gross political folly who should endeavoui 
to claim on behalf of his own party and superiority in that 
respect over those to whom he is habitually opposed It it an 
Imperial policy in which we are engaged " 

You lay great stress on the high authoiities you quote, do 
you not, thioughout your evidence ’—Yes. 

May I ask you, would you lay equal stress if I placed 
before you the same high authorities speaking the other 
direction?— 1 lay stress upon high authorities m all matters 
which I have so thoroughly studied, and in which I agree with 
them Of course, each authority has different opinions upon 
different subjects 

But it the same high authorities on another oooasion 
spoke m a different sense would you lay equal stress upon 
them ?— On the same subject 

On the same subject’— Well, I should be glad to see 
them. 

You quote these high authorities, in support of your own 
position ’—In support of my own views 

And strengthen your own views based on personal 
experience’— What I consider to be the right thing, ol 
■course 

There is this to be said, whore great reliance is placed on 
the expression of opinion of a high authority, m all probabil- 
ity an equally high authority can be produced on the other 
side ?— As Mr Game said, I produced authorities which are m 
support of my opinion 

I am only pointing out that high authorities may be found 
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HI both sides i we should bear that in mind betore we plaos 
ibsolute leliance upon what is said in political discussion?— 
^es 

You are aware that there has been much discussion abou't 
(he employment of the Indian Army outside of India , have 
ifou any remarks to make upon what has oocuired befoia the 
lommissioii upon that head ?— Yes This oan be answered m 
(WO ways If the test I have just proposed of dividing the 
ivhole Imperial expenditure, and each deriving the benefit of 
(he services m proportion to the contribution, then the whole 
Army and Navy becomes altogether Imperial, and may bo 
used m any part of the woild at common additional expendi- 
ture Secondly, apart from such Imperial, partnership, when- 
ever Indian forces are taken outside Indian limits, the expenses 
must be paid in full by the British Exchequer except when the 
interests are distinctly common, jlike that ot the frontier wars 
as a protection foi both against Eussian invasion In such 
case as I have already stated, expenses may be divided m some 
fair way, giving some consideration to the capacity of both 
On the other hand, such wars as that of Abyssinia, and for the 
benefat of Egypt or the Cape Colony, no expenditure should be 
placed, ordinary oi extraordinary, upon the Indian revenues 
The only case which can come at all, outside of India, within 
purview of oommon purposes like the North-Western Fron- 
tier wars, IS when the Suez Canal is actually threatened and 
has to be defended Then, like oommon purpose, both India 
and Britain oan make a fair share with some consideration 
for the poorer party Aden should be considered as for Im- 
perial purposes, and be divided in a similar way With all 
othei diplomatic or other expenses of Bcitain, India has no 
connection oi interest, and shq,uld not bo made to oontribule 
Now, sometimes this question of inteiest may not bo so very 
obvious, and, m any such difterenoe, some tair tribunal should 
be resorted to decide the dififerenoe This question of tri- 
bunal has been already discussed in evidence, and I trust the 
Commission may ho able to see their way to recommend 

That, I think, completes your evidence, thank you, Mr 
Naoroji. 
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one question on whnt you have mukI Vou hu> thal 
India and Britain should take n fair share when the Sue/ 
Canal is actually threatened and has to bo defended Do jou 
not think that Australia and New Zealand, the Straits Colo- 
nies, and Hong Kong and Cojlon, ought also to take a fair 
share ? — Surely they ought to 

You do not disorimmite between India and the other de- 
poudenoies inteiested m the Suesi Canal? — They are as much 
interested m the Suez Cmial a-. India is 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF 1898. 


IVnahiiiglon lluu^o, 
Aimleii Par/,, S JS' 
July 30, 189S 

MY Dear Sir William Wlddi itBURu,— In accordnnoe 
with the reply ot the 5th mst from the Currouoy Committee 
to your letter s.iying “ they will, however, he glad to accord 
their best oormdoratioii to <iuy written communication •vchioh 
you may desire to lay before them,” I send jou this state- 
ment, which y ou w puld bo good enough to forward to them 
a i may add that I am willing to suinnit to any cross- 
exainination Hint maybe considered necos.ury to tost the 
oorreotnoss ol my views, or to ask me other questions You 
know that I have been in business in the City for twenty-five 
years as a merchant, and also as a commission agent , I have 
dealt with almost every kind ot o'cpoit and import botweeu 
England and India I have seen some coniineroial and mone- 
taiy crisis, including that of “the Black Friday,” when I 
think Messrs Ovoreiul Ciirnoy and Co , closed their doors 
5 Fall or use in oxohonge does not m itsell (other cir- 
cumstances icinaining the same) matter m true international 
trade, w hich adjusts itself automatically to the requirements 
of exchange To establish this pioposition by a detailed ex- 
planation ot the mode of operations ot Indian trade, I attach 
as Appendix: A, some letters which I wrote to VIip Ttmp-> and 
Thp Daily Null s in J886 
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4 Closing the mints or introducing a gold standard dooa 
not and cannot save a single farthingto the Indian taxpayers in 
their remittance for “Horae Charges " to this country The rea- 
son IS simple Suppose we take loundly £30,000,000 sterling to 
be the amount of the “Homo Charges ” The Indian taxpayers 
have to send as much produce to this country as is necessary 
to buy £20,000,000 not an ounce less, no matter whatever may 
he the rupee or whatever the standard (gold or silver) m 
India England must receive £20,000,000 m gold or pioduce 
worth £20,000,000 The only way in which relief cun come to 
the Indian taxpayers in these lemittanoes is the rise in the 
prices of the Indian merchandise m this country, and not by 
any juggling with the currency laws ot India 

5 The Government of India, in their despatch to the 
Secretary of State (Simla, November 6, 1878), themselves admit 
this in so many words — 

“60 Now, it IS plain that so long as the amount of the 
so-enllod tribute is not ohauged the quantity of merohandiso 
iieoessnrv to pay it will not change either, excepting by reason 
of ,i change ot its value in the foreign country to which it 
goes ’’ (c 4868, 1886, p 25 ) 

6 Closing of the mints, mid thereby raising the true 
rupee, worth at present about lid m gold, to a false rupee to 
bo worth I6d in gold, is a covert exaction of about 45 per cent 
more taxation all round trom the Indian taxpayers, and at the 
same time ot inoreasing the salaries of officials and other 
payments m India by Government to the same extent, and 
giving generally the advantage to creditors over debtors, the 
former being generally well-to-do and the latter the poorer 
classes, ospecmllv in the case of the money-lenders and the 
raj at s 

7 The real and full effect of the closing of the mints 
must be examined uy ,Uel/, inespoctive of the effect ot other 
factors First of all, the closing of the mints was illegal, dis- 
honourable, and a despotic aot It is a violation of all taxa- 
tion Acts, by -whioh there was always a distinct contract 
between the Government and the taxpayers based upon the- 
fandaraental principle of sound currency— j e , ot a certain 
definite rupee And what is that fundamental principle upon 
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which the currency, both of this country and of India, la 
based ? The former is upon what is called the gold standard, 
and the latter the silver standard Taka this country 
hrst 

8. Here the whole currency is based upon a sovereign -a 
fixed unit of a certain quantity of gold, whatever its relative 
exchangeable value may bo with all othei commodities A 
sovereign la nothing more or less than, or anything else but, 
123 274 grains of gold of a certain fineness, with a stamp upon 
it, certifying to the world that it is what it professes to be, 
and that no restriction whatsoever was to be placed eithei on 
the market of gold or on the coming of gold Any person may 
present 123 274 grains of gold, of standard fineness with the 
mintage (which, I think, is three halfpence on an.ounoe), ’and 
ask for a sovereign and will get it It is not buying or selling 
gold, Govarnmont simply having fixed a unit of currency 
measure, stamps the unit that it is the proper unit I should 
be surprised if Goverunient here should even think of interter- 
iiig With this unrestricted sale and oomage of gold, as the 
toundation of the sound currency of this country The sover- 
eign IS the standard by wliioh every other commodity, includ- 
ing silver, is measured m its exchangeable value, ]ust as a foot 
IS a standard measure of length, a gallon of liquid The tax- 
payer's contract with the Government is that he is- to pay in 
such unrestricted sovereigns, and’ every taxation law lays 
down the payment m such sovereigns 

9 Similarly about India— substitute 180 grams of stand- 
ard silver, with 2 per cent foi mintage for a rupee, m place of 
123 274 grams of gold, with three half ponoe for every ouuoe of 
gold coined, for a sovereign, and all the above remarks apply 
word for word to the case of India, except that I should not 
be surprised at the Indian authorities playing any pranks, 
regardless of consequences to the Indian people, as long os 
they are considered favourable to the “interests,” and are to 
be made at the cost of the Indians 

10 This IS the true rupee — 180 grains of standard silver 

f' I understand that there is no charge now (Coinago Act 
ot 1870, Sec 8 ) 
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at its nmiket value, with nearly 4 grains more for mintage, is 
oonvertible into a rupee without any rostriotion either on the 
silver market or on the free coming of silver It is m this 
true rupee that the taxpayer is legally bound to pay his taxes 
Any interference with the fundamental principal and law ot 
the rupee is illegal, immoral, or dishonourable. 

11 Now comes the false rupee The true rupee, in its 
relation to gold at the present maiket value of silver of 18 1 
grains, is worth, say, about lid. of gold Ooverumont intervenes, 
abuses its power oi duty to com silver unrestrictedly, makes 
the rupee scarce and false, and foices it up to the value of IGi/ 
of gold, or about 369 grams ot silver (including mintage), whioli 
the rupee does not contain And the taxpayer is oorapelled, bv 
what Mr. Gladstone called “the aiguiiient and law of force, ' 
to paylus tax m this false rupee, under the false pretence ot 
using the woid “rupee” when this “ rupee ” is not one rupee 
hut nearly one and a half rupee, 

13 Let us now take the factoi ol closing the mints by 
“itsclj Suppose I go into tlie maikot with my produce to buy 
184 grains of standard silver for which I am asked one maund 
of noe I go to the mint and ask to com this into a rupoc 
which I have to pay to the Sircar for my tax. If I get the 
rupee, then it is all right But no, the mint refuses to com 
It virtually tells me, “Bring 369 grains of silver (le, worth 
Ifad of gold) and vou will get a rupee ” I go into tlie market 
to get the rupee The man w lio h,is the iiipoe tells me, " If yon 
give me 360 grams of silver, or as much produce as would buy 
369 grams ot silver, I would give you the rupee." What altoi- 
nativo leiiiains tor me but to give as much ol my noe, about li 
niaunds, to get this false “ rupee,” instead of only one maund 
to get the true rupee which I can got in thesawie markat and at 
the same time ? This is altogether indepoiident oi whatever the 
actual price of commodities may be. 

13 If the ootual puce of ri e does not show this fall, 
owing to the disguise of the false “ rupee,’’ it lb not that the 
closing of the mints has not proluoed this decline, but that 
other fortunate factors have influenced the price, whoso benefit 
is robbed away from me by the Govornmoiit by the ooveit 
device of the closing of the mints Otherwise I would have 
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received so much higher price for ray produce than the aotu.il 
priee. The loss, therefore, to ^lo is all the same, as I was 
foroed to pay m my produce for 369 grains of silver to get the 
Jtalso “rupee” instead of at the kame moment paying for 184 
grams of silver to get the true rupee. These two different 
prices in merchandise for the false and the true rupee are 
demanded, as I have said above, at the same tune, and in the 
same market, t e , the price of the false rupee, 45 per cent 
higher than that of tho true rupee, entirely irrespective of anv 
general market rise or fall of price at anj sanie time If the 
actual price ol iice be IJ maunds lor the false rupee, tho price 
at tho same time will be one maund for the true rupee, or foi 
184 grams of silvei 

14. To test this in another way, lot us take some oom- 
raodity m the country itself upon which the factor of the closing 
of the mints produces its full ofteot m the actual market, and 
which IS not materially affected bv other oommorcial factors, 
which operate generally upon the general merchandiso Such 
1 commodity, in India is gold. It is afteoted, not m merely 
foreign exchange or mtornatioiial relations, but in Indian itself ' 
as a commodity, tike every ofher coininodity Saj , I have a 
sovereign, and I want to sell it for rupees m India itself— not 
for exchange to fore ign parts If tho “ rupee ” were the honest, 
true lupee of tlie market value of 184 grams of silver, I shoulil 
get 33 such rupees ter niv soseieign, hut at the falsa value of 
“ rupee," i e , the market value 369 grams of silver, I actuallv 
get only 15 “ rupees ” This is the ai tual price ot gold in India, 
a decline m the proportion of the liNe inflation of tho false 
“ rupee ’’ Tins is the ease with everv commodity, as oan bo 
tested by offering produce for tho true rupee of 184 grains ot 
silver, and for the false rupee or 369 gr nns ot silver at the same 
tune and m the same market 

15 111 addition to the higher taxation thus mflioled on 
tho Indian ta epayors, by an irony ot fate, the very “ interests ' 
(bankers, merchants, planters, foreign capitalists of all kinds, 
etc ) for whose behalf, besides that ot Government itself, all 
this dislocation of omrenoy was made, aie now loudest in their 
cry for all the mischief caused also to them, and yet tho 
authorities in both oountnos rtinam blind ami infatuated 
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enough not to learn even by experience, and persist m ,t> 
mischievous course 

16 In the Treasury letter of 31th November, 1879 (o 1868, 
3.386, p 31) to the India Office, my Lords say — 

“ I The proposal appears to be open to those objootions 
to a token cimenoy -whicb have long been recognised by all 
civilised nations, viz That instead of being automatic, it must 
be ‘ managed ’ by the Government, and that any such manage- 
ment not only fails to keep a token currency at par, but 
exposes the Government which undertakes it to very serious 
difficulties and temptations 

17 '3 It appears to my Loids, that the Government of 
India, in making the present proposal, lay themselves open to 
the same critioisms as are made upon Governments, which liave 
depieciated their currencies In general, the object ot such 
Governments has been to dimmish the amount they have to pay 
to their creditors In the present case, the object of the Indian 
Goveinment appears to be to inorease tho amount the>/ have in 
r I cezve from ihti iaxjjayeis My Lords fail to see any real 
ciiflerence m the character of the two traiisaotions 

18 “ , If, on the othei hand, it is the case that the 
value of the rupee h.is fallen in India, and that it will be raised 
in India by the operation of the pioposed plan, that plan is 
open to the objection th,it zt aileia even/ contract and every fired 
payment in India 

19 *' This proposal is, in fact, oontiary to the essential 
and well-established pimoiple of the currency law of this 
country, which regards the current standaid com as a piece ot 
a given metal of a certain weight and fineness, and which 
condemns as tutile and mischievous every attempt to go behind 
this simple definition 

30 “ It IS perfectly true as slated in the despatch (para- 
giaph 41), th it the “ very essence of all laws relating to the 
currency has been to give fixity to the standard of value as far 
as it IS possible ” but it is no loss true that, according to the 
principles which govoin our currency system, the best and 
surest way, and, indeed, the only tried and, known way, of giving 
this fixity IS to adhere to the above definition of current stand- 
ard coin A pound is a given quantity of gold, a rupee is a 
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Siven quantity ot silvei , and any attempt to give those terms 
a different meaning is condemned by experience and authority 

21 “ 3 If the present state of exchange be due to the 
depreciation of silver, the Government scheme, it it succeedsf 
may relieve — 

(1) The Indian Oofernment from the inconvenience of a 
nominal re-adpistment of taxation in order to meet the loss 
liy exchange on the home lemittances 

(2) Civil seivants and other Englishmen who aie serving 
Or working iji India, and who desire to remit money to Bng- 

(3) Englishmen who have money placed or invested in 
i iidia w hioh they \snsh to i emit to England But this i chef mil 
ha given at the expenss of the Indian tavpayei, and with the effect 
of increasing every debt or fixed payment in India, including 
debts due by lyoti to maney lenders, while its effect will be 
iTiatonally qualified, so fai as the Government are concerned, 
by the enhancement of the imblie obUnahons in Ind,ia, n'hich have 
been contacted on a iilver basis 

23 “ If, then, a case has been made out, which my Lords 
do not admit, for an alteration of the currency law of India, the 
particular alteiation which the Government ot India, propose 
tould not, in the opinion of the Treasury, be entertained until 
the doubts and obioctions which have suggested themselves to 
my Lords are ansevered and removed These objections are 
founded on principles which have been long and ably discussed, 
.ind which are now generally admitted by statesmen and by 
writers of accepted authority to he at the loot of the cmrency 
system 

2S “ It lb no light matter to accept innoyations which 
must Say and ui dermlne that system, and my Lords have there- 
fore felt It their duty plainly— though thev hope not inconsist- 
ently with the respect due to the Government of India—to 
express their ooiuiction that the plan which had been referred 
to them for their observations is one which ought not to be sanc- 
tioned by Her Majesty’s Government or by the Secretary ot 
State " (Italics arc mine.) 

24 Can condemnation he more complete and convin- 
cing? 
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i5. The introduction of a gold standard, while it will not 
save a wnglo farthing or a single ounce of produce to the 
Indian taxpayer in hia payment of “Home Chaiges.” as already 
explained, will simply add more to his all eady existing grievous 
burdens to the extent of the heavy cost of the alteration, and 
injiire him. Heaven knoi^s m what othift ways, as tho events ot 
the past hve years have shown. 

26 Tho V, hole basis of the action of the Uovernmont is, and 
was, the assumption that, as fall m oxchaugo vi ill nooossitate m- 
oroased burden of taxation,the closing ot the mints a^d introduc- 
tion of a gold standaid will save the Indian taxpayer irom any 
such additional buideu of taxation which would otherwise 
arise enormously in the remittance of “ Horae Charges,” and 
that It IS impeiatn oly necessary to establish a stable ratio 
between gold and silver. That tho anxiety of the Governmont 
about increased buidoiis of taxation and its political dangers, 
and that to save the people Irora tho loriuor and tho Gov^rn- 
niout from tho latter, were the professed uiotivos of all tho 
present currency laws, would bo clear from Governinont’s own 
despatches 

27 In ordei not to encumber tho statement here witli 
the extracts hom those despatches, I give them as Appendix B 

28 Botii these objects, viz , saving people from additional 
taxation, and thoroby Government fiom pohtioal danger, by 
tho present proposals, and past cunoiicy legislation, are pure 
delusions Tho Government might as well ha^ tried to stop 
the action ot gr.ivitition, as to try against a natural law, that 
while gold and silver should fluctuate iii value in relation to 
and like oil other commodities, yet between themselves they 
could be made to keep up a faxed ratio, or to try to make i 
lupee whuh may be only worth lltf or even 6a!. of gold, be- 
come w orth 16f/ of gold, unless Oovernmanl have lound the 
philosopher’s stone or have attained the divine power of creat- 
ing something out ol nothing 

29 It IS not that the Govoinraoiit of Cudia did not know 
this, or were not told this from the highest authority and other’s 
and m distinct and emphatic terms. Of this J have already 
given (see sityra 16 to 23 paras.) extracts from the despatch ot 
the Treasury, ot November 24th, 1879. 
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30 Notwithstanding the clear and emphatic views of the 
Treasury expressing “ their conviction that the plan which had 
been referred to them for their observation^ is one which ought 
not to bo sanctioned by Hei Majesty's Government, or by the. 
Secretary of State," the Government of India and the India 
Offlee again opened the subject m another form 

31 Lord Randolph Ohurobill w’rote to the Treasury on 
January 26th, 1886, and forwMided on Marcli 17th, 1886, a letter 
from the Government of India, dated February 2nd, 1886 (c 1868, 
1886, pp 3-5) To a\ Old repetition, I would not take extracts 
from those letters, as the reply of the Treasury embodies their 

33. This reply of the Treasury is dated May 31bt, 1886 
(signed Henry H Fowler) — “ 6 As a result of this review of 
the inconveniences caused by the depression in the value ot 
silver, the Goveinmoiit of India express their opinion 
Vet there remains one thing which is not beyond the posibility 
of human control, and that is ‘the establishment of a dxed 
ratio between gold and silver ’ The proposition thus stated 
as an undoubted axiom is, however, one of the most disputable 
and disputed points m ooononiic science My Lords may, in 
passing, compare with this statement the declaration leoordod 
by Mr Goschen, Mr Gibbs, and Sir Thomas Secoombo as the 
representatives of Her Majesty’s Government at the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference of 1878, that ‘ the establishment 
of a fixed ratio botwcpii gold and silver was utteily impractic- 
able " 

33. “ The Indian Government further express their boliof 
(paragraph 7) that it is possible to ‘ secure a stable ratio be- 
tween gold and silver,' and that ‘ a serious responsibility will 
rest both on the Government of India and on Her Majesty’s 
Government if they neglect any legitimate means to bring 
about this result ’ It would, however, have been more satis- 
factory if the Indian Government had undertaken to explain the 
grounds of their confidence that a stable ratio between gold 
and Sliver can be established, and the methods by which this 
IS to be accomplished .. 

34j “ 8 In December 1878, Lord Cranbrook, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, forwarded to the then Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer (Sir Staffoid Nortlicote), without any oxprosaioii 
of opinion, two despatches from tho Government ol India, con- 
taining certain proposed remedies for the evils iirisiiig out oj 
•the depiession in the value of silvei which wore thon'in fill 
toioe In the only one of those despatches to which reforonoi 
need here be made, after unfavourable reference to prpviOU' 
suggestions— (1) that a gold standard and gold currency shouh 
he introduced into India , and (3) that the weight of silver ii 
tho rupee should be increased, it was pioposed to limit tht 
free coinage ot silver at the Indian mints The intention o 
this change was to iiitioduce into India a gold standard 
while retaining its native silver curiency, the ratio be- 
tween the currency unit (the rupee) and tho standard (tin 
sovereign) being li^ed arbitrarily by tho Government Thi 
means for attaining this end are worked out in tho despatol 
with great claboiatiou of detail ” (Italics are nime.) 

35 "9 This despatch and its proposals weie subraittei 
ny Lord Cianb ook. on behalf ot the Indian Qoveinment, am 
Sir Stafford Nortlicote, as Chancellor of tho E’cchequoi, to 
Committee consisting ot Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. Edward Stan- 
hope, M P , Su Thomas Seoootiibe, Mr (now Sir Thomas 
Parrer, Mr. (now Sir Eeginald) Welby, Mr Oifton, and Mi 
Artbui Balfoui, M P Those gentlemen loportod, on tin 
30th April, 1879— ‘That having examined tho proposals con 
tamed m the despatch, they were unanimously of opinion iliai 
they could not recommend them for the sanction of Hei 
Majesty's Government ’ 

36 “ 10 Subsequently on the ‘J4th November, 1879, thi 
Treasury replied in detail to the proposals of the Iiidmri Gov 
erument In the first part of that lettei, which summarise' 
the case as stated m the despatch, I am to call the particulai 
-attention of the Seoretaiy of State to the following passages 
which seem to aiiply with equal foioe to the present situ 
ation — 

37 “ ‘ My Lords need not point out that a change of thi 
Currency Laws is one of the most difficult tasks -Which i 
Government can undertake, and that it is most unadvlsablo ti 
legislate hastily and under the influence of the pressure of thi 
moment, or of an apprehension ot uncertain consequences 
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upon a subject so complicated m itself and so important to 
every individual of tlie community, in its bearing upon the 
transactions and obligations of daily life. 

38 “ ‘ It IS not proved that increase or re-adjustment of 
taxation must necessarily be the consetiuence of matters remain- 
ing as they are, for nothing is said about reduction of expen- 
diture, and equilibrium between income and eipenditure may 
be regained by economy of expenditure as well as by increase 
of taxation, Further, the cost of increase of salaries may lie 
met, or at least reduced, by a careful revision of establish- 
ments 

39 “ ‘ A perusal of the despatch leads to the conclusion 
that the Government of India are especially anxious to put an 
end to the competition of silver against then own bills as a 
means of lemittanoe to India But my Lords must ask 
whether this would be more than a transfer of their own bui- 
den to other shoulders , if so, who would eventually bear the 
loss, and what would be the effect on the credit of the Go\ - 
ernmeut and on the commerce of India ’ ’ ” 

40 The letter then furthei quotes the paragiaphs, which 
I have already given before, pointing out that the relief wished 
tor by the Government, “ will bo given at the expense of the 
Indian taxpayer ” — [Supra para 21 ) 

41 “ The Treasury find no reason stated in the despatch 
ot the Government of India in the present yeai, which induces 
them to dissent from the oonclusions thus sent forth on the 
authority of Sir Stafford Northcote as to the results of any 
attempt artificially to enhance the gold price of silver . 

43 “ ‘ 13 It has been the policy of this country to 

emancipate oommeroial tfansactions as far as possible from 
legal control, and to impose no unnecessary restrictions upon the 
interchange of commodities To fix the relative value of gold 
and silver by law would be to enter upon a couise directly at 
variance with this principle, and would be regarded as an 
-arbitrary interference with a natiiial law, not justified by any 
present necessity. 

43 “ The observation of the Treasury in 1879, ‘ that 
nothing is said about reduction of expenditure,' seems to apply 
ijtill more, strongly to the existing situation, and it may be 
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•Hatoly concluded that the control ot jIb expendituro is Ur more 
vjitbm the roach of a Go\ernment than is tho regulation of the 
market \alue of the precious metals,” (o, 486S, 18S6, p. 12.) 

, 44 Before proceeding further I may in pussmg point oiK 

that in 1876 the Government ot India itself ivaa sgainst their 
pruborit proposals, and, as my Lords ot the Treasury say, the> 
have urged no sound reasons to alter those views 1 have not 
got tho Government of India’s despatch of 1876, but [quote 
Iroin that of November 9, 1878 (c 4868), 1866, p 18. 

45 “3 The despatch above referred to (October 13th, 
1876) discussed in some detail . Tho general result, 
however, was to pomt out that the adoption of a gold stand- 
ard with a gold currency that should replace tho osisting 
silver would bo so costly as to bo impraoticablc, and would 
otherwise bo open to objection , 

46. “1 The despatch notices also, hut only to le^eci tt 
the proposal that the Indian standard ot value, and with it tho 
Oiohange saliie of the rupee, might be raised by Imiiting the 
1 oiniiig of silver in the future and by adopting a gold standard 
without a gold currency " (Tho italics are mine ) 

47 “ The Government of India, in their reply of February 9, 
1877, to a Resolution ot tho Bengal Chanilioi of Cointnorco 
passed by them on July 15, 1876, said — 

“8. The value of no substance can serve as a standard 
measure of value unless its use as the material of legal tender 
currency is freely admitted If, therefore, the free coinage of 
silver on fixed conditions were disallowed in India silver would 
no longer be the standard of value of India, but another 
standard would be substituted, namely, the monopoly value of 
tho existing stock of rupees tempered by any additions made to 
u by the Government or illicitly. If no such conditions were 
made the value of the rupee will gradually but surely rise ” 

48 “ 9 The stamp of a properly regulated mint, such as 
the Indian Mints, adds nothing except the cost of manufacture 
aid seigniorage to the value of the metal on which it is im- 
pressed, but only certifies to its weight and purity ” 

49 “ 10. A sound system of currency must be automatic 
or self-regulating No civilised Government can undertake to 
determine from time to time by how much the legal-tender 
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currency should be increased or decreased, nor would it be 
justified m leaving the community without a fixed metallic 
standard of value even for a shoit tune. It is a mistake to 
suppose that any European nation has lejeoted silver as a. 
standard of value without substitutmg gold ” (c 7060, II, 
1893, p 337 Petition of the Indian Association to the House 
of Commons ) 

50 And yet the Govermnenlffoigot its “civilisation” and 
its “ sound system,” and inflicted upon poor India the penalty 
ol Its folly by the troubles of the past hva yeais, and what is 
woise still, they want to persist in the same iniscluaf ‘ 

51 Reverting to the above replies of the Treasury, after 
auoh complete condemnation by the Treasury of the proposals 
o£ the Government of India, the Indian authoiities fought shy 
of the Treasury, and, after inviting a meaningless despatch to 
keep up appearances, left the Tieasury seveiely alone, as far 
as I know, and adopted their own usual means to have their 
own way to rush, into their own foregone oiude, and thought- 
less legislation The only wondei is that the Committee ot 
1893, while knowing all this and seeing all the pitfalls and 
serious consequonoes of the pioposals allowed the Indian 
Government to have their own way, m the face of the emphatic 
rejection by the Treasury of these proposals 

53 To me the proceedings ot the Indian authorities are 
nothing surprising Whenever they make up their mine to do 
a thing they would do it — be the opposition what it may — be it 
of Parliament itself Resolutions or Statutes of Parliament, 
or condemnation by the Treasury, are to them nothing The 
usual process in such cases is to appoint a Commission or a 
Committee, put in Membeis, and have witnesses of their own 
choice, leaving, if possible, just a small maigm tor appearance 
of independence Generally, they get then own foregone con- 
clusions If by some happy chance the Commission decided 
anything against their view so much the worse for the Commis- 
sion The leport is pigeon-holed, nevei to see the light of day, 
01 to Ignore such part as* is not agreeable If thwarted (as in 
this instance by the Tieasury), the Government keep quiet 
for a time, wait for more favourable opportunities, and are at 
it again, taking better care against another mishap 
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53 Thus they took their own usual course, winch has, as. 
was clearly predicted at the time, launched us on the present 
sea of troubles 

54 What lb stranger still is, that after the Troasuiy so 
distinctly condemned these proposals, they did not care to see 
that any contemplated rash and crude legislation was not 
inflicted on the Iiidiin taxpayeis The fact seems to be that 
India IS the vile body upon which any quacks ma\ perform any 
vivisection, and tiy anv cruel, crude, or rash expeiiments 
What niatteis what is done to it? The Treasury, le, the 
English taxpayer, has not to suffer m any way India is our 
helot, she can be forced to pay everything But they foiget 
Lord Salisbury’s aUinal words— “ injustice will bring down the 
mightiest to luiii ” 

55 The next natiiial question is— Why is it that fall in 
exchange should cause grievous troubles to India and not to 
any other self-governing, silver -using countiy ? What is the 
real disease ivliich creates all the never-ceasing pains of India '> 
The reply is given by Lord Salisbury in foui words, “ India 
must be bled ” under a system of “ political hypocrisy ’ As 
long as this is the fate ot India under an un British sj stem ot 
Gosernmont, no juggleiy, no loud professions ot benevolence, 
no device of raising a rupee to what it is not worth, will cure 
India’s sad fate and ‘‘terrible misery" (Lord Salisbury’s 
words ) 

56. I shall let the authorities themselves speak about the 
real cause of India’s tioubles Lord Salisbury's view I have 
given above The following extracts explain this view more 
explicitly and how rt is effected First, Lord Salisbury has 
explained that “ the injury rs exaggerated m the case of India, 
where so much of the revenue is exported without a direct 
equivalent ’’ 

57 And the literature of this very oontroversv itself sup- 
plied ,1 clear explanation Lord Randolph Chui chill, as Secre- 
tary of State for India, explains how the “bleeding” and the 
dram, of revenue is effected, and indicates also the final retri- 
bution— just as Lord Salisbury does, as already quoted by me- 
Lord Randolph Churchill, m his despatch to the Treasury of 
January 26th, 1886, (c 4868) 1886, p. 4, says —first— 
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58 “ It need hardly be said that it is m consequence of 
the large obligatory }3aiiments which the Government of India has 
to make m England m gold currency that the fall m the 
ex;change value ot the iiipee iiftecla the public hnanoes '' 
(Italics are mine ) 

59 And next ha hits the nail on the head, and gives con- 
cisely and unmistakoably the real evil from which all India's 
woes flow 

60 Ho says The position ot India in relation to taxa- 
tion and the sources of the public revenues is veiy peculiai, not 
merely from the habits of the people, and their strong aversion 
to change, which is more specially exhibited to new forms of 
taxation, but likewise /rowi i/n; character of the Ooieinviont, which 
IS in the hands offot mners, ttho hold all the p mcipal admnisti a- 
tive offices and foi m ao laige a pat t of the A t my The impatience 
of new taxation, which would have to be borne wholly as a 
conseguoncc of the fmaign title imposed on the country, and 
vtUitaliy to meet additions to chaiges arising outside of tlx 
country, would constitute a iwhhcal daiii/ar, the real magnitude 
ot which, it IS to be teaied, is not at all appieciated by persons 
who have no knowledge of, or concern in, the Government of 
India, but which those lesponsible for tliat Government have 
long legarded as of the moat serious order” (The italics, are 

61. Here, then, is tbe real disease—" 'Me character of the 
Qovernment, which ts itt the hands of foreigmrs, who hold all the 
principal administrative offloes, and form so large a part of the 
Army” — “ the taxation which would have to be borne wholly as 
a oonsequence of the foreign title imposed on the country, and 
virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country ” 

63 And it IS remarkable that this was prophesied more 
than a hundred years ago by the highest Indian authority of 
the day 

Sir John Shore, 111 his famous minute m 1787 (Pailiamen- 
tary Return 377 of 1813, para. 133), says — 

63 “ Whatever allowance vre may make for the increased 
industiy of the subjects of the State owing to the enhanced 
demand for the produce of it (supposing the demand to be 
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enhanced), there is reason to conclude that the benefits are 
more than countei balanced by evils msepai able from the system 
of a remote foieign dominion ’’ (Italics are mine ) 

64 Thebe euls of the system of a lemole foieign dominion 

must be faced by the British ruleis before it is “ too late ’’ No 
jugglery of currency,. or loud professions of benevolence, oi 
the hundred and one subterfuges to which Indian authorities 
resoit, will ever cure these evils — oi put British Rule on a solid 
and safe foundation and relieve the Indian people of all these 
national, and political and moral degradations and debasement, 
and economic and material destruction Give India true Bi liish 
Rule m place of the present un-Brilish Rule, and both England 
and India will be blessed and prosperous ! 

65 Now, with regard to the immediate position— What is 
to be done now? Retrace the false step of 1893, taken in spite 
of the clear warnings of the Tieasury and others, and against 
the “law of Nature ” The opening of the mints to the unrestrict- 
ed coming of silver will correct all the mischievous results that 
have flowed from the closing of the mints And further, the true 
remedy, as pointed out by the Tieasury, is a leduotion of ex- 
penditure and readjustment of establishments 

66 It never occurs to the Indian authorities m both 
countries that ^lie high salaries of officials may be reduced, say 
a third, and, as repeatedly urged by many a right-thinking 
man, Native agency should be subslituted-exoept tor the 
highest control — foi the foreign agency, and that Britain should 
contribute its fair share of the expenditure, to the extent to 
which such expenditure is incurred for its own purposes and 
benefits, such as the European services and Imperial wars, etc 
Of course, anybody can understand that it is hard for officials 
to cut their own salaries, and let the Indians to come by their 
own, or ask the British people to contribute a tair share But 
this IS the only lemedy both for the pieservation of English rule 
and for the prosperity of both England and India 

67. The opening of the mints will Save immediate import- 
ant effects (1) The stringency of the money market and the 
consequent dislocation of trade will be lemedied. [%) The 
poor taxpayer will have to submit to such additional taxation 
only (alter careful and earnest reduction of expendi ture and 
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avoiding of suicidal and unnecessary wars) as will be absolute- 
ly necessary to meat the deficit caused by the. natural fall of 
exchange, instead of a concealed enormous enhancement of the 
whole taxation of the country, under the disguise and by the 
creation of a false “ i upee ” by closing the mints, to the extent 
of the difference between the value of the true and false rupee 
{may be between fid and Ifid , or nearly three times as 
much). 

The Indian authorities must take the advice which the 
Treasury has given, and restoie the currency law to its original 
purity and soundness 

fiS The second proposal for a gold standard (with partial 
or full quantity of gold) must be abandoned The Government 
of India ha\ e themselves condemned the proposal, as already 
stated, paragraph 45 What does it mean ? It is most inop- 
portune at present It means that all the propoitioiiate small 
quantity of silver that is in British India, and the proportion- 
ately large quantity that is in the Native States, must be 
forcibly (not by any natural economic cause but by the des- 
potism of the State) deprived of a large portion of its present 
value by throwing a large quantity of it in the market, and buy 
a large quantity of gold at a still higher proportion of v.ilue bv 
the large additional demand created by it All this loss in 
cheapening silver, and dearer gold to be squeezed out of the 
poor, wretched, famished ryot of India 
, 69 The conversion of silver into gold standard cannot be 

carried out without gieat cost (see paragraph 45), which will 
be the highest cruelty and tyranny to inflict upon the “ blood- 
less ” and miserable and helpless people of India, and especially 
this mfliction to be made on the false assumption that it will 
give relief from the buiden of the remittances for ‘‘Home 
Charges, " when it will do nothing of the kind, as stated by 
Government itself 

70 The step is not at all necessary for any economic 
purpose except that it will be a convenience to the foreign 
exploiter, official and non-official A gold currency without 
gold (paragraph 46) and with an unrestricted silver currency is 
a delusion rejected by Government itself, and forcibly impressed 
by the Treasury 
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71 I do sincerely hope and trust that this and all siu h 
heartlessness towards, and un-British treatment of, the wretch- 
ed people of India will become a thing of the past, and a true 
Bnhsh Rule may bring blessing and piospeiity to both Britain 
and India 

72 I beg to give in Appoudiv 0 a statement ot Docemboi 
11th, 1892, which I had submitted to the Ourreiicy Oomniitteo 
in 1892, from which it will be seen that I had than pointed out 
the obsections to the pioposals 1 also bog to refer the Oom- 
mittee to my evidence betoie the same Oonmnttee on Deoemboi 
17th, 1892, (Chap 7060, II, 1893, p 106) 

73 There are several other moie or less minor i}uoslinns 
Suppose a ryot is paying Rs 10, what will bo taken from him 
in gold ? Will it be at the rate at whibh the mtimsic value of 
the silver is at the time (at present lid may be Gd ), or will 
demand be made at the present talse value of Is id , or ovoii lu 
the despotic power, at the rate of 2s , i e , JEl of the Bs 10 ? 

74 When gold ouriency is mtroduied what salaiy will bo 
paid to tho ofhoials at lid oi 6d of whatever the iiiiirkot value 
of the rupee may be, or at 16d , or oven 34d, ot the despotii 
value of the " rupee,” foi every lupee ol the salary— a rupee ol 
180 grams ot silvei In other words, will it be 035 at 6d , or 
about £46 at lid , or about £66 at 16d , or £100 at 24rf for a 
present salary of Rs 1.000, of a uipeu ol ISO grams ? 

75 There is the foreign merchant or capitalist of eveiy 
kind always wanting to save himselt in his trade-nsks at the 
cost of the tavpayor. besides using to no small esteiit, or to the 
extent ot the deposits of revenue in the banks, the revenues 
of the taxpayers, as his capital tor his trade, and besides what 
is brought back to India out of the " bleeding ” of India as his, 
the foreign oapitalist’s capital Is Government going to inflict 
oppression upon the Indian taxpayei whenever these " in- 
terests " raise a cry and agitation for their selbsh ends ? 
Merchants and all sorts of foreign oapitalistio exploiters and 
speculators must be left to themselves It is no business of the 
State to Interfere lu then behalf at the cost of the Indian tax- 
payeis, they know their business, they are able, and ought 
to be left to take oare of theraselves They exploit the country 
with the Indians’ revenue and ‘ bleeding " That is bad enough 
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m all conscience— the profits are theirs, and the losses must 
be also theirs and not an additional infliction upon the Indian 
ta’t payers. 

76 The Government here dare not play such pranks 'with, 
the tavpayeis In India the Government only thinks of the 
foreign “ interest ” (official and non-official) first, and of the 
subjects afterwaida, if it ever thinks of the subjects at all, 
whan foreign “ ;nterests ” are oonooined 

77 Lord Mayo has truly said “ I have only one olijeot 
in all I do I believe we have not done oui duty to the people 
of the land Millions have been spent on the conquering race 
which might have bean spent in enriching and in elevating the 
children ot the soil. We have done much, but we can do a 
geat deal more It is, however, impossible, unless wo spend 
less on the ‘ interests ’ and more on the people " 

78 On another occasion he said ‘‘We must take into 
account the inhabitants of the oountiy — the welfare of the 
people ol Innia is our primary object If we are not here for 
their good, we ought not to he hoie at all ” — The Iluidu ot 
4th May, 1898 SirW Hunter’s “ Life of Mayo ” 

79 This is exactly the whole truth It is the “ interests ” 
alojie that the present selfish system and spirit ot Government 
care for -and though that is some profit to England, it is most 
destructive to India It, according to the noble words ot 
Lord Mayo, the people » true welfare were made the object, 
England itself will be vastly more benefited than it is at 
l»resent, and India will also be benefited and will bless the 
name of England, instead ot ouising it as she now begins to do 
— shut your eyes to it as much as you like Do as Lord 
Mayo says, and all difficulties ot tiade, taxation, finances, 
currency, famine, plague, unnecessary wais, and last, but not 
least, ol pawitij and d'sajfccUon will vanish The past has 
been bad, ‘ bleeding and degrading” , let the future be good 
yet— prosper mg and elevating India then will be quite able 
to pay as much as may be necessary tor healthy Govern- 
ment, and ail nccebiai y progress 

80 In the above remarkable and true words of Lord 
Mayo, you have the cause of all India’s woes and evils, and 
all England's political dangers of “the most serious order," 
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aa well 'as the proper remedy for them Will this Currency 
Committee rise to its duty and patriotism 


Yours truly, 

DADAilHAl NAOHOJI 


Sir William Wedderburn, 

Chairman of the British Committee of 

The Indian National Congress, 

84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S W 


APPENDIX A -INDIAN EXCHANGES. 

From the Times, Sepiembei 9th, use 

Sir, — I hope you will hiiidly allow me to inahe a few 
observations upon Indian exchanges I shall flist describe the 
mode of operation of an export transaction from India In 
Order to trace the effect of the exchange only, I take all other 
circumstances to lemam the same— » « , any other oiroura- 
slnnoes, such as of supply and demand, etc, nhioli afleot 
prices 

I take an illustration in its simplest form Suppose I lay 
out Es 10,000 to export 100 bales of cotton to England I 
then calculate, taking exchange into consideration, what price 
m England will enable mo to get back my Es 10,000, togethei 
with a fair profit— say, 10 per cent — mal-ing altogether 
Es. 11,000 Suppose I take exohaugo at 3' per rupee, and 
find that 6d per lb will bring hack to me m remittance 
as much silver as would make up Es 11,000 I then instruct 
my agent in England to sell with a limit of 6d per lb , and to 
remit the proceeds m silver, this being the simplest form of 
tlia transaction The result of the transaction, if it turned out 
as intended, will be that the cotton sold at firf per lb will 
bring back to me Bs 11,000, and the tiansaotion will be com- 
pleted 

Now,, I take a tiansaotion when exchange is D. 4d 
instead of Zs per rupee. I lay out Es 10,000 for 100 bales of 
cotton, all other circumstances remaining the same, I calcu- 
late that I can get back my Es 10,000, and 10 per cent profit. 
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or Rs 11,000 altogether, if my cotton were sold at id per Ib 
Then I instruct my agent for a limit of id , which, being ob- 
tained, and silver being remitted to me at the reduced price, I 
get back my Rs. 11,000 

The impression of many persons seems to be that, just as 
I received 6d per pound when exchange was %s per rupee, 
I get 6d. also when exchange is only Is id per rupee, and 
that, silver being so much lower, I actually get Rs 16,500, 
instead of only Rs 11,000 This, however, is not the actual 
state of the case, as I have explained above When exchange 
13 at 2s per rupee, and I get 6d per lb tor mv cotton, I do 
not get Gd per lb when exchange is only Is 4fl! per rupee, 
but I get only id per Ib > m either case the whole operation 
IS that I laid out Rs 10,000 and received hack Rs 11,000 
When exchange is 2s I get Gd of gold , when exchange is Is 
id I do not get 6t? of gold, but id of gold, making my return 
of Silver, at the lower piico, of the same amount in either 
oase-wii.Rs 11,000 

I explain the same phenomenon in anothei form, to shovif 
that such alone is the case, and no other is possible Sup- 
posing that, according to the impression of many, my cotton 
could be sold at Gd per lb when exchange is only Is irl — 
that IS to say, that I can receive Rs 16,500 back for my la>- 
out of Rs 10,000, why my neighbour would be only too glad 
to undersell me and be satisfied with 40 per cent profit m 
place of mv 50 per cent profit, and another will he but too 
happy and satisfied with 20 per cent , and so on till, w ith the 
usual competition, the puce will come down to the natural 
and usual level of profits 

The fact is no merchant in his senses ever dreams that he 
would get the same price of Gd per lb irrespective of the ex- 
change being either 2s or Is id Like freight, insurance, and 
other charges, he takes into oonsideration the rate ot ex- 
change, and settles at what price his cotton should be sold in 
order that he should get back his lay-out with the usual 
profit This IS what he expects and he gams more or less 
according as the state of the market is afiectod by other 
causes, snob as laigei supply or demand, or turther varmtiou 
m exchange during the pendency of the transaction 
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Taking, therefoia, all other oiiouinstances to remain the 
same, and the exohange remamingthe same during the period 
of the completion of the transaction, the effect ol the differ- 
.enoeinthe exchange at any two different rates is that when 
exchange is lower you get so much less gold in pioportioii, 
so that m the completion of the transaction you get back iii 
either case youi cost and usual profit In the oases I have 
supposed above, when exchange is Ss and pi ice is bd per lb , 
■then when exchange is Is id the price obtained or expected 
IS id per lb m both cases there is the Totuui ol Rs. 11,000 
against a cost of Rs 10,000 

I stop here, hoping that some one of your miraerous 
readers will point out it I have made any mistake It is very 
impoitant in matters ot such complicated nature as jiieican- 
tile transactions that the first premises or tundauiontal facts 
becleaily laid down It this is done a correct oonolusion 
will not be difficult to be airived at I have, therefore, con- 
fined inyselt to simple facts It what 1 have said above is 
admitted, I shall next explain the operation ol imports into 
India, and then consider m what way India is uotuelly 
afteoted by the full in exchange oi in the value ot sihor 

Yours faitlifully, 

Padabhai Kaoroji. 

Niitional Liberal Club, 

Si’i'tembei "ml 


appendix B 


1 Government ot India to Secretai y of State, November 
■Sth, 1878 — 

“13 . And bearing m mind the necessary fixity of 

mucb ot the existing taxation, the difficulty of finding new 
sources ot revenue, and the dissatisfaction caused by all 
increases of taxation, even bj thoao for which there is the most 
urgent nooessilyi it is indisputable that the political moonvom- 
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«nce ol this gradually increasing burden is extremely great, 
aggravated as it further is by the uncertainty of its amount 
and the impossibility, of foreseeing its fluctuations, winch may 
at any moment becoino the cause of the moat grave financial, 
embarrassment " — (c 4,868, 1886, p 19.) 

3 Now 13 it not very stiange that the necessity of 
avoiding additional taxation is met by laying on as heavy a 
taxation as possible m the covert way of creating a lalse 
iupee ? 

, 3 “ 74 To this might further bo added that the political 

risks of the present time, and the prospects they create of i 
necessary additional taxation, which, if our proposals waie 
adopted might be avoided wholly or to a great extent, or even 
be met by roduotion of taxation, add force to the argument that 
if these changes are to be made, there would be speoiol political 
advantage m making them now (P 26 ) 

4 Now this beats everything While by proposing the 
•device of closing the mints, and giving a false value to the 
rupee, they are actually Increasing the burden of taxation to 
the extent ot the false increase of the value of the rupee, the 
Government, v ith an extraordinary ntuvete, say that then 
proposals will “ciwi he met by tetlvuion of taxalionV' The 
Government ot India has teaten itsolt I 

5 India Office to Treasurj, January 26th, 1886 — 

“ It IS not, however, upon the laige amount of the charge 
that Lord Randolph Churchill is desirous of dwelling, so much 
as upon the extreme difficulty m which the Government of 
India IS placed m relating its linaiioos, and the dangers that 
attend a position in which any sudden fall m the exchange may 
require the increased chaige caused thereby to be met by 
additional taxation ” — (o 4,868, 1886, p 4 ) 

6 “ The imposition ot additional taxation has always been 
a mattei ot much anxiety to the Indian Government, and the 
greatest objection has alw ays been evinced to imposing such 
taxation m forms to which the people aie unaooustomod, or to 
frequent changes, or to measures which give rise to fears ot 
possible further changes and additional taxes (P 4 ) Is it 
for this reason that this covert way was discovered to impose 
heavy additional taxation ? 
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' 1 Government of India to the Saotefcaiy of State for 
India, February 2nd, 1886 — 

“Speaking generally, the period of financial pressure to 
whioh we refer maybe said to have extended from 1873-74 to 
1880-81, and to have involved increased taxation, largo reduc- 
tions m public works expenditure, and a heavy addition to the 
gold debt held in England ’’ — (o 4,868, 1886, p 6 ) 

8 “ This state of affairs would be an evil of the greatest 

magnitude in any country in the world , in a country such as 
India it IS pregnant with danger ” — (P 7 ) . 

, And so the Government of India aggravate this state 1 

9 “ If a stable ratio between gold and silver cannot be 
secured we must oontmue to add to the gold debt of India, 
though we are fully aware of the objections to borrowing 
largely m England m a time of peace, and view with apprehen- 
sion the additional burden which will be imposed on India when 
borrowing m England ceases, and the reniittanoos from India 
must ho increased m order to pay the interest charge on an 
increased gold debt (P 8 ) 

Is that the reason why Government goes on inorijasingthis 
debt w ith a light heart ? 

10 The words used by Lord Lytton’s Government m a 
despatch doted November 9th, 1878, might lie applied almost 
literally to the circumstances of the present day 

11 “ At the present time when political events may throw 
upon Indio new burdens of unusual magnitude, the position of 
our Government in relation to this question assumes a character 
of extreme gravity Whether, if such demands upon us arise, 
they would require us to have resort to moreased taxation to 
piovide additional resources for the service of the year, or to 
loans to meet sudden or unusual charges, or, as may be more 
probable, to a oombination of the two, the anxiety that will 
attend our financial administration must be very groat , and if 
the holders of silver should under any combination of oiroum- 
stanoes, throw any considerable quantity on the market, as is 
at all events possible, the consequences to India might be 
financially disastrous How a sudden call to supply by taxa- 
tion a million or more to provide for further loss by exchange, 
and one or two millions for war charges could be met, wa arc 
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at a loss to know , yet that suoh demands might arise no one 
can say is so impiobable as to remove them from a serious 
claim on our attention The prospects of a loan in such a 
case would not be muoh more satisfactory Any temporary 
relief obtained by borrowing in England woul& be more than 
compensated by the increased burdens created m the future, 
and the necessary tendency of things would bo to go from bad 
to worse ” (P 10 ) 

12 So it appears that this “extreme gravity,” “the 
anxiety,” and going “fiom had to worse” were the reasons 
why wais of Imperial mteiest were undertaken, and why the 
increasing burdens are going on 1 And why it is now decided 
that India and India alone should beat every burden? 

13 Lord Eandolph Churchill, m his letter to the 
Treasury of January 36th, 1886, says — “It is not, however, 
upon the large amount of the charge that Lord Bandolph 
Churchill is desirous of dwelling so muoh as upon the extreme 
difSoulty in which the Government of India is placed in regu- 
lating its finances and the dangers that attend a position in 
which any sudden fall m exchange may require the increased 
charge caused thereby to be met by additional taxation " 

14 These extracts are sufficient to show the anxiety of the 
Government for increasing burdens on the people, and political 
danger to Government , and the beauty of the whole thing is, 
that they have done and are doing the very things which they 
proclaimed loudly should not be done increased both taxation 
with a light heart and political danger with a vengeance ! 

15 I shall add what was said on the passing of the Bill 
m 1893 - 

In the Legislative Council of June 36th, 1893, the Hon'ble 
Mr Maokay, who was perhaps one of the most active peisons 
in bringing about this legislation, said — 

“I am completely in accord with the provisions of the 
Bill ]ust introduced by the Hon’ble Sir David Barbour, and with 
the greatest deference I venture to congratulate Your Excel- 
lency on having succeeded m bringing forward a measure 
which will have the effect, not only ot restoring the finances' 
of the country to a satisfactory condition, but which will also 
mpart to trade and commercial transactions that legitimate 
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amount of certainty of which they haie been deprived foi tli© 
past twenty years The measure at the same time relieves 
the country of that dread of additional and senousb disturb- 
ing taxation which has been weighing upon it for some time 
past '■ 

His Excellency the President said — 

16 “I think, then, that I may sum up this part of tlie 

case by saying that it has now been established almost beyond 
controversy that to leave matters as they were meant foi the 
Government ot India hopeless financial contusion , for the 
commerce of India a constant and ruinous impediment, for 
the taxpaimrs of India the prospeot ot heavj and unpopular 
burdens , for the consumers of commodities a rise fn the prices 
ot the principal necessaries of life , and for the country, as a 
whole, a fatal and stunting arrestation of its develop- 
ment ” “ We earnestly hope that our pro- 

posals niav be fruitful of good, that the comraerce of India 
may be relieved trom an impediment whioli has retarded its 
progress, that the Government of India may be enabled to 
meet its obligations without adding to the Iiurdons of the 
taxpajer , and that capital will flow more freely into this 
country without the adventitious stimulus which we have 
hitherto been unable to refuse We trust, finally, that ui 
process of tune sufficient reserves ot gold maybe accumula- 
ted to enable us to render our gold standard effective, and 
thereby to complete the great change towards which we are 
taking the first steps to-day Time only can show whether 
all these hopes will be fulfilled or be disappointed " 

17 Vam, untortunato hope 1 A Ourrenoy Committee is sit- 
ting again What was said by the Treasury and others has come 
to pass, and all the glowing prophecies of the Indian author- 
ities based upon clear fallacies, have been falsified— and yet 
persistence in the same course I 
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INDIA, July Isr, 1893.-THE aDBRENCY QUESTION 
Statement Submitted by Mb Dadaehai Naoboji 

TO THE CUKHEtfCY COMMITTEE 
The questions of exchange and ourrenoy in connexion 
with India have, unlike those questions in other countries, 
two difleient branches, and it is very important to keep them 
distinctly inmmd 

(1) Political (2) Oomnieroial 

(1) The political aspect entails upon British India the 
compulsory remittance of about £16,000,000 to this country 
every year (which will now be £19,000,000, as no moie lailway 
capital will be forthcoming to be used here instead of drawing 
on India) I am not discussing here the righteousness or 
otherwise of this state of affairs It is the loss caused by the 
fall m exchange in the remittances of these (now) £19,000,000 
which IS the point under oonsideiation Otherwise the question 
ot exchange would have no significance, as I have shown m 
ray letters to the Times in September, 1886 

The proposal to intioduce a gold ourrenoy into India is 
based on the argument that it would save all present loss to 
the people of India from the fall m exchange It will do 
nothing of the kind It will simply inflict greater loss and 
hardship on the wretched Indian taxpayer I explain 

The Indian taxpayer, at the time when exchange was 2a 
per rupee, was sending produce to England worth 16 crores of 
rupees to meet the payment of £16,000,000 Now, taking ex- 
change, say roundly Is per rupee, he has to send produce 
worth 38 crores of rupees to meet the (present) remittance 
of £19,000,000— 01 at a double rate To avoid the confusion 
of ideas that prevails through the present controversy, I 
would eliminate silver altogether from the problem and put it 
in another form — that when one rupee -was equal to 2s the 
Indian taxpayer •sent, say, one million tons of produce to 
meet the £19,000,000 of Home Charges— when a rupee is Is , 
he has to send two million tons of produce to meet the same 
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demand. Whether the currency be gold or silver or copper or 
lead will not be of the slightest consequence The Indian 
taxpayer will have to send to this country as much produce, 
and not one ounce less, as would puiohase £19,000,000 — the 
only difference in the quantity ot produce to be sent will 
depend solely on the rise or fall in gold Only there will be 
on the poor taxpayer this additional infliction — that he 
will be saddled with the heavy cost of the conversion of 
the currency in gold, and gold becoming so much more m 
demand will still fuither rise, and the taxpayer will have to 
send so much more produce to meet the additioilal rise in the 
value ot gold All talk of saving to the Indian the present 
loss by fall in exchange is pure imagination 

Again, suppose a ryot is paying Bs 10 as land tax When 
gold currency is introduced, what will Government take from 
him m place of Bs 10 ? Will Government demand at the 
supposed rate of Is per rupee— i e , ten shillings only — or 
will Government demand arbitrarily in its despotic power at 
the rate of the fictitious value of a rupee as two shillings and 
will take £1, or any amount at any higher rate above the 
intrinsic value of the rupee? Taking the gross revenue 
comprehensively, the total gross revenue is Bs 850,000,000, 
what will Government take from the taxpayer when gold 
currency is introduced? W ill it take at the present supposed 
rata of Is per rupee, v^^ , £42,500,000, or will it arbitrarily 
impose a double revenue at the rate of 2s per rupee, so that 
from his present poor produce the taxpayer must sell double 
the produce to meet the demands of Government If the 
latter, what a precious benefit will this bo to the Indian tax- 
payei from the gold currency 1 

When gold currency is introduced what salary will bo 
paid to the European official ? Suppose he has a salary of 
Es 1,000 per month, will Government give him at the rate 
of Is per rupee, ^ e , £50, and will the official accept £50 
for the rupees 1,000 ? Is not all the present strong, agitation 
of the Anglo-Indian a clear' reply that he will do nothing 
of the kind, but will continue his agitation till he gets £100 
or something near it for his Bs. 1,000 ■ or m other words 
get his salary doubled at a stroke, at the expense of the 
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starving ryot ? And has not Government already shown- 
that it will yield to such agitation, and will be readily 
“ liberal ” to European demands at the sacrifloe of the 
Indians? It has aliaady yielded to the demands of the Hn- 
oovenanted Europeans and has given them a fixed exchange 
of Is 9d par rupee for their furlough, no matter whether 
exchange is Is or even loss, say 6ii! Now the whole European 
service is agitating to get them Is 9(i!. or some other high 
lixed exchange, even to the extent of half their salary Do 
these Anglo-Indians really want to exact from the starving 
lyot such high exchange when the rupee is worth perhaps a 
shilling or even sixpence ? Who will pay this difference? Of 
course an arbitrary Government may oppress a people as 
much as they like, but ,will the British people and Parliament 
allow such a thing? 

On the top of all this comes the meiohant with his agita- 
tion foi the gold currency, that he may be saved, at the 
saorihoe of the ryot, from his risks of trade The profits of 
trade are for his pocket, butiisks of a commercial disturb- 
ance must be met by the ryot? The poverty-stricken ryot 
must protect the well-to-do trader 1 God save India 1 

I do not need to trouble the Committee with any further 
remarks as to the eftaot of the introduction of a gold curren- 
cy oil the condition of the people, who, according to Lord 
Lawrence’s testimony, are living on scanty subsistence, and 
who, according to Lord Cioiuer, aie already “extremely poor ” 
Our friends the Anglo-Indians have to beai in mind that they 
are taking already from the mouths of the pool Indian about 
Rs 150,000,000 or more e\ery year as salaries, allowances 
pensions, eto , to the so much deprivation of the provision of 
the children of the soil Will they never understand or oonsiaor 
this, and what evil that means to India ? 

A word about the jiroposal to atop free coinage of silver 
Now we know that a trade, internal or external, especially 
interntil, requires abundant currency m a country like India , 
the omtailmont of the coinage of the rupee will dislocate and 
cripple the free action of the trade of the country, espeoially 
internally, and will inflict serious iiijmy and create some new 
•omplioations beoondly, the rupee, being thus artihcidlly 
24—1 
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laised to a fictitious value by being made soiiroo, will depress 
the price of produce, and the ryot will be obliged to part witli 
more of his poor produce to meet the demands of Government 
Will this be a benefit to him ? Further, by this rostnotion ol 
coinage the wretched Indian taxpayer will not be relieved on 
a single ounce of produce m his forced remittances for the 
Home Charges of £19,000,000— in gold Whate\ei the ov- 
ohangeable value of gold is m relation to produce will have to 
be paid by the poor ryot, be the forced artificial exchange or 
the fictitious value of the rupee what it mav By lostriotmg 
the coinage of silver — the price of silver m relaiiion to produce 
being artificially enhanced— the taxpayer will have to pay the 
salary of all the European and othei officials in such highoi 
priced rupee, with so much more produce to part iv ith 1 which 
m short , will in efteot be a far heavier burden, by moroasing 
the whole salary of the officials of all the services, both Indians 
and Europeans, at so much the greater sacrifice of the wretch- 
ed ryot 

The agitation for stopping coinage of silver or introdiK- 
mg gold currency, far from relieving the Indian taxpayei 
from the present loss by fall in exchange, which m all consci- 
ence IS very heavy indeed, will actually inflict greater injury 
upon the helpless follows All attempts at artificial tamper- 
ing with currency will, besides injuring the people, recoil upon 
the perpetrators of the mischief They can no more raise the 
value of silver fictitiously than they can suspend gravitation 

The evil of the present loss from exchange doe', not arise 
from the fall m exchange, but fiom the unfortunate unnatural 
political and economic condition of British India Were theie 
no compulsory remittances to this country (any ordinary /w 
transactions of business or loans between two countries not 
mattering beyond the usual risks of business), theio would be 
no evil or embariassing loss to Goverument such as wo are 
considering The excessive Euiopean services are the cause 
of all suoh calamity upon the Indians. Any other silver-using 
country— tor instance, China— has no problem like that which 
at present embarrasses the British Indian Government 

(3) Coming to the second branch of the question, wc , the 
effect of the fall in exchange on international trade (lor it is 
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jn tiUdli trade or business onl/ that exchange is concerned), the 
best thing I can do is to give below the letter I wrote to the 
Timei lu Septomber, 1886, and some other letters (I have insert- 
ed those letters, which I need not repeat here) Ot the letters to 
the Times that paper was pleased to write approvingly m one 
ot its leaders * Further, I have made, m the statement, some 
remarks as to the action ot the Unrtod States nr endoavoiu- 
ing futilely to stop the silver storm, instead ot allowing it to 
run its course This I need not give here 

The step which the Government has irow taken will, E 
am atiaid, produce much mischiet, and rnfliot great injury on 
the taxpayer, ciushingly heavy loaded as he already is The 
utmost that the Government might have done would have 
been, as I was atraid they were determined to do, to give some 
hxed Biohange to the officials for their remittances to this 
country— to as much as half the salaiy This would have 
been bad enough, but the course the Government have adopt- 
ed, and lor whioh there was no great neoossity, will, I tear, 
prove far more injrrrious 


1 1 — 'STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE INDIAN 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF iSi)8 

Washington House, 

72, Aiierley Park, S E 

October Mth, ISO/i. 

Dear Sir W CLLiAM.,—Sinoe my letter of 28th July last, I 
"have perused the Blue Book ot the evidence given before the 
Currency Committee, and I teol it necessary to make a fur- 
ther statement 

* The Tiinei, January 26th, 1889 — “ We observe with 
pleasure that Lord Cross says nothing on the bounty alleged 
to he enjoyed by the Indian wheat grower through the fall in 
the value of silver This piece of nonsense has been again and 
again exposed m the letters of our correspondents, and never 
more clearly and forcibly than by Mr, Dadabhai Haoroji " 
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“ BRITISH INDIA ’’ 

3 These -words are often used m a very misleading and 
confusing manner. I give below an extract from a statement 
wbicli I have submitted to “ the Royal Commission on Indian 
iTspenditureandapportionmentof charges, ” which 1 hope will 
place the matter in a oloarei light. 

3 “ Before I proceed further let mo oleai up a strange con- 
fusion of ideas about prosperous British India and poveity- 
strickeu British India This confusion of ideas arises fioni 
this circumstance My remarks are for British India only 

4 “ In reality there are two Indias — one the prosperous, 
the other poverty-stricken 

(1) ‘‘ The prosperous India is the India ot tiro British and 
other foreigners They exploit India as ofSoials, non-officials, 
capitalists, iir a variety of ways, and carry away enormous 
wealth to their o-wn country To them India is, ol course, 
rich and piosperous The more they can cany away, the 
richer and more prosperous India is to them Those British 
and other foreigners cannot understand and realise why India 
can be called ‘ extremely poor,’ when they can make then hie 
( areers , they can draw so inuoh wealth from it and oiirioh 
their own oountrv It seldom occurs to them, it at all, what 
all that merns to the Indians themselves 

(2) “The second India is the India ot the Imlmirs— the 
poverty-stricken India This Indian ‘bled’ and exiiloited m 
every way of their wealth, of their services, of then land, 
labour, and all resources by the foreigners , helpless and voice- 
less, governed by the arbitrary law and argument of force, 
and with injustice and unrighteousness— this India of the 
Indians becomes the ‘ poorest country in the world, after one 
himdred and fltty years of British Rule, to the disgrace of the 
British name The greater the dram, the greater the impover- 
ishment, resulting m all the scourges of war, famine, and pes- 
tilence Lord Salisbury's words face us at every turn 'Injus- 
tice will bring down the mightiest to rum ’ If this distinction 
of the ‘ prosperous India ’ ot the slave-holder a, and the pover- 
ty-stricken India ’ of the slaves be oaretully borne in mind, a 
great deal of the controversy on this point will be saved 
Britain can, by a righteous system, make both Tndias pros- 
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peious The gi eat pity IS that the Indian authorities do not 
«r would not see it They aio blinded by salfishnoss— to hnd 
oareors for our boys ’ ” — 

(Lettei- to Lord WELsr, dated 31st January, 1397 ) 

5 This state ot affairs arises from the evil system of an 
un-British foreign dominion, as predicted by Sir John Shore lu 
1787 This evil makes the action of the British trader and 
capitalist an exploitation which otheiwise, undei ordinary 
circumstances, under (rtie British system, u ould be legitimate 
trade and investment 

6 Almost thiougbout the Blue Book the thing chieflj 
considered is the requuemonts and benefits of “ The Foreign 
Prospeious British India ” “ fndian’s India ” chiefly comes m 
only for the consideration as to how to tax the Indians in 
order to meet the requirements and benefits of the British 
official bleeders and non-official exploiters Earnestly and 
repeatedly are questions put and answers given how additional 
taxation should bo raised— no! /win (o pioOs tlw eoil and to find 
the t) no lemadij 

7. The mam scope mid direction ot the evidence is as if 
India were a> country and property of the Anglo-Indians, and 
British traders and capitalists, as it, thoretore, their wants and 
requirements, and the means of enabling them to carry away 
as much wealth as thev possibly can to England, ware the 
chief object , and as il to consider the land, resources, and 
labour ot India as only the instruments for the above purpose. 

“ INDEBTEDNESS OF INDIA ” 

8 This expression is repeatedly brought out for the selt- 
satisfaotion and justihoation of the exploitation Let us 
■examine how this particular phenomenon is brought about 

9 The process is this The total amount of “ Home 
Charges” is ilS,795,836 (Statistical Abstract foi 1896-7, p lOO 

c 9,036], 1898) Out of this I deduct fully Railways 

£5,790,567, and Stores Department, £951,700 In deducting 
those two items I do not moan that I admit the necessity ot 
doing so entirely, but that I want to avoid aiiv controversy at 
this stage upon what are called “ Public Works Loans ” made 
by England, and Government Stores The remainder, after 
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mating the abo^e deduction, is £9,053,509-114 199,178,518, .it 
lid per rupee, about Ra 23 pei £1, about which is the piosont 
legitimate rate for' the true rupee, and which, ^sitb much 
more, though under disguise, the Indian taxpayei is actually 
forced to pay. Taking, roughly, Rs 200,000,000, evoiy pie of 
it la drawn from the people ot British India and becomes an 
.addition to the capital or wealth of Englaud, and is altogether 
spent m England every year 

10 Eevt. the European seiyioes are paid in India every 
vear (at Rs 1,000 and upwards pei annum, not including 
lower salaries) about Rs 94,679,637 (including ii small xmount 
of pensions paid to Eurasians not separately given) (Bail 
Ret 193 of 1893 ) I do not know whether this amount in- 
cludes the payments made for and to European soldiers in 
India I think not. If so, this has to he added to the above 
amount To it has also to be added, 1 think, the illegal 
exchange compensation which is allowed to Europeans, there- 
by out-Shylockmg Shylock himself by not only taking the 
pound of flesh, but an ounce of blood also Almost the whole 
of this amount ot Rs 94,679,627, say roughly, Rs 95,000,000 
jilus soldiers’ payments and exchange compensi^ion, is a loss 
to the people of British India, excepting, m a way, a small 
portion which goes to the domestic servants, house-owners, 
etc But these amounts, would have gone all the same to 
these domestic, etc , even though Indians had been in the place 
of the Europeans The services rendered by such domestics, 
etc , being consumed by others than the children of the soil, 
are so f ir a loss to the country 

11 But I do not propose to argue this point here I allow 
tor the present this expenditure m British India by the 
European officials as not forming a part of the loss by the 
dram I think it is generally claimed bv the Anglo-Indians 
that such expenditure m India by European officials is about, 
on an average, half of the salaries and emoluments paid to 
them m India, and that the other half is aLout the amount 
which IS remitted to England for families and the savings 
Taking, therefore, this half of Rs 94,679,627 ^Rs 47,339,813, 
and adding this amount to Rs 200.000,000 (paragraph 9), the 
totalis roughly, Ra 250,000,000 evoiy year, probably more 
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il the two additions menttoned above of European soldiers’ 
luyraeuta and oxeliaiige compensations were made This 
ononnous amount of annual political dram causes what Sir 
(leorgo Wingate very pioperly calls a “ciuel and orushipg 
tribute ” Never could India have suflered snob a cruel fate 
III all its history or existence 

11 The first step, therefore, towards the so-called “ in- 
debtedness ” IS that British India is “ bled ” every year to the 
amount of about Rs 250,000,000 clean out of the country, and 
this enounous wealth is year after year poured into England 
Will the India Office be good enough to make a leturn of the 
enormous wealth which England has diained out of India 
during its whole connexion? 

13 Now, the second stage is the process of the manu- 
laoturo of “ indebtedness ” is that out of this enormous wealth 
drawn aw ay from India — suffioient and far more than sufficient 
to build thousands of miles of railways and every possible 
public works, and to meet evoiy possible requirement of good 
government and progieas, to the highest piosperity and 
civilisation — out of this enormous drain a small portion is 
taken back to India as “ British capital,” when it is nothing of 
the kind, and by means of the so-oalled “ British capital ” all 
Indian resources of land and labour are further exploited by 
” British” (?) capitalists of every kind All the profits made 
thereon are so much more wealth drawn away from India and 
Inought to England 

14. Fuither, the foreign exploiters are not satisfaed with 
the small portion of “ Indian wealth ” which they take hack to 
India as their own capital, but they insist upon being further 
lielped from the very ourient revenues oi the country Bo 
voracious are these exploiters that they clamour against 
U-overnmant for not putting its whole revenue at their disposal 
ui the Presidency Banks, instead of keeping a poition in the 
Treasury Thus there is at hrst a political “ bleeding,” which 
IS the foundation ovil, and m its tram and by its help 
comes the so-oalled ‘‘commercial” or capitalistic exploita- 
tion 

15 Thus 13 manufactured that oomplacent “ indebted- 
ness ” in the name of which the bleeding and exploitation are 
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seasmgly and ever-inoroasingly carried on, and whioh is so 
laaant, so profitable, and so nice an excuse to the Anglo- 
3ian and “ British capitalist’s " heart 

16 In reality there is not a single farthing of “ indebted- 
is ” from India to England It is England that is under a 
■y vast material and moral debt to India 01 the latter— 
ral debt — I cannot speak much here, though it is no less 
irraous and grievous than the former 

17 Besides the sum of Rs. 400,000,000 now drained from 
lia (paragiaph 24) evexy year, (1) the British Indian Empire 
built up at the entire expense of India, and mainly vi ith 
liau blood Even now Indian blood is contributing in 
lending the British Empire and benefats u other parts of the 
irld And what a reward— a helotry 1 (3) Not only this, but 
addition to the cost of building up the whole Indian 
ipire England has taken away from India an amount ot 
alth since its Connexion with India which, with ordinari 
utneroial compound interest, will amount to thousands and 
lusands of millions sterling 

18 It may be asked whether I mean that I do not want 
itish capitalists to go and trade or employ tbeir capital in 
iia? I mean nothing of the kind By all means let them do 

Under ordinary oiroumstances India will hail it, as any 
ler country may do But let it be with their own capital 
t them bring their own capital, and make upon it as much 
)fi.t as they can, with India’s blessing upon it What T 
an is that they should not first " plunder " India, leaving it 
etched and helpless, then bring hack a portion of “ plundei- 
” India’s wealth as their own, exploit therewith India’s 
sources of land and labour, carry away the profits, and 
ive the Indians mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
mere slaves, m worse plight than even that in which the 
aves of the Southern States of America were 

19. If England can understand her true interests — 
'litical, moral, economic, or material— if she would hold back 
r hand from India’s throat, and lot India enjoy its cw?' 
iources, England can make India prosperous, and, as a 
oessary consequence, oan drive from India fur, far greater 
nefit, with India’s blessing, than what she derives at present 
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■with India’s curse of the aoourgea of war, and postilonoe, and 
famine, and of an ever increasing poverty 

30 The word “ mdebtedneiss " must bo taken at its 
correct interpretation It is simply “bleeding" and eviploita- 
tion, or what Mr Blight indirectly characterised “plun- 

“EALAUCE (lE TRADE IN INDIA’S PAVOITH,” AND “EXCESS 

OF EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS AS A BENEFIT TO INDIA ’’ 

31 What IS balance of trade m its true sense? Say a 
country exports £100,000,000 worth of its produce It gets back 
m imports, say, £80,000,000 w orth of othei countries’ merchan- 
dise The romaming balnnoe of £20,000,000 of the original ex- 
ports, and, say, 10 per cant of profits, or £10,000,000— alto- 
, gather £30,000,000 has to be iccnbcd This £30,000,000 is called 
balance of trade m fa\ oui of that country And when that 
country actually receives this balance oi £30,000,000, either in 
the shape of bullion or merchandise, then its account is said 
to be squared or settled 

32. I have not molnded lu this trade account any true 
borrowing oi lending biioli borrowing oi lending can be con- 
sidered by itselt A countiy’s borrowing is included in its 
mipoits, and the interest it pays is a pait of its oxpoits This 
loan account between any two independent oountrios can be 
estimated 'and allowed for And that in no way affects the 
toua pda balance of trade It India be allowed to and can get 
its true “balance of trade’’ it would be only too happy to 
make any legitimate borrowing or lending with any country, 
with beneht to both 

33 But such IS itoi India’s condition What is India’s 
actual condition I What is its so-called “ balance of trade,’’ 
of which much mistaken or wrong view is taken in the evi- 
dence? Bo it first remembered, as I have already explained 
under the heading of ‘ indebtedness, ’’ that what is called 
India’s debt is nothing of the kind, but simply and solely a 
part of its own wealth taken away from it 

24 Lot us see what the amount is (c 9,036, 1898, p 277) 
Taking the last five years as an illustration, the total not 
exports for 1892-3 to 1896-7 are Rs 1.314.600,000 The total 
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ins 

exports for the same period Me Us 5, 688,000,000 , taking 10 
per cent profits thereon, will be Rs 568,800,000 Thai ef ore 
the total excess of net expoits, plui, profits, would be 
Rs 1,883,400,000 Then, again, the so-called “loans" from 
tins country aie included in imports, the net expoits must be 
increased to that extent The addition to comnieicial debt in 
this country after 1891-2 to 1896-7 is £6,479,000 (o 9,036, 1898, 
p 130), or, say, £6,500,000, which, at the average rata ot ex- 
change of the same jears {p 131), about Is 2J per rupee, or 
nearly Rs 17 per £1, is equal to Rs 110,500,000 So that the 
total of net exports (excluding loans fiom imports) and 
profits will be Rs 1,883 400,000 ylui, 110,500,000 equal to 
Rs 1,993,900,000, or about roundly Rs 2,000,000,000 During the 
five yeais the average per year will be about Rs 400,000,000 
Now to call this a “balance of trade in favour of India ” is the 
grossest abuse of language It is neithoi any “trade’ nor 
“ balance of trade.” It is simply and solely the iciiuttances of 
the official bleeding and the exploitation of the non-offioial 
capitalists Not a pid ot this tremendous amount — Rs 
400,000,000 every year— will India ever see back as its oiuii 
while in true balance of trade the whole of this amount should 
go back to India as its oan 

25 No wonder Sn 4^illiam Haroourt’s heart rejoiced at 
the leaps and bounds with which the income-tax increased 
\ear after year mthis country In his speech on the oooasiou 
ot his famous Budget he rejoiced at the increasing income- 
tax, never seeming to dream how much of it was drawn from 
the “ bleeding " dram from India 

26 With what self-satished benevolence have examiners 
and witnesses talked of the great beneht they were conterring 
upon India by making every effort to increase the excess of 
exports m order to enable poor India to meet her “ indebted- 
ness ’’ Such IS the Indian mjth 1 But what is the reality ? To 
increase the net exports as much as possible means to increase 
the remittance of the bleeding and exploitations ot ever year 
of which not a farthing is toreturn to India as its own Extra 
ordinary, how ingeniously matters can be and are represented, 
or rather misrepresented, and the public here entirely 
misled 1 
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SURPLUSES A HD SOLVENCY 

37 There iievoi have been and never will be true surplus- 
es or solvency of British India as long as the present evil 
system of government lasts What is a surplus of the finance 
of any country > Suppose that m England you raise £100,000,000 
of revenue Suppose £95,000,000 are spent and £5,000,000 
lemaium hand at the end of the year, and this £3,000,000 is 
called surplus, and that the Government, if it does not impose 
any additional ta ration or does not boriovi, is solvent Now 
the essential condition of this surplus is that the whole ot the 
£95,000,000 has returned to the tax-paying people themselves in 
a variety ot ways, and continues to he part and paroel of the 
wealth of the country And the remaiiiiug £5,000,000 will 
also go back to the people and remain a part ot the wealth of 
the country 

38 But what IS the case with India ? It is nothing of the 
kind Suppose Rs 1,000,000,000 are raised as revenue Sup- 
pose Rs 950,000,000 are spent, leaving Rs 50,000,000 in hand 
it the end ot the year Now', are these Rs 50,000,000 a sur- 
i^lus? No The Rs 950,000,000 have not all returned to the 
people and have not remained as part of India’s on n wealth 
Some Es 350,000,000 (see paragraph 12) are drained clean out 
ot the country by foreigners, never to return to India Till 
these Rs 350,000,000 are returned to India as its own, which 
they never are, and which is a dead loss, to talk of the sur- 
plus of Rs 50,000,000 IS anotliei gross abuse of laiguage 
Instead of Es. 50,000,000 surplus there is a pure deficit or 
lather entire loss of Rs 350,000,000 And such perpetual 
losses are pure b mkruptcy 

39 I repeat, that theie never has been and never will La 
uiy surplus m India as long as, from every year’s revenue 
there is a clean dram, which at present is at the late of about 
Rs 350,000,000 In this country all that is raised as revenue 
returns to the country, just as all water evaporating from the 
oceans retuins to the ocean And England’s ocean of wrealth 
lemams as full as over, as far as revenue is concerned. 
.India’s ocean, on the contrary, must go on evaporating and 
drying every year more and more 
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30 The only reason why the Indian Government does 
not go into bankruptoy — bankrupt though, it always is — is 
that it uan, by its despotism, squeeze out raoie and mote from 
the helpless taxpayer, without mercy or without any let or 
hiiidranoe And if et any tune it teels fear at the possible 
exasperation ot the people at the enormity, it quietly borrows 
and adds to the porraaneut burden of the people without the 
slightest compunction or concern Ot course the Government 
of India can never become bankrupt till retribution comes 
and the whole ends in disaster 

31 I have referred in the above oonsideration to the 
etficial bleeding only, but when to this is added the furthei 
exploitation ot the land (meaning ill the resources) and laboin 
of the country, uhioh I haVe alieady dosoriiied, the idea ot 
surplus or sohenoy, or of any addition to the wealth or pros- 
perity ot the peojilc (however much it may he of the Euro- 
peans) becomes supremely ridiculous and absurd 

IMPOIU’ OP PUILION VND HOARDING 

32 Reference is frequently made to this matter I think 
the best thing I can do is to give an ostraot from my reply to' 
Sir Grant L'ufl — 

MeHmiiu-.Ui iiciu.tt, November, ia^7. 

53 ‘ Sii Grant Duft refers to the absorption ot gold and 
silver and to hoarding What aie the facts about British 
India { In my ‘ Poverty ot India ’ I have treated the subject 
at some length The total amount (after deducting the ex- 
ports trom imports) retained by India during a period ot 
eighty-four years (1301 to 1884), including the esocptionally 
largo imports during the Ameiican War, is £455,761,385 
This IS tor nil India The population at present is 254,000,00(1 
I may take the average of eighty-four years roughly— say, 
300,000,000 This gives 458 Gd poi head for the whole 
oighty-tour years, or Shi per head per annum Even if i 
took the average population as 180,000,000, the amount pei 
head for the eighty-tour years would bo lOs , oi Id per head 
per annum Of the United Kingdom I cannot got returUvS 
before 1858 The total amount of treusuro returned by the 
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United Kingdom (after deducting exports from imports) is, 
tor twenty-seven years from 1858 to 1884, £86,194,937 
Taking an average of 81,000,000 of population for twenty- 
seven years, the amount retained for these tu enty seven 
years is 55s Jd per head, or very nearly ?s M per head per 
annum; while in India for more than three times the same 
period the amount is only 45s 6t/ per head, or 6J(/ per head 
per annum France has retained from 1861 to 1880 {Mulhnll's 
Dictionary) £208,000,000, and taking the population, say 
37,000,000, that gives 112s per head in twenty years, or 5 a Id 
per head per annum 

34 “ Sir Grant l)uft ought to consider that the large 
amount of bullion is to bo distributed over a vast country and 
a vast population, nearly equal to five-sixths of the population 
ot the whole of Europe , and when the whole population 
IS considered What a wretched amount is this of gold and 
silver— wr , 6jd per head per annum — received for all 
possible wants ' India does not produce anv gold or silver 
To compare it with Europe Europe retained in ton 
years, 1871-1880 (Mulhall, ‘Progress ot the World,’ 1880), 
£327,000,000 for an average population ot about 300,000,000 or 
31s lOd per head, or 2s 3d per head per annum India during 
the same ten > ears retained £65,774 ,252 for an a\ orago popula- 
tion of, say, 345,000,000 , so that the whole amount retamed 
tor the ten years is about 5s 4d , or only bfd per head per 
annum, against 31s lOd and 3s 2d respectivelj of Europe 
This means that India retained only one-fouith of what 
Europe retained per head per annum during these ten years 
It must be further remembered that there is no such vast 
system of cheques, clearing-houses, etc- , m India as plays so 
important a part in England and other countries of Europe. 
Wretched as the proMsion ot 6id per head per annum is for 
all wants — political, social, commercial, etc — there is some 
thing far worse behind for British India All the gold and 
silver that I have shown above as retained by India is not for 
British India only, bu^ for the Native States, the frontier ter- 
ritories, and the European population , and then the remaind- 
er is for the Native population of British India Wo must 
have official information about these four divisions before w» 
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oan toim a correct estimate ol -what British India retains 
The Native States, as I have said before, have no foreign dram 
accept the small amount of tribute ot about £700,000 Some 
frontier territories receive something instead ot paying any 
tribute These States therefore receive back foi^the exports 
ot their merchandise, and tor the ordinary trade profits on 
such exports, full returns in imports of merchandise and 
treasure, and this treasure taken aivaybythe Native States 
and frontier territories forms not a small portion ol ivhat is 
imported into India, It must also be considered how much 
metal IS necessary every year tor waste of com and metal, and 
fpr the wants ot circulating currency When G-overnmoni can 
give us all such intormation, it will be found that precious 
little remains for British India beyond what it is oompellod to 
import for its absolute ivants I hope England does not mean 
to say that Englishmen or Englishwomen may spoit as much 
IS they like m ornaments or personal trinkets or jewellery, 
but that the wretch of a Native of British India, their fellow- 
subjeot, has no business or right to put a few shillings’ worth 
of trinkets on his wife’s or daughter’s peison— or that Natives 
must simply live the lives ot biutes, subsist on their ‘ scanty 
subsistence,’ and thank their stars' that they have that much 
3a “ I will now try to give some indication of what bullion 
British India actually retains Mr Harrison gave his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee ot 1871-74, that about 
£1,000,000 ot flesh coinage was mote than su£B.oiont to supply 
the waste ot com or metal Is it too much to assume that in 
the very widespread and minute distribution, over a vast 
surlaoe and a vast population, of small trinkets or ornaments 
ol silver, and their rough use, another million may be required 
to supply waste and loss ’ If only a pennyworth per head per 
annum be so wanted, it would make a million sterling Next, 
how much goes to the Native States and the frontier terri- 
tories? Hero are a tew significant official figures as an 
indication The ‘ Report of the external land trade and rail- 
way-borne trade of the Bombay Presidency for 1884-85’ (p 2) 
says of Rajputana and Central India — ‘ 13 The imports from 
iha external blocks being greater than the exports to them, the 
balance of trade due by the Presidenoy to the other provincoB 
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amounts to Bs, 12,01,05,912, as appears from the above table 
and the tollowiug ' I take the Native States from the table 
referred to 

EXCJiSS Off IMPORTS IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Bs 

From Eajputana and Ceutial India 5,55,46,753 

„ Berar 1,48,91,355 

„ Hydeiabad 3,67,688 


Total 7,13,05,796 

Or £7,130,579 This means that these Native States have 
evpoited so much more merchandise than they have imported 
Thereupon the Report remarks thus —‘The greatest balance is 
in favour of Rajputana and Central India, caused by the import 
of Opium from that block Next to it is that of the Central 
Provinces It is presumed that these balances are paid back 
‘ mainly %H cash ’ (the italics are mine) This, then, is the is ay 
the treasure goes , and poor British India gets all the abuse- 
insult added to injury Its candle burns not only at both ends, 
but at all parts ” 

36. Far from any important quantity or any quantity of 
bullion going to British India and as “ balance ot trade,” 
Rs 400,000,000 worth of British India s wealth at present 
goes clean out of the country every year never to return to it 
as its own 

BENEFITS DERIVED FROM CHEAP &IDVER —A LOW RUPEE 
AND LOW EXCHANGE PROMOTES AND DEVELOPS EXPORTS 

37 That there is some temporary advantage trom low 
exchange to silver-usmg countries over gold-using countries, 
I have already explained m my letter to the Daily Neics of 
September 24th, 1886 (Appendix A of my letter already sub- 
mitted) But in British India this little advantage is of not 
much avail to the poor people What becomes of it vilien that 
must perforce lose every year, never to return to them, 
Rs 400,000,000 of wealth out of their miserable total produce, 
leaving them so much more poor and miserable ’ It is idle to 
talk of the people of British India deiivmg benefit Item low 
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eit-hungo or from anything as long as these tremendous 
bleedings and the exploitation go on 

PEICL3 'VWD tTAGES 

3'j The above reniaiks apply equally to pnoes and wages 
How on earth, under suoh dram, oan theie bo any healthy 
lueroase ol prices or wages aiisiug from true prosperity V 
Before the Royal Commission on Indian Ex-peuditure and 
Apportionment, a member ha\mg assorted that there was 
general rise of prices, Mr Jacob, as ofHoial witness, oonhrraed 
the statement Thereupon I prepared some questions, took 
the paper to Mr Jacob, and gave it to him to enable him to 
prepare the replies And, what was my surprise when he told 
mo that the subject was not of his department, and he would 
not answer the questions, though be did not hesitate to say 
that there was a general rise ot prices I If of any use I shall 
produce the questions before the Committee But, first of all, 
there are no reliable statistios sufficient to draw any oorreot 
tonolusions, and oonohrsions of any value cannot be drawn 
about anv one factor from prices or wages which are the 
results of many factors 

.3il I rsould not lengthen this statement by noting 
several other points in the Blue Book, but oonolude by 
repeating vrliat Sir John Shore has said more than a hundred 
joars ago (in 1787) His words were true then, are true to this 
day, and will remain true m future if the evil pointed out by 
him continues He said “ Whatever allowance we may make 
lor the increased industry of the srrbjeots of the State, owing 
to the enhanced demand for the produce of it (supposing the 
demand to be enhanced) there is reason to conclude that the 
benefits are more than oonnterhalanoed by evils inseparable 
from the svstem of a remote foreign dominion ” 

4(J This evil system must be altered, or, as I have said 
before (paragraph 5), what, under natural circumstanoes, 
would in any country be legitimate trade and investments bj 
British, people become, under this evnl system of an un-British 
rule, cruel exploitation Unless the evil is remedied, there is 
no hope for British India, and disaster both for England and 
Indi ■ IS the only look out 
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41 Let England pay fairly and honestly her share of 

ospenditure incurred for her own interests, and end the bleed- 
ing by a careful consideiation of the following words of the 
Duke of Devonshire, as Secretary of State for India, spoken 
in 1883 “ There can, in my opinion, be very little doubt 

that India is insufficiently governed If the country 

IS to be batter governed, that can only be done by the emplov- 
inent of the best and most intelligent of the Natives in the 
Service ” And the best means of attaining this object is to 
give honourable fulfilment to the Resolution passed by the 
House of Commons in June, 1893, about simultaneous exami- 
nations 

42 Unless Acts and Resolutions of Parliament and Royal 
Proclamations are honomahly lulhlled, and a righteous 
Government, worthy of the English character and promises 
and professions is established, no currency or financial 
jugglery, or “ political hypocrisy,” or any “ subterfuges,” or 
un-Britibh despotic ruling will avail oi remedy the ever grow- 
ing and various .evils that wiu'l constantly flow from an 
unrighteous system 

43 Lord Salisbury’s eternal words stare us in the face 
” Injustice will bring dow n the mightiest to rum ” 
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REPLIES TO QUESTIONS PUT 

TO TUB 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE COltMIfaSION 
My papei on the Indian Services, dated 7th December, 1886, 
co^ erb a large number of these questions, and renders some 
of them unnecessary to reply to I now reply to those which 
need reply from me 

I would first make a few genet al remarks 
The only firm rook upon which a Foreign Rule, like that 
oi the English, can be planted m a country like India, is that 
ot equal justice to all British subjects, without any regard to 
any class or creed The principles of high policy and states- 
manship, which the statesmen of 1833 and 1858 laid down, are 
the best and the only right ones that oan be adopted by a civil- 
ized and advanced nation like England Every deviation from 
this “ plain path of duty ” cannot but lead to troubles, compli- 
cations and difiloulties Like a step-mother, England oan win 
the love and affections of her step-children by treating them 
with the same love and justice with her own Children’ 
might submit to tyranny and injustice flora their own mother, 
but would always resent the least injustice fiom a step- 
mother 

The more firmly and steadfastly England would adhere to 
the noble principles of 1833 and 1858, the stronger would be 
her hold upon the loyalty, gratitude and attachment of the 
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Indian people Di\er‘jcas the i aces and the classet. are m 
India, it will be the strongest seU-inteiest of each and all to 
pieserve the headship and rule ot a just power, under which 
all could be equally pioteoted and prosperous 

Under the simple principle of equal justice to t.11, none 
could leas onably ask tor special fa vouis, and a host of ooin- 
plications and tioubles VI ould be avoided ■Vs in the case of 
eveiy law ofnatuie, this moial law will gradually adjust 
oveiything into natiual and harmonious action and develop- 
ment, though, as in all tiaiuitions, some temporary difiSoulties 
may occur It is admitted from ei-penenca that the larger the 
field ot competition, the higher is the standard ot the results 
By the simultaneous tirot examinations m India and England, 
India will have the benefit of the best talent of the country 
The backward provinces or classes will be stimulated by 
emulation and ambition to spontaneous exertions, and the best 
help Government can give to them will be to aid them in their 
education The best service that the loaders of such classes 
can do to then community is to encourage them to depend 
upon their own exertions, to help them to prepare themselves 
for fair and manly struggle, and thus to win their position 
both m the services and m other walks of Iite, and not under 
the debasing and demoralising influence ol favouritism This 
inauly course will keep them backward for a short tune, but 
it would be the best for them in the end Favourrtum cannot 
last long under the British administration It must break 
down and these classes will have to begin their manly course 
then The sooner they sat tberaseUes to work in that way, 
the better tor them, and the quicker will they come to the 
front and obtain whatever they may deserve 

One of the best results ot the first simultaneous exami- 
nation in India and of the general cirrying out of the 4th 
Eesolution ot the National Congress ot 18S5, will be a great 
impulse to education The New York btato Commission in 
their report say — “ Nor does there seem to be any reason to 
doubt that opening of the Public Service to oo.npetition will 
give to education hero, rs it did in Great Britain, a marvellous 
impulse The re,,uirement proposed m the 1th Besolutio.i 
of the National Congress of India o, la,t Dreoueer, tor 
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the successful candidates of India to finish their studies 
and examinations with the successful candidates of England 
IS a very important matter It has to be considered by 
ns not as a condition to be imposed by Government, and 
os an injustice to us, but as a thing to be highly desired 
b> ourselves m order that our native ofiioials may, in every 
possible way, stand on a perfectly equal footing with their 
English colleagues, and there may not be left any ground to' 
cast any slur of mferioiity upon them Moreover, without a 
visit to, and study in, England for sometime, our officials will 
never sufficiently acquire a full feeling of self-respect and 
equality With their English colleagues their education will 
not acquire that hnish which it is essential it should have to 
administer an English sjstem, by studying that system m its 
birthplace itself The visit of the successful India candidates 
to England is much to be desired tor our own benefit, at least 
for some years to oome, when evpeiienoe will show the de- 
sirability or otherwise of continuing it 

The standard and tests of qualification. Mental, Moral 
and Physical — to be alike for all candidates Age to he same, 
and all British subjects to be admitted without any disqualifi- 
odtion for race, creed, or colour The competitions m the 
different provinces of India tor the Unoovenated Sei vices to 
be m the same wa\ open and similar for all 

The circumstances of qualifications being alike, there 
should be no difference of pay pension, leave, etc ete , for 
the same office or duties 

The remark made bv Sir C Aitchison in his uiiiiute on 
the age question is well applicable to the whole question of 
the competition for the Services He says — 

“ I think they are right m rejecting the Statutory system 
and resenting it as an unjust imputation upon their capacity 
and intellectual ability, and m demanding that the conditions 
of competition shall be so framed as to make it possible for 
them to enter the competition on a fair footing as regards 
their European fellow-subjects, and to wun by their own exer- 
tions an honourable position In the Civil dervice " 

Such fair footing cannot be obtained by the Indian candi- 
dates without a simultaneous examination in India 
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“I WORKIIJG OF THE EXISTIWfi SfATHTORY SYSTEM 
II MODJS OF Selection of Sta totoby Oivilians." 

Questions 1 to 45 

Following the Imes of my first paper, it is evident that 
the Statutory Service should cease, if simultaneous^iexamma- 
tions are held m England and India Otherwise, it would be 
an undue favoui to the natives Any system of scholar- 
ships also to enable natives to go to England to qualify tor 
the Civil Seivice, than would be unnecessary 
III Competition in England fob the Indian Oitil 
Sbbtiob 

Questions 46 to 67 

, No additional taoilities need be gi\en to the Native ca.idi- 
dates to go to England The simultaneous first examination 
in India puts them on an equal footing with the candidates in 
England 

54 Fiom this Province, there have been Hindu, Maho- 
medan and Parseo c mdidates in England, and I think, 1 Hir du, 
1 Mahomedan and 3 Parsees have passed 

55 Expense, risk of laiiuie and the greater risk ot young 
lads going wrong, and the oonseqiient unwillingness ot parents 
to let their children go out of their own and family control 
and mfluenoe, are veiy serious obteotions to sending young 
boys to England Out of those few who have sent, some have 
regietted it Among certain classes of Hindus there is reli- 
gious objectiou The elderly people will tor some time yet 
continue to teel it objectionable to go to England, but suoh 
youths ot the using educated geneiation as would sucoeed in 
the first competition, will not object to go Even the geneial 
feeling IS now gradually diminishing 

IV Competition in India foe the Indi a.n Civil Service 
Questions 68 to 92 

72 The present Educational establishments will not for 
some time quite adequately furnish all the requiromonts ot 
the Indian candidates but by the very tact of the demand 
arising, the existing institutions will develop themselves, and 
new ones will arise 
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73-74 An open Competition mil not be likolv to Rive anv 
deoidod aih.intigos to any part oul ii Uass oi oaste, eioept to 
those pel on-> who are competent to pa ■. it and who would 
in time form a cla s of then own It could not bo otheiwme, 
where htnes'- bhould be the only pass The Thud Annual 
Repent ot the United &t ites Civil hei vice Commission says — 
“ The tundamental idea ot this refoim, that public office 
IS a public tiust, to he exercised solelj lor the public n elfaie, 
and th it offices should be hlled only by those best qualified 
for the service to be rendered, after their fituess have been as- 
certained by proper tests, is the coiner-stone of popular 
goi enimeiit 

This principle applies with fai greater foice to d^Juie/gn 
boverninent 

71 Far tioin tneie being any political or adiiiiniatrative 
objections to open siiiiultaueous competition ru India, there are 
important leasons why it should be so For politioally, just 
treatment will be the gieatest political strength 

On administratis e grounds, this policy will he the best 
means of getting the fittest and best British subjects for 
service, and will relieve Government of a host ot difhoulties 
with which they are hegmiiiiig to be assailed, and which will 
go on increasing as long as they keep a^tiay from the plain 
path ot duty and from the easiest, justost, and most natural 
principles ot government In taking this plain path ol duty, 
the roots of their power will sink deeper and deeper into the 
hearts and affections of the people 

7G The question ot getting the aristooiaoy into the 
Service is v very important one Their influence is great and 
their attachment to the Buie is desirable But the exigencies 
and requirements, and the whole system of oivilized British 
administration rests upon educational, moral and physical fit- 
ness It will he no service or kindness to put any cadet into a 
position for which he is not fit He soon falls into ridicule, 
and leaves the service in disgust If a cadet is well educated 
and eoriipetent, liis own aristocratic feeling of dignity would 
impel him into a "fair and manly contest And he would not 
like to be in a position, to be looked down upon as inferior 
and as a creature of “mehrbany ” (favour) If he is moom- 
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patent, Goi ernment oiinnot put him into a place for which he 
la not fit In the old and no pasaing regime of Native States, 
a cadet may he put any where to draw hi3 pay, and a deputy 
or some subordinate does his work But m British Admiiv 
istiation this is utterly out of the question, and will not be 
tolerated a single day As Sii C Aitohisoii has said — 
“ Manifestly it is our duty to the people of Indi v to get the 
beat men we can ” , or as the Civil Set vice oommissioneis m 
JSngland ha re shown the necessity of obtaining the advantage 
of getting “ not raeiely competent persons, but the best of the 
competent ’’ 

So all attempt, to draw the cadets by tavour will natur- 
ally end in failure and disappointment It will he an 
anachronism The best way in which Government i an do the 
aristocracy real and perinauent good andtiue kindness is to 
induce them, by every means, to give their sons suitable 
education, and whether they afterwards care or not to get into 
the Services, their general advance m knowledge and intelii- 
genoe will enable them to appreciate truly the merits of the 
British Rule, and will make them intelligent and -willing 
supporters of it The best tavour, therefore, that Government 
can do to the anstocracj is to persevere still moie earnestly 
in the course it has already adopted to promote oduc ition 
among them, and the w hole problem of the true position and 
dignity, in the new state of oiroumstances, will naturally and 
smoothly solve itselt The more they attain their selt-respeot 
the more able will tbej be to preserve their dignity, position 
and influence among their countrymen, and the more will they 
appreciate the true merits ot the British Rule 

To a gieat many of the aiistooracy, a military career 
would be more congenial, and it would be ' ery desirable to 
adopt suitable means m this direction to draw them to heoomo 
attached and devoted, in their self-interest and selt-respeot to 
British Rule 

78 For the higher sei vice the simultaneous competition in 
India ought to be from the whole ot India, to secure “the 
best of the competent " tor such high service 

For the TInoovenaiited Service, each Province should be 
left to itself for the necessary competition 
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79 Undei biraultuneoua oxamindtion in India and farther 
study and examinations in England w ith the English successful 
candidates, the position of the Indian official will be quite equal 
to that ol the English ofhcial 

80 Any faxed portion of the service to be allotted to 
iiatnes, will violate the tundamental principle of the Act ot 
1883 and of the Pioclamation of 1838— will not hold m itsell 
reasonable elements ot fanalitv and will not do full justice 
to the claims of the natives ishould, however, Government 
he now not prepared “ to do full justice ” and to allow the 
chance or possibility of all suooessf.ul candidates turning out 
to be natives. Government may, tor the present, provide 
that, till tuither expeuence is obtained, a quarter or half ot 
the successful candidates should be English 

With the tair held opened treely by the simultaneous 
examinations, the Statutory Seivice, as I have already said, 
will have no reason to exist foi first appointments 

81 The age must be the same for all candidates, so that 
no stigma ot inferiority or tavour might stick to any About 
what the age should bo, 1 agree witli Sir C Aitchison, and the 
Kesolution ot the Congress of last year, that it should be 23 
inaximuni, and 19 minimum 

82-83 The Civil Service Commissioners in England are 
most fitted Irom their experience to fix all necessary tests and 
qualifications that would be tair to all candidates, and such 
tests or qualifications should be the same for all Lord 
Macaulay s Committee has said, as to some test tor moral 
qualifications — 

“Early superiority m Science and Literature generally 
indicates the existence of some qualities whioh are securities 
against vice— industrj , self-denial, a taste for pleasures not 
sensual, a laudable desue of honourable diatmotion. a still 
more laudable desire to obtain the approbation of friends and 
relations We therefore believe that the intellectual test 
which IS about to be established will be found in practice to 
be also the best moral test which can be devised " 

In regard to physical fitness, I think that, beyond merely 
looking to ireedom from any physical organic defects, sofaie 
tests should be instituted to test certain physical accomplish- 
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TOonts ot all candidates, such as aiding, swimming, shooting 
and inilitaiy and gymnastic exercises 

At the Cooper’s Hill College, in the Public Works and 
Telegraph Departments (and I think Forest is also now in- 
cluded), the following rules exist — * 

‘ “37 Every student \v ill be required to go through a couise 

ot exercise in the gymnasium, and of Military exarcisesi 
including the use ot the iifle ” 

“ 39 Every student selected for the Indian Service before 
proceeding to India, will be required to furnish evidence of his 
competency in riding ” 

85-6 The very essence ot equal competition is that every 
siibieot, test qualification or condition should bo alike in 
England and India for all candidates— fair enough not to han- 
dicap any unreasonably, and with an eye to secure the best 
fitness, the highest educational and mental training, and suit- 
able physical capacity This will give the best men all round ' 
89 With training on such thorough equality ot tests, etc , 
there will be no ditlerence of circumstances in the case ot 
persons who enter through the simultaneous examinations, 
and there will be no reason to make the rules for pay, leave, 
pension, etc , diflerent On principle also the duties ot an 
offloe should carry its own remuneration, etc , the fittest 
person being got tor the office, and such reasonable remunera- 
tion should be fixed for the puiposo as would induce superior 
men to seek the service 

90-93 The Covenanted Servants will be suiriciontly tested, 
and n ill not, I think, need a probation, after joining service m 
India, beyond what is at present required However, what- 
ever probation may be deemed necessarv, it should be the 
same for all— Europeans and Natives 

V PUOMOl’ION I'RO’I THE UN10\C\XM1 D Si IlVICl 
93 to 101 

This is an important chapter It is very desirable that 
some prues should be held out for marked, meritorious and 
able service m the Unoovenanted Services 

Any scheme for the purpose must bo such that the person 
promoted, being thus considered quabhod, should afterwards 
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be on a footing of equalitj, with reg.iid to pay, etc, , etc , with 
the Covaiiaiited Servint oooupyiug similar situation The 
promotion to be open on the principles of 1833, without regard 
to rcice or creed The r 0 oonimendu.tion ot my Piovincinl 
Government with sntislactory reasons, to be subject 1 1 the 
confirmation of the Viceroy and the Seoietary of Stats 

That not more than one such promotion should bo made 
m an'’ one vear in any one PiOMpoa— or some macinuim must 
be fixed 

That in the year in which such promotions are made, the 
number of appointments to be competed foi at the regular 
first competiti'e examination of that year, should be lessened 
by the number of promotions 

In such promotions, probation will not be necessary, as 
Govoiniiient would not select anybody for such a priis, where 
capacity and fitness tor business is not already marked and 
pro red 

VI Pay Leavis vni) PrsgiON lOJ to 130 
Under the punoiples ot 1831 and 1838, the Statutory 
Serr ic e ceasing to erist, no distinciion baiiig reserved for any 
class or race, and equal quatifacations being hxed for all, by 
the simultaneous oxainmation in England and India and future 
associated stud V and ocaminatioiis m England, no distinction 
ot Pay, Leave or Pension can be justified The duties and 
responsibilities should carry their own recompense fixed on a 
reasonible scale Equal furlough, I think, will induce per- 
sons to visit England, which is desirable. After all the 
European could only need about 5 weeks more tor going to 
and from England 

The question of Admission, from the piofassional olassaa 
is rather a difficult one Those who succeed in their profes- 
sion are generally not likely to seek service, and those who 
would seek service are generally not likely to bo super lor 
men Then, after severe competitions and suitable qualifica- 
tions ate required from those who enter the service at the 
regular door, and who for that purpose devote themselves to 
the necessary preparation, it becomes unjust to them to open 
a sido-door. tor others It may he a matter for consideration^ 
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which I think it is alieacl\, whether, after the first general 
competition in England and India to test high culture and 
c apaoity, a division should not bo made, out of the passed 
candidates, for Judicial and Bveoutive services, so that their 
subsequent preparation, tor two or three years m England, bo 
devoted in the respective direction The point to be borne in 
mind IS that il a side-door is opened, the principle of coinpati- 
tion and fairness will receive a serious blow, and nepotism, 
lavountism, inteiest, etc , will force their way into the ser- 
vices,— a thing most to bo ddplored 

Under the present system ot the UnoovenunteJ Service, 
ludioieil nppomtinonts are, 1 think, made from per'-ons called 
to the Bar who prefer ser' ice to practice But when a pro- 
pel system is adopted tor all the Unoovenanted Services so 
as to seoiiie the best men tor first appointment through a 
legiilur dooi, this necessity w ill no longer o\ist 

VII Gbkerai, 

121 to Ifil 

123-135 The Indian schools develop force of character 
and other qualities, as similar instituhons m England do Tn 
laot, the Indian sohool , are on the model, and follow in the 
footsteps of English schools 

The full development of force of charicter and other 
qualities depends upon their future exorcise and opportunities 
When any limb of the body or faculty of mind is not used or 
Bteroised, it gradualh decays The actual responsibilities 
und peiforraancos ot duties develop and strengthen all neces- 
sary ciualities, and in time become heieditary in classes The 
British advanced system of administration, requiring intellec- 
tual, moral and physical fitness will m turn create fiomtho 
educated its own new' class of administrators, and an intellec- 
tual aristociaoy who would, from self-interest, right appre- 
ciation and gratitude, become and romiiin devotedly attached 
to the British Rule, and to the system in which thev would 
have been born and bred The present old land-marl s cannot 
and w ill not continue The world, and especiallv the present 
progression ot India cannot stand still Circumstances are 
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fast ahan^iiig iii these days, and the condition of things must 
change therewith 

The wisdom ot the Government will be m directing these 
ohaiiges aught and m their own favoui with grace, instead ot 
'torciiig them into opposition against themselves 

The e'tulusion ot tho natives for nearly a century has 
much to answer lor any decay of admmistratoiship or htuess 
that may bo now observed The change ot this policy and 
the adiijition ot the noble policy of the Act ot 1833 and the 
Proclamation ot 1838 will give new tite to the nation, will 
redress the past wrong, beneht India, and benefit and bless 
England Richly w ill then be realised those noble and glori- 
ous hopes ot the Proclamation ‘In their prosperity will be 
our strength , m their oontonlment our security , and ni their 
gratitude our best reward ” 

133-131 The objection for want of sufficient means to be 
risked for the purpose operates to a very large extent It is 
cliiefiv the educated and middle class that makes some 
attempt The rich do not much care, even up to this tune, 
both for education and for service, though education is 
forcing some progress among them That great ditfloulty 
IS the natural unwillingness of parents to oast then raw 
joung sons, uirtornred nr character, at the most critical 
period of their life, among strangers iii a land tar away, 
uid lull ot temptations and snares tor tlrein , without the 
parental and family control and. influences to guard and guide 
them He- eral parents have regretted the day when they 
allow 0(1 their dear ones to part from them 

In a hundred wavs that can hardly be described, a taw 
n,itr\e youth has difficulties temptations and risks ■ 

B f conftunig the examinations to England w e get only a 
tew of those who can aftord to risk some money, but we 
oanriot get the Ktit ot the’ talent and fitness from the whole 
country, besides it being utterly unjust to handicap the Natives 
so heavily The tew that go are not necessarily ot the best 
Bv residence in England, young boys do often more or 
less get out of touch and sympathy with the people m India 
These remarks do not applv to those who go at a highei 
age, and after their character ts formed and their mtalligenoe 
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fully developed They derive great advantage from the visit. 
They are able to understand and study things mtelligeatly, 
make comparisons with things in their own country, are 
vividly struck with striking differences, and are inspired with, 
a desire to improve by them They do not cast of their touch 
and sympathy with then own people On the contrary, thev 
are generally more sharpened With the novelty and intelli- 
gent observation, they return with a sort ot enthusiasm, to do 
some good m their countri' The kind of young men who will 
go to England after the first examination m India, will be just 
the persons who will derive the greatest benefit from the visit 
Every moment of their sojourn will be well and profitably 
spent, their great stakes and formed character keeping them 
straight and desirous to do their best 

132 The requirement ot temporary residence in England 
‘ precedent’ io first competition is the mam giioiance This 
requirement ‘ fcUowini) ’ on success m India m a simultaneous 
examination, will remove the grievance, and wilt not have the 
effect of preventing any considerable or important section, 
who are prepared for competition, from competing 

133-4 Once the first competition is freely opened to all, 
and the Statutory Servioe abolished, evcoptingso far as it is 
adopted to give a reasonable opening tor the most meritorious 
among the Unoovenanted Servants, another special service tor 
any class cannot be justly made, and tor no long time w ill all 
classes of Hindus allow the present ciiste-ohjeotioiis to 
continue 

135-141 It IS desirable to avoid opening luaiij iloois for 
admission to the Services, once the regular doors are so freely 
opened to all The cases of servants not knowing English 
will become rarer everv day Should such oases arise of very 
meritorious servants, they might be rewarded in some wav 
such as a special extra personal allowance 

There mnv arise sometimes a case, such as of some im- 
portant political mission in which anv certain individual, 
owing to connection, influence or position, becomes especially 
most fitted for the tisk Power should be reserved to 
Government, with the sanction of the Secretarv of State to 
make such extraordinary appointments outside the Services— 
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though It ib desirable to a oid this as far as possible The 
psouliarly special fitness becomes a special loason toi the 
occasion 

14^ No, there should be no pioportion oi show of any 
i'a\ oii"r introduced In a tree and open ooinpetition, numbers 
mil in tune have then proportionate shaie Any such 
departuie and complication vitiates the principal of 1831 
The natural ambition of each community will bung it into the 
held 111 piopoition to its number and capacity, and the princi- 
ple ot ‘ the fittest will be observed witb the greatest advantage 
to the whole country, without trouble to Government and 
with best service done to every oUss, by having been set to 
help itselt mantully 

1-13 No siioh classifications aie needed They will be 
contrary to the principles of 1833, and will be the source of 
niuohtiouble and difliuulty It is uudesiiable to crystallize 
or select any class or classes to monopolise any services In 
the present tian^ition state, things should be left to develop 
and arrange themoelvos naturally, with tree held and scope 

111 Bor the high (covenanted posts, it is not desirable 
to restrict the natives to their own piovmoos, and this cannot 
be done tor a general competition by simultaneous exami- 
nations iir England and India We must get the advantage of 
the best and fittest irom the whole country, and then they 
may be distributed as Government may think best, or the 
present system may he continued by which the selection of the 
Provinces is left to the candidates m the order of their merit 
m the first competition But even then the Government has 
the power ot making transfers 

115-137 All such schemes violate the fundamental 
principles of the Act of 1833 They will deprive us of what 
wo already possess by this law The simple - maohinery of a 
lair field for all, and the employment ot the fittest can be the 
only best scheme founded on a just and sound principle and 
giving the best results 

1G4-5 I do not know whether there is any such system 
m Bombay Any system cannot be good, if it be not based on 
some sound principle and fitness Once the field is opened 
freely and fairly to all, every such oontingauoy will in time 
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naturally settle itself, and Government will be saved muoh 
trouble and oomplioation ot the vain endeavour of satisfying 
everybody oi class separately 

VIII COMPOSITIOK, IlECEim'MENr, &L' , OE THE SUBORDINATE , 

Executive and Supordinate Judicial Service 
156 to 184 

167 The sections who take advantage of education — and 
they mainly belong to the middle classes 

168 The rich and the commercial classes do not muoh 
care tor service It is chiefly from the natives of middle class, 
good family and education, that most of the candidates oome 
And every native who is educated is desiious to confer the 
same blessing upoiuhis ohildien 

169 Some prefer an independent hue or a profession and 
some willingly accept appointments 

172-5 After a fair held is opened for all, there will be no 
justihcation tor any appointments being practically reseived 
for natives ot pure descent or for any other class Fitness 
must be the only principle— the principle of 1833— and then no 
just complaint oan arise 

176-183 Suitable high education and fitness must he an 
essential quahhcation It cannot he otherwise under the 
British system, and after educational, moral and phisioal 
htness is decided upon as the only right basis for omplojment, 
Government aie the best judges as to what the tests should 
be to secure the necessary qualifications 

Separate examinations may be established to test sepai ate 
requirements ot the different departments of the Subordmats 
Services, a certain extent ot high general education and train- 
ing being necessary tor all Open competition for all classes 
and fitness to be the fundamental principle, and the examiua- 
tious and tests so airanged as to secuie the best qualihcatioiis 
tor the service for which the appointment is to be made 

Something luce the Civil Service Commission of England 
may be founded here, who w ould be able to arrange all suitable 
details, and go on improving the system as expeiienoe sug- 
gested — the sole principle ana aim being justice to all subjects 
Alike and fitness for the duty 
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Bach Provinca will be better left to make its own arrange- 
ments suitable to its wants foi the Subordinate Services 
Probation is useful, and the length ot this also will be best 
heed bj the authoiities or the Commission as experience 
suggests 

Some probation will be advisable, though it is not abso- 
lutely necessary The Civil Service Comniission of the United 
States say in their third Report ot 1885-6 — 

“ It could be shown statistically that those who p-iss high- 
est in the examinations are likely to make the most useful 
public servants ” “ A man taken from the head ot a 

register is far more hkelv to be a valuable public seivant than 
one taken from the foot and theietore the examraations do 
test superioi capacity for the public serviqp ’’ 

“ Despite all the antecedent piobability ot fitness which 
the precautions juiat described oieate, it is beyond question 
true that we cannot be absolutely oeitain, that a well-informed 
man of good habits will prove a good w orl er A real test ot 
the fact by doing the public woik is precisely what the merit- 
svstem provides That test is a prohationaiy seivioe of sis 
months before an absolute appointment ’ 

“This praotioal test by actually doing the public wort, is not 
only an integral partot the merit-systeiu,butoiiginated with it 
It these facts were generally understood, they would doubtless 
I;e regarded as a full answer to the oft-repeated criticism, that 
mere mforination is not proof of business capacity ” 

“ The experience of the Commission has showm how great 
IS the majority of those, having passed the oyaraination, who 
have proved themselves to be persons ot good business 
capacity ” After giving some statistics — “ The results, 
indeed, go far towards show mg that a probationary term is 
not essential, though unquestionably useful, under the new' 
sjstem ” 

184 It would be desiraole, if candidates m the first exami- 
nation of the Covenanted Service, who may have shown decided 
proficiency, but failed to secure a place among the successful 
candidates, and who are passed the age of competition, are 
allow'ed, if they so desire, to be placed at the head of the list of 
the successful oandidates of the year in one of the Unoove- 
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nanted Services For, a superioi class of servants will thus 
be secured without any injustice to anybody— only that the 
person will have passed a much higher examination and a 
higher order of tests and qualifications, which will be on 
advantage 

It will be a good field for the recruiting of the Subordinate 
Service, if such persons can be secured As such parsons will 
have to commence at the bottom of the service, they will often 
prefer with their high acquirements to strike out some new 
lines for themselves or enter the professions But should they 
desire to enter the Subordinate Seivice, they should be 
allowed. 

Gewuil 

Though 1 hn\e answeied some of the questions relatingto 
schemes or details, and whatever may bo their suitability, all 
I have to urge is that the principle of 1833 and 1838 must be 
the foundation ot the n hole edifice, and every scheme be basojl 
upon, and m accordance with it Wo should not, after half a 
century of progress, be now deprived of our great Charter m 
the slightest degree Once this principle is faithlully adopted. 
Government can easily arrange to devise suitable schemes to 
secure the best results For the Covenanted Services the 
luaohmery already exists, all that is necessary is to make the 
first competitive examination sirauHaneously m India with 
that of England And for the Unoovenanted Services, Civil 
Service Commission may be devised, who would prepare 
suitable schemes in detail for every department and carry them 
out 

The chief point which I desire to urge is this Let Govern- 
ment adopt any sohanie of competition, only let every one,— 
European or Native — have a free and fair field, so that neither 
should be m any way handicapped, and all are subjected to the 
same tests 

No distinction of race, creed or colour being left, Govern- 
ment will be lelieved of all the troubles and complications that 
must otherwise arise, and the whole machinery of Government 
will settle itself into smooth work under a just and sound 
principle, with beneht to the country and glory to the. 
Eulers 

34—1. 
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Am I have often said, the question ot the services or 
toreign agency, is a question of the highest importance for the 
economic condition of India, and the material condition of the 
masses It is the one “evil incident to a foreign lule ” which 
requires to be minimised as'rmich as possible, if English rule is 
to be a true and great blessing to India The following words 
of the Secretary of State for India, show what political danger 
also lies in this foreign “ oharaoter of the Government ” — 

Pari Ret [c 4868] 1886, page 4 

“The posit on of India in relation to taxation and the 
sources of the Public revenues is very peculiar, not merely 
from the habits of the people and their strong aversion to 
change, which is more specially exhibited to new forms of 
taxation, but likewise fioin the character uf the Government 
uliichism the hands of foieigreis, who hold all the ptincipal ad- 
ministi ative offices and foim so large a pail of the Army The 
nnpatienoe of new taxation which would have to be borne 
wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the 
country, and virtually to meet additions to charges arising 
outside of the country, would constitute a political danger, the 
real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at alt appre- 
ciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or concern in, 
the Government of India, out which those responsible for that 
Government have long regarded as of the most serious order ” 
(The italics aie mine ) 
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STATEMENT TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON EAST INDIA FINANCE, 1871. 


Financial Administbation of India 
A ooniiderable number ot the best informed and most 
aiifluential hTative and English inhabitants of India, together 
with others of Her Majesty's subjects of all ranks who have 
the welfare of that portion ot the British Empire at heart, 
asked for Parliamentary inquiry Parliament readily granted 
a Select Oommittee ot the House of Ooinmous, though for an 
inquiry which was to be limited to Financial Administration 
It IS, I tbink, due to Parliament and to the Select Committee 
that those who prajad for inquiry should say m time what 
they want, for it would be both unreasonable and useless for 
them to complain afterwards that the Select Committee did 
not do this or that As a native of India, and one who joined 
in a petition from the East India Association, I most respect- 
fully submit for the consideration of the Select Committee a 
few remarks as to what I hope and desire from it 

The Financial Administration ot any country, like all 
othei human institutions, requires, four important elements — 
1st Materials 
2nd Head to design 
3rd Hand to execute 

4th Sound principles of design and execution Upon 
#the degree of perfection of each and all of these requisites 
depends the measure of success 

1 — Material^ 

This is the most important and fundamental question for 
decision Without sufficient and suitable materials to work 
with, all the other requisites are of no avail whatsoever 
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The question then, is Does India, even at the present day> 
produce enough to supply, without hardship or privation, 
both its ordinary wants as a nation, and its extraordinary 
and peculiar want, to remit to a foreign distant country, a 
portion of its produce as the natural economical result of a 
foreign rule''’ I say that India does not produce enough even 
lor the ordinary necessary wants of its children, much less 
for all their socfal and peculiar political wants Is this a fact 
or not’ The Indian {government is bound to answer this 
question definitely It the India Oftioe should prove me to be 
wrong, na one will rejoice more than myself If I be right, 
then, no ingenious device of even ten Wilsons or Temples w ill 
relieve the Financial Administration of its difficulties unless 
the Indian legislators and financiers 'possess the Divine power 
of creating something out of nothing TJie povei by and pri- 
vations of the country once admitted, the question then will 
be, how to remedy this fundamental evil The subject of the 
remedies ultimately resolves itself into the following — 

1st Provision of capital necessary for all public works 
of a permanent character, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
which are required to increase production and facilitate dis- 
tribution, to be provided, if India is impoverished, and has it 
not 

2nd A just adjustment of the hnanoial relations between 
India and England, so that the political dram may be reason- 
ably diminished * 


• I give this chief cause of the impoverishment of a 
country in the words of Sir B Temple himself, written under 
the direction of Loid Lawrence (Punjab Administration 
Bepwt for 1856-8, Parliamentary Return '212 of 1859, page 

“In former reports it was explained how the oiroum- 
stance of so much money going out of the Punjab contributed 
to depress the a^ioulturist The native regular aimy was 
Hindustanea , to them was a large share of the Punjab reve- 
nues disbursed, of which a part only they spent on the spot, 
and a part \^as remitted to their homes Thus it was that, 
drained from the Punjab, 
and enriobed Oudh But within the last year, the native army 
being Punjabee, all such sums have been paid to them, and 
nave been spent at home Again, many thousands of Punjabee 
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3rd The beat way of attracting capital and enterprise to 
utilise the vast oulturable waste lands. 

4th The best way of raoieasing the intelligence of the 
people by a comprehensive plan of national education, both 
high and popular 

If the fact of the poor production of India can be proved 
directly, any indirect test may not be considered necessary . 
but as questions have been already put in the Committee 
about such tests, and as these tests are fiequently appealed 
to as proving the prosperity of the country, I think it 
necessary to say a few words regarding them The tests I 
refer to moie particularly are “rise’’ in prices and wages, 
and imports of bullion I hope mere general assertions on 
these points will not be considered sufficient To understand 
correctly the phenomena of piioesand wages, it is absolutely 
necessary foi the India Office to prepare a return of the 
puces and wages of all districts from, say, twenty years prior 
to the British acquisition, to the present day, giving also 
opposite to the hgures foi each year the causes of the rise or 


soldiers are serving abroad These inoii not only remit their 
savings, but also have sent quantities of prize-property and 
plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to their native villages. The 
efleot of all this is already peroept'ble m an increase ot 
agricultural capital, a freer circulation ot money, and a fresh 
impetus to cultivation ’’ 

“ The Report has been prepared under the direction of 
Sir John Lawrence, K 0 B , Chief Commissioner of Punjab, bj 
“R Temple, 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Punjab ’ 
May I appeal to Sir R Temple to ponder over this extract 
and in his new place ot a ftnunoier ot India, look this same 
evil foi all India boldly in the face, and hrmly suggest its 
proper remedies , so that the burden of the millions and 
millions that are “year after year drained” from India to 
England may be reasonably lightened, and the ability of the 
people to meet the legitimate portion of the dram increased 
to the necessary extent ? Is it also too much for India to 
expect, or even to claim from Lord Lawroiieo to represent 
this evil to the Select Committee and to Parliament, and to 
obtain for India tuU redress ? 
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fall, as the case may be Such a return alone vull show the 
effect of “the drain, ’’ after the British acquisition, cither as to 
hor\ far any rise, on the one hand, was the result ot soaroitv 
of production, or ot increase of prosperity or of local 
espeuditiire on public works , or, on the other, how far any 
fall nas the result of abundance of produce or the poverty of 
the district , and, further, \\ hether the rise or fall was general 
or local, permanent or temporary The average of a oolleotion 
of districts of the whole oountiy must also he taken correctly, 
and not mthe erroneous manner in which they are at present 
made up m the Administration Reports 

To show the necessity of what I ask in the above para- 
graph, I give a tew instances In the Madras selection from 
Government Records, No XXXI , of 1856, prices are given ot 
certain periods for several districts I take those of Chingle- 
put (page 33), for the years 1841-50, (Fuslee, 1251-60), during 
which the prices suddenly rose from Bs 83 per garoe of paddy 
in 1254, to Rs 126 m the next year 1355, and to Bs 134 in 
1256, and again went down to Bs 96 and 69 in the suooeeding 
years So at Ba 3 ahmundry, in the prices for the years 1336 
to 1345 (1826 to 1834), theie is a sudden rise tiom Bs 64 in 
1341 to Bs 111 m 1343, and to Bs 168 m 1243, going down 
again to Rs 95 and 63 m the suooeeding two years Now, are 
these high prices in the two couples of years the result of 
scarcity or prospeiity’ If the former, how very wrong it 
would be to take the high averages of these ten years for 
comparison or as an indication of prosperity ? The last two- 
vears in the Punjab have been had seasons, and the piioe of 
wheat has risen fiom 1st January, '68 to 1st January,’ ’70 at 
Delhi, from 26 seers (of 3 lbs,) per Re 1 to 9 seers , at Ambala 
from 34 seers to 9 seeis, at Lahore, from 18 seers to 94 
(Punjab Adm Report for 1869-70, p 95) 

Now, IS it Tight from high averages occasioned in this 
manner to infer prosperity? An hon’ble member recently 
quoted in Parliament the high price ot nee at Juhbulporo 
Had his informant been a little more ooinmiiuieativa, he 
would have learnt that, while at Jubbulpore, say in the 
average good season of 1867-8, the price was Bs 3J pei 
maund, m the adjoining division of Chutteesghur, the prioo 
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at Raipore and Belaspore was only Re 1 per maund, or 
nearly one fourth) and that therefore Jubbulpore. with its 
local expenditure on pnblio works, was no criterion for the 
rest of the country In the North-West Provinoes, the 
price of wheat was about the same in the jears 1860 and 1868 
But during that interval the province passed through a 
great famine, and had famine prices Now, will the average 
taken with these famine prices be a proper criterion for 
inferences of prosperity > With regard to the erroneous mode 
of taking averages ot a number of districts, by adding 
up the prices and dividing the total by the number of the 
districts, without reference to the quantity produced in each 
district, I need simply refer to the average taken in the Report 
of the Central Provinces for 1867-68 It is there made out 
for rice to be Bs 3^ per maund, uhen the actual average was 
only about Rs li 

These few instances will, I hope, suEBoe to sh6w how 
carefully the test of prices, and similarly that of wages, have 
to be ascertained and applied With reference to wages, two 
important elements must bo borne in mind— the number of 
the labourers who earn each rate of wages, and the number 
of days such wages are earned during the year 

So far as ray inquiries go at present, the conclusion I 
draw IS, that wherever the East India Company acquired 
territbry, impoverishment lollowed their steps, and it is onlj 
from the time that loans for irrigation and railways and other 
public works, and the windfall of the benefits fiom the Ameri- 
can War returned back, as it were some of the lost blood, 
that India has a little revued But it will require vigorous 
and steady eftorts to increase the production ot the country, 
and dimmish its dram to England, before it will be restored to 
anything like ordinarj good health, and be freed from 
famines 

With regard to imports of bullion, there are sufficient 
returns for the past seienty years, but they require to he 
carefully examined to draw any correct inferences from them, 
taking into consideration the non-production of bullion in the 
country, the revenue being required to be paid in money, and 
thereby making silver a necessitj m ill ordinary transactions 
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of life, the vait population among whom those imports are 
diatnbuted, and the amount of treasure the Bast India Com- 
pany and their servants carried away during the last century 
m the shape of salaries, bribes, booty, etc Cannot the India 
Office make some return on this point, to show the 6\haustioii 
of the country thus caused which required to ha replenished 
by subsequent imports ? It is no use simply depending upon 
the re-echoing ot the general eicolamation, “ What an enor- 
mous quantity of silver has gone to India 1 ’’ I entreat most 
earnestly that the first element — uz , the material condition 
of India— may be most carefully sitted, and the necessary 
lemedies be applied If this question be not boldly and 
fairly grappled with, it will be, in my humble opinion, the 
principal rook on which British Rule will wreck It is im- 
possible foi any nation to go on being impoverished without 
its ultimate deshuction, or the removal of the cause 
II Head to Design 

The head which designs the Imperial hnanoial legislation 
IS the Supreme Legislative Council, while local legislation is 
designed by the local Councils All these Councils have a 
controlling head in the India Offloe Council m London The 
questions, then, to be decided, m order that the designing 
head may be as efficient and adapted to the end as possible, 
resolve themselves into these — 

1st Can any legislation ever do its work satistaotoruy m 
which the opinions, feelings, and thoughts of the people pay- 
ing the taxes are not fairly represented? Englishmen, no 
matter how dble and with whatever good intentions, cannot 
feel as the natives feel, and think as the natives think The 
oo-opetation of a sufficient number of intelligent natives in all 
the Councils is ,an absolute necessity to any satisfactory 
financial legislation As to any fear of political mischief from 
taking natives more largely into confidence, I think it to be 
entirely groundless But, even granting that there was any 
risk, I need simply refer to the Act of 1861, in which ample 
checks and securities are provided With a sufficiently largo 
number of natives, with a corresponding mcreas'e m the 
number of non-offloial English members, there will not only he 
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no risk, but, on tbe oontrary, every cause for satisfaction I 
niay just point out the checks I allude to— 

“ Provided always, that it shall not be lawful for anv 
Member or Additional Member to introduce, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, any measuie 
aftectmg— 

“1. The public debt or public revenues of India, or by 
which any charge would be imposed on such revenues ' 

“ 2 The religion or religious rites and usages of any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in India 
“ 3 The discipline or maintenance of any part of Her 
Majesty’s Military or Naval Forces. 

“4 The relation of the Government with Foreign Pi iiioes 
or States ” (Clause 19 ) 

Moreover, the Governor-General has his power of veto , 
and the ultimate consent of Her Majesty’s Indian Secretary 
is also necessary (Clauses 20 and 31 ) 

Clause 33, limits even the power of the Governor-General 
as to what he shall not legislate upon, and Clause 43 
repeats, with certain additions, os to what the local Council 
cannot legislate upon except with the sanction of the Governor- 
General With such checks there can be nothing to tear 

2nd Whether decentralization, such as Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan and Sir C Wingfield, and others who agree with them, 
propose, IS ueoescary or not to solve difficulties like the 
following dome provinces coinplam that they are taxed 
more to make up the dehcits of others For instance- 
supposing that the Zemindars of Bengal are right in claiming 
exemption from any additional burden on lands, under the 


•Though the Indian Councils are thus prohibited from 
imposing cliaiges on Indian revenues without direct legisla- 
tion, and the sanction ot the Governor-General hrst obtained 
to introduce the measure, the Indian Council m England is, m 
a very momalous way, left to do w'hat it likes with the 
revenues of India , take, for instance, the w aj'' in which certain 
charges connected w ith the Cooper Hill Civil Engineering Col 
lege are put upon Indian revenues or the large sura of money 
spent upon the India Office, or any other charges that the 
Indian Council chooses to make 
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Regulation of 1793, w ould not the scheme of deoentralization 
enable the Bengal Government to provide in soma other 
appropriate way for its own wants, instead of the Supieme 
Counoil being obliged to itupose the same taxes upon the 
dther parts ot India also, as it cannot tax Bengal by itself 

The distant Presidencies complain that the Supreme 
Counoil Is not able to understand fully their peculiai leqmre- 
ments With the Governor-General having a veto upon all 
the legislation of the subordinate Governments, could not the 
Supreme Government be bettei able to attehd to all Imperial 
questions nithout any loss ot dignity or power, and yet leave 
fairly upon the heads of the different Piesideuoies their fair 
shaie of responsibility? These and similar questions with 
regard to the Constitution and work of the Counoila in India 
ha\ 6 to be decided 

Similar questions have also to be considered with regard 
to the Indian Council m England Pirst, need there be 
such a large Council ? Secondly, need the Council have the 
work of supervision of everything that is done in India , or 
will it act merely as an appellant powei, to interfere when 
appealed to ? Is the constitution such as eould'satisfactorily 
perform its work with the due knowledge and appreciation of 
the continuous change of conditions going on in India ? And 
is It not necessary, moreover, that, as in the Oounoils, in 
India, some suitable ropiesentation ot native views and 
interests should exist in the India Office ’ Lastly, is it right 
that this Council should ha\e the power to spend the revenues 
of India as it likes, without some such open legislation, dis- 
cussion, and check, as is provided tor the Oounoils in India ? 
From this, I hope it will be suffioieiitly apparent that the 
element of ‘ the head which design and controls ” the financial 
administration of India requires careful consideration The 
necessity of a fair expression ot the views and feelings of the 
natives has another aspect — iia,that with such oo-operation 
Government will be very largely relieved ot the odium of any 
dissatisfaction among the natives 

All the remarks with reference to the necessity of a fair 
representation of natives m the Legislative Councils apply 
equally to all taxation and expenditure of local funds For, 
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besides the Imperial revenue of some £50,000,000, there are 
local funds raised as follows • — ■- 

/ Local H’tjnps 

O>oss Receipt i foi 1867 8 , according to Fait I ot Fiitanci 
and UciBiine AccounU of India, puhltsJiad hy the Qoocrnmenl of 
India, Calcutta, Acconnl Ho 34 i)a£^c<i, 13 G 118,1110 and 12a 


£ 

Government of India 41,018 

Oudh 194,718 

Central Province!, 173,410 

British Buriuah 103,550 

Bengal 613,732 

N -W Provinces 835,007 

Puniab 336,870 

Madras 439,199 

Bombay 1,093,133 

Berars (11 months of 1866-67, £130,148) Not given 

Total £3 843,647 


III— Halu to EiiECirrE 

This hand is formed by all the diflerent sei vices in the 
Administration The questions are — 

lat Can these services be fully efficient without i pro- 
per proportion of natives of talent and integrity in all grades ? 
I oonsider the question here solely with reference to success- 
ful hnanoial administration, independently of its verv im- 
portant, social and especially, political bearings, ot the claims 
of right and justice, and ot the groat evil ot no elders of 
wisdom or experience being prepared among the natives, as 
all the wisdom and experience of English officials is lost to 
India on their retiiement, except perhaps of a few, who luuo 
conscience enough to feel the debt they owe to Indi.i, and to 
do what they can m England to promote its welfare 

2nd Can the English officials, no matter however clev er, 
manage the natives as well as natives of the same standing, 
ability, and mtegntv 1 A word of persuasion and assurance 
from a native of official position will, m the nature of things, 
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(>arry more influence than that of an Englishman A native 
will far more easily understand and know how to deal with 
the ways ot natives The assistance, theiefoie, of a propei 
proportion ot natives m all departments is a necessity toi 
bUooessful organization and working of details Even now it 
IS the native m many instances who is the real soul of the 
work, though the credit is all taken by his English superiors 

Conscientious inon, like Sir Henry Bioketts, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, make no secret of such a oiroumatanoe, and 
rightly urge to let credit be given to whom it belongs It is 
only natural that the Englishman, with hts frequent changes 
and his ignorance of the people around him, is depended upon, 
and at the mercy of, his suboidmates If there were in the 
service natives ot the same position with himself, he would, 
by comparing notes with them, be muoh helped m undei- 
standmg the teelmgs, views, and idiosyncrasies of natives, 
which he has no othei means of learning 

Suooassful administration requiies complete knowledge, 
-and tor such knowledge the oo-oparation ot the natives is 
simply a necessity 

There is, moreover, the economical, and, therefore, the 
immediately financial, point of view from which this subject 
has to be considered Supposing that the native official was 
paid as highly as Ins English colleague, the mere fact that all 
the earnings ot the native ofiSoial remain in the country, as he 
has no remittances to make to a foreign land for the educa- 
tion or maintenance ot his children or family, or of his savings, 
IS in itsolt so far an aoonomioal and, therefore, a financial 
advantage to the country, and it is the bounden duty of the 
English rulers to allow the Indian this economioal sawng, 
consistently with their political supremacy In some of the 
services, such as the Public Works, Telegraph and Forest, 
political oonsideiations have no place , while economy and 
justice, and the oft-repeated pledges of Parliament, demand 
that qualified natives should have free and fair admission 
into all the services Unless this economical saving is allow- 
ed to India to a fair ezitent, all professions of administering 
the finances of India for the good ot India cannot but be 
merely a mockery and a delusion Politically considered, it is 
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not at all improbable that before long the English rulers of 
India will have some troublesome questions to solve, if duo 
foresight is not used in this matter 

IV —PrINOIPLES op DtSIGN AND EXECUTION 
As a whole the questions are — 

1 Whether, by the present principles and, modes of 

taxation, the burden is equitably distributed over 
the shoulders of all classes of people ? 

2 Whether the present expenditure is not capable ot 

being largely curtailed, and much waste prevented, 
without impairing the efBciency or strength of the 
English rule ? 

To solve these two important questions it is necessary to 
work in the w ay m which the Committee has already oom- 
menced, to examine the principle and necessity of each item 
of receipt and expenditure Non, there is no doubt that the 
opinion of this governor, or that revenue officer, or such a 
commander, may be worthy of all weight and respect, but, 
at the same time, in order that the Committee should arrive 
at an independent judgment of their own, it is necessary 
that they should not be satisfied with mere general opinions 
of the witnesses, but should require a clear statement 
of some satisfactory prooh upon which those opinions 
are based I hope, therefore, that mere assertions of officials, 
that “ all is right,” will not be considered sufficient For 
instance, we may toke the question of the land revenue, whicE 
IS the very subject the Committee has commenced with 
Tliere is a variety of land tenures, and each is based upon 
several prmciples I take the instance of one of these princi- 
ples— nr, the proportion of the rate of assessment to the 
income of the cultivator, or the produce of the land 

Theie are two questions First, Are the principle or 
prmciples of the rates sound ? and, second, if so, are the rate 
01 rates adopted, such as to encourage increase of cultivation, 
lead to increase of capital, and thereby to increase of produc- 
tion and prosperity ? 

First take the prmaplct, of the rate 
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In Bombay, one and the oh\ef pimoiple of the last settle- 
ment seems to me to be this It is illustrated by a table by 
Captain (now Sir George) Wingate and Lieut Nash (Bombay 
“ Seleotion," No OVII , New Senes, page 14 Bee also pages 
109 and 110 ) 

The soil IS divided fiom No 1 to No 9 The gross 
produce of soil No 1 is supposed, for illustration, to be 
Es 171-4 as for every Es 100 of oultnation expenses— * e , 
Es 72-4 as is net produce, and tor soil No 9, the gioss 
produce is supposed to be Rs 127-6 as 3 p for eveiy Es 100 
01 cultivation expenses—t e , Rs 27-6 as 3 p is net produce 
The Government assessment is then adjusted as follows Out 
-of the net produce of Rs 27-6 as 3 p of No 9 soil, the 
Government rate is, for supposition, taken as Es 5-13 as 4 p , 
leaving to the cultivator Ks 21-8 as lip — i e , something like 
75 per cent ot the net produce But what is proposed to be 
left to the cultivator of No 1, whose net produce is 
Es 72-4 as ? One would think that, like the inte of the No 9 
soil, Goveiniueut would take oue-toith, or say, Es 18, and 
leave to the cultivator three-fortlis, oi Rs 54 Such, however, 
js not the case The cultivator of No 1 soil is also to keep 
only Rs 21-8 as 11 p, and give up to Government Es 50-11 
as Ip — le. Government takes above two-thirds and the 
cultivator less than one-third , the prineiple being that, no 
matter what the net produce tor every Rs. 100 invested may 
be, every cultivator is not to have a definite propoition of his 
net produce, but an absolute fixed quantity. This would be 
something like imposing the income-tax upon the principle 
that if one merchant wakes a proht of £50 on an investment 
of £100, and another of £10 on the same investment, they a're 
not to pay some definite proportion or proportions of their 
prohts , but if the latter is to pay £2 out of £10 and retain £8 
the former should also retain £8 only, and pay £42 to Govein- 
ment I wonder how British merchants and manufacturers 
would like this principle 1 However, it is not my object here 
to discuss the merit ot this principle, but only to state it, for 
comparison with that of the other provinces 

Now take Madras There the priuoipal is, after allowing 
for ridges, boundaries, unpioduotivo portions of fields, seasons, 
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cultivation expenses, etc , to adjust the Government Assess- 
ment at two-thirds of the net produce on wet or irrigated 
lands, and a sort of compromise between two-third of net 
produce and one-loith of gross produce on dry lands, the 
balance of about one-third of the net produce being left to the 
cultivator, (“ Madras Selection,” No XIV^ , of 1869, pages 
142 — 160, Settlement of Ohellumbrum and Manargoody Taloo- 
kas, of South Aroot) Taking Punjab, the principle of the 
first settlement yas on the basis of two-thirds of the net pio 
duoe, but by the revised settlement it is on one-half of the net 
produce for Government In the N -W Provinces (Adm Be- 
port, ’67-'68, page 47) “the standard of assessment is now 
55 per cent of the assets, of which 5 per cent goes for cesses , 
the remaining 45 per cent , after defraying the village expenses, 
forms the profit of the proprietors ” 

To sum up the whole, I give an extract from a memoran- 
dum of the India House (Eeturn 75, of 1858) “And m all 
the improved systems of Revenue Administration, of which an 
account has been given m the preceding part of this paper, the 
object has not been merely to keep the Government demand 
miMn the limits of a fatr tent, but to leaie a lai gt, ponton of the 
rent to the piopnetors In the settlement of the N -W, Pro- 
vinces, the demand was limited to two-thirds of the amount, 
which it appeared, from the best attainable information, that 
the land could afford to pay as lent The principle which 
has been laid down for the next settlement, and acted on 
wherever settlement has commenced, is still more liberal i 
the Government demand being fixed at one-halt instead 
of two-thirds of the average net piochice — that is, of a 
fan rent The same general standard has been adopted for 
guidance in the new settlement of the Madras territory In 
Bombay, no fixed proportion has been kept in viev4 hut the 
object has been that land should possess a saleable value " 
(The italics are mine ) 

Now, in giving this extract I have also the object of 
directing attention to the use of the words “ net produce ” and 
“ fair rent ” as synonymous Is it so i Is the net prodiu e, of 
which one-half is settled as Government assessment, leiit only 
in the sense in which economists use the word, and for 
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“ leaving a large portion of which ” Government claims credit 
of liberality? 

How to the nevt question Taking the nbsolutc amount 
ot the net pioduce, is the portion allowed to cultivators 
sufficient, on an average, for their year’s oidmary wants of 
ooniinon necessaries, and some reasonable comforts, together 
w ith a saving to taoe a bad season, or to increase the capital 
ot the country for increasing production ? 

The test of “the satisfaction of the ryots ” is often quoted 
as a proof of soundness But it requires to be ascertained 
vhether because an element like that of fixity of tenure and 
non-mterferenoe for a long period is felt satisfactory, it 
follows that the other elements oi principles of the settlement- 
are also neoessaiily satisfactory or just, even though, as a 
general result, the agrioulturists may feel themselves some, 
what bettei off than they were before ? Or is the fact of such 
profits as the Bombay Presidency had the good fortune to 
make from the late American War, and the improvement of 
condition by railways, though a cause ot satisfaction of the 
cultivators, a proof of the soundness or justness of each and 
all the principles adopted m the settlement ? To come to 
a right conclusion, ouch principle requires to be exaramed on 
its own merits, without reference to general results for if 
all the principles were sound, much more satisfactory may bo 
the results 

The Bombay settlement, as well as that of othei parts, 
IS now under vision It is important to ascertain the real 
present incidence of land levenue, and the reasonable increase 
that may be made, with enough left no the cultivator to 
subsist on, and to save for moreaso of capital I am afyaid, 
the Bombay re-settlement is not quite reasonable 

I sh^ll take one or two more mstanoes in connection 
with land revenue Whether the Zemindars of the Permanent 
Settlement can be taxed for extra cesses has been the subject 
of much controversy aqd dissatistaotion, and even up to the 
present day the India Office is divided against itself How, 
as long as mere opinions of this official or that Indian Secre- 
tary are the sole guides, I do not see how the controversy 
will e%er end It is a simple question of documentary evi- 
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danoe— the interpretation of a regulation. Would it not be 
the best plan to subject this question to the decision of a 
judicial authoritv, such as the Privy Council after hearing the 
arguments of counsel on both sides? The decision of such a 
tribunal must end the matter The same course, either on 
the original side of the High Court of Bombay, or in the 
Privy Council, might be adopted with regard to the extra 
anna-cess imposed upon the existing Bombay settlements 
I believe it is the opinion of many that it was a breach of 
faith on the part of Government A decision of a competent 
judicial tribunal would be satisfactory to all parties 

The prestige of the British name for good faith should 
nevei be in the least imperilled, if it is to exert for Government 
the moral influence it possesses, independently of politicaland 
other reasons 

Lastly, in reference to the principles ui the land revenue, 
as a part of the whole design, is the burden of taxation on the 
cultivator of land in an equitable proportion with other 
classes? Government claims the rights of a landlord Does 
that mean that Government must have a certain portion of 
the produce no matter even though the exaction be inequitably 
higher than that from other classes of people ? Or is the 
Government demand upon land to be adjusted on the principle 
that Government requiring a certain revenue, the land should 
pay its equitable quota with all other industries ? or is it 
that, because richer interests can resort to agitation, and 
make themselves heard, while the poor labourer and culti- 
vator cannot, it is felt easier to squeeze them than the other 
classes ? 

• II Is the machinery lor the collection of the land revenue 
sufficiently economicaP I think the evidence of a person 
like Dewan Easi Shahahudin, for the Bombay side, will be 
valuable , for, as a native revenue official as he once was, he 
knows the feelings and viewc of the natives in a way and to 
an extent which it is almost impossible tor an English official 
to acquire 

After this one instance of the land revenue, Ido not think 
I need go into the details of the other items of the Budget 
further than to say that the test of Questions I and II under 
. 24— M 
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th.6 fovicth head has to be rigidly applied to all the items , and 
to ascertain whether the system of keeping accounts is such 
as it should be I shall take only one more item The salt- 
tax, especially, requires most anxious consideration It is the 


cause of the poor, who cannot 

speak for or 

help themselves 

Is it dt all right to 1 

lax salt , and, even allow 

mg the necessity, 

13 the incidence of “i 

ts burden o 

n the poor s 

imilar to that on 

the other classes toi 

r the share i 

they pay towards revenue ? 

The salt gross i' 

6 venue for different part! 

i IS as follows for 

1869-70 ~ 





(Rat 0 2i: 

3 of 1870 ) 





Per head 



Population 

about 



about 

S (i 

Bengal 

£2,583,562 

40,000,000 

1 H 

Oudh 

1,219 

11,000,000 


Central Province! 

s 115,167 

9,000,000 

0 3 

N -W Provinces 

488,728 

30,000,000 

0 4 

Punjab 

933,060 

17,500,000 

1 Oi 

Madras 

1,164,736 

23,000,000 

1 0 

Bombay 

599,407 

14,000,000 

0 10 





Total 

5,875,879 

144,500,000 

0 9^ average 


Now, taking the share of the agricultural produce which 
can be considered as left to the mass of the poor agnoultuial, 
and other oommon labouring population, to be %0s. a-head, an 
ordinary oooly or workman pays in his salt some 4 per cent 
out of his wretched pittance But it must also be borne m 
mind that 4 per cent out of is far more important to 
the poor man than 10 or 20 per cent out ot the income of the 
richer classes Taking 25s a-head, the rate will be 3i percent 
Of the four elements Ihave described above, the first three 
are essentially questions for Parliament 

1 It 13 Parliament alone that can decide what the fanaii- 
oial relations between England and India should he , how far 
the guarantee of England can be given for the alleviation of 
the burden of the public debt, which is the result of English 
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■wars in India, or other countries of Asia , and how far the 
benefit of England's credit and capital can be given to help m 
the restoration of India's prosperity and prevention of 
famines 

3 It IS Parliament alone that can modify the constitution 
of the Legislative Council and the Indian Council, or give the 
people of India such a fair voice in their own affairs as they 
are now capable of exercising, because these Councils are the 
creation ot an Aet of Parliament 

3 It IS Pailiament alone that can insist on the faithful 
fulfilment of the repeated pledges they have given by Acts of 
Parliament for the admission of natives into the various 
services, according to competence and character, and without 
any regard to caste, creed, colour, or raoe In the Public 
Works Department there is a farce of a regulation to admit 
natives m India on proof of competence . but very good care 
IS taken that natives do not get in On the Bombay side, as far 
back as 1861, three natives proved their competence (and one 
did the same m 1866), and to my knowledge none of them had 
found admission into the Engineering Department up to 1868 
Whether they have since been admitted I do not know, though 
during the interval dozens ot appointments have been given 
every year English interests ei.eroise such pressure upon the 
Indian Governments, that unless Parliament does its duty and 
insists ttlat, in accordance with its pledges, justice shall be 
done to the children of the soil, there is but little hope on that 
score 

4 The principles of the whole design of Financial Adminis- 
tration, or of its details, will have always, more or less, to be 
setlled and controlled by the Indian Governments themselves, 
according to change of circumstances The best service, 
therefore, that Parliament can do on this head— and which 
Parliament alone can do— is to inquire, at certain reas8nable 
intervals— say every ten or twelve years— how the Indian 
Governments have discharged their trust This simple neces- 
sary control of the great Parliament of the E upire will pre- 
vent many of those evils which freedom from a sense of 
responsibility induces, and infuse into the Administration all 
that care and forethought necessary to its success 
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Aftei I had posted the foregoing part of this pamphlet 
from Alexandria, I came across a speech of Lord Mayo, in the 
Times of India's summary, of 8th April last I read one para- 
graph in it with feelings of mixed regret and hopefulness , 
regret, that one in the position of a Viceroy should have put 
forth what, in my humble opinion, is an erioneous and mis- 
leading statement, and hopetulness, because now that the 
Viceroy has directed his attention to the all-impoitant subject 
of the insufiBcient production of the country, hf" will, I hope, 
be able to grapple with it, investigate its causes and evil 
consequences, and earnestly endeavour to apply suitable re- 
medies 

I refer here to the paragraph in which His Excellency 
endeavours to refute the assertion that Indian taxation is 
" crushing ” His Lordship on this point has made several 
assumptions, which require examination I shall, therefore, 
first consider whether the conclusion drawn is legitimate, and 
whether all necessary elements of comparison have been taken 
into account 

Last year, m my papei on “The Wants and Means of 
India,” which was read before the East India Association, a 
rough estimate was given of the total production of India 
(including opium, salt, minerals, manufactures — in shoit, pro- 
duction of every kind) as about 40s a-head per annum 

Mr Grant Duff, in his speech of 24th February last, 
referred to the relative mcomes of England and India, and 
endeavoured to show that while the former was estimated a1 
£30 a-head, the latter was “ gussed " as 40s a-head per annum 
Now, his lordship the Viceroy quotes Mr Duff’s statement ol 
40s , and believes that Mr Duff has good reasons for his state- 
ment So that we have it now on the highest authontj 
that the total production of India is only 40s a-head pei 
annum 

His Excellency the Viceroy, after admitting this fac 
compares the taxation of India with that of some other ooun 
tries In doing this his lordship deducts as land revenui 
{iclietlier Tightly or wrongly, mil be seen heieafter) the opium 
tributes, and other small receipts from Indian taxation, am 
then compares the balance with the taxation of other countries 
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Being on board a steamer in the Bed Sea, I cannot refer to 
returns to see whether his lordship has made any similar 
deductions from the taxation of the latter The result of the 
oomparison would appear to be that, while India pays only Is 
lOd per head of taxation per annum, Turkey pays Is 9d 
Eiuesia 13s 2d , Spam 18s 5d, Austria 19s 7d , and Italy 17 s 
pe^ head per annum The conclusion drawn is that the taxa- 
tion of India IS not “ crushing ” What idea his lordship attaches 
to the word “ crushing ” I cannot say, but his lordship seems 
to forget the very first premise that the total production of the 
country is adftiitted to be 40s per head Now, this amount is 
hardly enough for the bare necessaries of life, much less can it 
supply any comforts or provide any reserve for bad times . so 
that, living from hand to mouth, and that on “ scanty subsist- 
ence ” (in the words of Lord Lawrence), the very touch of 
famine carries away hundreds 'of thousands Is not this in 
itself as “ oiushing " to any people as it can possibly be ? And 
yet out of this wretched income they have to pay taxation as 
well 

His lordship has, moreover, left out a very important 
element f rom account He is well aware that, whatever 
revenue is raised by the other countries, for instance, the 
£70,000,000 by England, the whole of it returns back to the 
people and remains m the country , and, therefore, the national 
capital, upon which the production ot a country depends, does 
not suffer diminution , while, on account of India’s being subject 
to a foreign rule, out ot the £50,000,000 of revenue raised every 
yeai , some £12,000,000, or more, are carried clear away to 
England, and the national capital— or, m other words, its 
capability of production — is continuously diminished j ear after 
year The pressure of taxation, therefore, if proper remedies 
are not adopted to counteract the above eiil must, necessarily, 
become more and more crushing every year, even though the 
amount of taxation be not increased It is quite intelligible 
that the English people, with an income or production of some 
£30 per head, aided by or including some £13,000,000, of 
more, annually drawn from India, may not feel the taxation 
of £3 lOs a-head as crashing or the nations which his lord- 
ship has instanced, having no price of some £12,000,000 
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annually to pay foi a foreign rule, and being, most probably, 
able to produce enough for all tbeir wants, may not feel the 
Is to 19s 7d as crushing , but in my humble opinion, every 
single ounce of rice taken from the “ scanty subsistence ” of the 
ftiasses ot India is to them so much more starvation, and so 
much more “ crushing ” 

I shall now consider what would have been the finest w|y 
of making the comparison of tavatioii Every nation has a 
certain amount ot income from various sources, such as pio- 
duction of cultivation, mmeials, farmmg, manufactures, profits 
of trade, etc From such total income all its wa'nts are to be 
supplied A fair oompaiison as to the incidence of taxation 
will be to see the proportion of the amount which the Govern- 
ment of the country takes for its administration, public debts, 
etc , to the total income You may call this amount taxation, 
revenue, or anything you like ,-and Government may take it in 
any shape oi way whatsoever. It is so much taken from the 
income of the country for the purposes of Government In the 
case of India, whether Government takes this amount as land 
tax, or opium revenue, oi in whatever other form, does not 
mattei, it is all the same, that out of the total income of the 
country Government laises so much revenue foi its purposes 
which otherwise would have remained with the people 

Taking, theretore, this fair test of the incidence of taxation, 
the results will bg that England raises £70,000,000 out of the 
national income of some £900,000,000 — that is, about 8 per cent , 
or about £9 10s per head, from an income of about £30 per head, 
whereas the Indian Government raises £50,000,000 out of a 
' national income of £300,000,000 — that is, about 16 per cent or 
6s 8d per head, out of an income of 40s per head r 

Had his lordship stated the total national income and 
population of the countries with which he has made the com- 
parison, we would have then seen what the percentage of then 
revenue to their mcome was, and from how much income 
per head the people, had to pay their 7s to 1.9s 7d per head of 
taxation, as quoted by his lordship 

Further, if m consequence of a constant dram from India 
from its poor production, the mcome of the oountiy continues 
to dimmish, the percentage of taxation to income will be still 
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greater even though the amount of taxation may not increase 
But, as we know that the tendency of taxation in India has, 
during the past twelve years, been to go on increasing every 
year, the pressuie will necessaiily become more and more 
oppressive and crushing, unless our rulers by proper means 
restore India to at least a healthy, if not a wealthy condition 
It must, moreover, be particularly borne m mind that, while a 
ton may not be any burden to an elephant, a few pounds may 
crush a child , that the English nation may, from its average 
income of £30 per head, bear with ease a burden of even £5 or 
ilO of taxation per head, while, to the Indian nation 5s out of 
40s may be quite unbewable and crushing The capacity to 
bear a burden with ease or to be crushed by it, is not to he 
measured by the percentage of taxation, but by the abundance, 
or otherwise, of the means or income to pay it from Prom 
abundance you may give a large percentage with ease , from 
sufSoiency, the same burden may be just bearable, or some 
diminution may make it so , but from insufficiency, any burden 
IB so much privation 

But as matters stand, poor India has to pay not only the 
same percentage of taxation to its income as m England, but 
nearly double , i a , while {Ingland pajs only about 84 per cent 
of its national income for the wants of its Government, India 
has to pay some 16 per cent of its income for the same purpose , 
though here that moome per head of population is some 
fifteenth pait of that of Englaiil, and insufficient in itself for 
even its ordinary wants, leaving alone the extraordinary politi- 
cal necessity to pay a foreign country foi i,ts rule 

I sincerely trust, and very hopefully look forward, that 
when those m whose hands the destiny of India is now placed 
— such as Mr Grant Dull, the members of the India Office, the 
Viceroy, and Sir R Temple — understand this great evil, it will 
not be long before really effectual remedies shall be adopted, 
with the assistance of Parliament Par'iament being the foun- 
tain of all power, and as the Indian Government can only act 
as Parliament directs, it becomes its bounden duty to God and 
man to lay down the great principles of a just, efficient, and 
beneficent government for the administration of India, and to 
see from time to time to their being acted on 
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In stating the Viceroy’s views, I am obliged to trust to 
memory, but I hope I have not mis-stated them Now that wa 
have the testimony of the two latest Viceroys— Lord Lawrence 
stating that the mass of the people live on scanty subsistence, 
and Lord Mayo believing Mr Grant Duff’s statement of the in- 
come of India being only 43s a head per annum as well founded 
—the Select Committee may not think it necessary to ask for 
any returns, but take the fact as pioved Perhaps the time 
thus saved to the Select Committee may be well employed in 
ascertaining the best remedies foi such a deplorable state of 
affaira, and it may not seem veiy reasonable to request the 
Committee to put the India Office to the trouble of making any 
returns on this subject But I hope that, though the Select 
Committee may not now think it necessary to ask for any 
returns for its own use, it will recommend — or the Indian 
Covernment will, of its own accord, lequire— the leturn of a 
table of total income of the country as an essential part of the 
Annual Administration Repoits of all the different provinces, 
and embody it in the Return now annually published, showing 
the moral and material progress The House of Parliament 
and the English and the Indian public will then be able to see 
every year cleaily what the material* condition of India really 
13, and how far measures aie adopted to improve the present 
state of matters To prepare Returns of the total production 
of the country, there are ample materials in the tables required 
by the Calcutta Statistical Committee in the Administration 
Reports All that is necessary is simple calculation For in- 
stance, one table gives the total acreage of cultivated land m 
each district , another table gives the acreage of the different 
crops grown , a third table gives the produce per acre of e^ch 
kind of crop , a fourth table gives the piioes of the produce in 
the markets of the districts Now it is easy to see that, with 
these materials, the value of the total produce of all the dis- 
tricts of a provmce can be easily worked out 

An erroneous principle has crept into the Affmimstration 
Reports I have already once referred to it m connection with 
the question of prices I point it out here again, so that it may 
he avoided in this important c aloulation In the above tables 
of the Administration Report averages are taken, for instance 
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of the prices of all the districts of the province, by adding up 
the prices of the different districts and dividing the total by the 
number of districts This is evidently absurd, for one district 
may have produced a million of tons of rice, and may sell it at 
Ee 1 a inaund, and another may have produced only a’ 
thousand tons, and the price there may be Es 5 a maund It 
■will be incorrect to make the average price as Rs 3 per inaund, 
when it will actually be only a little more than Ee 1 In the 
same manner the produce pei acre may bo very large in one 
place where probably the acreage under cultivation also is very 
large, while in another district the cultivated acreage may be 
small and the produce per acre may be small also If the 
average is taken by simply adding up the produce per acre 
of each district, and dividing by the number of districts, the 
total of the produce thus obtained will be less than the actual 
quantity Avoiding this mistake m the principle of taking 
aveiages, from the abovementioned tables can be calculated 
the total production of cultivated land Then there are other 
sources of income to be added, such os stock, opium, salt, 
nlinerdls, manufactures, fisheries, etc The Reports already have 
the figures for most of these items, and thus the grand total of 
income available for human consumption and saving may be 
ascertained Such a Return, with two others I shall refer to 
hereafter for every province, would be ot great importance 
It this calculation of the total income of the country is 
made out every year, we shall have the most direct evidence 
of the actual condition of the people, instead of being obliged to 
draw inferences indirectly from the complicated and misleading 
phenomena of differences of prices or wages 
• Except Bengal, all the provinces have the means ot obtain- 
ing the necessary materials for the different tables required by 
the 'Statistical Committee In Bengal, the perpetual settle- 
ment, I think, makes it unnecessary tor the Revenue Depart- 
ment to ascertain the actual extent of the who^ cultivation, 
and of the different crops But for such an important purpose, 

I have no doubt, the Bengal Government will devise some 
means to procure the necessary information In the Report 
for 1869-70, they have, I think, intimated their intention to do 
what they can 
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Not commanding the time and the means necessary for 
minute calculations, I have made a rough estimate, and I think 
that if averages aie woiked out by the statistical staff at the 
India Office or at Calcutta, the result will be very nearly what 
Mi Duff has stated, and which His Excellency the Viceroy 
adopts — vtz , a total income of about dOs per head per annum 
Eiora this, the European residents and the richer classes of 
natives above the common labourei get a large proportion, 
and the portion remaining for the mass of the people must, 
therefore, be much less 

It must also be rememheied that this average of 40s pei 
head is for the whole of India , but for the different Presiden- 
cies or Provinces, each of which is as large and as populous as 
some of the oountries of Europe, the proportion of distiibulion 
of this total production is very different For instance, m 
Bombay the total production, if accurately woiked out, may 
be found to be 100s per head , Punjab perhaps about 45s to 50s 
per head , consequently the othei provinces will have undei 40s 
per head Then, again, tneie is another drawback— pia , the 
w^nt ot cheap communication— by which even this insuftoient 
production ot 45s per head is not fully utilized, so as to allow 
the plenty of one Presidency to be available for the population 
of another Not only does this difficulty of diatiibution exist 
between different Presidencies, but even between parts of the 
same province I shall give just one instance— that of the 
Central Provinces While at Raipore and Belaspore the price 
of noe at the end of 1867 8 was Be 1 for a maund of 80 lbs , 
at Hoshungahad it was Hs 5 per maund, at Baitool it was 
Bs 4 per maund, at Jubbulporo Bs 3-13 per maund In this 
way, while in one district a part of the produce was per- 
haps rotting or being wasted, other districts were suffeimg 
from scarcity 

Upon the whole, I think the average moome per head of 
the poor laffburing population of all the provinces {except 
Bombay and Punjab) will be found hardly above 30s per head 
per annum, or may he, from 20s to 253. 

This can be tested directly if the Admimstration Eeports 
give, in addition to the return for the total income of the pro- 
vince, a second return, something like the following (I behave 
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tliey have all the requisite materials, or can obtain them) — 
Thfe number of people living upon unskilled labour, and rates 
of -wages, with details , the number of adults (male and female) 
capable of -work, say between twenty-one and fifty , the 
number of youths, say from twelve to twenty-one years of age’ 
(male and ^^ale) , the number of the old incapable of woik^ 
or, say, above fifty years of age, the number of children 
under twelve years of age, the average wage earned by 
males and females of the above different classifications (cal- 
culating the average on the correct principle of taking the 
numbei of labourers earning each rate into account) , the 
number of the sick and infirm , and the numbei of days during 
the year that the diffeient rates of wages are earned From 
these materials it will be easy to ascertain the real average 
income of the unskilled labourer, who forms the majority of 
the population, and.upon whose labour depends the subsist- 
ence of the notion I hope the India Office will order such 
returns to be prepared for the Seleci Committee It will be a 
direct proof of the actual condition of the mass of the people 
of each Presidency, and will be a great help to the Committee 
I may now give a few paiticulars, which aie at hand, of 
the cost of living, for the bare necessaries of life 

The Bombay Report for 1867-6B gwes Rs 41-13-10 as 
the average cost for diet per prisoner, and Rs 5-10-11 for 
clothing and bedding The N -W -Provinces Report gives the 
average cost for central gaols— for diet, Rs 18-1-8} , for cloth- 
ing and bedding, Rs 3-5-lJ For divisional gaols— for diet> 
Rs 24-6-lOi , and clothing and bedding, Rs 4-3-4i , and for dis- 
trict gaols — for diet Rs 15-8-ll| , and fof clothing and bed- 
ding, Rs 3-3-6 In the Central Provinces, the cost for diet is 
Rs 35J, and for clothing and bedding, Rs 54 , and in the 
Punjab— for diet, Rs 23-6, for clothing and bedding, Rs 31-13-6 
This IS what the State thinks it necessary to give to 
criminals as bare necessaries of life There may be little 
allowance to be made for the proportion of females and the 
young being smaller is a prison than in the outside world 
Making this allowance, can it be said that the labourer gets 
the necessaries of life to this extent? To this has to he added 
some cost for lodging, something for reasonable social wants. 
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and something to save for a bad day or old age Do the 
people get this ? , 

Surgeon S B Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants, m a statement, dated Calcutta, 26th March, 1870,* 
•proposes the following as a scale of diet, to supply the 
necessary ingredients of nourishment, for the emigi^nt coolies 
during their voyage, living in a state of quietude — 


Rice Diet for One Man 


For 'Flour Diet 


Rioe 20 0 

Dhal 6 0 

Preserved Mutton 2 5 

Vegetables 4 27 

Ghee 1 0 

Mustard Oil 0 5 

Salt 1 0 

Total 35-27 


Flour 16 0 

Dhal 4 0 

Preset ved Mutton 2 5 

Vegetables 4 27 

Ghee 1 5 

Mustard Oil 0 5 

Salt 1 0 

Total 29-77 


This IS absolutely necessary to supply the necessary 
ingredients of nitrogen and carbon , not the slightest lutury— 
no sugar, tea, or any little enjoyment of life— but simply 
animal subsistence 

From the above data, returns can. be worked out, at the 
prices of particular districts and provinces, of the absolute 
necessaries of life, which will show whether a province 
produces enough for these, and for all its political, social, 
economical, and administrative wants With these three 
returns— first, of the total income per head per annum, 
secondly, the average per head of the earnings of the mass ot 
the labouring popudation , and thirdly, the average actual 
requirements per head for all the different absolutely nec^- 
sary wants of the labouring population — the ruler of every 
piovince will be able to give a clear picture of the actual, 
material condition of his charge, and will get any credit he 
may deserve for the improvements made by him I hope the 
India Othce will place these three returns before the Select 
Committee Complacent assertions of officials that all are 

* The Indian Economist of 15th October, 1870 ‘ Statis- 
j tioal Reporter,” p 45 
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happy and prospering oaifbe had in any quantity • but unless 
the test of actual facts is applied by suoh returns, these 
assertions are not only worth nothing, but are positively 
mischievous as they mislead Parliament and the English 
public, who, believing such statements, becom<(i indiflerent to' 
India, to be roused only by some great calamity, either 
physical or political 

If the facts brought to light by those leturns show that 
the people are really suffenng from insuflcienoy to supply 
their absolute wants for ordinary healthly human life, and 
that, therefoie, having no reserve either of strength or means, 
or no intelligences they are easily swept av/ay by hundreds ot 
thousands in time of scarcity, what responsibility lies upon 
our British rulers to remedy this wretchedness 1 Remedy it 
t/iei/ could, if they but ohbse to set about their work with a 
due sense of the responsibility, and with earnestness and 
determination India needs the help of their capital and 
credit, need! reduction in expenditure, needs an efficient and 
economical administration of which native co-operation must 
form an essential, and not an incidental element, needs a 
wise and fair adjustment of her financial relations with 
England, and, finally and imperatively, a wise and rapid 
diffusion of the blessings of education 


The Moral Poverty of IhDiA AhD Native Thoughts 
ON THE Present British Indian Policy * 

In my last paper I confined myself to meeting Mr Dan- 
vers’ line of argument on the question of the material 
destruction and impoverishment of India by the present 
British Indian policy , I endeavoured to show that this 
impoverishment and destruction of India was mainly caused 
by the unnatural treatment it received at the hands of its 
British Rulers, in the way ol subjecting it to a large variety 
of expenditure upon a crushing foreign agency both m 
India and England, whereby the children ot the countrv 
’ Submitted to the Secretary of State for India, 16th 
November, 1880 
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were displaced and deprived ot then natural rights and 
means ol subsistence in their own country , that, by 
what M as being taken and consumed m India itself, and 
by wh-it was being continuously taken away by such agency 
clean out of the.oountry, an exhaustion of the very life-blood 
ot the country was unceasingly going on , thit not till 
this disastrous dram was duly checked, and not till the 
people of India were restored to their natural rights m their 
■own country, was there any hope for the material amelioration 
of India 

In this memorandum I desire to submit for the kind and 
generous consideration 6f his Lordship the Secretary of State 
for India that, from the same o^usa of the deplorable dram, 
besides the material exhaustion of India, the moral loss to her 
is no less sad and lamentable 

With the material wealth go also the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the country Europeans occupy almost all the higher 
places m every department ot Government directly or indirect- 
ly under its control While m India they acquire India’s 
money, experience, and wisdom , and when they go, they 
carry both away with them, leaving India so muoh poorer m 
material and moral wealth Thus India is left withouk, and 
cannot have those elders m wisdom and experience who m 
ovary country are the natural guides of the rising generations 
in their national and social conduct, and of the destinies 
of their country , and a sad, sad loss this is ! 

Every European is isolated from the people around him 
Ha IS not their mental, moral, or social leader or oompanion 
Eor any mental or moral mfluanoe or guidance or sympathy 
with the people he might yust as well be living m the mofti, 
The people know not him, and he knows not, nor cares 'for 
the people Some honourable exoeptiona do, now and then 
make an effort to do some good if they can, but in the very 
nature of things these efforts are always feeble, exotio, and of 
little permanent effect These men are not always in the 
place, and their works die away when they go 

The Europeans are not the natural leaders of the people 
They do not belong to the people , they cannot enter their 
thoughts and feelings , they eanpot ]oin or sympathise with 
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their goya or griefs On the contrary, every day the estrange- 
ment IS moreasmg Europeans deliberately and openly widen 
it more and more JThere may be very few social institutions 
started by Europeans m which’ Natives, however fit and 
desirous to goin, are not deliberately and insultingly excluded’ 
The Europeans are, and make themselves, strangers in every 
way All they efieotually do is to eat the substance of 
India, material and moral, while living there, and when thpy 
go, they carry away all they have aoquiied, and their pensions 
and future usefulness besides 

This most deplorable moral loss to India needs most 
serious consideration, as much in its political as in its national 
aspect Nationally disastrous as it is, it carries politically 
with it its own Nemesis. Without the guidance of elderly 
wisdom and experience of their own natural leaders, the 
education which the rising generations are now receiving 
IS naturally leading them (or call it misleading them if you 
will) into directions which bode no good to the rulers, and 
which, instead of being the strength of the rulers, as it ought 
to be and can be, will turn out to be their great weakness 
The fault will he of the rulers themselves for such a result 
The power that is now being yaised by the spread of educa- 
tion, though yet slow and small, is one that m time must, 
for weal or woe, exercise great influence , in fact, it has 
already begun to do so However strangely the English 
rulers, forgetting their English manliness and moral courage, 
may, like the ostrich, shut their eyes, by gagging acts 
or otherwise, to the good or bad influences they are raising 
around them, this good or evil is rising nevertheless The 
thiiusands that are being sent out by the universities every 
' year find themselves in a most anomalous position There is 
no place for them m thou motherland They may beg in the 
streets or break stones on the roads for ought the rulers seem 
to care for their natural rights, position and duties m then 
own country They may perish or do what they like or can, 
but scores of Europeans must go from this country to take up 
what belongs to them, and that in spite of e%ery profession, for 
years and years past and up to the present day, of English 
statesmen, that they must govern India for India's good, 
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by solemn Acts and declarations of Parliament, and, above 
all, by the words of the august Sovereign herself For all 
practical purposes all these high promise have been hitherto 
almost wholly the purest romance, the reality being quite 
'diflerent. 

The educated find themselves simply so many dummies, 
ornamented with the tinsel of school education, and then 
their whole end and aim of life is ended What must be the 
inevitable consequence ? A wild-spirited horse, vyithout curb 
or reins, will run away wild, and kill and trample upon every 
one that comes m its way A miss-direoted force will hit 
anywhere, and destroy anything The power that the rulers 
are, so far to their credit, raising will, as a Nemesis, 
recoil against themselves, if, with this blessing ot educa- 
tion, they do not do their whole duty to the country 
which trusts to their righteousness, and thus turn this 
good power to their own side The Nemesis is as clear 
from the present violence to nature, as disease and death 
arise from unoleanliness and rottenness The voice of the 
power of the rising education is, no doubt, feeble at present 
Like the infant, the present dissatisfaction is only crying at 
the pams it is suffering Its notions have not taken any form 
or shape or course jet, but it is growing. Heaven only 
knows what it will grow to I He who runs may see that if 
the present material and moral destruction of India continues, 
a great convulsion must inevitably arise, by which either India 
will be more and more crushed under the iron heel of despo- 
tism and destruction, or may succeed m shattering the de- 
stroying hand and power. Far, far is it from my earnest prayer 
and hope that such should be the result of the British Ruje 
In this rule there is every element to produce immeasurable 
good, both to India and !lSngland, and no thinking native of 
India would wish harm to it, with all the hopes that are yet 
built upon the righteousness and oonsoienoe of the British 
statesmen and nation. 

The whole duty and responsibility of bringing about this 
desired consummation lies upon the head and m the hands of 
the Indian authorities England It is no use screening 
themselves behind the faction and excuse that the Viceroys 
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and authoritifia m India are difficult to be got to do what they 
ought, or that they would do all that may be necessary They 
neither can nor will do this They cannot go against Acts ot 
Earl lament on the one hand, and, on the other, the pressure of^ 
European interests, and of European selfishness andguidancSr 
IS so heavy in India, that the Viceroys in their first years are 
quite helpless, and get committed to certain courses , and if, 
m,time, any of them, happeumg to have sufficient strength of 
character and confidence m their own judgment, are likely to 
take matters in their own hands, and with any moral courage, 
to resist interests hostile or antagonistic to the good of the 
people, the end of their time begins to come near, their zeal 
and interest, begin to flag, and soon they go away, leaving 
India to roll up Sisyphus's stone again with a new Viceroy 
It is the highest Indian authority here, the heoietary of State 
for India, upon whom the responsibility wholly rests He 
alone has the power, as a member of and with the weight of 
the British Cabinet, to guide tba Part lament to acts worthy 
of the English character, conscience, and nation The glory 
01 disgrace of the British in India is m his bauds He has to 
make Parliament lay down, by clear legislation, bow India 
‘thnil be governed for India's qood, or it is hopeless tor us to 
look forward for any reliet from our present material and 
moral destruction, and for future elevation 

Englishmen sometimes indulge the notion that England is 
secure in the division and disunion among the various races 
and nationalities of India But even ni this new forces are 
working thetr way. Those Englishmen who sleep such toolish 
sleep of security know very little of what is going on The 
kiijd ot education that is being received by thousands of all 
classes and creeds is throwing them all in a similar mould , a 
sj'inpathy of sentiment, ideas, and aspirations is growing 
amongst them , and, more particularly , a political union and 
sympathy is the first fruit of the new awakening, as all feel 
alike their deprivation and the degradation and destruction ot 
their country All ditferences of race and religion, and rivalry , 
are gradually sinking before this oonnuoii cause This begm- 
nmg, no doubt, is at present insignificant, but it i., surel and 
steadily progressing a Hindus, Mahomed ins and P irsees are 
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alike asking whether the English rule is to be a blessing or a 
curse Politics now engioss their attention more and more 
This IS no longer a seciet, or a state of things not quite open 
to those of our rulers who would see It may be seen that 
there IS scarcely any union among the different nationalities 
and races in any shape or ways ot life, except only in political 
associations In these associations they go hand m hand, 
with all the fei\our and sympathy of a common cause I 
-would here touch upon a few incidents, little though they aie, 
showing how nature is working in its own quite way 

Dr Birdwood has hi ought to the notice of the English 
public certain songs now being spiead among the people of 
Western India against the destruction of Indian industry and 
arts We may laugh at this as a futile attempt to shut out 
English maohme-raade cheaper goods against hand-made 
dearer ones But little do we think what this movement is 
likely to grow into, and what new phases it may take in time 
The songs are at present diraoted against English wares, bul 
they are also a natural and effective preparation against othei 
English things when the time comes, if the English in then 
blindness allow such times to come The songs are full oi 
loyalty, and I have not the remotest doubt in the sincerity ol 
that loyalty But if the present downward course of IndiE 
continue, if the mass of the people at last begin to despair ol 
any amelioration, and if educated youths, without the wisdoir 
and experience of the world, become their leaders, it will be 
hut a lery, ter?/ short step from loyalty to disloyalty, to tun 
the course of indignation from English wares to English rule 
Th§ songs will rhmain the same , one word of course for the 
rule will supply the spark „ 

Here is another little incident with its own significance 
The London Indian Society, a political body of many of the 
Native residents of London, had a dinner the other day, anc 
they invited guests The three guests were, one Hindu, one 
Mahomedan, and one Parses The society itself is a bodj 
representing nearly all the principal classes of India It is 
umall. and may he laughed at as uninfluential, and can dc 
nothing But it shows how a sympathy of political oommor 
oause IS bringing the difterent classes together, and how, u 
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!iime, such small seeds may gionr into large trees Every 
member of this little body is carrying back with him ideas 
which, as seeds, may produce crops, sweet or bitter, aocording 
to the cultivation they may receive at our rulers’ hands 

I turn to one bright incident on the other aide Tr ue to 
their English nature and character, there are some Englishmen 
who try to turn the current of Native thought towards an iip- 
preoiation of English intentions, and to direct English thought 
towards a better understanding of England’s duty to India 
The Bast India Association is doing this benehoeut work, more 
especially by the fair and English character of its course ot 
bunging about tree and full discussion upon every topic and 
from every point ot view, so that, by a sifting of the full expres- 
sion of different views, ti uth may be elicited Though } efc little 
appreciated by the English public the English members ot this 
Association are fulhllmg the duty of patriotism to their own 
country and of benefaction towards India How far their 
good efforts will succeed is yet to bo soeu But they at least 
do one thing The Englishmen, as well as public writers like 
Fawcett, Hyndraan, Perry, Caird, Knight Bell, Wilson, Wood, 
and others, vindicate to India the English character, and show 
that when Englishmen as a bod> will wuUiUand their duty 
and responsibility, the Natives ot India may fairly expect a 
conduct of which theirs is a sample— a desire, indeed, to act 
rightly by India The example and earnestness ot these 
Englishmen, though yet small their number keep India's hope 
alive— that England will produce a statesman who will have 
the moral courage ami firmness to face the Indian problem, 
and do what the world should expect from England’s con- 
science, and from England’s mission to humanity 

I have thus touched upon a tew incidents only to illustrate 
the various influences that are at w'ork Whether the result 
ot all these forces and influences will be good or bad remains, 
as I have said, in the hands of the Secretary ot Stite tor 

In my last paper I said the thinking Natives were as vet 
staunch in their lojalty to the British Eule, as they were jet 
fully hopetul of the future fioiu the general character and 
history of the English people They believe that when the 
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oon&cieiiae of the English iidtiou is awakened, it will not be 
long before India receives lull and thorough redress for all she 
has been auftenng While thus hopetul of the future, ifc is 
desirable that our rulers should know and consider what, as to 
tfie past, IS passing in many a thinking Native mind 

They are as grateful as any people can be for whatever 
leal good of peace and ordei and education has been done for 
them, but they also ask what good, upon the whole, England 
his done to India It is sadly poor, and increasing m poverty 
both material and moral They consider and bewail the 
unnatural treatment India has bean receiving 

They dwell upon the strange contrast between tbe words 
and deads of tbe English iiilersi how otteii deliberate and 
solemn promises ate made and broken I need not here mst^noe 
again what I have at some length shown in m y papers on the 
Poverty of India * under the heading of “ Non-Fulfilment of 
Solemn Promises ”t 

I would refer here to one or two oharaoteristio instances 
only The conception for an Engineering College m London 
was no sooner formed than it became an accomplished fact, 
and Mr Grant Duft, then LTiider-Seoretay of State, m his 
place m Parliament, proclaimed what great boons ‘‘ we ’ were 
ooiiterring on the English people, but quite oblivious at whose- 
saonfioes It was an English interest, and the thing was done 
as quick as it was thought of On the other hand, a clause 
tor Native interests, proposed in 1867, took three years to 
pass, and m such a form as to be simply inefileotual I asked 
Sir Stafford Northoote, at the tune of the proposal, to make it 
soma way impeiative, but without affect Again, after being 
passed after three years, it re uainad a dead letter for sevep 
years more, and might have remained so till Doomsday for 
aught any ot the Indian authorities oaied But, thanks to the 
persevering exertions of one ot England's true sons. Sir Erskine 

• In this book, pp 90-125 

t The Duke of Argyll, as Secretary of State for India, said 
in bis speech of 11th March, 1869, with regard to the employ- 
ment of Natives in the Covenanted Service “ I must say that 
M e have not fulhlled our duty, oi the promises and engage- 
ments which we have made ” 
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Perry, some steps weie at last taken to frame tiie rules that 
'were required, and it is now, in the midst of a great deal ot 
hne writing, making some, though very slow, progress For 
such, even as it is, we are tlipiikful . but greater efforts aip 
necessary to stem the torrent of the dram Turning to the 
unoovenanted Service, Sir St-iftoid Northoote's despatch ot 
'Stb February, 1868, declared that Europeans should not he 
allowed m this service to override “the inherent rights of the 
Natives of the country” Now, m what spirit was this des- 
patch treated till very lately ? Was it not simply, or is it not 
even now, almost a dead letter ' 

In the matter of the load ot the public debt of India, it is 
mainly due to the wars of the English conquests in India, and 
English wars abroad in the name ot India Not a farthing 
has been spent by England for its British Indian Empire The 
burden of all England’s wars' in Asia has been thrown on 
India’s shoulders In the Abyssinian War, India narrowly 
and 1 ightly escaped , and in the present Afghan War, her escape 
trom whatever portion she may he saved is not less narrow 
Though such is the chu.racter ot nearly the whole of the public 
debt (excluding for public works), being caused by the actions 
by which England has become the mistress ot a great Empire, 
and thereby the first nitioii in the world, she would not move 
her little finger to give India any '-uoh help as is within her 
^pow er, without even any material sacrifice to herself— c»r , that 
of guaranteeing this public debt, so that India may derive 
some little relief from reduced interest 

When English interests are concerned, their accomplisli- 
iiieiit IS often a foregone conrlusion But India’s interests 
.vAv ays require long and nnsious thought— thought that seU 
doin begins, and when it does begin, seldom ends in any 
'thorough good result It is useless to conceal that the old, 
■pure and simple faith m the honour and word of the English 
rulers is much shaken and were it not for the faith in the con- 
science ot the statesmen and people in this country, any hope 
of good by an alteration of the present British Indian policy 
would he given up 

The English rulers boast, ai d justly so, that thav have 
antroduced education and Western civilisation into India but. 
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on tte other hand.thej act as it no such thing hud taten place, 
and as if all this boast was puie moonshine Either they have 
educated, or have not It they deserve the boast, it is a strange 
salf-condeinnation that altar half-a-oentuiy oi more of such 
efforts, they have not yet prepared a sufficient number of 
men fit tor the service of their own couiitiy Take even the 
Educational Department itselt We aia made B A 'a and 
M A ’s, M D ’a ,etc , with the stiauge lesultthat we are not vet 
considered fit to teach our countrymen We must yet have 
forced upon us even in this department, as in every other, every 
European that can be squeezed in To keep up the sympathv 
and connection with the cuirenfr ot European thought, an 
English head maybe appiopriatelv and benefloially letained 
m a tew of the most important institutions , but as mutters 
are at present, all boast of education is eKhibited as so much 
sham and delusion. 

In the case offormei foreign conquests, the invaders either 
retired with their plunder and booty oi, became the rulers of the 
countiy When they only plundered and went back, they 
unde, no doubt, great wounds but India, with her industry, 
revived and healed the wounds When the invaders became 
the rulers of the country, they settled down in it, and what- 
ever was the condition of their rule, according to the oharaotei. 
of the sovereign of the day, there was at least no material or 
moral drain in the country * Whatever the country produced 


' Sir Stafford Northcote, in his speech m Parliament on 
!24th May, 1867, said — ‘‘Nothing could be more wonderful 
than our Empire m India, hut we ought to consider on whit 
conditions we held it, and how our predecessors held it Th8 
greatness of the Mogul Empire depended upon the liberal 
policy that was pursued by men like Akliar availing them- 
selves of Hindu talent and assistance, and indentitymg them- 
selves as far as possible with the people of the country He 
thought that they ought to take a lesson from such circum- 
stance, and if they were to do their duty towaids India they 
could only discharge that duty bj obtaining the assistance 
and counsel of all who were great and good m that country 
It would be absurd m them to sav that there was not a large 
fund of statesmanship and abilitv m the Indian character ” 
Xiints, of 25th May, lSb7, 
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remained in the country, whatever wisdom and experience 
was acquired in her services remained among her own people 
With the English the case is peculiar There are the great 
wounds of the first wars in the burden of the public debt, and 
those wounds are kept perpetually open and widening, by 
draining away the life-blood in a continuous stream The 
former rulers were like butchers hacking here and there, but 
the English with their scientific scalpel out to the very hearti 
and yet, lo 1 there is no wound to he seen, and soon the 
plaster of the high talk of civilisation, progress, and what 
not, covers up the wound 1 The English lulers stand sentinel 
at the front door of India, challenging the whole world, that 
they do and shall protect India against all comers, and them- 
selves carry away bv a back-door the very treasure thev 
stand sentinel to protect 

In short had England deliberately intended to devise the 
best means of taking away India’s wealth m a quite continuous 
dram, without scandalising the world, she could not have hit 
upon a more effectual plan than the present lines of policy 
A Viceroy tells us the people ot India eiijov but scantv sub- 
sistence , and this is the outcome ot the British Rule 

No doubt the exertions of indiuduul Enropeans at the 
time of famines may be worthy ot admiration , the eftorts of 
Government and the aid of the contributions of the British 
people to save life, deserse every gratitude But how strange 
it is that the British rulers do not see that after all they 
themselves are the mam cause ot the destruction that ensues 
from droughts, that is the diam ot India s wealth by them 
that lays at their own door the dreidful results of niiserj 
■fiiarvation, and deaths of millions, England does not know 
famines, be the harvest howe\er bad or scants She has the- 
means of buying her food from the whole world India is 
being unceasingly deprived of these means, and when famine 
comes the starving have to be taxed so much more to sase 
the dying 

England's conduct in India is in strange contrast with 
her conduct with almost any other tountrv Owing to the 
false groove in which she is niOMiig, she dors uolence to her 
own best instincts She sympathises with and helps every 
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nationality that strugglei tor a constitutional representative 
Government On the one hand, she is the parent of, and 
maintains, the highest constitutionalism, and, on the other, 
she exercises a clear and, though thoughtlessly, a despoiling 
despotism in India, under a pseudo-constitutionalism, in the 
shape ol the farce of the piasent Legislative Councils 

Of all countries m the world, if any one has the greatest 
claim on England’s oonsideratioii, to receive the boons of a 
constitutional representative Government at her hands, and 
to have her people governed ns England governs her own, 
that country is India, her most sacred trust and charge But 
England, though she does everything she can for other 
countries, fights shy ot, and makes some excuse or other to 
avoid, giving to the people ot India their fair share m 
the legislation ot their country Now I do not mean to 
say that India can suddenly have a tull-blown Parliament, 
and ot such widespread representation as England enjoys 
But has England made any honest efforts to gradually 
introduce a true representation of the people, excepting 
some solitary exceptions ot partial Municipal representa- 
tion 1 I need not dwell upon the present farce of the 
nomination system toi the Legislative Council, and of 
the dummies that are sometimes nomiuated I submit that 
a small beginning can be well made now I would take the 
Bombay Presideiiov as an instance Suppose the present 
Legislative Council is extended to twenty-one members, thirteen 
of these to be nominated Irom officials and non-offloials by the 
Government, and eight to be elected by the principal towns ot 
the Presidency This will give Government a clear majority of 
flvei and the representative element, the minority, cannot do 
any hann, or hamper Government , in England, the majority 
determines the Govei nnient In India, this cannot be the ease 
at present, and »o the majority must follow the Government 
It would be, when something is extremely outrageous, that the 
minority would, by force of argument and truth, draw towaids 
It the Gm eminent majority, and even in any such rare in- 
stance, all that will happen will be that Government will be 
pr evented from doing any such outrageous things In short, in 
•such an arrangement, Government will remain all-powerful, as 
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it must toi a long time to come, while there will be also in- 
dependent peisons, actually repiesentmg the people, to speak 
the sentiments ot the people, thereby giving Government the 
most impoitant help, and jelievmg them from much responsi- 
bility, anxiety, and mistakes The representative element m 
tlie minority will be gradually trained in constitutional Goveiii- 
nient They w ill have no inducement to rim wild with prospects 
of power , they viill have to maintain the reasons ot thoir e\- 
iBtenoe and will, therefore, be actuated by caution and good 
sense They can do no harm, but a vast amount of good, both 
to the Goseinmont and the governed The people will ha\e 
the satisfaction that then rulers were domg their duty, and 
endeavouring to raise them to their own tivilisution 

Thera aie in the Bombay Presidency the following towns 
of more than SOiOOO population. Bombay having by f.ir the 
largest, and with its importance as the capital of the Presidency, 
may be pioperly allowed three representatives. 

The towns aie — 

Bombay Poona Ahmcdabad Surat. Karachi Sholaiiore 
64f,405 118,88b llG,87d 107,149 53,596 33,403 

Thus, Bombay having three, the Gujerati disision ot the 
Presidencj will be represented by Alimedabad and Surat, the 
Maratha portion by Poona and Sholapore, and Sind by Karat In, 
making altogether eight members, which will be a tnir, though 
a small, lepreseiitation to begin with Government may with 
advantage adopt a larger number , all I desire and insist is that 
theie must he a fair rtptencnlative element in the Councils 
As to the fiuahhoations of electors and candidates for election 
Govoinnient is guite competent to hx upon some, as they did 
ip the case ot the Bombay Corporation, and such quahhcations 
may from time to time be modified as experienoe may suggest 
With this modification m the present Legislative Council, a 
great step will have been taken towards one of the greatest 
boons which India asks and expects at England’s hands Witli- 
out some such element of the people’s voice in all the Legis- 
latue Councils, it is impossible tor Englishmen, more and more 
estiaiiged and isolited as they are becoming, to ba able to 
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egislrite for India in the true spirit and teehng of liei 
rants 

After having a glorious history of heroic struggles foi con- 
ititutional Governnient, England is now rearing up a body of 
Shglishmen m India, trained np and accustomed to despotism 
nth all the feelings of impatience, jiride, and high-handedness 
)f the despot becoming gradually ingrained m them, and with 
he additional training of the dissimulation of constitutionalism 
lS it possible that such habits and training of despotism, with‘ 
vhich Indian olHoials return from India, should not, in the 
course of time influence the English chaiacter and institutions ? 
The English in India, instead of raising India, are hitherto 
heraselves descending and degenerating to the lowev level ot 
Asiatic despotism Is this a Nemesis that will m fullness ot 
time show to them what fruit their conduct in India produced ■’ 
It IS extraordinary how nature may revenge itself for the 
present unnatural course of England in India if England, not 
yet much tainted by this demoralisation, does not, m good 
time, check this new leaven that is gradually fermenting 
among hei people 

There is the opium trade What a spectacle it is to the 
woildl In England, no statesman dates to piopose that 
opium may be allowed to be sold in public houses at the 
corners ot every street, m the same way as beoi or spirits On 
the contrary, 'Parliament, as representing the whole nation, 
distinctly enacts that "opium and all prepaiations of opium oi 
of ' poppies as ‘ poison ’, be sold by certihed chemists only, and 
every box, bottle, vessel, wiappei, or cover m which such 
poison IS contained, be distinctly labelled with the name 
ot the article and the word ‘poison,’ and, with the name'' 
and address of the seller of the poison " And yet, at the 
other end ot the world, this Christian, highly civilised, and 
humane England forces a " heathen ” and “ barbarous ” 
Power to take this " poison,’ and tejnpts a vast human 
race to use it, and to degenerate and demoralise them- 
selves with this *' poison ” ' Anduhv'' Because India cannot 
fillup the remorseless dram , so Oliina must he dragged in to 
make it up, even though it bt by being ‘ poisoned " It is 
wonderful how England reconciles this to her conscience This 
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opium trade is a sm on England’s head, and a ouise on India 
for her share m being the instrument This may sound stiange 
as coming from any Natives oi India, as it is geneially repie- 
sented as if India it was that benefitediby the opium tiade 
The fact simply is that, as Mi Duff said, India is nearly giound 
down to dust, and the opium tiade of China fills up England's 
drain India derives not a paiticlo of benefit All India’s 
piofits of trade, and several millions from her very produce 
(scanty as it is, and becoming more and more so), and with 
these all the profit of opium, go the same way of the dram — to 
England Only India shares the curse of the Chinese race Had 
this cursed opium trade not existed, India’s miseries would 
have much sooner come to the surface, and relief and rodiess 
would have come to hei long ago , but this trade has piolonged 
the agonies of India 

In association with this trade is the stigma of the Salt-tax 
upon the British name What a humiliating confession to saj 
that, after the length of the British Rule, the people are in such 
a wietched plight that they have nothing that Government 
can tax, and that Government must, therefoia, tax an absolute 
necessary of life to an moidinate extent I The slight flash of 
piospenty during the American War showed hov\ the people 
of India would enioy and spend when they have anything to 
enjoy and spend , and now, can anything be a gieater condem- 
nation of the results of British lines of poliov than that the 
people have nothing to spend and enjoy, and pay tax on, but 
that they must be pinched and staived in a iieceasaiy of life ? 

The English are, and justly end gloriously, the greatest 
champions of liberty of speech What a falling off must have 
taken place m their character when aftei granting this boon to 
India, they should have even thought of withdrawing it I This 
act, together with that of disarming the people, is a oleai con- 
fession by the rulers to the world that they have no hold as yet 
upon the affection and loyalty of the people, though m the same 
breadth they make every profession of then belief m the loyalty 
of the people Now% which is the truth ^ And are gagging 
and disarming the outcome of a long benign lule ^ 

Why do the English allow themselves to be so perpetually 
scared by the fears of Russian oi any other foreign invasion? 
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It the people ot India be satisbed, if their hearts and liandt, be 
with England, she may dety a dozen Rusaias On the other 
hand, do British 'Statesmen think that, howevei sharp and point- 
ed their bayonets, and hoivevei long-flymg then bullets, they 
ihay not bnd the tno hundred millions of the people ot India 
her political Himalaja to be pierced thiough, whan the present 
political union among the difleient peoples is more stiengthen- 
ed and consolidated > 

There is the stock argument ot ovei -population They 
talk, and so far truly, ut the increase by British peace, but they 
quite forget the destiuction liy the Biitish diain They talk ot 
the pitiless opeiatioiis ol economic laws, but somehow they 
foigot that there is no such thing in India as the uatuial 
operation of economic laws It is not the pitiless operations ot 
economic laws, but it is the thoughtless and pitiless action ot 
the British policy, it is the pitiless eating of India’s substance 
in India, and the further pitiless drain to England < in shoit, it 
is the pitiless pel msmii ot cconomio laws by the sad bleeding 
to which India is subjected, that is destroying India Why 
blame poor Natiuo when the Uult lies at your own dooi ’ Let 
natural and economic laws haye their full and fair play, and 
India will become another England, with manifold greater 
benefit to England heiselt than at present 

As long as the English do not allow the country to produce 
what it can produce, as long as the people aie not allowed to en- 
joy what they can produce, as long as the English are the veiy 
party on their trial, they have no light, and aie not competent, to 
give an opinion whether the country is over-populated oi not 
In fact, it is absurd to talk of ovei-population — i a , the coun- 
try’s incapability, by its lood or other produce, to supply ther 
means of suppoit to its people — if the oountiy is unceasingly 
and forcibly deprived ot its means or capital Let the countiy 
keep what it produces, for only then can any light judgment 
be formed whether it is over-populated or not Let England 
first hold hands off India’s wealth, and then theie will be 
disinterestedness in, and respect for, her judgment The present 
cant of the excuse ot over-population is adding a distressful 
insult to agonising injury To talk of over-population at 
present is just as reasonuble as to cut off a man’s hands, and 
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then to taunt him that he was not able to maintain himself or 
move his hands 

When persons talk of the operation of economic laws tbev 
foiget the veiy fust and fundamental piiiiciplfs Says Mr Mill, 
“ Industry is limited by capital ’ “To eniplo\ industry on the 
land IS to apply capital to the land ’ “ Industry cannot he 

employed to any greatei extent than tlieie is capital to invest ” 
“ Theie can be no more mdustiv than is supplied by materials 
to work up, and food to eat , jet in regard to a lact so evident, 
it was long continued to be belie\ed that laws and govern- 
lueuts, without creating capital, could cieate industry ’ And 
while Englishmen aie sweeping awav this veiy capital, they 
raise up their hands and wondei v.h\ India cannot have 
iiidustiy 

The English aie themselves the head and front ot the 
offending, and yet they talk of o\ er-population, and every 
mortal irrelevant thing but the light cause— ins , their own 
chain of the material and moral wealth ot the countrj- 

The present toini of relations between the paramount 
Pow er, and the Princes of India IS un-English and iniciiiitous 
Fancy a people, the greatest rhaiiipions of tair plav'and justice, 
having a system of political ageiicv by which, as the Princes 
say, they aie stabbed in the dark the Political Agents making 
sei'iet reports, and the Government often acting thereon, 
without a fail enquiry or explauition Irom the Princes The 
Princes, threfoie, are always m a state ot alaim us to wlut mac 
befall them unawares If the Dritisli luthorities deliberuteh 
■w'lshed to adopt a method bv which the Pimoes should always 
lemain alarmed and irritated, the\ could not have hit upon a 
more effective one than what esist^ If these Princes can teel 
as’sured that their treaty rights will be always honourabh ana 
faithfully observed, that there will he no constant nibblmg at 
their poweis, that it is not the ultcimi policy ot the British to 
pull them down gradually to the position ot raeie nobles ot the 
country, as the Princes at present suspect and fear, and if a 
more just and fair mode of political agency be adopted, I have 
not the least hesitation in saying tint, is much from self-mter- 
est alone as from any other motive, these Princes will pri,ce 
the greatest bulwark and help 1 1 pi rjn tuatc Bnti li hupiemacv 
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111 India It stands to reason and common sense that the 
Native Princes clearly understand their interest, that by a 
pov^er like the British only, with all the confidence it may 
coniiiiand by its fairness as well as strength, can they be saved 
'Iroin each othei and even tioni themselves Relieved of any 
tear fiuui the paiainoiint Power, they will the more readily 
listen to counsels ot reform -which they much need The 
English can then exercise their salutary influence m advising 
and helping them to loot out the old corrupt togimos, and in 
making them and their countries to understand that power was 
not self-aggrandirement, but resiionsibility for the good of the 
people I say, fiora poisonal conversation with some of the 
Princes, that they thoroughly understand their interest uiidei 
the protection of the present paramount Powei 

It IB unless for the Butish to compaie themselves -with the 
past Native rulers If the British do not show themselves to be 
lastly suiieiioi in propoitiou to their superior enlightenment 
and civilisation, if India does not piosper and progress under 
them far more largely, there will be no justiflcation for their 
existence in India The thoughtless past dram we may con- 
sider as ourniistortune, but UeSirailar future will, in plain eng- 
lisli, be deliberate plunder and destruction 

I do not repeat here several other views which I have 
already expressed in my last memorandum 

I have thus given a geneial sketch of what is passing m many 
Natives’ minds on several sub3ect9 It is unless and absurd to 
remind us constantly that once the British fiat brought order out 
of chaos, and to make that an everlasting excuse for subsequent 
shortcomings and the material and the moral impoverishment 
of the country The Natives of the present day have not so,en 
that chaos, and do not feel it , and though they understand 
it, and very thankful tliev are tor the order hi ought, they see 
the present dram, distress and destruction, and they feel it and 
bewail it 

By all means let Englishmen be proud of the past We 
accord them eveiy credit foi the ordei and law they brought 
about, and are deeiily thankful to them , but let them now face 
the present, let them clearly realise, and raanfullv acknowledge, 
.the many shortcomings of omission and commission by which. 
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with the best of intentions, they have reduced India to 
mateiial and moral wretchedness, and let them, m a way 
worthy ol their name and histoiy, repair the injury they have 
inflicted. It IS fully m their power to mahe their rule a bless- 
ing to India, and a benefit and a glory to England, by allow- 
ing India her own administration, under their supeiior 
controlling and guiding hand , or, in their own oft-repeated 
professions and words, “ hy governing India foi India’s good, ” 
May the God of all nations lead the English to a right 
sense of their duty to India, is my humble and earnest prayer 

Dadabhai NAOEOJI 
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MEMORANDUM ON A FEW SETTLEMENTS 

/ IN THE 

/report or THE INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION, 1880 ’ 


Part II 1 Chapter I , Seotiou VII treats of Inoidenoe of 
Taxation 

I submit that the section is falla'-ious, gives an erroneous 
notion ot the true state of the matter, and is misleading 
We shall see what the reality is 
The income ot a country consists of two paits— 

1 The internal total annual mateiial piodiiction of the 
country (Agricultural, Manufactiues, Mines and Tisheiies) 

3 The external annual profits ot Foieign Trade 
There is no other source ot income beyond these two, 
excepting, in the case of British India, the tiibiiteb, and con- 
tributions ot Native States of about £700,000 

The incidence of taxation of any country means that a 
certain amiunt or portion is taken out of this income foi 
purposes of Government Call this portion levenue, tax, rent, 
service, contributions, blessing, curse or by any name from A 
to Z ic the English vocabularj The fact simply is, that the 
ooiiiitrv has to give a certain pioportion out of its income foi 
purposes of Government Every farthing that the couutiy has 
thus to contribute for Government, has to be produced, oix 
earned from Foreign trade, or, in other words, has to be given 
fiom the annual income No portion of it is rained down from 
heaven, or produced by some magic by the Government ot the 
c nuntrv The £34,000,000 which the Oommissioneis call “othei 
than taxation,” do not come down from the heavens, noi are 
to be obtained from any other source than the annual income 
of the country, just the same as what they call taxation 
proper And so also what the Commissioners call “rent," 
V ith regard to the revenue derived from land 


Submitted to the Secretary of State for India, Jan IbSl 
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Whatever plans, wise or unwise, a Government adopt of 
distributing the incidence of the revenue among different 
classes of people , fiom whatever and how-many-soever 
different souice^. Government may obtain its revenue, by 
whatever hundred-and-one names may these different items of. 
revenue be called ,— the sum total of the whole matter is, that 
out of the annual income of the count y, a certain portion is 
raised for the purposes ot Government, and the real incid- 
ence of this revenue in any oountrv, is the proportion it 
bears to the actual annual income of the country, call the 
different modes of raising this revenue what you like 

Now England raises at present for purposes of Govern- 
ment about £83,000,000 The income of the United Kingdom 
IS well-nigh £1,000,000,000' a year The proportion therefore 
of the revenue of £83,000,000 or even £84.000.000, is about 8i 
par cent out of the annual income 

Now India's income, as I have hrst roughly shotvn in 1870 
in my paper on the Wants and Means of India, and subse- 
quently in ray papers on the Poverty of India, is hardly 
£300,000,000 per annum This statement has not been refuted 
by anybody On the contrary, Mr Grant Duff, though cauti- 
ously, admitted m his speech m 1871, in these words — “ The 
mcoine of British India has been guessed at £300,000,000 per 
annum ’’ And Lord Mayo quoted Mr Grant Duff’s speech 
soon after, without any contradiction, but rather with appro- 
val If the tact be otherwise, let Government give the correct 
fact every year Out of this income of £ iOO,000,000, the 
revenue raised in India for purposes ot Government is 
£65,000,000 or very near 33 per cent 

Thus, then, the actual heaviness of the weight of revOTUBj 
on India, is quite times as much as that on England This 
IS the simple tact, that out of the grand income ot £ 1,000,000,000 
—of only 34,000,000 of population, England raises tor the 
purposes of Government only 8i per cent , while out of the 
poor, wretched income of £300,000,000 ot a population oi 
nearly 200,000,000— two-and-a-halt times more, or nearly 23 
PM cent, aie raised in India for the same purpose, and vet 
people coolly and cruelly write that India is lightly taxed It 
must be further realised, what this dispioportionate pressure 
upon a most prosperous and wealthy community like that of 
England, and the most wretched, and poverty and taiiime- 

'The vrestmmsler Eeuew of January 1876 gives the Nation- 
al production for 1875 of the United Kingdom as £38 per head 
of population I do not know whether profits ot trade are 
included m this amount Mr Grant Duff, in 1871, took 
£830,000,000— or roundly £30 per head of popu- 

lation IS above 34,000,1 00,— w hich, at £38, gives £932,000,000 
' 34-0 
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stricken people of India, means To the one, it is not a flea- 
I bite, to the othei, it is starvation and death of millions, under 
her present unnatural treatment For, this is not all A far 
deeper and worse depth lies behind 

, Let me then once more repeat that out of the grand 
income of £1,000,000,000 a year, England gives only 84 per 
cent for Government purposes, while out of the wretched 
poverty of India of an income of £300,000,000— she gives 
per cent for the purposes of Government How ooiues the 
worst evil of the whole, to which English writers, with few 
exceptions, always shut their eyes 

Of the £83,000,000 of revenue, which is raised m England, 
every farthing returns in some shape or other, to the people 
themselves In fact, England pays with one hand, and receives 
back with the other And such is the ease in every country 
on the face of the eaith, and so it must be— but poor India is 
doomed otherwise Out of the £65,000,000, taken out of her 
wretched income, some £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 are never 
returned to the people, but are eaten up m the country, and 
taken away out of the country, by those who are not the 
people of the oountiy — by England, m short I pass over this 
mournful topic here, as I have to refer to it again further on 
I may be taken to task, that I am making a very indefinite 
statement, when I talk of “ some £30,000 000 or £40,000,000— 
as being eaten up and taken away by England ' The fault is 
not mine, but that of Government In 1873, Sir D Wedder- 
buni moved for a return for the number, salaries, etc , of all 
the services The return was ordered in July 1873 It is now 
past 7 years, but has not been made Again 1879 — Mr Bright 
moved for returns (salaries, etc, I9th June, ’79) and Sir D 
Wedderburn moved for returns (East India Services— 20tb and 
23rd June, ’79 ) and (East India Services — 24th June, ’79) 
These returns have not yet been made I hope they 
are being prepared Whan these returns are made we 
shall know definitely and clearly what the amount is, that, 
out of the revenue of £65,000,000, does not at all return to the 
people of India, but is eaten up in, and carried away from, 
India every year, by England Such returns ought to be 
made every year Once it is made, the work of succeeding 
years will be only the alterations or revision for the year, or 
revised estimates every 2 or 3 years even will do To Govern- 
ment itself, a return like this will be particularly useful They 
will then act with clear light, instead of groping in darkness 
as at present, and though actuated with the best of intentions, 
still mQioting upon India untold misfortune and miseries 
And it will then see, how India, of all other countries in the 
world, is subjected to a most unnatural and destructive 
treatippnt. 
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The next Sections VIII and IX on Trade and Railways, 
are pervaded with the same fallacies as those of Mr Danveis’ 
Memo of 3Sth June, 1880, and to which I replied with my 
letter of 13th September, 1880 I, therefore, do not go over 
the same ground here again I need only refer to one state- 
ment, the last sentence of para 4 of Section VIII — 

“ As to the other halt of the excess, which is due to the 
cost ot English Administration, there can hardly be room for 
doubt that it is to the advantage of India, to pay the sum 
really necessary to secure its peaceful government, without 
which, no progress ivould be possible , and so long as this 
condition is not violated, it does not seem material whether 
apart of the charge has to be met in England or not ’’ 

A statement, more wrong in its premises and conclusion, 
oan hardly be met with Let us see 

By “ the other of the excess ” is meant £8,000,000 
The Commissioners tell the public that India pays 
£8,000,000 for securing peaceful government This is the fic- 
tion What are the facts? 

England, ot aU nations on the face of the earth, enjoys the 
utmost security of life niid property of every kind, from a 
strong and peacoful Government For this, England “poi/s ” 
£33,000,000 a year 

In the same manner, India “ pays ’’ not £8,000,000, but 
£65,000,000 tor the same purpose, and should be able and 
willing to “ pail " twice or thrice £65,000,000, under natural 
oiroumstanoes, similar to those of England 

Thus, England ‘ pajs” £83,000,000 and India ‘ pays" 
±■65,000 000 for purposes of peaceful Government But here_ 
the parallel ends, and English writers, with very few excep-' 
tions, fight of going beyond this point, and mis-state the 
matter as is done m the above extract Let us see what is 
beyond 

Of the £83,000,000 which England “ pays ” for security of 
life and property, or peaceful Government, every farthing 
returns to the people themselves It is not oven a flea-bite or 
any bite to the people of England th it thej “pay' £83,000,000 
for peaceful Government They simply give with one hand 
and receive back with the other The countrj and the people 
enjoy the fall beneiit of every farthing they either produce in 
the countrj or earn with foreign trade 

But w ith India, the faU is quite otherwise Out of the 
£65,000,000 which she ‘ paii<i ' like England for peaceful 
government, £30,000,0u0 or £40,0( 0,00o do >iut return to the 
Ijeople of the countri These £30,000 000 or £40 000,000 are 
eaten up in the country, and earned .iwaj from the country, 
bv a foreign people The people of India are thns-deprived of 
this enormous amount, je.ir utter j ear, and are as, a natural 
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consequence, weakened more and more every year m their 
capacity for production, or, in plain words, India is being 
simply destroyed 

nThe romance is, that there is security of life and property 
in India The reality is, that there is no such thing ( j 
. There is security of life and property in one sense or way, 
\ i a , the people are secure from any violence fiom each othei 
\ or from native despots So far, there is real security of life 
' and property, and for which India never denies her gratitude 
I But from England's own grasp, there is no security of pro- 
j pertv at all, and as a consequence no security for life India’s 
' property is not secure What is secure and well secure is, 
that England is perfectly sate and secure, and does so with 
perlect security, to carry awav from India and to eat up m 
India, her property at the present rate of some £30,000,000 or 
£40,000,000 a year 

The xeality therefore is, that the policy of English Rule as 
it 13 (not as it can and should be), is nn everlasting, unceas- 
ing and every-day-moreasmg foreign invasion, utterly, though 
gradually, destropng the country I venture to submit, that 
evdfy" rl^l-mlh'aed Englishman, calmly and seiiously con- 
sidering the problem of the present condition and treatment 
of India hv England, will come to this conclusion 

The old invaders came with the avowed purposes of plun- 
dering the wealth of the country They plundered and went 
> away, or conquered and became the nati/esof the country 
But the great misfortune of India is that England did not mean, 

' or y,ish, or come with the intention of plundering, and yet 
events have taken a course which has made English the worst 
foreign invader she has had the misfortune to have India 
does not get a moment to breathe or revive ‘ More Europe- 
ans,' ‘ more Europeans,’ is the eternal cry, and this very report 
itself of the Commission is not free from it 

The present position ot England m India has, moreover, 
produced another most deplorable evil from which the worst 
of old foreign invasions was free That with the deprivation 
of the vital, material blood of the country, to the extent Of 
’ £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 a year, the whole higher “ wisdom ” 
of the country is also carried away 

I therelore venture to submit, that India does noi enjoy 
security of her pioperty andlife, and also moreover, of “ knowl- 
edge” or “wisdom” To millions in India, life is simply 
“ half feeding ” or starvation, or famines and disease 

View the Indian problem from any point you like, you 
come back again and again to this central fact that England 
takes from India every year £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 worth 
of her property with all the lamentable consequences from 
such a loss, and with a continuous dimnution ot the capacity 
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ot India for production, together ith the moral loss of all 
higher wisdom 

India would be quite able and willing to “ pay," as every 
other country, or as England “ pays, ’ for peaceful Govern- 
ment But no country on the face of the earth can stand 
the deprnation of property that India is subjected to, without 
being crushed to death 

Suppose England were subjected to such a condition at 
the hand ot some toreign power , and would she not to a man 
clamour, that tar better would they hy at each other's throat, 
have strifes in streets of civil wars, or fights in fields for 
foreign wars, with all the chances of fame of fortune on 
survival, than to subiiiit to the inglorious, miserable deaths 
trom poverty and famines, with wretchedness and disease in 
case of survival I have no hesitation in appealing to anv' 
Englishman to say which ot the tWo deaths ho would prefer, 
and I shall not hav e to wait long for the reply 

What IS property worth to India, which she can onlj call, 
her own in name, but not mrealitv, and which her own children’ 
cannot enjoy V What is lite worth to her that must perish byf 
millions at the very touch of drought or distress, or can have’ 
only a half-starving existence ’ 

The contusion and fallacy in the extract I have given 
above, therefore, consists in this It is not that India pays 
for peaceful Government some £B,000.000 tihe pays for it 
£65,000,000, just as England pavs £8-1,000,000 But there is one 
feature peculiar to India She needs British wise and benefi- 
cent guidance and supervision British aid ot this hind can, 
under any circumstances, be but from outside the Indian 
family, » f , foreign This aid must be reasonably paid for b”" 
India Now, if the whole foreign agency ot European men 
and materials, required under the direct and indirect control of 
Government, both m India and England, m every shape or form, 
be clearly laid down, to be confined within the limit ot a hied 
" foreign list ” of say £5,000,000, or even say £8,000,000, though 
very much, which the Commissioners ask India should pay , 
Iifdia could very probably pay, without being so destroyed as 
at present But the present thoughtless and merciless exhaus- 
tion ot some £30,000,000, or £40,000,000, or may be even much 
more, is crushing, cruel, and destructive 

In fact, leaving the past alone as a misfortune, the con- 
tinuance ot the present dram will be, in plain English, nothing 
less than plunder of an unceasing toieign invasion, and not a 
reasonable price tor a bonehcent rule, as the Commissioners 
wrongly and thoughtlessly endeavour to persuade the public 

The great misfortune ot India is that the temptation or 
tendency towards selfishness and self-aggrandisemont of their 
own countrymen, is too great and blinding for Englishmen 
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(with few exceptions) oonneoted with India, to see that power 
IS a saored trust and responsibility tor the good of the people 
We have this profession to any amount, but unless and till the 
conscience ot England, and of English honest thinkers and 
statesmen, IS awakened, the pertormanee will lemam poor oi 
• nil as at present 

Loid B-ipon said- India needs rest More true words 
cannot be spoken Yes — -she needs rest — rest from the present 
unceasing and evei-increasing foreign invasion, from whose 
’ unceasing blows she has not a moment allowed to bieathe 

I said befoie that even this Famine Report was not 
free from the same clamour, “more Europeans, more 
Europeans ” 

j Whenever any question of reform arises, the only remedy 
that suggests itself to English otSoials’ minds, is “apply more 
IBuropcan leeches, apply more European leeches 1 ” 

The commission suggests the institution of an Agricultuial 
Department, and a very important suggestion it is But they 
soon forget that it IS /or India this is required, and that it is 
at India’s expenoS it has to be done, that it is from India’s 
wretched income, has this expenditure to be provided, and that 
India cannot o&ord to have more blood sucked out of her tor 
more Europeans, and deprive so much her own children . in 
short, that native agency under a good English head or two, 
would be the most natural and proper agency for the purpose 
No, prostrate as India is, and tor which very reason, the Oom- 
niisBion was appointed to suggest a remedy, they can only 
say, “ more Europeans ’’ — as if no such thing has a people 
existed m India 

Were any Englishman to make such a proposal for England, 
— that French or German youths be instructed at England’s 
expense, and that such youths make up the diflerent public 
departments, he would be at once scouted and laughed at 
And yet, these Coinmissiouera thoughtlessly and seriously 
suggest and recommend to aggravate the very evil for which 
they were expected to suggest a remedy 

I appeal most earnestly to His Lordship, the 3eoretary"bf 
State tor India, that though the department suggested by the 
Commissioners is very important, His Lordship would not 
adopt the mode which the Commissioners have suggested with 
good intentions, but with thoughtlessness, about the rights and 
needs of India That with the exception of some thoroughly 
qualified necessary Europeans at the head, the whole agency 
ought to be native, on the lines described by the Commis- 
sioners There oan be no luck of natives of the kind required, 
orit would be a very poor comp'iment indeed to the Educa- 
tional exertions of the English rulers during the past half-a- 
century 
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A new danger is now threatening India Hitherto India's 
wealth above the surface of land has been draining away to 
England Now the wealth under the surface of the land, will 
also be taken away, and India lies prostrate and unable to 
help herself England has taken away her capital That same 
capital will be brought to take away, all such mineral wealth 
of the country as requires application of large capital and 
expensive machinery With the exception of the employment 
of the lower classes of bodily and mental labourers, the larger 
portion ot the produce will, mseveial shapes, be eaten up and 
carried away by the Europeans, hrst as servants and next in 
profits and dividends, and poor India will have to thank her 
stars, that she will get some crumbs, in the lower employments 
of her children And great will be the sounding ot trumpets of 
the wealth found in India, and the blessing oonterred on India 
just as we have siokeningly dinged into our ears, dav after 
day, about Railwajs, Foreign Tiade, etc 

Now, this may sound veiv strange, that knowing lull well 
the benefits of foreign capital to any countrj, I should com- 
plain ot its going to India 

There is, under present cirourastanoes, one great differ- 
ence in the modes in which English capital goes to every other 
oountiyand India To every other country, English capita- 
lists lend, and there is an end of their connection with the 
matter The iieuple of the country use and enjOj the benefit 
of the capital in every wa>, and pay to the capitalists thoir 
inteiest or dividend, and as some capitalists know totheiroost, 
not even that But, with India, the case is quite different 
English capitalists do not raerelj lend, but with their c ipital, 
they themselves invade the countrv The produce of the 
capital IS mostly eaten up by their own countrymen, and 
after that, they cany away the rest in the shape ot profits 
and dividends The people themselves ot the countrv do not 
deiive the same benefit which is derived by every other coun- 
try from English capital The Guaianteed Railways, not 
only ate up everything m this manner, but compelled India to 
m^ke up the guaranteed interest also from her produce The 
remedy then was adopted of making btate Railwav s Now 
under the peculiar oirounistanoes ot India s present prostra- 
tion, btate-works would be, no coubt, the best means of 
securing to India the benefits of English capital But the 
misfortune is that the same canker eats into the Btate-w orks 
also, — the same eating up ot the substance bv European 
employes The plan by which India can be really benefited 
would be, that all kinds of public vvoils, oi mines, or all works, 
that require capital, be undertaken bv the State, with English 
capita! and //nUie agency, with some thoroughly competent 
Europeans at the head, as may be absoli tely necessai'* 
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Supposing that there was even extravagance or loss, 
Government making up any defloiency of the interest of the 
loans from general revenue, will not matter much, though 
there is reason why, with proper oaie, a native agency cannot 
be found good enough for efScient and economic working 
AnyhowMn such a case, the people of India will than really 
derive the benefit of English capital, as every other country 
does, with the certainty of English capitalists getting their 
interest trom the Government, who have complete control 
over the levenues of India, and can without fail provide tor 
the interest 

For some time, therefore, and till India, by a change in the 
present destructive po'icy of heavy European agency, has 
revived and is able to helphersell in a free field, it is necessary 
that all great undertakings which India herself is unable to 
carry out for developing the resources of the country, should 
be undertaken by the State, but earned out chiefly by native 
agency, and by preparing natives for the purpose Then 
will India leoover her blood from every direction India 
sorely needs the aid of English capital But it is English 
cnpildl that she needs and not the English invasion, to come 
also and eat up both capital and produce 

As things aie taking their course at present with regard 
to the gold mines, if they prove successful, great will be the 
trumpeting of India’s wealth being increased, while it will all 
be being carried away by England 

In the United states the people ot the country enjoy all 
the benefits of their mines and public works with English 
capital, and pay to England her fair interest > and in oases ot 
failures ot the schemes, while the people have enjoyed the 
benefit of the capital sometimes both capital and interest aie 
gone The schemes tail, and the lenders of capital may lament 
but the people have enjoyed the capital and the produce as 
tar as they went 

I have no doubt that in laying my views plainly before the 
Secretary of State, my motives or sentiments towards the 
British Rule will not be misunderstood I believe that tlfb 
result ot the British Rule can be a blessing to India and a glory 
to England, — a result worthy ot the foremost and most humane 
nation on the face of the earth I desire that this should 
take place, and I theretoie lay ray humble views befoie our 
rulers without shrinking It is no pleasure to me to dwell 
mcessantlj on the Wretched, heart-rending, blood-boiling 
Condition of India None will rejoice more than myself if my 
views are proved to he mistaken 
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